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DEDICATION. 


T O T H E 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

EDMUND  BURKE , 

S I R, 

O U will  be  furprifed  to  fee  your  name  at  the 
head  of  this  Addrefs^  but  I flatter  myfelf  that  the 
liberty  which  I take,  in  violation  of  all  preliminary 
forms,  will  not  require  an  apology.  As  foon  as  I had 
fmifhed  a long  and  laborious  work,  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  adding  to  Englifh  Literature  (what  feemed 
to  be  much  wanted)  aTranflation  of  a great  Hifto- 
rian,  it  was  natural  that  I fliould  look  round  for  a 
perfon  of  genius  and  learning,  from  whofe  candour 
I can  promife  myfelf  a juft,  but  mild  decifion. 
This,  Sir,  was  the  pra£lice  in  ancient  times,  when 
the  Republic  of  Letters  was  confidered  as  an  ho- 
nourable community,  and  the  feveral  members 
addrefied  their  Works  to  one  another  with  a fpirit 
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of  freedom  and  integrity,  till  the  manners  under- 
went  a change,  and,  Adulation  diffufing  its  baneful 
influence,  Dedication  became  another  word  for 
fervile  Flattery. 

J 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  conform  to  the  modern 
practice ; but,  though  I know  what  a fmall,  if  any, 
portion  of  ancient  genius  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I claim 
the  privilege  of  imitating  the  difmterefted  manners 
of  a liberal  age.  I beg  leave  to  dedicate  my  la- 
bours to  the  perfon,  whole  talents  I have  long  ad- 
mired ; to  the  man,  whom  I faw  many  years  ago 
coming  forth  from  the  fchool  of  Quintilian,  im- 
preffed  with  the  great  principle  of  that  confummate 
maker,  ne  futurum  quidcm  orator  cm,  nifi  bonumvirum. 
In  the  part  which  you  have  a£ted  on  the  great  ftage 
of  public  bufinefs,  the  effe£t  of  that  principle  has 
been  feen  and  acknowledged ; but  in  no  inflance, 
with  fuch  difiinguifhed  luftre,  as  when  we  faw  you, 
on  a late  occalion,  with  a patriot  fpirit  handing 
forth  the  champion  of  Truth,  of  your  Country,  and 
the  Britilh  Conftitution. 

Per  obfbuites  catervas 

Explicuit  fua  viftor  arma. 

The  regicides  of  France  had  the  vanity  to  olfer 
their  new  lights  and  wild  metaphyfics  to  a people 

who 
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who  have  underftood  and  cherifhed  Civil  Liberty 
from  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar  to  the  prefent 
hour;  but  your  penetrating  eye  pervaded  the  whole, 
and,  in  one  book,  demonftrated,  that  fo  far  from 
being  obje£ts  of  imitation,  the  New  Politicians  of 
France  were  no  better  than  Architects  of  Ruin. 
The  Friends  of  the  People  in  that  country  have  been 
for  years  employed  in  proving,  by  all  their  a£ts 
and  decrees,  the  truth  of  your  reafoning ; they 
have  been,  I may  fay,  writing  Notes  on  your  Book, 
and  the  Commentary  has  been  fatally  too  often 
written  in  blood. 

It  is  now  acknowledged,  Sir,  that  your  early 
vigilance,  your  zeal  and  ardour,  have  hindered  this 
country  from  being  made  a theatre  of  rapine, 
blood,  and  maffacre.  To  whom  can  Tacitus,  the 
great  ftatefman  of  his  time,  be  fo  properly  addreffed, 
as  to  him,  whofe  writings  have  faved  his  country? 
Scenes  of  horror,  like  thofe  which  you  have  de« 
fcribed,  wereafted  at  Rome,  and  Tacitus  has  painted 
them  in  colours  equal  to  your  own.  He  has  fhewn  a 
frantic  people,  under  the  Praetorian  bands,  and  the 
German  legions,  fighting  for  Anarchy,  not  for  Civil 
Government. 


Though 
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Though  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you,  Sir,  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Tacitus,  I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
in  thefe  volumes  there  are  three  Trails  of  9'reat  im- 

o 

portance.  In  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  we  have 
the  origin  of  that  Conflitution,  which  you  have  fo 
ably  defended : in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  we  fee 
that  holy  flame  of  Liberty,  which  has  been  for  ages 
the  glory  of  Englifhmen,  and  the  wonder  of  foreign 
nations.  The  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  pieces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  Thofe  three 
Tra6ts  have  been  always  admired,  and  have  now, 
in  a great  meafure,  occafioned  this  Addrefs ; for, 
to  fpeak  my  mind  with  freedom,  if  I knew  a man 
in  the  kingdom,  who  underflands  thofe  fubje&s 
better  than  yourfelf,  I fhould  have  fpared  you 
the  trouble  of  this  Dedication. 

I have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Sir, 

Your  molt  faithful 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 


Hammcrfmith  Terrace , 
6th  May,  1793. 


ARTHUR  MURPHY. 
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LIFE  AND  GENIUS 
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TH  E author,  whofe  works  arc  now  offered  to  the 
public,  has  gained,  by  the  fuffrages  of  pofterity,  the 
higheft  rank  among  the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
profound  judge  of  men,  and  a fevere  cenfor  of  the  man- 
ners, he  has  delineated,  with  the  pencil  of  a mafler,  the 
characters  and  the  very  inward  frame  of  the  vile  and  pro- 
fligate ; while  the  good  and  upright  receive,  in  his  immor- 
tal page,  the  recompence  due  to  their  virtue.  It  is  true 
that,  while  he  extends  the  fame  of  others,  he  exalts  his  own 
name,  and  enjoys  the  triumph  ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  memoirs  of  his  life  are  extant.  He  knew  the  value 
of-  that  private  hiflory  which  prefents  the  felecl  lives  of 
eminent  men  ; and,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  has  left  a perfect 
model  of  biography  : a mode  of  writing  which,  he  fays, 
V.ol.  I.  ' a was 
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was  cultivated,  with  zeal  and  diligence,  in  the  time  of  the 
old  republic;  but,  under  the  emperors,  fell  into  difufe- 
The  good  and  virtuous  were  fuffered  to  pafs  out  of  the 
world,  without  an  hiflorian  to  record  their  names.  The 
age  was  grown  inattentive  to  its  own  concerns ; and  that 
cold  indifference  has  withheld  from  us,  what  now  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  learned  world,  an  intimate  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  a great  and  celebrated  writer. 
All  that  can  be  done  at  prefent,  is  to  colled  the  materials 
that  lie  difperfed  in  fragments,  and  give  a fketch  of  the 
prominent  features,  fince  it  were  vain  to  attempt  an  exad 
portrait  of  him,  who  cannot  now  fit  for  his  pidure. 

CaiusCorneliusTacitus  was  born  towards  the  beginning  of 
Nero’s  reign.  The  exad  year  cannot  be  afcertained,  but 
there  are  circumftances  that  lead  to  a reafonable  conclufion. 
Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
nearly  of  the  fame  age,  and  that,  when  he  was  growing 
up  to  manhood,  his  friend  was  flourifhing  among  the  fore- 
moft  orators  of  the  bar(i).  Pliny’s  age  can  be  ftated 
with  certainty.  He  fays,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Vefuvius,  which  happened  in  November  A.  U.  C. 
832,  of  theChriffian  asra  79,  that  he  was  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year  (2).  Tacitus,  at  that  time  high  in  reputation,  was  at 
leaft  four  or  five  years  older  than  Pliny,  and  moft  probably 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  809  or  810,  about  the  fixth 

(1)  JEtate  propemodum  sequales.  Equidem  adolefcentulus,  cum  jam  tu  fama 
gloriaque  florens  •,  te  fequi,  tibi  longo,  fed  proximus,  intervallo  et  efle,  et  liaberi. 
concupifcebam.  Lib.  vii.  epift.  20. 

(2)  Agebam  enim  duodeviceflimum  annum.  Lib.  vi.  epift.  2Q-> 
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year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  place  of  his  nativity  is  no  where 
mentioned.  It  feems  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  the  fon 
of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a procurator  appointed  by  the  prince 
to  manage  the  imperial  revenue,  and  govern  a province  in 
Belgic  Gaul.  The  per  fon  fo  employed  was,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  of  equeftrian  rank  ; and,  if  he  was  our  hiftorian’s 
father,  it  may  be  faid  of  him,  that  it  was  his  lot  to  give  to 
the  world  two  remarkable  prodigies ; one,  in  the  genius  of 
a great  hiftorian  ; the  other,  in  a fon,  of  whom  we  are  told 
by  Pliny  the  elder  (r),  that  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  he 
grew  three  cubits,  or  fix  feet  nine  inches,  able  to  walk, 
but  in  a flow  heavy  pace,  and  dull  of  apprehenfion  almoft 
to  flupidity.  He  died  of  fuddcn  fpafms  and  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  nervous  fyltem.  Lipfius  and  others  con- 
fidered  our  author  as  the  procurator  in  Belgia,  and  the  father 
of  that  monllrous  phenomenon  ; but  the  conjeCture  was 
ill  founded,  and  has  been  fully  refuted  by  Bayle  (2). 

The  place  where  our  author  received  his  education  can- 
not now  be  known.  Mafiilia  (now  Marfeilles)  was,  at  that 
time,  the  feat  of  literature  and  polifhed  manners.  Agricola 
was  trained  up  in  that  univerfity ; but  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  enlarged  his  mind  at  the*  fame 
place,  fince,  when  he  relates  the  fa6t  of  his  father-in-law  (3), 
he  is  filent  about  himfelf.  If  he  was  educated  at  Rome, 

(1)  In  tria  cubita  triennio  adolevifle,  inceflli  tardum,  fenfu  hebetem,  et 
abfumptum  contractiene  membrorum  fubita.  Ipli  non  pridem  vidimus  eadem 
omnia  in  filio  Cornelii  Taciti,  equitis  Romani,  Belgicac  Galiiae  rationes  procii- 
rantis.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  f.  12. 

(2)  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  article  Tacitus. 

{3)  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  4. 
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we  may  be  fare  that  it  was  after  a method  very  different- 
irom  the  fafhion  then  in  vogue.  The  infant,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  age,  was  committed  to  the  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  were  generally  Greeks  (1),  and  configned,  as 
loon  as  he  grew  up,  to  the  tuition  of  flimfy  profeffors,  who 
called  themfelves  rhetoricians,  and  pretended  to  teach 
the  rules  of  attic  eloquence.  But  Greece  was  fallen  into  a 
Hate  of  degeneracy.  The  fublime  of  Demofthenes  was 
out  of  date.  Point,  antithefis,  and  brilliant  conceit,  were 
the  delight  of  vain  preceptors,  who  filled  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  held  fchools  of  declamation,  by  Cicero  called  Ludus 
impudentice.  The  manners  were  corrupted  at  the  fountain- 
head ; virtue  was  undermined  by  the  profeffors  of  morals  ; 
the  do&rine  of  Epicurus  fpread  the  mifchief  wider,  and 
the  proud  philofophy  of  the  ftoics  was  not  able  to  repair  the 
breach. 

Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the  fmalleft  tin&ure 
of  that  frivolous  fcience,  and  that  vicious  eloquence,  that 
debafed  the  Roman  genius.  He,  moil  probably,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  formed  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
time  of  the  republic  (2),  and,  with  the  help  of  a found  fcheme 
of  home-difcipline,  and  the  belt  domeftic  example,  he  grew 
up,  in  acourfe  of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of  mind  which  gives 
fuch  animation  to  his  writings.  The  early  bent  of  his  own 
natural  genius  was  fuch,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
ielf-educated ; ex  Je  natas , as  Tiberius  faid  of  one  of  his 
favourite  orators.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  at- 

(1)  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  29. 

(2)  Sec  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  28. 
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tended  the  lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fophifts  of  Greece,  taught,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
rules  of  that  manly  eloquence  which  is  fo  nobly  difplayed 
in  his  inftitutes.  Some  of  the  critics  have  applied  to 
our  author,  the  palfage  in  which  Quintilian,  after  enu- 
merating the  writers  who  flourifhed  in  that  period,  fays, 

**  There  is  another  perfon  (i)  who  gives  additional  lulfre 
“ to  the  age ; a man  who  will  defer ve  the  admiration 
“ of  posterity.  Ido  not  mention  him  at  prefent:  his  name 
“ will  be  known  hereafter.”  If  this  palfage  relates  to  Ta- 
citus, the  predi£lion  has  been  fully  verified.  When  Quin- 
tilian publifhed  his  great  work,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  t 
Tacitus  had  not  then  written  his  Annals,  or  his  Hiftory. 
Thofe  immortal  compofitions  were  publifhed  in  the  time  of  I 
Trajan.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  fentiments  of  an 
hiftorian-  are  in  unifon  with  his  own  private  character. 
Salluft  has  employed  the  colours  of  eloquence,  to  paint  the 
vices  of  the  times  which  he  defcribes  ; but  his  own  morals 
were  not  free  from  reproach.  It  is  otherwife  with  Tacitus. 
He  pronounces  fentence  againft  bad  men  and  evil  deeds, 
with  the  firmnefs  of  an  upright  judge,  who  pra&ifed  the 
virtue  which  he  commends.  Pure  and  difinterefied,  he 
wrote  and  acted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  was,  for  that 
reafon,  the  chofen  companion  and  bofom  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny  (2). 

(1) .  Supereft  adhuc,  et  exornat  retatis  noftrse  gloriam,  vir  fteculorum  memoria 
dignus,  qui  olim  nominabitur,  nunc  intelligitur.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  i. 

(2)  Cornelium  Taciturn  (fcis  quern  virum)  ar&a  familiaritate  coniplexus  eft. 
Lib.  iv.  epift,  15. 
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The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him  untainted  by  the  vices 
of  Nero’s  court.  He  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  that 
emperor  finifhed  his  career  of  guilt  and  folly  ; and  in  the 
tempehuous  times  that  followed,  he  was  hill  fecured  by  his 
tender  years.  Vefpafian  rehored  the  public  tranquillity,  re- 
vived the  liberal  arts,  and  gave  encouragement  to  men  of  ge- 
nius. In  the  hrh  eight  years  of  that  emperor,  Tacitus  was  at 
leifure  to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  cultivate  the  hudies  proper 
to  form  an  orator  and  a Roman  citizen.  The  circle  of  arts 
and  fciences  was  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  wide  range 
of  modern  times.  Eloquence  and  the  fword  were  the  means 
by  which  a Roman  afpi red  to  the  honours  of  the  hate. 
Quintilian  defcribes  the  efficient  qualities  of  an  orator,  and 
thofe,  he  fays,  confided  in  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
whole  fyhem  of  ethics,  fome  {kill  in  natural  philofophy, 
and  a competent  knowledge  of  hihory,  united  to  a perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  logic.  He  cautions  his  pupil 
“ not  to  bewilder  himfelf  in  the  maze  of  metaphyfics,  and 
the  chimerical  vifions  of  abhraft  fpeculation,  which 
“ are  too  remote  from  the  duties  of  civil  life.  What 
“ philofopher  has  ever  been  an  able  judge,  an  eminent 
4<  orator,  or  a {killful  hatefman?  The  orator,  whom  I 
“ would  form,  ffiould  be  a Roman  of  enlarged  under- 
“ handing,  a man  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  not 
■“  abforbed  in  fubtle  difquifition,  but  exercifed  in  the  com- 
“ merce  of  the  world.  Let  the  lover  of  theory  and 
“ vi lionary  fchemes  enjoy  his  retreat  in  the  fchools 
£‘  of  different  feds  ; and  let  the  ufeful  advocate  learn 
“ his  art  from  thofe  who  alone  can  teach  it,  the 

“ active* 
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**  a&ive,  the  ufeful,  and  the  induftrious  (1).”  That  Taci- 
tus agreed  with  the  doftrine  of  Quintilian,  is  evident  in  the 
paiTage  where  he  fays  of  Agricola,  that  the  commander  of 
armies  was,  in  the  courfe  of  his  education,  in  danger  of 
being  loft  to  the  public,  in  confequence  of  an  early  bias 
to  the  refined  fyftems  of  philofophy,  till,  upon  mature 
confideration,  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  wean  himfelf  from 
the  vain  purfuit  of  ingenious,  but  unavailing  fcience  (2). 

Our  author’s  firft  ambition  was  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  at  1 
the  bar.  In  the  year  of  Rome  828,  the  fixth  of  Vefpafian, 
being  then  about  eighteen,  he  attended  the  eminent  men^ 
of  the  day,  in  their  enquiry  concerning  the  caufes  of  corrupt 
eloquence.  It  is  here  aftumed,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
that  elegant  Tra6t,  for  the  reafons  given  in  the  introdu&ion 
to  the  Notes  (3).  Agricola  was  joint  conful  with  Domitian, 

A.  U.  C.  830,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the Fajli  Confulares,  becaufe  that  honour 

(1)  Hicc  exhortatio  mea  non  eo  pertinct,  utefle  oratorem  philofophum  velim, 
quando  non  alia  vitas  fe£ta  longius  a civilibus  officiis,  atque  ab  omni  munere 
oratoris  receflit.  Nam  quis  philofophorum  aut  in  j udiciis  frequens,  aut  clarus 
concionibus  fuit  ? Quis  denique  in  ipfa,  qnam  maxime  plerique  eorum  vitan- 
dam  prxcipiunt,  reipublicx  adminiftratione  verfatus  eft  ? atque  ego  ilium,  quem 
inftituo,  Romanum  quemdam  velim  efle  fapientem,  qui  non  fecretis  difputa- 

•tionibus,  fed  rerum  experiments  atque  operibus  vere  civilem  virum  exhibeat. 

Sed  quia  deferta  ab  iis,  qui  fe  ad  eloquentiam  contulerur.t,  ftudia  fapientiae,  non 

jam  in  a£tu  fuo,  atque  in  hac  fori  luce  verfantur,  fed  in  porticus  et  gymnafia  m 

primum,  mox  in  conventus  fcholarum  recefterunt,  id  quod  eft  oratori  necefla- 
rium,  nec  a dicendi  prxceptoribus  traditur,  ab  iis  petere  nimirum  necefie  eft» 
apud  quos  remanfit.  Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2. 

(2)  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  4. 

(3)  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  vol.  iv.  p.  445. 
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was  referved  for  the  confuls,  who  entered  on  their  office  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
year.  Tacitus,  though  not  more  than  twenty,  had  given 
fuch  an  earned  of  his  future  fame,  that  Agricola  chofe  him 
for  his  fon-in-law.  Thus  diffinguifhed,  our  author  began 
the  career  of  civil  preferment.  Vefpafian  had  a juft  dif- 
cernment  of  men,  and  was  the  friend  of  rifing  merit.  Rome, 
at  length,  was  governed  by  a prince,  who  had  the  good 
fenfe  and  virtue  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  chief  magiftrate, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  red  refs  all  grievances,  reftore  good 
order,  and  give  energy  to  the  laws.  In  fuch  times  the  early 
genius  of  our  author  attra&ed  the  notice  of  the  emperor. 
The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid  by  Vefpafian  (i). 
Tacitus  does  not  tell  the  particulars,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  began  with  the  functions  of  the  Vigintivirate ; a body  of 
twenty  men  commiffioned  to  execute  an  inferior  jurifdiclion 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city.  That  office,  according 
to  the  fyflem  eflablifbed  by  Auguffus,  was  a preliminary 
hep  to  the  gradations  of  the  magiftracy.  The  fenate  had 
power  to  difpenfe  with  it  in  particular  cafes  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  Tiberius  applying  to  the  fathers  (2)  for  that 
indulgence  in  favour  of  Drufus,  the  foil  of  Germanicus. 
It  is  probable  that  Tacitus  became  One  of  the  Vigintivirate , 
and  confequently  that  the  road  to  honours  was  laid  open  to 
him.  The  death  of  Vefpafian,  which  happened  A,  U.  C. 
832,  did  not  flop  him  in  his  progrefs.  Titus  was  the  friend 
.of  virtue.  The  office  of  quteflor,  which  might  be  entered 
upon  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  complete,  was,  in  the  regu- 
lar courfe,  the  next  public  honour  ; and  it  qualified  the 

(1)  Hiftory,  i.  f.  t.  (2)  Annals,  iii.  f.  29. 
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perfon  who  difcharged  it,  for  a feat  in  the  fenate  at  five- 
and-twenty.  Titus  reigned  little  more  than  two  years. 
Domitian  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Sufpicious, 
dark,  and  fullen,  he  made  the  policy  of  Tiberius  the  model 
of  his  government ; and  being  by  nature  fierce,  vindi&ive, 
impetuous,  and  fanguinary,  he  copied  the  headlong  fury 
of  Nero,  and  made  cruelty  fy Hematic.  Polfeffed  of  an 

underdanding  quick  and  penetrating,  he  could  diftinguifh 
the  eminent  qualities  of  illuftrious  men,  whom  he  dreaded 
and  hated.  He  faw  public  virtue,  and  he  deflroyed  it.  And 
yet,  in  that  difaflrous  period,  Tacitus  rofe  to  preferment. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  a man 
who  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduft  preferved  an  un- 
blemiffied  chara&er,  if  he  himfelf  had  not  furniffied  a 
folution  of  the  problem.  Agricola,  he  tells  us,  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  reltrain  the  headlong  violence  of  Domitian,  by 
his  prudence,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation;  never  choofing 
to  imitate  the  zeal  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  intemperance, 
provoked  their  fate,  and  rufhed  on  fure  deflruction,  with- 
out rendering  any  kind  of  fervice  to  their  country.  The 
conduct  of  Agricola  plainly  fhewed  that  great  men  may 
exift  in  fafety,  under  the  word  and  molt  barbarous  tyranny, 
(i).  We  may  be  fure  that  he,  who  commends  the  mild 
difpofition  of  his  father-in-law,  had  the  prudence  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  line  of  conduct.  Inltead  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  prince,  and  provoking  the  tools  of  power,  he  was 
content  to  difplay  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  He  purfued 
his  plan  of  ftudy,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  beheld  the  miferies 
of  his  country  with  anguifh  of  heart  and  fuppreffed  in- 

(i ) Poffc  etTam  fub  malis  principibus  raagnos  viros  efle.  Life  of  Agricola, 

. 42. 
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dignation.  Domitian,  we  are  told  (1),  in  order  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  paffions  that  lay  lurking  in  his  heart,  and  ga- 
thered rancour  for  a future  day,  had  pretended,  in  the  fhade 
of  literary  eafe,  to  dedicate  all  his  time  to  the  mufes.  Ta- 
citus had  a talent  for  poetry,  as  appears  in  a letter  to  his 
friend  Pliny  (2).  His  verfes,  moll  probably,  ferved  to  in- 
gratiate him  with  the  emperor ; and,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  a collection  of  apothegms,  called  Facetiarum  Libri , that 
very  amufement  was  the  trueft  wifdom  at  a time  when  fuch 
trifles  were  the  fafefl  employment.  Pliny  the  naturaliff 
publifhed  a Treatife  of  Grammar  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when 
every  other  mode  of  compofition  might  provoke  the  fudden 
fury  of  an  unrelenting  tyrant ; and  that  wife  example  Ta- 
citus might  think  proper  to  adopt.  Domitian,  it  is  certain, 
advanced  our  author’s  fortune.  It  is  no  where  mentioned 
that  Tacitus  difcharged  the  offices  of  tribune  and  asdile ; 
but  it  may  be  prefumed  that  he  paffed  through  thofe  fta- 
tions  to  the  higher  dignity  of  praetor,  and  member  of  the 
Quindecemviral  College,  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  fecular  games 
A.  U.  C.  841,  the  feventh  of  Domitian  (3). 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  our  author  and  his 
wife  left  the  city  of  Rome,  and  abfented  themfelves  more 
than  four  years.  Some  writers,  willing  to  exalt  the  virtue 

(1 ) Hiftory,  iv.  f.  86. 

(2)  The  letter  in  queftion  is,  in  many  editions,  improperly  afcribed  to  Pliny. 
It  is  manifeftly  an  anfwer  to  what  Pliny  faid  to  Tacitus,  lib.  i.  epift.  6.  Expe- 
rieris  non  Dianam  magis  montibus , quam  Minervcim  inerrare.  The  anfwer  fays, 
Aprorum  tanta  penurin  ejl,  ut  Minerva  et  Diana,  quas  ais  pariter  colendas , conveniri 
non  poj), it.  Lib.  ix.  epift.  10. 

(3)  Annals,  xi.  f.  11. 
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of  Tacitus,  and  aggravate  the  injuftice  of  Domitian,  will 
have  it  that  Tacitus  was  fent  into  banifhment.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture,  without  a fhadow  of  probability  to 
fupport  it.  Tacitus  makes  no  complaint  again  ft  Domitian  ; 
he  mentionsno  perfonal  injury;  he  received  marks  of  favour, 
and  he  acknowledges  the  obligation.  It  may,  therefore, 
with  good  reafon  be  inferred,  that  prudential  confiderations 
induced  our  author  to  retire  from  a city,  where  an  infatiatc 
tyrant  began  to  throw  off  all  referve,  and  wage  open  war 
againft  all  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  talents  and  their 
virtue.  Pliny,  the  conful,  was  in  the  fame  fttuation,  and 
has  explained  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  He  fays  of  him- 
felf,  " If  I appeared  in  the  reign  of  a difguifed,  a politic, 
“ and  infidious  prince,  to  go  forward  in  the  career  of  ho- 
61  nours,  it  was  at  a time  when  the  tyrant  had  not  unmafked 
himfelf.  As  foon  as  he  fhewed  himfelf  the  avowed  e-ne- 
“ my  of  every  virtue,  I gave  a check  to  ambition,  and, 
“ though  I faw  the  fhorteft  way  to  the  higheft  dignities,  the 
“ longeft  appeared  to  me  the  belt.  I remained,  during 
“ thofe  fcenes  of  public  mifery,  in  the  number  of  thofe 
“ who  beheld  the  defolation  of  their  country  with  filent 
“ forrow.  For  what  I then  fuffered,  it  is  now  an  ample 
“ recompence,  that,  in  thefe  days  of  felicity,  I am  allowed 
“ to  rank  with  the  good  and  virtuous  (1).”  In  this  paffage 
we  read  the  fituation  and  conduct  of  Tacitus:  he,  like  his 
friend  Pliny,  rofe  to  eminence  under  Domitian  ; and  when 

(i)  Si  curfu  quodam  proveftus  ab  illo  infidiofiffimo  principe,  antequam  pro- 
fiteretur  odium  bonorum  ; poftquam  profeffus  eft,  fubftiti ; quum  viderem  quar 
ad  honores  compendia  paterent,  longius  iter  malui : ft  malis  temporibus  inter 
maeftos  et  paventes,  bonis  inter  fecuros  gaudentefque  numeror.  Panfeg.  Traj- 
f.  95. 
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he  faw  that  iniquity  and  bafe  compliances  were  the  mod 
compendious  means,  like  his  friend  he  bounded  his  retreat, 
refolved,  at  a diflance  from  Rome,  to  feck  a flicker  from 
danger,  and  wait  for  better  times. 

tie  bad  been  four  years  abfent  from  Rome,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Agricola’s  death  (1).  That  commander 
had  carried  his  victorious  arms  from  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  Britain  to  the  Grampian  Hills  in  Caledonia,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay ; but  fuch  a 
rapid  courfe  of  brilliant  fuccefs  alarmed  the  jealou.ly  of  an 
emperor,  who  dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  a great  military 
character.  Agricola  was  recalled  A.  U.  C.  838.  He  en- 
tered Rome  in  a private  manner,  and  was  received  by  Do- 
mitian  with  cold  civility  and  disenabled  rancour.  He  lived 
a few  years  longer  in  a modefl  retreat,  and  the  exercife  of 
domeflic  virtue,  endeavouring  to  fhade  the  luflre  of  his 
vafl  renown.  He  died  on  the  23d  day  of  Augufl,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  846,  of  the  Chriflian  aera  93.  A report  pre- 
vailed, that  a dofe  of  poifon,  adminiflered  by  the  emperor’s 
order,  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Tacitus  mentions  the  fuf- 
picion,  but  does  not  forget  that  calumny  is  often  bufy  with 
falfe  fuggeflions.  Grief  is  credulous,  and,  on  that  occa- 
iion,  might  have  been  hurried  away  by  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  ; but  Tacitus  was  generous  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  candour,  that  the  flory  re  fled  on  no  kind 
of  proof  (2).  He  returned  to  Rome  foon  after  the  death  of 

(1)  Nobis  tarn  longae  abfentbe  conditione  ante  quadriennium  amiffus  es.  Vita 
Agric.  f.  45. 

(2)  Augebat  miferationem  conftans  rumor,  “ Veneno  interceptum.”  Nobis 
nihil  comperti  afiirmare  aufim.  Vita  Agric.  f.  43. 
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his  father-in-law,  and  from  that  time  faw  the  beginning  of 
the  moft  dreadful  aera,  in  which  Domitian  broke  out  with 
unbridled  fury, and  made  the  city  ot  Rome  a theatre  of  blood 
and  horror.  Pliny  defcribes  the  tyrant  in  his  clofe  retreat, 
brooding  over  mifchief,  like  a favage  bead  in  his  den,  and 
never  id'uing  from  his  folitude,  but  to  make  a worfe  foli- 
tude  round  him.  He  adds  a fentiment  truly  noble  in  the 
mouth  of  a Heathen,  and,  in  fact,  worthy  of  a Chriftian 
philofopher.  Domitian,  he  fays,  fecluded  himfelf  within 
the  walls  of  his  palace  ; but  he  carried  with  him  the  malice 
of  his  heart,  his  plans  of  future  madacre,  and  the  prefence 
of  an  avenging  God  (1). 

The  mod  illudrious  citizens  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy.  They  were  dedroyed  by  poifon,  or  the  a da  din’s 
dagger.  In  fome  indances,  the  tyrant  widied  to  give  the 
colour  of  judice  to  the  mod  horrible  murders,  and  for  that 
purpofe  ordered  accufations,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  tribunal  of  the  fathers.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
he  inveded  the  fenate-houfe  with  an  armed  force,  and  ex- 
torted a condemnation  of  the  mod  upright  citizens.  Senators 
were  thrown  into  dungeons;  rocks  and  barren  idands  were 
crowded  with  illudrious  exiles,  who  were,  in  a fhort  time, 
murdered  by  the  centurions  and  their  hired  adadins. 
Wealth  and  merit  were  capital  crimes  ; the  race  of  informers 
enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  ruined  families ; 
flaves  were  admitted  to  give  evidence  againd  their  maders  ; 

( i ).  Non  adire  quifquam,  non  atloqui  audebat,  tenebras  temper  fecretumque 
captantem,  nec  unquam  ex  folitudine  fua  prodeuntem,  nifi  *it  folitudinem 
faceret.  Ille  tamen  quibus  fe  parietibus  et  niuris  falutem  fuam  tueri  videbatur, 
dojuiji  fecum,  et  infidias,  et  ultorem  Deum  inclufit.  Paneg.  Trag.  f.  49. 
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freedmen  were  fuborned  againfl  their  patrons,  and  num- 
bers perifhed  by  the  treachery  of  their  friends  (i). 

A confpiracy,  at  length,  was  formed  in  the  palace  by 
the  domeftic  fervants.  Domitian  fell  under  repeated 
wounds  on  the  1 8th  of  September  A.  U.  C.  849,  of  the 
Chriftian  sera  96,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  his  reign.  Nerva  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  and 
carried  with  him  to  that  eminence  virtues  unknown  to  his 
predeceffors,  who  had  been,  as  Pliny  obferves,  mafters  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  flaves  to  their  own  freedmen  (2). 
Nerva  found  means  to  reconcile  two  things,  which  had  been 
thought  incompatible  ; civil  liberty  and  the  prerogative  of 
the  prince  (3).  The  emperor  was  no  longer  fuperior  to  the 
law  ; he  was  fubject  to  it  (4).  Nerva,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
850,  was  joint  conful  with  Verginius  Rufus  ; both  vener- 
able old  men,  who  exhibited  to  the  people  the  auguft  fpec- 
tacle  of  diflinguifhed  virtue  advanced  to  a poff  of  dignity. 
Nerva  had  been  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  accept  the 
imperial  fway  ; and  Rufus,  when  it  was  prefled  upon  him 
by  the  legions  in  Germany,  had  the  glory  of  refufmg  it 
upon  the  noblefl  principle,  becaufe  he  wiffied  to  fee  the 
military  fubordinate  to  the  legiflative  authority  of  the 
fenate  (5). 

(1)  Hift.  book  i.  f.  2. 

(2)  Plcrique  principes,  cum  eflent  civium  domini,  Iibertorum  erant  fervi. 
Paneg.  Traj.  f.  88. 

(3)  Res  olim  diflociabiles  ; libertatem  ac  principatum.  Vita  Agvic.  f.  3. 

(4)  Non  eft  princeps  fuper  leges,  fed  leges  fuper  principem.  Paneg.Traj.  f.  65. 

(5)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 
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Verginius  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  having  feen,  in  the  courfe  of  a long  life,  ele- 
ven emperors,  and  furvived  them  all,  notwithftanding  the 
virtues  that  adorned  his  character.  He  lived  to  fee  himfelf 
extolled  by  poets, andcelebrated  by  hiftorians,  anticipating  the 
praife  of  pofterity,  and  enjoying  his  pofthumous  fame  (1). 
Tacitus  was  created  conful  for  the  remainder  of  the  yeai\> 
and  for  that  reafon,  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lift  of 
confuls.  In  honour  of  Verginius,  the  fenate  decreed  that 
the  rites  of  fepulture  fhould  be  performed  at  the  public 
expence.  Tacitus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  from  the 
roftrum.  The  applaufe  of  fuch  an  orator,  Pliny  fays,  was 
fufficient  to  crown  the  glory  of  a well  fpent  life  (2).  Nerva 
died  on  the  27th  of  January  A.  U.  C.  851,  having,  about 
three  months  before,  adopted  Trajan  for  his  fuccefTor.  In 
that  fhort  interval  the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Life  of  Agricola ; and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe 
Tacitus  mentions  Nerva  Cesar,  but  does  not  ftyle  him 
Divus,  the  deified  Nerva,  which,  they  fay,  would  have 
been  the  cafe  if  the  emperor  was  then  deceafed  ; but  they 
forgot  that,  in  the  fame  Tra6t,  our  author  tells  us  how 
ardently  Agricola  wifhed  to  fee  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  feat  of  empire  (3) ; and  that  wifh  would  have  been  an 
awkward  compliment  to  the  reigning  prince.  It  feems 
therefore  probable,  that  the  Life  of  Agricola  was  publi died  / 

(x)  Legit  fcripta  de  fe  carmina ; legit  hiftorias,  et  pofteritati  fuse  interfuit. 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epift.  i . 

(2)  Laudatus  eft  a Cornelio  Tacito  : nam  hie  fupremus  felicitati  ejus  cumulus 
acceffit ; laudator  eloquentiflimus.  Lib.  ii.  epift.  j. 

(3)  Durare  in  hac  beatiflimi  feculi  luce,  ac  principemTrajanum  videre  augurio 
votifque  ominabatur.  Vita  Agric.  f.  44. 
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in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  Treatifeon  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  it  is  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  of  Rome  851.  The  new  emperor,  whofe  adoption 
and  fucceffion  had  been  confirmed  by  a decree  of  the  fenate, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  and  his  own  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  empire.  Being  of  a warlike  difpofition,  he 
was  not  in  hafle  to  leave  the  army,  but  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  In  fuch  a juncture,  a picture  of  German 
manners  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  public* 
The  fecond  confulfhip  of  Trajan  is  mentioned  in  the  Tract 
(1),  and  that  was  A.  U.  C.  851,  in  conjunction  with  Nerva) 
who  died  before  the  end  of  January.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  defcription  of  Germany  faw  the  light  in  the  courfe 
of  that  year.  The*‘Dialogue  concerning  Oratory  was  an 
earlier  production,  and  probably  was  publifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Titus  or  Domitian,  who  are  both  celebrated  in  that 
very  piece,  for  their  talents,  and  their  love  of  polite  litera- 
ture. 

The  friendfhip  that  fubfiltcd  between  our  author  and  the 
younger  Pliny  is  well  known.  It  was  founded  on  the  con- 
i'onance  of  their  ftudies  and  their  virtues.  When  Pliny  fays 
that  a good  and  virtuous  prince  can  never  be  fincerely 
loved,  unlefs  we  fhew  our  deteftation  of  the  tyrants  that 
preceded  him  (2),  we  may  be  furc  that  Tacitus  was  of  the 
fame  opinion.  They  were  both  convinced  that  a flriking 

(1)  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  37. 

(2)  Neque  enim  fatis  amarint  bonos  principes,  qui  malos  fatis  non  oderint. 
PaReg.  Traj.  f.  53. 
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pi£ture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in  contrail  to 
ihe  felicity  of  the  times  that  fucceeded.  Pliny  acted  up  to 
his  own  idea  in  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  where  we  find  a 
vein  of  fatire  on  Bomitian  running  through  the  whole 
piece.  It  appears,  in  his  Letters,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts 
of  writing  Hiltory  on  the  fame  principle.  To  give  perpe- 
tuity to  real  merit,  and  not  fuffer  the  men,  who  defervedto 
live  in  the  memory  of  ages,  to  fink  into  oblivion,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  honourable  employment,  and  the  furefl  way 
to  tranfmit  his  own  name  to  poflerity  (1)  ; but  he  had  not 
refolution  to  undertake  that  arduous  talk.  Tacitus  had  more 
vigour  of  mind ; he  thought  more  intenfely,  and  with 
deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.  We  find  that  he  had 
formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his  Hillory,  and  re- 
folved  to  execute  it,  in  order  to  fhew  the  horrors  of  llavery, 
and  the  debafement  of  the  Roman  people  through  the  whole 
of  Domitian’s  reign  (2). 

He  did  not,  however,  though  employed  in  a great  and 
important  work,  renounce  his  praftice  in  the  forum.  It  is 
true,  as  hated  in  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  old  republic  was  no  longer  to  be  found 
under  the  emperors  ; but  hill  great  opportunities  occurred, 
and  the  powers  of  oratory  were  called  forth  on  fubjects 
worthy  of  Cicero  and  Hortenfius.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinces produced  many  a Ver res,  and  the  plundered  na- 
tives had  frequent  caufe  of  complaint.  Senators  of  the 


(1)  Pulchrum  imprimis  videtur,  non  pati  occidere  quibus  aeternitas  debetuv, 
aliorumque  famam  cum  fua  extendcre.  Lib.  v.  epift.  8. 


(2)  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  3. 
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firft  eminence  were  haraffed  by  the  crew  of  informers;  and 
their  fortunes,  their  rank  and  dignity,  their  families,  and  all 
that  "was  dear  to  them,  depended  on  the  ilfue  of  the  caufe. 
The  orator,  on  fuch  occafions,  felt  himfelf  roufed  and  ani- 
mated : he  could  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  difcourfe ; 
open  every  fource  of  the  pathetic  ; draw  the  tear  of  com- 
panion ; and  mould  his  audience  according  to  his  will  and 
pleafure.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  profecution  of  Marius 
Prifcus,  who  had  been  proconful  of  Africa,  and  flood  im- 
peached before  the  fenate  at  the  fuit  of  the  province.  Pliny 
relates  the  whole  tranfaftion.  Prifcus  prefented  a memorial, 
praying  to  be  tried  by  a commiffion  of  fele£l  judges.  Ta- 
citus and  Pliny,  by  the  fpecial  appointment  of  the  fathers, 
were  advocates  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  They  thought 
it  their  duty  to  inform  the  houfe,  that  the  crimes  alledged 
againfl  Prifcus  were  of  too  atrocious  a nature  to  fall  within 
the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court.  Fronto.  Catius  flood 
up  in  his  favour,  and  difplayed  all  the  force  of  pathetic  elo- 
quence. The  villains,  to  whom  it  was  alledged  that  Prifcus 
had  fold  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. The  charge  againfl  the  proconful  was  heard  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  the  mofl  augufl  that  had  ever  been  feen, 
the  emperor  (for  he  was  then  conful)  prefiding  in  perfon. 
Pliny  fpoke  almofl  five  hours  fucceflively.  Claudius  Marcelh- 
nus,  and  Salvias  Liberalis  exerted  themfelves  for  their  client. 
Tacitus  replied  with  great  eloquence,  and  a certain  dig- 
nity, which  diflinguifhed  all  his  fpeeches  (i).  It  was  fomc- 
thing  very  noble,  fays  Pliny,  and  worthy  of  Ancient  Rome, 

(5)  Refporulit  Cornelius  Tacitus  eloquentiflime,  et,  quod  exitnium  orationi 
c jus  ineit,  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epiit.  11. 
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to  fee  the  fenate  deliberating  three  days  together.  The 
refult  was,  that  Prifcus  was  fentenced  to  pay  700,000 
fefterces,  the  amount  of  the  bribes  he  had  received,  and  to 
be  banilhed  Italy.  The  fenate  concluded  the  buhnefs,  with 
a declaration  that  Tacitus  and  Pliny  executed  the  trull  re- 
pofed  in  them  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  the  houfe. 

This  caufe  was  tried  A.  U.  C.  853,  in  the  third  of  Trajan’s 
reign.  From  that  time  Tacitus  dedicated  himfelf  altogether 
to  his  Hillory.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  our  author  was  fre- 
quented by  a number  of  vilitors,  who  admired  his  genius, 
and  for  that  reafon  went  in  crowds  to  his  levee  (1).  From 
that  conflux  of  men  of  letters,  Tacitus  could  not  fail  to  gain 
the  belt  information.  Pliny  fent  him  a full  detail  of  all  the 
circumllances  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  loll  his  life  in  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  (2),  in 
order  that  an  exad  relation  of  that  event  might  be  tranfmit- 
ted  to  pollerity.  Pliny  fays,  “ If  my  uncle  is  mentioned  in 
“ your  immortal  work,  his  name  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
“ records  of  fame.”  He  fays  in  another  Letter,  “ I prefage 
“ that  your  Hillory  will  be  immortal.  I ingenuoully  own, 
“ therefore,  that  I wifh  to  find  a place  in  it.  If  we  are  ge- 
“ nerally  careful  to  have  our  faces  taken  by  the  bell  artift, 
“ ought  we  not  to  defire  that  our  adions  may  be  celebrated 
“ by  an  author  of  your  dillinguifhed  chara6ler?”  With 
that  view  he  draws  up  an  account  of  his  conducl  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  Bebius  Mafia ; and  after  Hating  the  particulars, 

(1)  Copia  ftudioforum,  quce  ad  te  admiratione  ingenii  tui  convenit.  Lib.  iv. 
epift.  13. 

(2)  Lib.  vi.  epift.  1 6. 
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be  concludes,  “ Whatever  my  merit  may  be  in  this  bufi- 
“ nefs,  it  is  in  your  power  to  heighten  and’  fpread  the 
“ lultre  of  it ; though  I am  far  from  defiring  you  would 
“ in  the  lealt  exceed  the  bounds  of  reality.  Hiltory  ought 
“ to  be  guided  by  drift  truth,  and  worthy  actions  require 
“ nothing  more(i).” 

Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
Cilicia  A.  U.  C.  870,  A.  D.  117.  The  exad  time  when 
our  author  publifhed  his  Hidory  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  in 
( home  period  of  Trajan’s  reign.  He  was  refolved  to  fend  his 
work  into  the  world  in  that  happy  age  when  he  could  think 
with  freedom,  and  what  he  thought  he  could  publifh  in 
perfed  fecurity  (2).  He  began  from  the  accelfionof  Galba 
A.  U.  C.  822,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  his  narrative 
to  the  death  of  Domitian  in  the  year  849  ; the  whole  com- 
prifing  a period  of  feven-and-twenty  years,  full  of  import- 
ant events,  and  fudden  revolutions,  in  which  the  praetorian 
bands,  the  armies  in  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Syria, 
claimed  a right  to  raife  whom  they  thought  proper  to  the 
imperial  feat,  without  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
fenate.  Such  was  the  fubje£t  Tacitus  had  before  him.  The 
fummary  view,  which  he  has  given  of  thofe  difaflrous 
times,  is  the  mod  awful  pidure  of  civil  commotion,  and  the 
1 wild  diffraction  of  a frantic  people  (3).  Voflius  fays,  the 
whole  work  confided  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  books ; but,  to 


(1$  Nam  nec  hiftoria  debet  egredi  veritatem,  et  honefte  fa&is  veritas  fufficit. 
Lib.  vii.  epift.  33. 

(2)  Rara  temporum  felicitate,  ubi  fentire  quae  velis,  et  quae  fentias  dicere 
licet.  Hift.  i f.  I. 

(3)  See  Hiftory,  i.  f.  2. 
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the  great  lofs  of  the  literary  world,  we  have  only  four 
books,  and  rhe  beginning  oi  the  fifth.  In  what  remains,  we 
have  little  after  the  accelfion  of  Vefpafian.  The  Reign 
of  Titus,  the  delight  of  human-kind,  is  totally  loft,  and 
Domitian  has  efcaped  the  vengeance  of  the  hiftorian’s  pen. 

The  Hiftory  being  finifhed,  Tacitus  did  not  think  that  he 
had  completed  his  Tablature  of  Slavery.  He  went  back  to 
Tiberius,  who  left  a model  of  tyranny  for  his  fucceffors. 
This  fecond  work  included  a period  of  four-and- fifty  years, 
from  the  year  767,  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  The  part 
of  the  Hiftory  which  has  come  dowrr  to  us,  does  not  include 
two  entire  years.  During  that  time  the  whole  empire  was 
convulfed,  and  the  author  had  to  arrange  the  operations  of 
armies  in  Germany,  Batavia,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Judaea,  all  .in 
motion  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  This  was  not  the  cafe  in 
the  Annals.  The  Roman  world  was  in  profound  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  Hiftory  of  Domeftic  TranfaHions  was  to  fupply 
Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us,  with  his 
tifual  brevity,  the  true  charafter  of  this  part  of  his  work  : 
“ The  detail  ;i),  he  fays,  into  which  he  was  obliged  to  en- 
“ ter,  while  it  gave  leffons  of  prudence,  was  in  danger  of 
“ being  dry  and  unentertaining.  In  other  Hiftories,  the 
“ operation  of  armies,  the  fituation  of  countries,  the  events 
tc  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  illuftrious  generals,  awaken 
“ curiofity,  and  expand  the  imagination.  We  have  nothing 
- 4 before  us  but  a6h  of  defpotifm,  continual  accufations, 
“ the  treachery  of  friends,  the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial 
54  after  trial,  ending  always  in  the  fame  tragic  cataftrophe. 


(1)  See  Annals,  iv.  f,  33. 
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“ Events  like  thefe  will  give  to  the  work  a tedious  uniformity, 
“ w ithout  an  cLjcdt  to  enliven  attention,  without  an  inci- 
“ dent  to  prevent  fatiety.”  But  the  genius  of  Tacitus  fur- 
mounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep  attention 
awake,  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  and  enlighten  the  under- 
flanding.  The  flyle  of  the  Annals  differs  from  that  of  the 
Hiflory,  which  required  ftately  periods,  pomp  of  expreffion, 
and  harmonious  fentences.  The  Annals  are  written  in  a 
ffrain  more  fubdued  and  temperate:  every  phrafe  is  a 
maxim  : the  narrative  goes  on  with  rapidity  ; the  author  is 
fparing  of  words,  and  prodigal  ol  fentiment:  the  chara&ers 
are  drawn  with  a profound  knowdedge  of  human  nature, 
and  when  we  fee  them  figuring  on  the  ftage  of  public  bu- 
finefs,  w^e  perceive  the  internal  fpring  of  their  a61ions ; we 
fee  their  motives  at  work,  and  of  courfe  are  prepared  to 
judge  of  their  conduct. 

The  Annals,  as  well  as  the  Hiffory,  have  fuffered  by  the 
barbarous  rage,  and  more  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  tribes 
that  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Part  of  the  fifth  book, 
containing  three  years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  years 
of  Caligula,  the  fix  firft  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  laft  of 
Nero,  have  perifhed  in  the  wreck  of  literature.  We  find 
f that  Tacitus  intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to 
review  the  reign  of  Auguftus(i),  in  order  to  detedl  the 
arts  by  which  the  old  conftitution  was  overturned  to  make 
way  for  the  government  of  a fingle  ruler.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  a writer,  would  have  been  a curious  portion 

f (j)  Csetera  illius  sctatis  memorabo,  fi,  effe&is  in  qua:  tendi,  plures  ad  curas 
•vitam  rroduxero.  Annals,  lib.  iii.  f.  24. 
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of  hiltory  ; but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
his  defign  into  execution.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author.  It  feems,  however, 
highly  probable  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  wc 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  he  furvived  his  friend  Pliny. 
Thofe  two  writers  were  the  ornaments  of  the  age ; both 
men  of  genius ; both  encouragers  of  literature  ; the  friends 
of  liberty  and  virtue.  The  efleem  and  affection,  with  which 
Pliny  thought  of  our  author,  is  evident  in  feveral  of  his 
Letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  palfage  : 
“ I never  was  touched  with  a more  fenhble  pleafure,  than 
“ by  an  account  which  I lately  received  from  Cornelius 
“ Tacitus.  He  informed  me  that,  at  the  lalt  Circenhan 

games,  he  fat  next  to  a ttranger,  who,  after  much 
*c  difcourfe  on  various  fubjefts  of  learning,  afked  him  if 
“ he  was  an  Italian,  or  a provincial  ? Tacitus  replied,  Your 
“ acquaintance  with  literature  mull  have  informed  you  who 
“ I am.  Ay ! faid  the  man  ; pray  then  is  it  Tacitus  or 
“ Pliny  I am  talking  with  ? I cannot  exprefs  how  highly 
“ I am  pleafed  to  find  that  our  names  are  not  fo  much  the 
“ proper  appellations  of  men,  as  a kind  of  dillinclion  for 
“ learning  itfelf(i).”  Had  Pliny  been  the  furvivor,  he, 
who  lamented  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  would  not  have 
failed  to  pay  the  lafh  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 

(i)  Nunquam  majorem  cepi  voiuptatem,  quam  nuper  ex  fermone  Cornelii 
Taciti.  Narrabat  fediffe  fe  cum  quodam  Circenfibus  proximis  ; hunt  port  varios 
eruditofque  fermones  requififie,  Jtalicus  es,  an  provincialis  ? Se  refpondiffe, 
Nojli  me  equidem  exjludiis . Ad  hoc  Ulunv  Tacitus  es,  an  PJinius  ? Exprimere 
non  poffum,  quam  fit  jucundum  mihi,  quod  nomina  noftra  quafi  literarum  pro- 
pria, non  hominum,  litteris  redduntur.  Lib.  ix.  epift,  23. 
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The  commentators  afliime  it  as  a certain  fa£L  that  our 
author  mud  have  left  iffue ; and  their  reafon  is,  bccaufe 
they  hnd  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was  created  em- 
peror A.  U.  C.  1028,  A.  D.  275,  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
the  great  hidorian  (1).  That  excellent  prince  was  only 
fhewn  to  the  world.  He  was  fnatched  away  by  a fit  of  ill- 
nefs  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  having  crowded  into  that 
lliort  reign  a number  of  virtues.  Vopifcus  tells  us,  that  he 
ordered  the  image  of  Tacitus,  and  a complete  colle£tion  of 
his  works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a fpecial 
direction  that  twelve  copies  fhould  be  made  every  year  (2), 
at  the  public  expence.  But  when  the  mutilated  itate,  in 
which  our  author  has  come  down  to  polferity,  is  conlidered, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  orders  of  the  prince  were 
never  executed. 

No  ftone,  and  no  fepulchral  infcription  has  been  found  to 
tell  where  the  remains  of  our  author  were  depofited  ; but 
he,  whofe  works  are  a lading  memorial,  monimentum  are. 
perennius , did  not  hand  in  need  of  perifhable  materials.  All 
the  powers  that  form  and  conflitute  a true  genius,  were  his 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  had  befides  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  the  modes  of  government  then  known  in  the 
world ; he  was  verfed  in  civil  affairs  ; he  knew  the  policy 
of  flatefmen,  and  he  read  men  as  well  as  books.  With  a 
mind  thus  prepared,  he  undertook  to  write  the  Hiflory  of  his 
own  times.  Before  he  entered  on  his  talk,  it  is  ovident  that 

(1)  Vopifcus,  Vita  Taciti.  (2)  Vopifcus,  ibidem. 
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he  had  well  confidered  the  nature  and  importance  of  it.  He 
agreed  with  Cicero,  who  fays,  “ It  is  the  firft  law  of  hiftory 
“ that  the  writer  fhould  neither  dare  to  advance  what  is 
“ falfe,  nor  to  fupprefs  what  is  true  ; that  he  fhould  relate 
u the  fa6ls  with  ftri6t  impartiality,  free  from  ill-will  or  fa- 
“ vour ; that  his  narrative  fhould  diftinguifh  the  order  of 
4t  time,  and,  when  necelfary,  give  the  defcription  of  places ; 
H that  he  fhould  unfold  the  hatefinan’s  motives,  and  in  his 
“ account  of  the  tranfattions  and  the  events,  interpofe  his 
“ own  judgment ; and  fhould  not  only  relate  what  was 
<c  done,  but  how  it  was  done  ; and  what  fhare  chance,  or 
" rafhnefs,  or  prudence  had  in  the  iffue : that  he  fhould  give 
“ the  chara&ers  of  the  leading  men,  their  weight  and  in- 
**  fluence,  their  paffions,  their  principles,  and  their  conduct 
<c  through  life(i).”  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  was 
our  author’s  model,  fince  we  find  him,  in  different  parts  of 
his  work,  laying  down  thofe  very  rules.  But  there  was 
hill  a fuperior  rule  which  Tacitus  prefcribed  to  himfelf, 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  few  hihorians.  He  fays 
exprefsly,  “ that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  writer  to  re -judge 
“ the  aftions  of  men,  to  the  end  that  the  good  and  worthy 


(i)  Quis  nefeit  primam  efle  hiftoriae  legem,  ne  quid  falfi  dlcere  audeat,  ne 
quid  veri  non  audeat ; ne  qua  fufpicio  gratis  fit  in  feribendo,  ne  qua  fimultatis. 
Rerum  ratio  ordinem  temporum  defiderat,  regionum  deferiptionem  ; vult  etiam, 
quoniam  in  rebus  magnis  memoriaque  dignis,  confilia  primum,  deiiule  adda, 
poftea  eventus  expeddantur,  et  de  confiliis  fignificari  quid  feriptor  putet,  et  in 
rebus  getlis  declarari  non  folum  quid  addum,  aut  diddum  fit,  fed  etiam  quomodoj 
ct  cum  de  eventu  dicatur,  ut  caufre  explicentur  omnes,  vel  cafus,  vel  fapientia?, 
vel  temeritatis ; hominumque  ipforum  non  folum  res  geltae,  fed  etiam  qui 
fama  ac  nomine  excellant,  de  cujufque  vita,  atque  natura.  De  Orat.  lib.  ii. 
f.  6 2 and  6 3. 
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44  may  meet  with  the  reward  due  to  eminent  virtue,  and 
44  that  pernicious  citizens  may  be  deterred  by  the  condem- 
44  nation  that  waits  on  evil  deeds  at  the  tribunal  of  pofte- 
44  rity.  In  this  confilts  the  chief  part  of  the  hiftorian's 
44  duty  (i).” 

With  this  fublime  idea,  this  grand  moral  principle,  our 
author  entered  on  his  office,  and  no  wonder  that  he  has  de» 
ferved  to  be  fly  led  the  great  hiftorian  of  antiquity.  To  the 
generous  and  noble  principle  that  guided  his  pen  throughout 
his  work,  he  united  a fund  of  knowledge,  and  the  colours  of 
eloquence.  Every  fhort  defcription  is  a picture  in  minia- 
ture : we  fee  the  perfon  afling,  fpeaking,  or  fuffering  : our 
paffions  are  kept  in  a tumult  of  emotion;  they  fucceed  each 
other  in  quick  viciffitude ; they  mix  and  blend  in  various 
combinations ; we  glow  with  indignation,  we  melt  into  tears. 
What  a piflure  have  we  of  Tiberius,  the  clofe,  difguifed, 
fyflematic  tyrant ! the  have  in  the  ifle  of  Caprea  to  his  un- 
natural vices,  and,  amidft  his  pleafures,  a prey  to  his  own 
guilty  confcience!  We  behold  his  inward  torture,  the 
laniatus  pedoris  / In  what  an  amiable  light  is  Germanicus 
reprefented  1 How  noble  his  fpeech  to  the  feditious  foldiers  ! 
What  landfkip  painter  can  equal  the  defcription  of  the 
field  covered  with  the  limbs  of  the  legions  flaughtered  under 
Varus  ? And  when  at  laft  we  fee  Germanicus  on  his  death- 
bed in  Syria,  can  a more  interefting  and  pathetic  fcene  be 
prefented  to  our  imagination?  When  his  wife,  Agrippina, 
at  the  port  of  Brundufium,  iffiues  forth  from  the  fhip,  lead- 
ing her  children,  with  the  urn  of  Germanicus  in  her  hand, 

(i)  See  the  quotation  in  the  Title-page. 
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and  her  eyes  fixed  on  that  melancholy  object,  amidd  the 
mournful,  and,  it  may  be  faid,  the  eloquent  filence  of  fpec- 
tators  crowded  on  the  walls,  on  tops  of  houfes,  and  on  the 
coad,  can  the  terrible  graces  of  that  whole  defcription  be 
fufficiently  admired?  Meifalina  is  reprefented  in  the  trued 
colours ; odious  for  her  vices,  deteded  for  her  crimes,  yet, 
by  the  magic  pencil  of  Tacitus,  made  in  the  end  an  object 
of  compahion.  When  we  fee  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus, 
flretched  on  the  ground,  with  her  mother  weeping  over  her ; 
when  we  hear  that  mother  exhorting  her  to  end  her  mifery  ; 
when  we  fee  the  daughter  with  a feeble  arm  aiming  a poniard 
at  her  bread,  yet  irrefolute,  hefitating,  unable  to  execute 
her  purpofe  ; and  at  lad,  with  the  abidance  of  the  tribune, 
dying  in  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  mother;  we  yield  to  the 
fenfations  of  humanity ; we  pity  the  unhappy  victim,  and 
almod  forgive  her  crimes.  In  the  account  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  conducted  from  a fhip-wreck  to  her  own 
villa,  and,  after  all  the  uproar  of  crowds  and  mariners  on 
the  fea-coad,  terrified  by  the  mournful  filence  all  around 
her,  we  have  a picture  of  didrefs  that  keeps  the  heart  in 
agitation  ; and  it  may  be  afked,  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Hidory,  is  there  any  thing  fo  truly  affe£ting  as  her  two  lad 
words,  Ventrem  feri  (1)  ? The  mother  of  Nero  fays  to  the 
centurion,  Plunge  your  fword  in  my  womb  ! An  inge- 
nious French  critic  has  feleHed  the  paffages  in  Homer  that 
prefent  fubjeHs  for  the  canvafs  of  the  artid ; but  it  may 
fafely  be  faid,  that  a more  intereding  collection  may  be 
found  in  Tacitus.  The  wife  of  Arminius  coming  forth  from 
the  cadle,  where  fhe  was  befieged  with  Scgedes  her  father, 


(i)  Annals,  xiv.  f.  8. 
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prefects  a fubjed  worthy  of  the  fineft  painter.  We  fee  her 
before  us,  breathing  the  fpirit  of  her  hufband,  determined, 
lilent,  not  a tear  falling,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  womb, 
then  pregnant  with  an  infant  to  be  bom  in  llavery  (1).  To 
mention  all  the  infiances  of  a fimilar  nature,  were  an  endlefs 
talk ; for,  in  fad,  the  Annals  may  be  called  an  hifiorical 
pidure  gallery.  It  is  by  that  magic  power  that  Tacitus  has 
been  able  to  animate  the  dry  regularity  of  the  chronologic 
order,  and  to  fpread  a charm  through  the  whole,  that 
awakens  curiofity,  and  enchains  attention.  How  different 
from  the  gazette  fiyle  of  Suetonius,  who  relates  his  fads  in 
a calm  unimpafiioned  tone,  unmoved  by  the  diftrefs  of  in- 
jured virtue,  and  never  rifing  to  indignation.  Tacitus,  on 
the  contrary,  fits  in  judgment  on  the  prince,  the  fenate,  the 
confuls,  and  the  people ; and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affed  the 
heart,  and  through  the  imagination  to  inform  the  under- 
fianding.  The  Hifiory  of  Tacitus  is  Philofophy  teaching 
by  examples. 

It  may  be  expeded,  that  fome  notice  fhould  be  taken  of 
the  objedions  which  have  been  urged  by  the  various  writers, 
who  have  thought  proper  to  place  themfelves  in  the  chair 
of  criticifm.  It  has  been  truly  faid,  that  the  people  never 
leave  any  man,  however  great  his  merit,  without  a rival ; 
populus  ncminem  fine  ccmulo  Jinit.  The  fame  has  happened 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Parties  and  fa6tions  prevail j the 
critics  take  the  lead,  and  under  their  banners  all  are  lifted  ; 

(1)  Inerant  foemime  nobiles,  inter  quas  uxor  Arminii,  eademque  filia  Segeftis, 
mariti  magis  quam  parentis  animo,  ncque  vitta  in  lacrymas,  neque  voce  fupplex, 
t'ompreflis  intra  finum  raanibus,  gravid  urn  uterum  intuens.  Annals,  i.  f.  57. 
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fome  for  Thucydides,  fome  for  Sallull,  otliers  for  Livy  and 
Polybius  ; all  inllamed  with  animolity,  and  none  attending 
to  the  fpecilic  qualities  that  diHinguilh  the  refpeclive  au- 
thors. The  firft  charge  exhibited  againd  Tacitus  is,  that  he 
has  written  bad  Latin.  This  Thai!  be  anfwered  by  a writer 
who  was  mailer  of  as  much  elegance  as  can  be  attained  in 
a dead  language.  “ Who,  fays  Muretus,  are  we  moderns,, 
“ even  if  all,  who  have  acquired  great  fkill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
“ guage,  were  affembled  in  a body ; who  are  we  that  pre- 
“ fume  to  pronounce  againfl  an  author,  who,  when  the 
“ Roman  language  Hill  flourifhed  in  all  its  fplendor  (and  it 
“ flourifhed  to  the  time  of  Hadrian),  was  deemed  the  moll 
“ eloquent  orator  of  his  time  ? When  we  refleCl  on  the 
“ number  of  ancient  authors  whofe  works  have  been  de- 
“ flroyed,  which  of  us  can  pretend  to  fay  that  the  words, 
“ which  appear  new  in  Tacitus,  were  not  known  and  u fed 
u by  the  ancients  ? And  yet,  at  the  diflance  of  ages,  when 
“ the  productions  of  genius  have  been  well  nigh  extin- 
“ guifhed,  we  of  this  day  take  upon  us,  in  a decilive  tone, 
to  condemn  the  moll  celebrated  writers,  whofe  cooks  and 
“ mule-drivers  underllood  the  Latin  language,  and  fpoke 
“ it  better  than  the  moll  confident  fcholar  of  the  prefent 
“ age  (l)d’  If  it  be  faid  that  the  quarrel  is  not  with. 

fingle 


(i)  Qui  nos  fumus,  fi  omnes  in  unum  conferantur,  quicunque  hac  tempeftate 
Latine  loqui  videmur,  ut  de  feriptore  fapientifiimo,  nato  iis  temporibus,  quibus  ad— 
hue  Romana  lingua  florebat  (plane  enim  floruit  ufque  ad  Hadrianum),  habito  difer- 
tiflimo  setatis  Cute,  (iniftre  judicare  audeamus  ? C)uis  hodie  affirmare  audeat,  cum 
tanta  veterum  feriptorum  fa£ta  jactura  fit,  ea,  quse  apud  Taciturn  nova  videntur, 
non  apud  veteres  quoque  in  ufu  fuifle  ? In  tanta  veterum  feriptorum  difperfione, 
t?am  longo  temporum  intervallo,,  tanta  Latini  fermonis  oblivione,  optimae  not?e 

5 feriptore*. 
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fingle  words,  but  with  phrafes  not  to  be  found  in  other 
Latin  authors;  the  charge  may  be  admitted.  Our  author 
has  frequent  Grecifms,  and  the  expreflion  is  not  only  florid, 
but  often  poetical.  This,  we  know,  was  the  new  way  of 
writing  introduced  by  Seneca  (1) ; and  though  Tacitus  faw 
the  falfe  glitter  and  affeXed  ornaments  of  that  popular  writer, 
and  knew  how  to  give  to  his  own  flyle  more  ftrength  and 
gravity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  often  aims  at  a more 
fplendid  didlion  than  either  Livy  or  Salluft. 

The  love  of  brevity,  which  diftinguifhes  Tacitus  from  all 
other  writers,  was  probably  the  confequence  of  his  early 
admiration  of  Seneca ; and,  perhaps,  was  carried  farther  by 
that  conftant  habit  of  clofe  thinking,  which  could  feize  the 
principal  idea,  and  difeard  all  unneceffary  appendages.  Ta- 
citus was  fparing  of  words,  and  lavifh  of  fentiment.  Mon- 
tefquieu  fays  he  knew  every  thing,  and  therefore  abridged 
every  thing.  In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  reflexions 
which,  where  we  leaft  expeX  it,  dart  a fudden  light,  yet 
never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  narrative,  the  compre- 
henfive  energy  of  the  fentence  gives  all  the  pleafure  of 
furprife,  while  it  conveys  a deep  refleXion.  The  obferva- 
tions,  which  Quintilian  calls  lumina fententiarum , crowded 
fall  on  the  author’s  mind,  and  he  fcorned  to  wafte  his  ftrength 
in  words ; he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  the  reader 
to  take  a round-about  view.  His  flyle  may  be  compared 

feriptores  damnare  non  veremur,  quorum  coqui  et  muliones  multo  melius  quam 
nos  Latine  et  intelligebant  et  loquebantur.  Muretus,  in  an  Oration,  entitled, 
Drfensio  Taciti. 

(i)  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  vol.  iv.  p.  524. 
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to  the  mode  adopted  by  Poppsea,  who,  we  are  toldfi)^ 
wore  a veil  that  Ihaded,  or  Teemed  to  ihade  her  face,  leil 
her  beauty,  by  being  too  much  difplayed,  might  tarnilh  in 
the  eye  of  the  public;  or  becaufe  that  ftyle  of  drefs  was 
graceful  and  becoming.  It  may  be  afked,  Is  Tacitus  never 
obfcure?  He  certainly  is  : his  own  laconic  manner,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  omilhons  of  the  copyifts,  have  occalion- 
ed  fome  difficulties;  but  he,  who  has  made  himfelf  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftyle,  will  not  be  much  em- 
barraffed.  By  due  attention  to  the  context,  the  true,  or  at 
lead  the  probable  meaning  may  be  always  found.  But  ftill 
it  may  be  faid,  that,  in  fo  long  a work,  one  continued  ftrain 
of  ftudied  brevity  fatigues  the  ear,  and  tires  the  reader  by 
an  unvaried  and  difgufting  monotony.  Variety,  it  mull  be 
admitted,  would  give  new  graces  to  the  narrative,  and  pre- 
vent too  much  uniformity.  The  celebrated  Montagne  ob- 
ferves,  that  Tacitus  abounds  with  Ilrong  and  vigorous  fen- 
tences,  often  conftru&ed  with  point  and  fubtlety,  agreeably 
to  the  tafte  of  the  age,  which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  bril- 
liant ; and  when  thofe  were  not  in  the  thought,  the  writer 
was  fure  to  find  an  antithefis  in  the  expreffion.  And  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  fame  writer,  who  owns  that  for  twenty 
years  together  he  read  by  fits  and  ftarts,  tells  us  himfelf, 
that  he  read  Tacitus  a fecond  time  in  one  regular  train 
without  interruption. 

The  next  allegation  of  the  critics  is,  that  Tacitus  was  a 

(t)  Rarus  in  publicum  egreflus;  idque  velata  parte  oris,  ne  fatiaret  afpectum, 
vel  quia  (ic  decebat.  Annals,  xiii.  f.  45.  This  remark  is  borrowed  from  Gor- 
don : if  another  allufion  of  equal  elegance  can  be  found  in  his  works,  it  has 
cfcaped  the  prefent  writer. 

7 mi  fa  nth  rope. 
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mifanthrope,  who  beheld  human  nature  with  a malignant 
eye,  and,  always  fufpecting  the  worft,  falfified  fafts,  in  order 
to  paint  men  worfe  than  they  were.  The  anfwer  is  obvious : 
Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  times ; he  fays,  44  A black  and 
“ evil  period  lies  before  me.  The  age  was  funk  to  the 
44  lowell  depth  of  fordid  adulation,  infomuch  that  not  only 

the  moll  illuftrious  citizens,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves, 
44  were  obliged  to  crouch  in  bondage ; but  even  men  of 
44  confular  and  praetorian  rank,  and  the  whole  fenate  tried, 
44  with  emulation,  who  fhould  be  the  moft  obfequious 
44  flave(i).”  In  fuch  times,  who  could  live  free  from  fuf- 
picion?  Tacitus  knew  the  charader  of  Tiberius;  he  was 
an  accurate  obferver  of  mankind:  but  he  muft  have 
been  credulous  indeed,  or,  like  Velleius  Paterculus,  the 
willing  dupe  of  a profligate  court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open 
the  fecret  motives  of  all,  and  traced  their  aflions  to  their 
firft  principles.  At  the  head  of  the  critics,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  charge  of  falfehood  and  male- 
volence, hands  Famianus  Strada,  the  elegant  author  of  the 
well  known  Prolufiones  Academics,  and  the  Wars  in  Hol- 
land, entitled,  De  Bello  Belgico:  but  it  will  be  fufficient, 
in  anfwer  to  his  laboured  declamations,  to  fay  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  “ He  was  a rhetor,  who  condemned  Tacitus, 
44  and  prefumed  to  write  Hiftory  himfelf.” 

The  imputation  of  atheifm,  which  has  been  allcdged  by 
critics  of  more  piety  than  difeernment,  is  eafily  refuted. 

(i)  Tempora  ilia  adco  infe&a,  et  adulatione  fordid  a fuere,  ut  non  modo 
■primores  civitatis,  quibus  claritudo  fua  obfequiis  protegenda  erat,  fed  omnes 
•confulares,  magna  pars  eorum,  qui  praetura  funefti,  multique  etiam  pedarii 
sfenaiores  ccrtatim  exfuxgerent,  fspdaque  et  niraia  cenfercnt.  Annals,  iii.  f.  65. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  were  our  author’s  doubts  concerning  fate,  free- 
will, and  the  influence  of  the  planets,  let  the  fine  apoftro- 
phe  to  the  departed  fpirit  of  Agricola  (i)  be  perufed  with 
attention,  and  every  fentiment  will  difcover  a mind  im- 
prelfed  with  the  idea  of  an  all-ruling  Providence.  There 
are  many  paffages  in  the  Annals  and  the  Hiflory  to  the  fame 
effeCl  : but  more  on  this  head  is  unneceffary.  Nor  docs  the 
paradox  fuggefled  by  Boccalini  deferve  a longer  difcufhon. 
That  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  defign  of 
the  Annals  was  to  teach  the  arts  of  defpotifm : it  may 
with  as  good  reafon  be  faid,  that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the 
Hiflory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  with  intent  to  teach  fchif- 
matics,  puritans,  and  republicans,  how  to  murder  their  king. 

The  objections  which  have  been  Rated,  were  the  mere 
cavils  of  learned  men,  who  hoped  to  gain  reputation  by  the 
novelty  of  paradox.  But  paradox  flutters  for  a fhort  time, 
and  the  voice  of  Truth  is  heard.  Opinionmi  commenta  delct 
dies , nature?  judicia  confirmat.  Tacitus  may  be  fairly  called 
the  anatomift  of  the  heart.  The  paffions,  and,  if  the  ex- 
preffion  may  be  allowed,  their  antagonifl  mufcles  were  per- 
fectly known  to  him  ; he  faw  their  inward  workings,  how- 
ever difguifed,  and,  being  a flrong  colourift,  he  has  painted 
the  prominent  features  of  all  that  rofe  to  eminence  by  their 
vices  or  their  virtue.  As  long  as  it  fhall  be  thought  that  the 
proper  Jludy  of  mankind  is  man , fo  long  the  Annals  of  Tacitus 
will  be  the  fchool  of  moral  as  well  as  political  knowledge. 

An  account  of  our  author’s  works,  from  their  appearance 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  will  not  be  thought  improper. 

(i ) See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  46. 
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The  firft  edition  was  publifhed  at  Venice  by  John  De  Spira, 
in  the  year  1468,  containing  the  fix  laft  books  oi  the  Annals, 
four  books  of  the  Hi  (lory,  with  part  of  the  fifth,  the  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Oratory.  Another  edition  was  publifhed  in  a year 
or  two  after  by  Francifcus  Puteolanus,  more  correct  and 
elegant  than  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  the  Life  of 
Agricola.  The  fix  fir  It  books  or  the  Annals  had  not  then 
been  found.  Diligent  fearch  being  made  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  they  were  at  length  difeovered  in  the  monahery 
of  Corzoey  in  Wejlpkalia , htuate  on  the  banks  of  the  Vijurgis , 
or  the  Wefer  (1).  Leo  X.  the  great  patron  of  letters,  pur- 
ehafed  that  valuable  treafure,  and,  under  his  patronage, 

(1)  From  the  colle&ion,  called  Monumenta  Paderbornenfia , the  following  little 
Toem,  in  honour  of  the  place  where  the  fix  firft  Annals  were  found,  has  been 
felefted,  and  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  Visurgis  (now  the 
Wefer')  fays  : “ The  Amisius  ( Ems)  may  now  flow  through  a wafte  of  fund  ; 
“ and  the  Luppia  (the  Lippe)  may  receive  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Pader  j 
while  I,  the  Visurgis,  waft  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  My  banks  have  been  ennobled  by  the  overthrow  of  Roman  legions, 
“ and  the  brave  exploits  of  the  Francs.  But,  alas  ! what  fhould  we  now  know 
“ of  the  Romans,  or  of  Arminius,  my  own  warlike  chieftain,  if  Tacitus  had 
not  recorded  thofe  tranfa&ions,  and  if  the  Abbey  of  Corwey  had  not,  in  return 
•fi  for  immortal  glory,  given  life  to  Tacitus  himfelf  ?” 

Exferat  Amifius  fteriles  caput  inter  arenas, 

Et  Paderae  focias  Luppia  jadlet  aquas  ; 

Solus  ego  patrias  clariflimus  amnis  ad  oras 
Navibus  externas  porto  Vifurgis  opes. 

Nec  me  bella  minus  celebrant  adverfa  Quiritum, 

Quam  quae  per  Francos  gefla  fuere  duces. 

Sed  quota  pars  rerum  fuper  efiet,  Roma,  tuarum, 

Aut  quis  Arminii  nofeeret  arma  mei, 

Ni  mihi  quam  Tacitus  feriptor  dedit  inclytus,  illi 
Reddita  Corbeiae  munere  vita  foret  ? 

Beroaldus, 
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Beroaklus,  in  the  year  1515,  gave  the  world  a complete 
edition  of  the  whole.  The  manufcript,  which  had  been 
found  in  Germany,  was  depofited  in  the  Florentine  library. 
Lipfius,  whofe  labours  have  done  much  fervice  to  Tacitus, 
and  great  honour  to  himfelf,  gave  his  edition  at  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1574.  He  continued  retouching  and  improving, 
it,  till  death  put  an  end  to  his  ftudies  in  1606,  in  the  fifty  - 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  Gronovius  publifhed  the  Text 
and  a laboured  Commentary  in  1672.  The  Delphin  edition 
made  its  appearance  at  Paris  in  1682.  Ryckius  gave  his 
Notes  at  Leyden  in  1687.  A better  edition  of  that  work 
was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1730.  The  grandfon  of  Gronovius 
gave  an  improved  edition  in  1721  ; but  his  coarfe  abufe  of 
Ryckius,  in  the  true  ftyle  of  a Dutch  commentator,  did 
him  no  honour.  Erneft,  a native  of  Germany,  obliged  the 
learned  world  with  two  valuable  editions,  one  in  1752,  the 
fecond  in  1772.  A beautiful  edition  by  Nicholas  Lallcmand 
faw  the  light  at  Paris  in  1759;  hut  why  the  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Eloquence  was  left  out,  no  good  reafon  was  ahigncd. 

At  lad,  in  the  year  1771,  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  a noble 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Tacitus,  in  four'elegant  quarto 
volumes,  by  Gabriel  Brotier,  with  copious  notes,  and 
emendations  of  the  original  text,  after  a due  examination 
of  the  manufcripts  in  the  Vatican,  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
other  places.  Another  edition  of  the  fame  work,  in  feven 
volumes  iemo,  was  publifhed  in  i-vb. 

After  this  account  of  the  editors,  the  tranflators  claim 
due  notice.  Almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  had 
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the  ambition  to  make  Tacitus  a denizen  of  their  country, 
and  to  hear  him  in  their  own  language.  The  Germans  and 
the  Dutch  boaft  of  good  tranfiations.  Spain  is  proud  of 
three  tranflators,  and  Italy  has  a greater  number  ; but  the 
voice  of  Fame  gives  the  preference  to Davanzati,  who  is  cele- 
brated for  a curious  felicity  of  expreffion,  that  vies  with  the 
fententious  brevity  of  the  original. 

The  fir  Pc  French  tranflation  of  any  value  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  by  D’Abl  an  court.  His  lan- 
guage is  pure,  elegant,  and  often  nervous  ; but  he  took  the 
liberty  fometimes  to  retrench,  and,  occafionally,  to  vary 
the  fenfe  of  the  original.  The  compofition,  however,  flowed 
with  fo  much  eafe  and  harmony,  that  the  critics  agreed  to 
call  it  La  Belle  In fidclle. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  tranflated  thirteen  books  of 
the  Annals  ; but  his  love  of  political  reflection  made  him 
encumber  his  work  with  a load  of  notes,  fometimes  valu- 
able, often  frivolous,  and  too  minute.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1706.  The  work  was  continued  by  Francis  Bruys  at  the 
Hague,  1731  ; but,  as  it  feems,  without  fuccefs.  Brotier 
fays,  that  the  laft  tranflator  refembled  the  vices,  not  the 
virtues  of  his  matter  : Vitiis  quam  virtutibus  Jimilior. 

The  critics  of  France  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  Bate  in 
which  Tacitus  was  left.  Their  writers  were  determined  to 
try  their  ftrength  ; and,  accordingly,  a new  tranflation  by 
Guerin,  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
was  fent  into  the  world  in  the  year  1742.  His  work, 
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though  too  loofe  and  paraphradical,  may  be  read  with 
pleafure  and  advantage. 

La  Bletterie  publifhed  a trandation  of  the  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola,  in  the  year  1755  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  1768,  he  added  the  fix  hrft  Annals,  with 
learned  notes,  but  perhaps  oflentatious,  and  too  much 
drawn  into  length.  After  the  death  of  La  Bletterie, 
Monlieur  Dotteville,  adopting  part  of  his  predecefTor’s 
work,  gave  a complete  tranflation  of  all  Tacitus,  except  the 
Dialogue  concerning  Oratory. 

Dotteville  had  before  him  a model  of  clofe  tranflation 
from  the  pen  of  D’Alembert,  who  gave  felebt  paffages  from 
Tacitus,  endeavouring  in  every  fentence  to  reach  the  pre- 
cifion  and  energy  of  the  original.  We  fee  him,  however, 
in  a painful  endeavour  to  vie  with  his  author,  and  the  fly le 
is  harfh  and  dry. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  celebrated  Rondeau,  who 
has  left  a tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Hidory,  writ- 
ten with  elaborate  brevity,  and  thofe  abrupt  fentences,  which 
the  French  call,  Jlyle  coupe.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  grace- 
ful eafe  that  charms  in  the  original  works  of  that  pleading 
author. 

England  has  produced  three  trandations ; the  fird  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Greenway  and  Sir  Henry 
Saville  ; the  fecond,  about  one  hundred  years  after,  by 
Dryden  and  others  j and  the  third  by  Gordon,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  were  fuperfiuous  to 
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fay  any  thing  of  the  two  hr  It  tranllations.  Gordon,  to 
make  way  for  himfelf,  was  at  the  pains  of  collecting  a mul- 
tiplicity ol  paflages ; and,  hnce  he  has  fufliciently  abufed 
them,  peace  be  to  their  manes  ! With  regard  to  Gordon, 
it  is  not  the  intention  ol  the  prefent  writer  to  produce  any 
fpecimens  of  his  performance ; that  were  to  oiler  a few 
bricks  as  a fample  of  the  building.  Gordon  fhall  be 
left  to  fpeak  for  himfelf:  he  fays,  “ Lord  Carteret  (after- 
“ wards  Lord  Granville),  who  underllood  Tacitus,  and  ad- 
“ mired  him,  was  pleafed  to  think  him  not  unfit  for  it , and 
“ gave  him  many  juft  lights  about  the  manner  of  doing  it ; 
“ that  particularly  about  allowing  himfelf  [cope  and freedom^ 
“ without  which  he  was  fatisfied  every  tranflation  mult  be 
“ pedantic  and  cold.'”  Thus  encouraged,  he  employed  himfelf 
in  what  he  called  Conjectures  concerning  the  prefent  State  of 
the  Englifh  Tongue , and  kindly  refolved  to  older  dome  Obfcr- 
vations  upon  Style , which,  he  found,  was  far  from  being 
generally  underllood,  though  fo  many  pretend  to  be  judges 
of  it.  Having  beheld  the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  nation 
with  an  eye  of  compaftion,  Mr.  Gordon  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  determined  that  the  public  fhould  have  the  benefit 
of  his  Reflections  on  the  Englifh  Language.  He  fays, 
“ I have  little  complaifance  for  thofe  who  think  (if  any 
“ who  underhand  Tacitus  can  poftibly  think)  that  the  com- 
“ rnon  EngHJh  flyle  will  at  all  fuit  that  uncommon  writer , 
“ whofe  manner  is  as  peculiar  and  as  affecting  as  his 
*'  thoughts.  His  fentences  are  like  Proverbs,  fhort,  lively, 
“ and  felf-evident.  Are  Proverbs,  upon  fubjects  of  great 
“dignity,  ufually  expreiied  in  the  ordinary  ftrain?  Are 
“ they  not  therefore  the  more  pathetic,  and  the  more  eafily 
o remembered,  becaufe  they  are  couched  in  a particular 
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**  manner,  turned  fomething  like  poetry,  and  fometimes  in  an. 
“ tiquated  words  ? Why  is  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
“ and  of  Ifaiah  the  Prophet,  fo  much  admired  ? Why  is 
“ that  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon , why  that  of  the  Son  of 
“ Syrach,  fo  much  applauded  ? I will  venture  10  fay,  that 
“ I have  not  expreffed  one  phrafe  in  the  whole  tranllation 
“ more  remotely  from  the  common  way,  than  many  of 
“ those  proverbs  and  sayings  are  exprefTed ; and  though 
“ they  be  fo  expreffed,  nobody  ever  called  them  ftiff,  af- 
“ fedled,  or  obfeure.” 

This  was  Gordon’s  grand  fecret,  which  he  has  generoufly 
communicated  for  the  inflruclion  of  thofe  who  pretended 
to  be  judges  of  ftyle.  His  practice,  we  may  be  fure,  was 
conformable  to  his  precepts.  He  fays,  “ I have  fometimes 
“ ventured  upon  a new  phrafe  (1),  and  a way  of  my  own  ; 
“ upon  drawing  the  Englifh  idiom  as  near  as  pojfible  to  that  of 
“ the  Latin , and  the  genius  of  my  author , by  leaving  the 
“ beaten  road,  dropping  particles,  tranfp of ing  words,  and  fome- 
“ times  beginning  a fentencc  where  it  is  ujual  to  end  it.”  This 
furely  may  be  called  trying  experiments  upon  language; 
but  Gordon  gives  a notable  reafon  for  it:  “ No  words  upon 
“ paper  will  have  the  fame  effect  as  words  accompanied 
“ with  a voice,  looks,  and  a6tion  : hence  the  thoughts  and 
“ language  fhould  be  fo  far  raifed  as  to  fupply  the  want  of 
“ thofe  advantages.”  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  colour 
and  a body  to  the  thought,  Gordon  thought  the  unnatural 
ftyle  the  belt ; to  be  ftrong,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  be 

(i)  Nero  was  in  love  with  A£te,  an  enfranchised  have  : Gordon’s  new  phrafe 
is,  “pie  fell  into  a pfjton  for  her” 
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uncouth  and  turgid  ; to  fupply  the  want  of  a voice  and 
action,  he  chole  to  be  diflorted  upon  paper:  and  in  this 
way  of  his-  own  he  was  encouraged  “ by  fome  of  the  greateft 
“ men  of  the  age,  who,  convinced  by  the  reafons  he  had 
“ offered,  and  having  a perfect  tafte  of  Tacitus,  and  under- 
“ handing  him  as  a itatefman  as  well  as  a writer,  were 
“ abfolutely  againlt  any  alterations  in  the  manner  of  tranf- 
“ lating  him.”  Mr.  Gordon’s  friends  might  as  well  have 
told  him,  that  no  organs  of  fpeech  can  pronounce,  with 
proper  emphafis  and  energy,  the  fublime  fentiments 
of  Tacitus  ; and  therefore,  in  reading  him  to  a circle  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  ought  to  make  faces.  Gordon,  molt 
certainly,  took  the  advice  of  his  patrons ; he  imitated 
his  favourite  proverbs,  and  grimaced  the  language.  The 
confequence  is,  that  he  produced  a tranflation,  in  which 
one  of  the  firft  writers  of  antiquity  has  been  made,  as  Dr. 
Middleton  exprehes  it,  to  [peak  fuch  Englifh  as  an  Englifh- 
man  of  tafe  would  be  afhamed  to  write  on  any  original fubjedl. 

A New  Tranflation  is  now  fubmitted  to  the  Public.  It 
will  not  become  the  Author  to  take  up  any  time  about 
himfelf  or  his  performance.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
faithful  tranfeript  of  the  original,  in  fuch  Englifh  as  an 
Englfhman  of  tafte  may  read  without  difguft ; and  if,  in  the 
transfufion,  he  has  not  fuffered  the  fpirit  of  Tacitus  to  eva- 
porate, he  will  look  back  with  pleafure  to  the  years  which 
he  has  dedicated  to  a great  and  arduous  undertaking. 
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I.  r-TpHE  firft  form  of  government  that  prevailed  at  Rome  was 
JL  monarchy  (a).  Liberty  and  the  confulfhip  were  efta- 
blifhed  by  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  Dictators  were  created  in  hid- 
den emergencies  only.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  decemvirs  did 
not  extend  beyond  two  years  ; and  the  confular  authority  of  the 
military  tribunes  foon  expired.  The  domination  of  Cinna  ended 
in  a fhort  time ; and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  of  long  duration.  From 
Pompey  and  Cralfus,  the  whole  power  of  the  hate  devolved  to 
Julius  Csefar,  and,  after  the  ftruggle  with  Lepidus  and  Anthony, 
centered  in  Auguftus  ; who,  under  the  mild  and  well-known  title 
of  (b J Prince  of  the  Senate,  took  upon  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  enfeebled  as  it  was  by  an  exhauft- 
ing  leries  of  civil  wars.  But  the  memorable  tranfa&ions-  of  the 
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l<  0 0 K 0jj  republic,  as  well  in.  her  day  of  adverfity,  as  in  the  tide  of  fuc- 

— > cels,  have  been  recorded  by  writers  of  fplendid  genius.  Even  in 

the  time  ol  Auguftus  there  flourifhed  a race  of  authors,  from  whole 
abilities  that  period  might  have  received  ample  juftice  : but  the 
lpirit  of  adulation  growing  epidemic,  the  dignity  of  the  hiftoric 
character  was  loft.  What  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  cannot  be  received  without 
great  miftruft.  During  the  lives  ofthofe  emperors,  fear  fupprefled 
or  disfigured  the  truth  ; and  after  their  deaths,  recent  feelings  gave 
an  edge  to  refentment.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  my  intention  fhortly 
to  ftate  lome  particulars  relating  to  Auguftus,  chiefly  towards  the 
dole  ol  his  life;  and  thence  to  follow  downward  the  thread  of  my 
narration  through  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  his  three  immediate 
fuccefl'ors,  free  from  animolity  and  partial  affedion,  with  tire 
candour  of  a man  who  has  no  motives,  either  of  love  or 
hatred,  to  warp  his  integrity. 

II.  The  fate  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  (a)  being  decided,  the 
commonwealth  had  no  longer  an  army  engaged  in  the  caufe  of 
public  liberty.  The  younger  Poinpey  received  a total  overthrow  on 
the  coaft  of  Sicily  ; Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  legions;  and  Marc 
Anthony  fell  on  his  own  fword.  In  that  fituation  the  partifans 
of  Julius  Cedar  had  no  leader  but  Odavius,  who  laid  afide  the 
invidious  title  of  Triumvir,  content  with  the  more  popular  name  of 
Conful,  and  with  the  tribunitian  (b)  power,  which  he  profefled 
to  aflume  for  the  protedion  of  the  people.  In  a little  time, 
when  he  had  allured  to  his  intereft  the  foldiery  by  a profufion  of 
largefles,  the  people  by  diftributions  of  corn,  and  the  minds  of 
men  in  general  by  the  fweets  of  peace,  his  views  grew  more  af- 
piring.  By  degrees,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  he  drew  into  his 
own  hands  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  the  fundions  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws.  To  thefe  encroach- 
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ments  no  oppofition  was  made.  The  true  republican  had  perifhed,  BOOK 
either  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  by  the  rigour  of  profcriptions  : of  i v ^ 
the  remaining  nobility,  the  leading  men  were  railed  to  wealth  and 
honours,  in  proportion  to  the  alacrity  with  which  they  courted 
the  yoke ; and  all  who  in  the  diftraCtion  of  the  times  had  rifen 
to  affluence,  preferred  immediate  eafe  and  fafety  to  the  danger  of 
contending  for  ancient  freedom..  The  provinces  acquiefced  under 
the  new  eftablifhment,  weary  of  the  mixed  authority  of  the  fenate 
and  people  ; a mode  of  government  long  diftradted  by  conten- 
tions among  the  great,  and  in  the  end  rendered  intolerable  by 
the  avarice  of  public  magiftrates  ; while  the  laws  afforded  a feeble 
remedy,  difturbed  by  violence,  defeated  by  intrigue,  and  under- 
mined by  bribery  and  corruption. 

III.  In  this  ffate  of  affairs,  Auguftus  leledted  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  to  prop  and  ftrengthen  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  former,  who  was  his  filler’s  fon  (a)->  and  ftill  a youth, 
he  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  pontiff  and  sedile  : on  the  latter,  by  his 
birth  obfcure,  but  eminent  for  military  talents,  and  the  companion 
of  all  his  victories,  he  conferred  the  honour  of  two  fucceflive 
confullhips ; and  in  a Ihort  time  after,  upon  the  untimely  death 
(b)  of  Marcellus,  chole  him  for  his  fon-in-iaw.  Tiberius  Nero 
and  Claudius  Drufus,  the  fons  of  his  wife  Livia,  were  adorned 
with  the  title  of  Imperator  fcj,  though  the  fucceffion  in  the 
houfe  of  Auguftus  was  at  that  time  well  l'ecured  by  other  branches 
of  the  houfe  of  Csefar.  He  had  already  adopted  into  the  impe- 
rial family  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  two  Ions  of  Agrippa  ; and  to  fee 
them,  even  before  they  had  put  on  the  manly  gown,  confidered 
as  princes  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  marked  out  as  future  con- 
fuls,  was  his  ardent  defire  ; though^  for  political  reafoms,  he  chofe 
to  difguile  his  fentiments.  To  obtain  thofe  honours  for  his  fa- 
mily was  the  wifti  of  his  heart ; while,  under  a fhew  of  coy 
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B 0 0 K i-c]udance,  lie  feemed  to  rejeCt  them.  Agrippa  departed  this  life; 

v v— — ' and  in  a lhort  time  after  his  two  fons  were  cut  off ; Lucius 

Caffar  (d)  on  his  road  to  join  the  army  in  Spain  ; and  Caius  on  his 
return  from  Armenia,  where  he  had  received  a wound  that  im- 
paired his  health.  Whether  they  died  by  their  own  premature 
fate,  or  the  machinations  of  their  ftep-mother  Livia,  is  to  this  day 
problematical.  Drufus  had  paid  his  debt  to  nature,  leaving  Tibe- 
rius the  only  furviving  fon-in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  current 
of  court  favour  was  now  directed  that  way.  He  was  adopted 
by  Auguftus,  declared  his  colleague  in  the  government,  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  tribunitian  power,  and  fhewn  as  the  riling  fun  to  the 
army ; not,  as  before,  by  the  fecret  arts  of  Livia,  but  with  her 
open  and  avowed  direction.  Auguftus  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  Livia  had  gained  unbounded  influence  over  his  affec- 
tions. By  her  contrivance  Agrippa  Pofthumus  (e J,  the  only 
furviving  grandlon  of  the  emperor,  was  banifhed  to  the  ifle  of 
Planafia  (f).  In  praife  of  this  young  man  much  cannot  be 
laid  : he  was  a ftranger  to  the  liberal  arts,  uncouth,  unformed, 
and  ftupidly  valuing  himfelf  on  his  bodily  ftrength  ; yet  free  from 
vice,  or  the  imputation  of  a crime. 

At  this  time  Germanicus,  the  immediate  defcendant  of  Dru- 
fus, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine. 
By  the  emperor’s  directions  Tiberius  adopted  him  as  his  fon, 
though  he  had  then  iffue  of  his  own  (g)  growing  up  to  manhood. 
The  policy,  no  doubt,  was  to  guard  the  lucceflion  with  additional 
fecurities.  Auguftus,  in  that  juncture,  had  no  war  upon  his 
hands,  that  in  Germany  excepted  ; which  was  carried  on,  not 
with  a view  to  extenlion  of  empire,  or  any  folid  advantage,  but 
folely  to  expiate  the  difgrace  incurred  by  the  lofs  of  Varus  (h) 
and  his  legions.  A perfeCt  calm  prevailed  at  Rome : the  ma- 
giftrates  retained  their  ancient  names ; the  younger  part  of  the 
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community  were  born  fince  the  battle  at  ACtium  (i),  and  the  old  B °5°  K 

during  the  civil  wars  : how  many  were  then  living,  who  had  feen  v v , 

the  conftitution  of  their  country  ? 

IV.  The  government  thus  overthrown,  nothing  remained  of 
ancient  manners,  or  ancient  fpirit.  Of  independence,  or  the 
equal  condition  (a)  of  Roman  citizens,  no  trace  was  left.  All 
ranks  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  little  folicitous  about  the 
prefent  hour ; while  Auguftus,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  maintained 
at  once  his  own  dignity,  the  honour  of  his  houfe,  and  the  public 
tranquillity.  In  procefs  of  time,  when,  worn  with  age,  and  fail- 
ing under  bodily  infirmities,  he  feemed  to  approach  the  laft  a£t, 
a new  fcene  prefented  itfelf  to  the  hopes  of  men.  Some  amufed 
themfelves  with  ideas  of  ancient  liberty,  many  dreaded  the  hor- 
rors of  a civil  war,  and  others  wifhed  for  public  commotion  ; the 
greater  part  difcuffed,  with  a variety  of  opinions,  the  character  of 
the  new  mailers  at  that  moment  impending  over  the  Hate. 

“ Agrippa  was  rude  and  favage  ; difgrace  added  to  his  natural 
“ ferocity ; and,  in  point  of  age  and  experience,  he  was  by  no 
“ means  equal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  Tiberius  was  matured 
“ by  years  ; he  had  gained  reputation  in  war  : but  the  pride  of  the 
“ Claudian  (b)  family  was  inveterate  in  his  nature,  and  his  inbred 
“ cruelty,  howevei*  fupprefled  with  art,  announced  itfelf  in  various 
“ fliapes.  Trained  up  in  the  imperial  houfe,  in  the  very  bofom 
“ of  defpotifm,  he  had  been  inured  from  his  youth  to  the  pomp 
“ and  pride  of  confulfhips  and  triumphs.  During  the  years 
“ which  he  palled  in  a feeming  retreat,  but  real  exile,  in  the 
“ ille  of  Rhodes  (c),  he  meditated  nothing  fo  much  as  plans  of 
“ future  vengeance,  clandelline  pleafures,  and  the  arts  of  diflimu- 
“ lation.”  To  thefe  reflections  the  public  added  their  dread  of  a 
mother  raging  with  all  the  impotence  of  female  ambition  : a whole 
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B 0^0  K people,  they  faid,  were  to  be  enflaved  by  a woman,  and  two 

— > young  men  ( d '),  who  in  the  beginning  would  hang  heavy  on  the 

hate,  and  in  the  end  diftraCt  and  rend  it  to  pieces  by  their  own 
diflenfions. 

V.  While  thefe  and  other  obfervations  of  a fimilar  nature  em- 
ployed the  public  mind,  the  health  of  Auguftus  declined  apace. 
The  wickednefs  of  his  wife  was  not  fuppofed  to  remain  inactive. 
A rumour  prevailed,  that  Auguftus  had  gone  a few  months  before, 
in  a private  manner,  with  a feleCt  party,  and  Fabius  Maximus,  his 
confidential  friend,  to  the  ifland  of  Planafia,  on  a vifit  to  Agrippa. 
The  meeting  was  faid  to  be  of  the  tendered;  nature : tears  were 
fhed  by  both,  and  a fcene  of  mutual  aiYe&ion  followed.  From 
that  interview  hopes  were  conceived,  that  the  young  prince 
would  be  once  more  reftored  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  his 
grandfather.  The  fecret  foon  tranfpired  : Fabius  communicated 
the  whole  to  his  wife  Marcia,  and  by  her  it  was  conveyed  to  Livia. 
Auguftus  knew  that  he  had  been  betrayed.  Maximus  died  foon 
after,  perhaps,  by  his  own  hand  : but  of  that  nothing  can  be  faid 
with  certainty.  At  his  funeral  Marcia  was  heard,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  diftrefs  and  forrow,  to  accufe  herfelf  of  being  acceflary 
to  the  death  of  her  hufband.  However  that  may  be,  Tiberius 
had  fcarcely  fet  foot  in  Illyricum,  when  he  feceived  difpatches 
from  his  mother,  requiring  his  immediate  prefence.  He  arrived 
at  Nola : but  whether  Auguftus  was  ftill  living,  or  had  breathed 
his  laft,  muft  be  left  in  doubt.  By  Livia’s  order  the  palace  and 
all  the  avenues  were  clofely.  guarded  : favourable  accounts  were 
iflued  from  time  to  time  ; and  with  that  artifice  mankind  was 
amufed,  till  all  proper  meafures  were  concerted.  At  length 
the  fame  report  that  announced  the  death  of  Auguftus,  proclaimed 
Tiberius  in  pofteflion  of  the  fupreme  power. 
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VI.  The  firft  exploit  of  the  new  reign  was  the  murder  of  c O O K 

Agrippa  Pofthumus.  A centurion  of  undaunted  refolution  at-  v v ■ 

tacked  him  by  furprife.  Though  unprovided  with  arms,  the  767. 

young  man  did  not  eafily  yield  : he  fell  after  a flout  refiftance.  14. 

Of  this  event  Tiberius  made  no  report  to  the  fenate,  content 
with  hinting  a pretended  order  of  his  deceafed  father,  by  which 
the  centurion,  charged  with  the  cuftody  of  Agrippa’s  perfon,  was 
commanded  to  difpatch  him,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  breathed  his 
laft.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  had  arraigned  the  character  and  con- 
dud:  of  the  young  man  in  terms  of  afperity  ; he  had  even  banifhed 
him  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  : but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  never 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  kindred  ; nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that,  for  the  fecurity  of  a ftep-fon,  he  would  have  doomed 
to  death  a defcendant  from  himfelf.  The  ftronger  prefumption 
is,  that  Tiberius  and  Livia,  the  former  impelled  by  his  dread  of  a 
rival,  and  the  latter  by  the  malice  of  a ftep-mother,  were  accom- 
plices in  the  murder.  When  the  affaffin,  in  the  military  phrafe, 
reported  to  Tiberius,  that  what  he  had  given  in  orders  was  duly 
executed,  the  reply  of  the  new  emperor  was,  that  he  had  given 
no  fuch  orders,  and  for  what  was  done  the  centurion  muft  anfwer 
before  the  fenate. 

A difavowal  fo  very  extraordinary  gave  the  alarm  to  (a) 

Salluftius  Crifpus,  a minifter  then  in  favour,  and  trailed  with  the 
fecrets  of  the  court.  The  warrant  for  the  execution  had  palled 
through  his  hands.  He  dreaded  a public  examination ; well 
aware  that,  whether  he  difclofed  the  truth,  or  attempted  to  dif- 
guife  it,  his  own  danger  would,  in  either  cafe,  be  precifely  the 
fame.  To  ward  off  the  blow,  he  remonftrated  to  Livia,  that  the 
fecret  councils  of  the  imperial  family,  the  conduct  of  minifters, 
and  the  actions  of  the  centurions,  ought  to  be  veiled  from  the 
public  eye.  By  referring  too  much  to  the  fenate,  the  prince 
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BOjOK  would  weaken  his  own  authority : that  men  fhould  be  account- 

1 v ' able  to  the  fovereign  only,  was  a branch  of  the  imperial  preroga- 

^767.  tive  ; and  if  Tiberius  departed  from  it,  he  ceafed  to  reign. 

14. 

VII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  all  things  tended  to  a ftate 
of  abjedt  fervitude.  Confuls,  fenators,  and  Roman  knights  con- 
tended with  emulation,  who  fhould  be  the  mod  willing  (laves. 
The  higher  each  perfon’s  rank,  the  more  he  ftruggled  for  the 
foremoll  place  in  bondage.  All  appeared  with  a ftudied  counte- 
nance. An  air  of  gaiety  might  difhonour  the  memory  of  Au- 
guftus,  and  fadnels  would  ill  befit  the  opening  of  a new  reign. 
A motley  farce  was  a£ted  ; and  grief  and  joy,  diffrels  and  flattery, 
fucceeding  by  turns,  were  curioufly  mixed  and  blended.  The 
oath  of  (a)  fidelity  to  Tiberius  was  taken  firft  by  the  two  confuls, 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Sextus  Apuleius,  and  by  them  adminiflered 
to  Seius  Strabo  and  Caius  (b)  T urranius  ; the  former,  prsefect  of 
the  praetorian  bands ; the  latter,  controller  of  the  corn  and  public 
Itores.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  fenate,  the  army, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  people. 

To  make  every  thing  move  from  the  confuls,  was  the  policy 
of  Tiberius.  He  affedled  the  appearance  of  republican  princi- 
ples, as  if  the  conftitution  Hill  fubfifted,  and  he  himlelf  had  formed 
no  defiign  to  deftroy  it.  The  very  proclamation,  by  which  he 
convened  the  fenate,  profefled  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
tribunitian  power  conferred  upon  him  by  Auguftus.  The  pro- 
clamation itfelf  was  fhort,  and  penned  in  model!  terms;  importing, 
“ that  the  bufinefs  of  the  meeting  was,  to  decree  funeral  honours 
u to  his  deceafed  father : as  to  himfelf,  he  could  not  leave  the 
“ body  ; that  office  of  piety  was  the  only  function  that  he  pre- 
“ fumed  to  exercife.”  This  was,  indeed,  the  language  of  mode- 
ration ; but  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  he  afiumed  the 
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fupreme  authority : in  his  character  of  imperator,  he  took  upon 
him  the  whole  military  command  ; he  gave  the  word  to  the  prae- 
torian ( c)  guards  ; fentinels  were  ftationed  round  the  palace  ; the 
foldiers  appeared  under  arms ; the  magnificence  of  a court  was 
feen  in  all  its  forms  ; guards  attended  him  to  the  forum  ; guards 
conducted  him  to  the  l'enate-houfe  ; all  things  announced  the  (d) 
fovereign.  In  his  difpatches  to  the  army,  he  was  already  the 
fucceflor  of  Auguftus : he  fpoke  the  ftyle  and  language  of  a 
recognized  emperor,  without  referve,  and  in  the  tone  of  power, 
equivocal  only  when  he  addrefl'ed  the  fenate. 

The  faCt  was,  Tiberius  dreaded  Germanicus.  A commander 
in  chief,  who  had  fo  many  legions  under  his  direction,  who  had 
formed  connections  with  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  was  befides  the 
idol  of  the  people,  might  choofe  to  feize  the  government,  rather 
than  linger  in  expectation.  For  this  reafon  the  fathers  were  to  be 
managed.  There  was  at  the  bottom  another  motive  : if,  in  ap- 
pearance, he  owed  his  elevation,  not  to  the  intrigues  of  an  ambi- 
tious mother,  or  the  adoption  of  a fuperannuated  emperor,  but  to 
the  voice  of  the  people,  it  would  redound  more  to  his  glory.  The 
opportunity  was  alfo  fair  to  pry  into  the  temper  and  difpofitions 
of  the  leading  fenators.  The  event  fhewed  that  his  indecifion 
was  policy  in  difguife.  He  noted  the  words  of  men  ; he  watched 
their  looks ; warped  every  circumftance  into  a crime ; and, 
hoarding  all  in  his  memory,  gathered  rancour  for  a future  day. 

VIII.  At  the  firft  meeting  of  the  fenate,  the  funeral  of  Au- 
guftus was  the  only  fubjeCt  of  debate.  The  emperor’s  will  was 
brought  forward  by  the  (a)  veftal  virgins.  Tiberius  and  Livia 
were  declared  his  heirs.  The  latter  was  adopted  into  the  Julian 
family,  with  the  additional  title  of  Augusta.  Flis  grandchil- 
dren and  their  iflue  were  next  in  fucceftion  ; in  the  third  degree 

he 
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B o K he  named  the  nobles  of  Rome : not  indeed  from  motives  of  per- 

* v ■>  fonal  regard,  for  the  greater  part  had  been  for  a long  time  ob- 

767.  ' noxious ; but  a bequeft  fo  generous  and  magnificent  might  gain 
14.  the  applaufe  of  future  ages.  In  the  reft  of  his  legacies  the  will  was 
in  the  ftyle  of  a Roman  citizen  : if  we  except  the  claufes,  whereby 
he  gave  to  the  Roman  people  four  hundred  thoufand  great 
fefterces  (b),  to  the  inferior  commonalty  five-and-thirty  thou- 
fand, to  each  prsetorian  foldier  one  thoufand  fmall  fefterces,  and 
to  every  common  man  belonging  to  the  legions  three  hundred, 
he  affected  neither  pomp  nor  grandeur.  The  will  being  readt 
the  funeral  honours  were  taken  into  confideration.  The  chief 
propofitions  were,  that  the  procefion  Jhould  pafs  through  the  tri- 
umphal gate ; this  was  moved  by  Afinius  Gallus  : that  the  titles 
of  all  the  laws  of  Augufus , and  the  names  of  the  conquered  nations, 
fijould  be  carried  before  the  body , was  the  motion  of  Lucius  Arrnn- 
tius.  Valerius  Melfala  was  of  opinion,  that  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Tiberius  Jhould  be  renewed  every  year ; and  being  thereupon 
interrogated  by  the  prince,  whether  that  motion  was  made  with 
his  privity  ? I made  it,  faid  Meflala,  upon  my  own  fnggefiion ; in 
matters  of  public  concern,  however  it  may  give  umbrage,  the  con- 
viction of  my  own  heart  fall  be  the  only  ride  of  my  conduct.  The 
age  had  left  no  other  mode  of  flattery.  The  fenate  with  one 
voice  infilled,  that  the  body  ftioukl  be  borne  to  the  funeral  pile 
upon  their  own  fhoulders.  Tiberius  aflented  with  feeming  con- 
defeenfion,  but  real  arrogance.  The  Field  of  Mars  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  ceremony.  A proclamation  was  ifliied,  warn- 
ing the  populace  to  reftrain  their  zeal,  and  not  require  that  the  laft 
duties  fhould  be  performed  in  the  Forum,  as  had  been  done  with 
tumult  and  diforder  at  the  funeral  of  Julius  CaTar. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the  foldiers  were 
drawn  up  under  arms  ; a circumftance  that  ferved  only  to  provoke 
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the  ridicule  of  all  who  remembered  the  day,  or  heard  of  it  from 
their  fathers,  when  Caefar  the  diXator  was  put  to  death.  In  that 
early  period  of  flavery,  and  in  the  firft  emotions  of  joy  for  liberty 
in  vain  recovered,  the  blow  for  freedom  feemcd  a murder  to 
fome,  and  to  others  a glorious  facrihce.  But  in  the  prefent 
juncture,  when  a prince  worn  out  with  age,  who  had  grown 
grey  in  power,  and  left  a long  train  of  heirs,  was  to  receive  the 
laft:  funeral  obfequies,  at  fuch  a time  to  call  forth  the  military,  in 
order  to  fecure  a quiet  interment,  was  a vain  parade,  as  ridiculous 
as  it  was  unneceflary. 

IX.  Augustus  now  became  the  fubjeX  of  public  difcuflion. 
Frivolous  circumftances  engaged  the  attention  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  obferved  that  the  anniverfary  of  his  acceflion  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Nola,  in 
the  fame  houfe,  and  in  the  fame  chamber,  where  Octavius  his 
father  breathed  his  laft.  They  called  to  mind,  in  wonder  and 
amaze,  the  number  of  his  (a ) confulfhips,  equal  to  thole  of  Va- 
lerius Corvinus  and  Caius  Marius  put  together.  The  Tribuni- 
tian  power  continued  in  his  hands  during  a feries  of  feven-and- 
thirty  years ; he  was  fainted  Imperator  no  lefs  than  one-and- 
twenty  times  ; and  other  titles  of  difti nation  were  either  invented 
or  revived,  to  adorn  his  name.  Reflexions  of  a different  kind 
were  made  by  thinking  men.  They  rejudged  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror, and  pronounced  with  freedom.  By  his  apologifts  it  was 
argued,  “ that  filial  piety  to  his  adoptive  father,  the  diftraXion  of 
“ the  times,  and  the  ruin  of  the  laws,  made  the  part  he  took  in 
“ the  civil  wars  an  aX  of  neceffity ; and  civil  war  can  neither  be 
“ undertaken  nor  conduXed  on  principles  of  honour  and  ftriX 
“ juftice.  To  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  was  the  primary 
“ motive.  To  obtain  that  end,  he  made  concefiions  to  Anthony, 
“ and  he  temporized  with  Lepidus  : but  when  the  latter  grew 
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“ grey  in  floth,  and  the  former  fell  a victim  to  his  voluptuous 
“ paffions,  the  commonwealth,  convulfed  by  party  divifions,  had 
“ no  refource  but  the  government  of  one.  There  was,  however, 
“ no  monarchy,  no  dictator : content  with  the  unalTuming  title 
“ of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  he  eftablifhed  peace,  and  fettled  the 
“ conftitution.  The  ocean  and  far  diftant  rivers  (b)  marked  the 
“ boundaries  of  the  empire.  The  legions,  the  provinces,  and  the 
“ fleets  of  Rome  aCted  in  concert,  with  all  the  ftrength  of  fyftem. 
“ [uftice  was  duly  adminiftered  at  home ; the  allies  were  treated 
“ with  moderation  ; and  magnificent  ftruCtures  rofe  to  adorn  the 
“ capital.  Violent  meafures  were  rarely  adopted,  and  never  but 
“ for  the  good  of  the  whole.” 


X.  To  this  it  was  anfwered,  “ Filial  piety,  and  the  diffraction 
“ of  the  times,  were  nothing  but  a colour  to  varnifh  over  the  luff 
“ of  dominion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Auguffus  that  gained  the 
“ veterans  by  a profufion  of  largelfes  ; it  was  ambition  that  raifed 
“ an  army,  when  he  was  yet  a young  man,  and  in  a private  ffa- 
“ tion.  By  bribery  and  corruption  he  feduced  to  himfelfthe  forces 
“of  the  confuls.  To  the  friends  of  PompeyV  party  he  wore  a 
“ malk,  affeCting  republican  principles : he  deceived  the  fenate ; 
“ and  by  an  extorted  decree  poffelfed  himfelf  of  the  fafees,  and 
“the  praetorian  authority.  How  long  did  the  confuls  Hirtius 
“ and  Panfa  (a)  furvive  that  event  ? They  were  both  cut  off. 
“ Did  they  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ? Who  can  be  certain 
“ that  Panfa  did  not  die  by  poifon  infufed  into  his  wound,  and 
“ Hirtius  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  foldiers  ? If  that  was  their 
“ late,  is  it  clear  that  Auguffus  was  not  an  actor  in  that  fcene  of 
“ iniquity  ? That  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  both  their  armies, 
“ is  a fact  well  known.  Having  extorted  the  confulfhip  (b) 
“ from  a reluctant  fenate,  he  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  turned 
“ againft  die  commonwealth  the  arms  which  had  been  entruffed 

“ to 
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<l  to  him  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  againft  Mark  Anthony  (c).  BOOK 
“ What  fhall  be  faid  of  the  fury  of  profcriptions  ? He  feized  the  v v > 

J a.  U C. 

“ lands  of  Roman  citizens  ( d J,  and  divided  them  among  his  ’767. 
w creatures.  Thefe  were  ads  of  violence,  to  this  hour  unjuftified  U-  ‘ 

“ even  by  thofe  who  advifed  the  meafure. 

u To  atone  for  the  death  of  a father,  Brutus  and  Caftius  fell  a 
u facrifice  : fo  far,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed ; but  whether  that 
“ deadly  feud,  when  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  required  it, 
u might  not  have  been,  to  his  immortal  honour,  appeafed  in  filence, 

“ may  ftill  be  made  a queftion.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  younger 
“ Pompey  was  ruined  by  an  infidious  peace,  and  Lepidus  was 
<c  undone  by  treachery.  Mark  Anthony  relied  upon  the  treaties 
“ of  TareJitum  ( e ) and  Brundufium':  he  went  further  ; he  mar- 
“ ried  the  lifter  of  Auguftus ; and,  in  confequence  of  that  infidious 
“ alliance,  loft  his  life.  Peace,  it  is  true,  was  foon  after  eftablifh- 
“ ed  : but  what  kind  of  peace  ? The  daughter  of  Lollius  (f)  and 
“ Varus  ftained  it  in  Germany;  and  the  maflacre  of  the  Varros  (g J , 

“ the  Egnatii,  and  the  Julii,  made  Rome  a theatre  of  blood.” 

From  the  public  conduct  of  Auguftus,  a tranfition  was  made 
to  his  domeftic  character.  “ Livia  was  taken  by  force  from 
“ Tiberius  Nero,  her  lawful  hufband  ; fhe  was  then  advanced  in 
“ her  pregnancy : whether  in  that  condition  fhe  was  under  a 
“ legal  dilability  to  contract  a fecond  marriage,  was  indeed  re- 
“ ferred  to  the  pontifical  college ; but  that  very  reference  was  a 
“ mockery,  that  turned  all  religion  to  a jeft.  His  two  favourites, 

“ Quintus  Tedius  (h)  and  Vedius  Pollio,  were  diftinguifhed  by  no- 
“ thing  but  riot  and  debauchery.  To  crown  the  whole,  Livia  ruled 
“ him  with  unbounded  fway ; to  the  commonwealth  a fatal  em- 
w prefs,  and  to  the  Csefarian  family  a pernicious  ftep-mother.  The 
“honours  due  to  the  gods  were  no  longer  facred : Auguftus  (1) 

Vol.  I.  D “ claimed 
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“ claimed  equal  worflhp.  Temples  were  built,  and  flatues  were 
“ erected,  to  him  : a mortal  man  was  adored,  and  priefls  and  pon- 
“ tiffs  were  appointed  to  pay  him  impious  homage.  In  calling 
“ Tiberius  to  the  fucceffion,  he  neither  aCted  from  motives  of 
“ private  affeCtion,  nor  of  regard  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
“ knew  the  arrogance  and  innate  cruelty  of  the  man,  and  from 
a the  contrail  hoped  to  derive  new  luftre  on  himfelf.”  That 
he  knew  the  inward  frame  and  call  of  Tiberius,  appears  from  a 
faCt  that  happened  a few  years  before.  The  bufinefs  of  grant- 
ing to  that  prince  a renewal  of  the  tribunitian  power,  was  de- 
pending in  the  fenate.  Auguftus,  in  his  fpeech  upon  that  occa- 
fion,  made  honourable  mention  of  him  ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
threw  out  oblique  reflections  on  his  condud,  his  deportment,  and 
his  manners.  With  affeCted  tendernefs  he  feemed  willing  to  pal- 
liate all  defeats  ; but  the  malice  of  the  apology  wounded  the 
deeper. 


XI.  The  rites  of  fepulture  being  performed,  a temple  and  re- 
ligious worfhip  were  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Auguftus.  The 
fenate  now  turned  their  fupplications  to  Tiberius.  A direCt  an- 
fvver  could  not  be  drawn  from  him.  “ He  talked  of  the  mag- 
u nitude  and  the  weight  of  empire  ; he  miftrufted  his  own  abi- 
“ lities  : the  comprehenfive  mind  of  Auguftus  was,  indeed,  equal 
* to  the  charge  ; but  for  himfelf,  called  as  he  had  been  by  that 
“ emperor  to  a fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  he  knew  by  expe- 
“ rience,  that,  to  direCt  the  affairs  of  a great  nation,  was  to  be  in  a 
4‘  ftate  of  painful  pre-eminence,  expofed  to  danger,  and  fubjeCt  to 
“ the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  In  a city  fo  well  provided  with  men 
**  of  illuftrious  character,  was  it  advifable  to  confide  the  whole 
“ to  a fingle  ruler  ? The  feveral  departments  of  public  bufinefs 
41  would  be  better  filled  by  a coalition  of  the  belt  and  ableft  citizens.” 
In  this  ftrain  Tiberius  delivered  himfelf,  with  dignity  of  fenti- 

ment, 
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ment,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  from  the  heart.  A profound  maf-  B Oj0  K 
ter  of  diflimulation,  he  had  from  nature,  or  the  force  of  habit,  the  * v * 

A.  U.  C* 

art  of  being  dark  and  unintelligible.  Even  upon  occafions  when  767- 
duplicity  was  ufelefs,  he  fpoke  in  fhort  and  broken  hints,  the  fenfe  14- 
fufpended,  myfterious,  and  indecifive.  Intending  at  prefent  to  con- 
ceal his  fentiments  ( a ),  he  was  of  courfe  more  involved  than  ever. 

The  fenators,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  crime  of  knowing 
his  character,  broke  out  in  a drain  of  fupplication  ; they  melted 
into  tears ; they  poured  forth  entreaties ; with  uplifted  hands 
they  looked  to  the  gods  ; they  turned  to  the  ftatue  of  Auguftus, 
and  at  times  fell  proftrate  at  the  knees  of  Tiberius.  Thus  fur- 
rounded,  he  called  for  a date-paper,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  (b). 

It  fet  forth  an  eftimate  of  the  empire  and  its  refources,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens,  the  allies  of  Rome,  an  account  of  the  naval  ftrength, 
the  names  of  the  conquered  kingdoms  and  provinces  ; the  fubfi- 
dies,  tributes,  and  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  with  the  necedary 
difburfements  of  government,  and  the  demands  for  fecret  fervice. 

The  whole  was  in  the  hand- writing  of  Auguftus.  It  concluded  with 
his  advice,  never  to  aim  at  an  extenfion  of  empire : an  important 
rule  of  policy;  but  was  it  the  refultof  wifdom?  or  did  he  view  with 
a malignant  eye  the  fame  that  might  accrue  to  his  fucceflor  ? 

XII.  The  fenate  ftill  continuing,  with  proftrate  fervility, 
to  prefs  their  fuit,  Tiberius  let  fall  an  expredion,  intimating 
that,  though  unequal  to  the  whole,  he  was  willing  to  un- 
dertake any  part  that  might  be  committed  to  his  care.  In- 
form us,  Csefar,  faid  Afrnius  Gallus  (a),  what  part  do  you 
chufe  ? Difconcerted  by  fo  unexpected  a queftion,  Tiberius 
paufed  for  a moment;  but  foon  collecting  himfelf,  “To  chufe,” 
he  faid,  “ or  to  decline  any  part,  would  ill  become  the  man  who 
u wifhed  to  be  difpenfed  with  altogether.”  Gallus  faw  difplea- 
fure  working  in  his  countenance.  With  quicknefs  and  prefence 
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' > “ tent  to  divide  what  in  its  nature  is  united  and  indivifible.  I ap~ 

“ pealed  to  your  own  feelings.  I wifhed  to  draw  from  you  a 
14.  “ confeffion,  that  the  commonwealth,  being  one  body  politic,  re- 

“ quires  one  mind  to  dired;  it.”  To  this  he  added  a panegyric 
on  the  character  of  Auguftus  ; he  expatiated  on  the  vidories  ob- 
tained by  Tiberius,  and  the  civil  employments  which  he  had 
filled,  with  honour  to  himfelf,  during  a feries  of  years.  But 
this  foothing  flrain  had  no  effed.  The  refentment  of  Tiberius 
was  not  to  be  pacified.  Afinius  Gallus  had  married  Vipfania (&), 
the  daughter  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  after  her  divorce  from  Tiberius. 
By  that  connedion  he  feemed  to  afpire  above  the  rank  of  a citizen; 
and  the  fpirit  of  his  father,  Afinius  Pollio,  was  ftill  living  in  the  fon. 

XIII.  Lucius  Arruntius  (a)  delivered  his  fentiments,  nearly 
the  fame  as  Gallus  had  offered,  and  in  like  manner  gave  offence; 
Tiberius  harboured  in  his  breaft  no  lurking  refentment  to  Arrun- 
tius ; but  he  was  jealous  of  a man,  whom  he  faw  flourilhing  in  opu- 
lence, an  ardent  fpirit,  poffeffed  of  talents,  and  high  in  the  efteem 
of  the  public.  Auguftus,  moreover,  in  a converfation  not  long- 
before  his  death,  talking  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
diftinguifhed  three  feveral  claffes : in  the  firft,  he  placed  fuch  as 
Were  worthy,  but  would  decline  the  honour;  in  the  fecond,  men 
of  ambition,  but  of  inferior  talents  ; in  the  laft,  Inch  as  had  genius 
to  plan,  and  courage  to  undertake.  Marcus  Lepidus  ( b J,  he  laid, 
was  every  way  qualified,  but  unwilling  ; Afinius  Gallus  had  more 
ambition  than  merit ; Lucius  Arruntius  was  not  only  equal  to  the 
tafk,  but,  if  occafion  offered,  would  fliew  a fpirit  of  enterprife. 
Of  this  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the  two  firft,  no  doubt  remains  ; 
but  inftead  of  Arruntius,  Cneius  Pifo  by  fome  writers  is  laid  to 
have  been  named.  Except  Lepidus,  they  were  afterwards  all  cut 
off  for  conftrudtive  crimes,  artfully  laid  to  their  charge  by  Tibe- 
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rius.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  Quintus  Haterius  and  Mamer- 
cus  Scaurus  had  the  misfortune  to  alarm  that  gloomy  and  fufpi- 
cious  temper  : the  firft,  by  afking  “ How  long  is  it  your  pleafure, 
“ Caefar,  that  the  commonwealth  fhall  want  a head  to  dired  it  ?” 
Scaurus,  by  faying,  “ Since  the  prince  has  not  intcrpofed  the  tri- 
“ bunitian  (c)  authority  to  prevent  the  report  of  the  confuls,  there 
“ is  room  to  hope  that  he  will  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  fe- 
“ nate.”  Tiberius  took  lire  at  what  was  faid  by  Haterius,  and  broke 
out  with  fudden  vehemence:  to  Scaurus  he  made  no  reply;  re- 
fentment  had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  for  that  reafon  was 
fmothered  in  lilence. 
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Fatigued  at  length  by  the  clamours  of  the  fenate,  and  the  foli- 
citation  of  individuals,  he  gave  way  by  degrees  : not  exprefsly 
declaring  his  confent ; but,  as  he  faid,  to  end  the  mutual  trouble 
of  repeated  refufals  and  unwearied  importunity.  It  may  be 
related  as  a fad,  that  Haterius,  on  the  following  day,  attending 
at  the  palace,  to  mitigate  refentment  by  an  apology,  narrowly 
efcaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  guards.  In  a fuppliant  pofture 
he  clafped  the  emperor’s  knees  ; and  in  that  moment  Tiberius, 
entangled  perhaps  by  the  petitioner,  or  making  a falfe  hep,  fell 
to  the  ground.  This  provoked  the  foldiers  upon  duty.  Hate- 
rius was  faved  from  their  fury:  but  the  danger  that  threatened  a 
man  of  his  illuftrious  charader,  made  no  imprelTion  on  the  prince; 
nor  did  he  relent  till  Livia  exerted  all  her  power  and  influence. 
Tiberius  yielded  at  length  to  the  folicitations  of  his  mother. 

XIV.  The  fenate,  at  their  next  meeting,  began  to  ofler  the  in- 
cenfe  of  adulation  to  Livia.  It  was  propofed  to  confer  upon  her 
the  title  of  Parent;  that  name  was  thought  too  general:  the 
more  diflindive  appellation  of  Mother  of  her  Country  was 
moved  as  an  amendment.  It  was  further  propofed,  with  the  ge- 
neral 
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B 0^0  K neral  concurrence,  that  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor  fhould  be  added, 

y. v The  Son  of  Julia.  Tiberius  oppofed  thefe  feveral  motions; 

honours,  he  laid,  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  women  ; in  what 
i4-  regarded  his  own  rank,  he  was  determined  to  a£t  with  the  ftridteft 
felf-denial.  This  had  the  appearance  of  moderation,  but  envy 
was  the  lource.  By  the  honours  intended  to  his  mother,  he 
thought  his  own  glory  might  be  eclipfed,  and,  in  that  fpirit,  pre- 
vented a decree,  by  which  a licrtor  (a)  was  ordered  to  attend  her ; 
nor  would  he  fuffer  an  altar  (b)  to  be  railed  on  account  of  her 
adoption  into  the  Julian  family.  Other  marks  of  diftin&:ion  were 
propofed,  and  rejected.  Germanicus  was  more  favourably  treat- 
ed; for  him  Tiberius  defired  the  rank  of  proconful  (c).  Special 
melfengers  were  fent  to  invert  him  with  his  honours,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  condole  with  him  on  the  lofs  of  Auguftus.  Drufus  (d)  was 
then  at  Rome;  and,  being  conful  defigned,  in  his  favour  nothing 
new  was  demanded.  By  virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative, 
twelve  candidates  were  named  for  the  pra3torfliip.  That  number 
had  been  fettled  by  Auguftus ; and  though  the  fenate  entreated 
Tiberius  to  enlarge  the  lift,  he  bound  himfelf  by  an  oath  never  to 
exceed  (c)  the  line  already  drawn. 

XV.  The  right  of  ele<fting  magiftrates,  by  public  fuftrage,  in 
the  Field  of  Mars  ("a),  was  now,  for  the  firft  time,  taken  from  the 
people  at  large,  and  verted  in  the  fenate.  The  will  of  the  prince 
had,  before  that  time,  great  influence  in  all  elections;  but  parties 
were  formed  among  the  tribes,  and  fometimes  with  l'uccefs.  To 
this  encroachment  the  people  made  no  oppofition : they  faw  their 
rights  taken  from  them ; they  grumbled,  and  fubmitted.  The 
fenators  were  pleafed  with  the  change.  They  were  now  delivered 
from  the  neceflity  of  humiliating  condefcenfions  in  the  courfe  of 
their  canvafs,  and  fromthe  heavy  expence  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
The  moderation  of  Tiberius  was  a further  circumftance  in  favour  of 

the 
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be  chofen,  without  intrigue  or  contention  : and  the  prince,  content  v » 
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with  that  number,  promifed  not  to  flretch  his  prerogative.  The  767. 
tribunes  of  the  people  applied  for  leave  to  celebrate,  at  their  own  14- 
expence,  the  games  newly  inflituted  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  and 
ordered  to  be  added  to  the  calendar,  under  the  title  of  Auguftan 
Games.  A decree  pafied;  but  the  expence  was  to  iflue  out  of 
the  treafury.  The  tribunes  were  allowed  to  prefide  in  the 
Circus,  drefled  in  (b)  triumphal  robes,  but  the  pomp  of  fplendid 
chariots  was  exprefsly  denied.  The  annual  celebration  of  thofe 
games  was  afterwards  transferred,  from  the  tribunes,  to  that  par- 
ticular praetor  who  has  jurifdiCtion  in  all  caufes  between  (c) 
ftrangers  and  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

XVI.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  Rome,  when  a fierce 
and  violent  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 

For  this  infurreCtion  there  was  no  other  motive  than  the  licen- 
tious fpirit,  which  is  apt  to  fhew  itfelf  in  the  beginning  of  a new 
reign,  and  the  hope  of  private  advantage  in  the  diffractions  of  a 
civil  war.  A fummer-camp  had  been  formed  for  three  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Junius  Blocfus.  The  death  of  Auguftus, 
and  the  accefhon  of  Tiberius,  being  known  to  the  army,  the 
General  granted  a fufpenfion  of  (a)  military  duty,  as  an  interval 
of  grief  or  joy.  The  foldiers  grew  wanton  in  idlenefs ; dilfen- 
fions  fpread  amongft  them  ; the  vile  and  profligate  had  their  cir- 
cular audiences  ; floth  and  pleafure  prevailed  ; and  all  were  willing 
to  exchange  a life  of  toil  and  dii'cipline,  for  repofe  and  luxury. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  camp  a bufy  incendiary,  by  name 
Percennius,  formerly  a leader  of  theatrical  factions  (b),  and  now 
a common  foldier ; a man  fluent  in  words,  and  by  his  early  habits 
verfed  in  the  arts  of  exciting  tumult  and  fedition.  Over  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  fuch  as  felt  their  minds  alarmed  with  doubts 
4 and 
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>. > deal  fellow  began  to  exert  his  influence.  In  the  dead  of  night  he 
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mixed  in  cabals;  and  never  failed  at  the  clofe  of  day,  when  the 

h-  fober  and  well  difpofed  retired  to  their  tents,  to  draw'-  together  the 
idle  and  moil  abandoned.  Having  gained  a number  of  profelytes, 
he  flood  forth  the  orator  of  fedition,  and  harangued  his  confe- 
derates in  the  following  manner: 

XVII.  “ How  long,  my  fellow  foldiers,  rniift  wre  obey  a 
“ fmall  and  defpicable  fet  of  centurions  ? how  long  continue 
“ Haves  to  a wretched  band  of  military  tribunes  ? If  we  mean  to 
“ redrefs  our  grievances,  what  time  fo  lit  as  the  prefent,  when  the 
“ new  emperor  is  not  yet  fettled  on  his  throne  ? Relief  may  now 
“ be  obtained  either  by  remonftrances,  or  fword  in  hand.  By 
“ our  paffive  fpirit  we  have  fuffered  enough  ; we  have  been  Haves 
“ in  thirty  or  forty  (a)  campaigns  ; we  are  grown  grey  in  the 
a fervice,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and  covered  wdth  wounds. 
“ In  that  condition  we  are  ftill  condemned  to  the  toils  of 
“ war.  Even  the  men  who  have  obtained  their  difcharge,  ftill 
“■  follow  the  ftandard,  under  the  name  of  veterans  (b)\  another 
“ word  for  protracted  mifery.  A few,  indeed,  by  their  bodily 
“ vigour  have  furmounted  all  their  labours  ; but  what  is  their  re- 
“ ward  ? they  are  fent  to  diftant  regions  ; and,  under  colour  of  an 
“ allotment  of  lands,  they  are  fettled  on  a barren  mountain,  or 
“ a fwampy  fen.  War  of  itfelf  is  a ftate  of  the  vileft  drudgery, 
“ vsfithout  an  adequate  compenfation.  The  life  and  limb  of  afoldier 
“ are  valued  at  (c)  ten  pence  a day  : out  of  that  wretched  pittance 
“ he  muft  find  his  clothing,  his  tent  equipage,  and  his  arms  ; with 
“ that  fund,  he  muft  bribe  the  centurion ; with  that,  muft 
“ purchafe  occafional  exemptions  from  fervice  ; and,  with  that, 
“ muft  pay  for  a remiflion  of  punilhment.  But  blows  and  ftripes 
“ from  our  officers,  wounds  from  the  enemy,  intenfe  cold  in 

“ winter, 
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**  winter,  and  the  fatigue  of  fummer-campaigns  ; definitive  war,  B ^ 0 K 

“ in  which  every  thing  is  hazarded,  and  peace,  by  which  nothing  v v * 

“ is  gained,  are  all  the  foldier’s  portion.  ^67. 

. - 14- 

u For  thefe  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy  left.  Let  us  fix  the 
u conditions  of  our  fervice  ; let  every  foldier  receive  a denarius  (d) 
u a day,  and  at  the  end  of  fixteen  years  let  him  be  entitled  to 
“ his  difmiflion:  beyond  that  term  no  further  fervice.  Without 
“ detaining  any  man  whatever,  and  without  forcing  him  to  follow 
“ the  colours  as  a veteran,  let  every  foldier  receive  the  arrears  that 
“ may  be  due  to  him  ; let  him  be  paid  in  ready  money  on  the 
“ fpot,  and  in  the  very  camp  where  he  fignalized  his  valour. 

“ The  pnetorian  cohorts  receive  two  denarii  for  their  daily  pay ; 

“ at  the  end  of  fixteen  years  they  return  to  their  families : and 
“ is  fuperior  merit  the  ground  of  this  diftindtion  ? do  they  en- 
u counter  greater  dangers?  It  is  theirs  to  mount  guard  within  the 
“ city,  and  the  fervice  may  be  honourable ; but  it  is  our  lot  to 
“ ferve  amidft  favage  nations,  in  a (late  of  perpetual  warfare.  If 
“ we  look  out  of  our  tents,  the  barbarians  are  in  view.” 

XVIII.  This  fpeech  was  received  with  acclamations.  Various 
paffions  heaved  in  every  bread.  Some  prefented  their  bodies 
feamed  with  ftripes  ; others  pointed  to  their  heads  grown  grey  in 
the  fervice  ; numbers  (hewed  their  tattered  clothing,  and  their  per- 
forms almoft  naked.  At  length  the  phrenzy  of  the  malecontents 
knew  no  bounds.  Their  fir  ft  defign  was  to  incorporate  the  three 
legions  into  one ; but  which  fhould  give  its  name  to  the  united 
body,  was  the  queftion : mutual  jealoufy  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject. Another  fcheme  took  place : the  eagles  of  the  three  legions, 
with  the  colours  of  the  cohorts,  were  crowded  together  without 
preference  or  diftintftion.  They  threw  up  fods  of  earth,  and 
began  to  raife  a tribunal.  Amidft  the  tumult  Blsefus  arrived  : 

Vol.  I.  E he 
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B 0^0  K }ie  called  aloud  to  all;  he  laid  hold  of  individuals;  he  offered 
— > himfelf to  their  fwords;  and  “Here,”  he  faid,  “ behold  your  victim: 
767.  “ imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  general.  Murder  is 

*4-  “ a crime  lefs  horrible  than  treafon  to  your  prince.  I will  either 

“ live  to  command  the  legions  entrufted  to  me : or,  if  you  are 
“ determined  to  revolt,  difpatch  me  firft;  that,  when  thisphrenzy 
“ is  over,  you  may  wake  to  fhame,  to  horror,  and  remorfe.” 

XIX.  The  work  of  raifing  a tribunal,  in  fpite  of  all  his  efforts, 
ftill  went  on.  Heaps  of  turf  were  thrown  up,  and  rofe  breaft- 
high.  Conquered  at  length  by  the  perfeverance  of  their  general, 
the  mutineers  defifted,  BlaTus  exerted  all  his  eloquence  : “ Se- 
“ dition  and  revolt,”  he  faid,  “ could  not  ferve  their  caufe : the 
“ remonftrances  of  the  army  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  of 
“ the  prince  with  refpeCt  and  deference.  The  demands  which 
“ they  now  made  were  of  the  firfr  impreffion,  unknown  to  former 
“ armies,  and  with  the  deified  Auguftus  never  attempted.  In 
“ the  prefent  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  new  to  the  cares  of 
“ government,  was  that  a time  to  add  to  his  folicitude  by  tumult 
“ and  infurreCtion  ? If  they  would  ftill  perfift,  in  the  feafon  of 
“ profound  peace,  to  urge  a claim  never  demanded  even  by  the 
“ conquerors  in  a civil  war,  why  incur 'the  guilt  of  rebellion? 
“ why,  in  violation  of  all  military  difcipline,  urge  their  preten- 
“ fions  fword  in  hand  ? They  might  depute  their  agents  to  treat 
“ with  the  prince ; and,  in  the  prefence  of  their  general,  they 
“ might  give  their  inftruCtions  on  the  fpot.”  This  propofal  was 
accepted  : with  one  voice  they  called  out  for  the  fon  of  Bkefus, 
then  a military  tribune.  The  young  officer  undertook  the  charge. 
His  directions  were  to  infift  that,  at  the  expiration  of  fixteen 
years,  the  foklier  ffiould  be  difcharged  from  the  fervice.  That 
point  fettled,  it  would  then  be  time  to  enumerate  other  griev- 
ances. With  this  commiffion  the  general’s  fon  went  forward  on 

his 
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his  journey.  A calm  fucceeded,  and  lafted  for  fome  days.  But  BOOK 


the  minds  of  the  foldiers  were  ftill  in  agitation : their  pride  v- 


meafures  could  never  be  obtained. 

XX.  Meanwhile,  the  detached  companies  (a)  which  before 
the  difturbance  had  been  lent  to  Nauportum  to  repair  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  and  other  military  works,  having  heard  of  the  commo- 
tions in  the  camp,  feized  the  colours ; and,  after  ravaging  the  ad- 
jacent villages,  plundered  Nauportum,  a place  little  inferior  to  a 
municipal  town.  They  treated  the  centurions  with  derifion;  from 
derifion  they  proceeded  to  opprobrious  language;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  blows  and  open  violence.  Aufidienus  Rufus,  the  prasfed  of 
the  camp,  was  the  chief  objed  of  their  fury : they  dragged  him 
out  of  his  carriage;  and,  laying  a heavy  load  on  his  back,  obliged 
him  to  march  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  afking  him  with  con- 
temptuous infolence  how  he  liked  his  burthen,  and  the  length  of 
his  journey?  Rufus  had  rifen  from  a common  man  to  the  rank 
of  centurion,  and  was  afterwards  made  prsefed  of  the  camp.  In 
that  Ration  he  endeavoured  to  recal  the  rigour  of  ancient  dis- 
cipline. A veteran  in  the  fervice,  and  long  inured  to  fatigue, 
he  was  ftrid  and  rigorous  in  his  duty,  expeding  from  others  what 
he  had  pradifed  himfelf. 

XXI.  The  return  of  this  tumultuous  body  renewed  the 
troubles  of  the  camp.  The  foldiers  without  controul  ilTued  out 
of  the  lines,  and  pillaged  the  country  round.  Some,  more  heavily 
loaded  with  booty  than  their  comrades,  were  apprehended  by  the 
orders  of  Bltefus;  and,  after  receiving  due  corredion,  thrown  into 
prifon,  as  an  example  to  the  reft.  The  authority  of  the  general 
was  ftill  in  force  with  the  centurions,  and  fuch  of  the  common 


0 J A.  D. 

and  force,  it  was  manifeft,  had  at  length  extorted,  what  by  gentle 


was  roufed  ; the  general’s  fon  was  now  the  orator  of  the  army ; 767. 
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B 0^0  K men  as  retained  a fenfe  of  their  duty.  The  delinquents,  how- 

v v ' ever,  refufed  to  fubmit ; they  were  dragged  along,  refilling  with 

^767.  all  their  flrength  ; they  clafped  the  knees  of  the  multitude  round 

14-  them  ; they  called  upon  their  fellow  foldiers  by  name  ; they  im- 

plored the  protection  of  the  company  to  which  they  belonged ; 
they  invoked  the  cohorts  and  the  legions,  crying  out  to  all,  that 
the  fame  lot  would  fhortly  be  their  portion.  Againfl  their  ge- 
neral they  omitted  nothing  that  calumny  could  fuggefl ; they 
appealed  to  heaven  ; they  implored  the  gods ; they  tried,  by  every 
topic,  to  excite  companion,  to  inflame  refentment,  to  awaken 
terror,  and  roufe  the  men  to  a£ls  of  violence.  A general  infur- 
reClion  followed  : the  foldiers  in  a body  rufhed  to  the  prifon, 
burft  the  gates,  unchained  the  prifoners,  and  affociated  with  them- 
lelves  the  vilefl  of  the  army,  a band  of  deferters,  and  a defperate 
crew  of  malefactors,  then  under  condemnation  for  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes, 

XXII.  The  flame  of  difcord  raged  with  redoubled  fury. 
New  leaders  joined  the  mutiny.  Amidft  the  crowd,  one  of  the 
common  foldiers,  a fellow  known  by  the  name  of  Vibulenus, 
mounted  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  comrades  before  the  tribunal  of 
Blasfus,  and  addreffed  the  multitude,  all  wild  with  fury,  and  eager 
to  hear  the  language  of  fedition.  “ My  friends,”  he  laid,  “ you 
“ have  bravely  interpofed  to  fave  the  lives  of  thefe  innocent, 
“ thefe  much  injured  men.  You  have  reflored  them  to  new 
“ life.  But  who  will  reflore  my  brother  ? who  will  give  him  to 
“ my  arms  ? Sent  hither  from  the  German  army,  in  conceit  with 
“ you  to  fettle  meafures  for  our  common  fafety,  he  was  lafl  night 
“ bafely  murdered  by  the  band  of  gladiators  (a)  whom  Bladus 
“ arms  for  your  deflruction.  Anfwer  me,  Bladus,  where  have 
“ you  bellowed  the  body  ? The  very  enemy  allows  the  rites  of 
“ fepulture.  When  I have  waflred  my  brother  with  my  tears, 

“ and 


“ and  printed  kifles  on  his  mangled  body,  then  plunge  your 
“ poignard  in  this  wretched  bofom.  I lhall  die  content,  if  thefe 
“ my  fellow  foldiers  perform  the  laft  funeral  office,  and  bury  ia 
“ one  grave  two  wretched  vidtims,  who  knew  no  crime  but  that 
“ of  ferving  the  common  intereft  of  the  legions.” 

XXIII.  This  fpeech  Vibulenus  rendered  ftill  more  inflamma- 
tory by  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  by  beating  his  bread:,  by 
ftriking  his  forehead,  and  pouring  a flood  of  tears.  A way  being' 
opened  through  the  crowd,  he  leaped  from  the  men’s  fhoulders, 
and  groveling  at  the  feet  of  individuals,  excited  the  paffions  of  the 
multitude  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  phrenzy.  In  their  fury  fome 
fell  upon  the  gladiators  retained  by  Blsefus,  and  loaded  them  with 
irons;  others  feized  the  general’s  domeftic  train;  while  numbers 
difperfed  themfelves  on  every  fide  in  queft  of  the  body : and  if  it 
had  not  been  fpeedily  known  that  no  corpfe  could  be  found  ; that 
the  flaves  of  Blsefus  averred  under  the  torture  that  no  murder  had 
been  committed ; and,  in  fadt,  that  the  incendiary  never  had  a 
brother,  Blsefus  muft  have  fallen  a facrifice.  The  tribunes,  and 
the  prsefedt  of  the  camp,  were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by 
flight.  Their  baggage  was  feized  and  plundered.  Lucilius  the 
centurion  was  put  to  death.  This  man,  by  the  farcaftic  plea- 
fantry  of  the  foldiers,  had  been  nick-named  give  me  another; 
becaule,  in  chaftifmg  the  foldiers,  when  one  rod  was  broke,  he 
was  ufed  to  call  for  another,  and  then  another.  The 
reft  of  the  centurions  lay  concealed  in  lurking  places.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  Julius  Clemens,  a man  of  prompt  and  bufy 
talents,  was  the  favourite  of  the  infurgents.  He  was  fpared  as  a 
fit  perfon  to  negociate  the  claims  of  the  army.  Two  of  the 
legions,  the  eighth  and  fifteenth,  were  upon  the  point  of  coming 
to  the  decifion  of  the  fword  : the  former  bent  on  the  deftrudtion 
of  Sirpicus,  a centurion;  and  the  latter  determined  to  protedt 

him. 
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him.  The  quarrel  would  have  laid  a fcene  of  blood,  if  the  fol- 
diers  of  the  ninth  legion  had  not,  by  entreaty,  or  by  menacing 
the  obftinate,  appeafed  the  fury  of  both  parties. 

XXIV.  When  the  account  of  thefe  tranfadions  reached  Ti- 
berius, that  abftrufe  and  gloomy  temper,  which  loved  to  brood 
in  fecret  over  all  untoward  events,  was  fo  deeply  afieded,  that 
he  refolved,  without  delay,  to  difpatch  his  fon  Drulus,  with  others 
of  high  rank,  and  two  prsetorian  cohorts,  to  quell  the  infurredion. 
In  their  inftrudions  no  decilive  orders  were  given  : they  were 
left  to  act  as  emergencies  might  require.  To  the  cohorts  was 
added  a feled  detachment,  with  a party  of  the  praetorian  horfe, 
and  the  flower  of  the  Germans,  at  that  time  the  body-guard  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  train  which  accompanied  Drufus,  iElius 
Sejanus  (a)  was  appointed,  by  his  counfels  to  guide  the  inex- 
perience of  the  prince.  Sejanus,  at  that  time  in  a joint  com- 
miflion  with  his  father  Strabo,  had  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
bands,  and  flood  high  in  favour  with  Tiberius : the  army 
would  of  courfe  confider  him  as  the  fountain  of  rewards  and 
punifhments.  As  foon  as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  dis- 
contented legions,  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  Drufus,  advanced 
to  meet  him ; not,  indeed,  with  colours  dilplayed,  as  is  ufual  on 
fuch  occafions";  but  with  a deep  and  folemn  filence,  their  drefs 
negleded,  and  their  whole  appearance  uncouth  and  fordid.  In 
their  looks  was  feen  an  air  of  dejedion,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
fullen  gloom,  that  plainly  fhewed  a fpirit  of  mutiny  ftill  working 
in  their  hearts. 


XXV.  Dr  us  US  was  no  fooner  within  the  entrenchments,  than 
the  malecontents  fecured  the  gates.  Sentinels  were  ported  at 
different  ftations,  while  the  reft  in  a body  gathered  round  the 
tribunal.  Drufus  flood  in  ad  to  fpeak,  with  his  hand  com- 
8 mainline 
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manding  filence.  The  foldiers  felt  a variety  of  contending  E °J°  K 
paffions : they  looked  around,  and  viewing  their  numbers,  grew 
fierce  at  the  fight ; they  rent  the  air  with  fhouts  and  acclama-  ^767. 

tions  : they  turned  to  Drufus,  and  were  covered  with  confufion.  *4- 

An  indiftindt  and  hollow  murmur  was  heard ; a general  uproar 
followed ; and  foon  afterwards  a deep  and  awful  filence.  The 
behaviour  of  the  men  varied  with  their  paffions ; by  turns  in- 
flamed with  rage,  or  deprefled  with  fear.  Drufus  feized  his  mo- 
ment, and  read  his  father’s  letter,  in  fubftance  hating,  that  Tibe- 
rius had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  the  interefl:  of  the  gallant 
legions  with  whom  he  had  ferved  in  fo  many  wars.  As  foon 
as  his  grief  for  the  lofs  of  Auguftus  allowed  him  leifure,  it  was 
his  intention  to  refer  the  cafe  of  the  army  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
fenate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fent  his  fon  to  grant  all  the  relief, 
that  could  then  be  applied.  Ulterior  demands  he  referved  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  fathers : to  enforce  authority,  or  to  relax  it, 
was  the  lawful  right  of  that  aflembly ; and  the  fenate,  beyond  all 
doubt,  would  diflribute  rewards  and  punifhments  with  equal 
juftice. 

XXVI.  The  foldiers  made  anfwer,  that  they  had  appointed 
Julius  Clemens  to  fpeak  in  their  behalf.  That  officer  claimed  a 
right  of  difmiffion  from  the  fervice,  at  the  end  of  fixteen  years ; 
all  arrears  then  to  be  difcharged : in  the  mean  time  a denarius 
to  be  the  foldier’s  daily  pay ; and  the  practice  of  detaining  the 
men  beyond  the  period  of  their  fervice,  under  the  name  of  vete- 
rans, to  be  aboliffied  for  ever.  In  a bufinefs  of  fo  much  moment, 

Drufus  obferved,  that  the  fenate  and  the  emperor  mult  be  con- 
lulted  : a general  clamour  followed.  “ Why  did  he  come  fo  far, 

M fmce  he  had  no  authority  to  augment  their  pay,  or  to  mitigate 
“ their  bufferings  ? The  power  of  doing  good  was  not  confided 
“ to  him ; while  every  petty  officer  infli&ed  blows,  and  ftripes, 

“ and 
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B 0^0  K “ an d even  death.  It  had  been  formerly  the  policy  of  Tiberius 

v v > “ to  elude  the  claims  of  the  army,  by  taking  fhelter  under  the 

767.  “ name  of  Auguftus  : and  now  Drufus  comes  to  play  the  fame  • 

x4-  “ farce.  How  long  were  they  to  be  amufed  by  the  vifits  of  the 

“ emperor’s  fon  ? Could  that  be  deemed  an  equitable  government, 

“ that  kept  nothing  in  fufpenfe  but  the  good  of  the  army  ? When 
“ the  foldier  is  to  be  punilhed,  or  a battle  to  be  fought,  why  not 
“ confult  the  fenate  ? According  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  reward  is 
u to  be  always  a fubjeCt  of  reference,  wrhile  punifhment  is  inftant 
“ and  without  appeal.” 

XXVII.  The  foldiers,  in  a tumultuous  body,  ruftied  from  the 
tribunal,  breathing  vengeance,  and,  wherever  they  met  either  the 
men  belonging  to  the  praetorian  bands,  or  the  friends  of  Drufus, 
threatening  violence,  in  hopes  of  ending  the  difpute  by  a fudden 
conflict.  Cneius  Lentulus  ( a ) , whofe  age  and  military  character 
gave  him  confiderable  weight,  was  particularly  obnoxious;  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  chief  advifer  of  Drufus,  and  an  eneiuy  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  army.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  he 
went  afide  with  Drufus,  intending  to  repair  to  the  winter  camp. 
The  mutineers  gathered  round  him,  demanding  with  infolence 
“ which  way  was  he  going  ? to  the  fenate  ? perhaps  to  the  em- 
“ peror  ? Was  he  there  to  fhew  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  demands 
“of the  legions?”  Nothing  could  reftrain  their  fury:  they  dif- 
charged  a volley  of  ftones;  and  one  of  them  taking  place,  Lentu- 
lus, wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  had  nothing  to  expert 
but  inftant  death,  when  the  guards  that  attended  Drufus  came 
up  in  time,  and  refcued  him  from  deftru&ion. 

XXVIII.  The  night  that  followed  feemed  big  with  fome  fa- 
tal difafter,  when  an  unexpected  phenomenon  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  In  a clear  and  ferene  Iky  the  moon  was  fuddenly 

eclipfed. 
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eclipfed  (a).  This  appearance,  in  its  natural  caufe  not  underflood  c 0j°  K 

by  the  foldiers,  was  deemed  a prognoflic  denouncing  the  fate  of  v v > 

the  army.  The  planet,  in  its  languifhing  Hate,  reprefented  the  767 

condition  of  the  legions : if  it  recovered  its  former  luflre,  the  ef-  >4- 

forts  of  the  men  would  be  crowned  with  fuccefs.  To  affifl  the 
moon  in  her  labours,  the  air  refounded  with  the  clangor  of  bra- 
zen inflruments,  with  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  other  warlike 
mufic.  The  crowd,  in  the  mean  time,  flood  at  gaze : every 
gleam  of  light  infpired  the  men  with  joy;  and  the  fudden  gloom 
depreffed  their  hearts  with  grief.  The  clouds  condenfed,  and  the 
moon  was  fuppofed  to  be  loft  in  utter  darknefs.  A melancholy 
horror  feized  the  multitude  ; and  melancholy  is  fure  to  engender 
fuperflition.  A religious  panic  fpread  through  the  army.  The  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal  labour  to  the  legions ; and 
all  lamented  that  by  their  crimes  they  had  called  down  upon 
themfelves  the  indignation  of  the  gods.  Drufus  took  advantage 
of  the  moment.  The  opportunity  was  the  effedl  of  chance;  but, 
rightly  managed,  might  conduce  to  the  wifefl  purpofe. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  men  who  by  honefl  means  were 
mofl  in  credit  with  the  malecontents,  fhould  go  round  from  tent 
to  tent.  Among  thefe  was  Clemens,  the  centurion.  They  vi- 
fited  every  part  of  the  camp  ; they  applied  to  the  guards  on  duty; 
they  converfed  with  the  patrole,  and  mixed  with  the  fentinels  at 
the  gates.  They  allured  fome  by  promifes,  and  by  terror  fub- 
dued  the  fpirit  of  others.  “ How  long  fhall  we  befiege  the  fon 
“ of  the  emperor?  Where  will  this  confufion  end?  Mufl  we 

follow  Percennius  and  Vibulenus  ? And  fhall  we  fwear  fidelity 
“ to  thole  new  commanders  ? Will  their  funds  fupply  the  pay  of 
“ the  legions  ? Have  they  lands  to  affign  to  the  veteran  foldier  ? 

“ For  them  fhall  the  Neros  and  the  Drub  be  depofed  ? Are  they  to 
“ mount  the  vacant  throne,  the  future  fovereigns  of  Rome  ? Let 
Vol.  I.  F “us 
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“ us,  fince  we  were  the  haft  to  enter  into  rebellion,  be  the  firft  to 
“ expiate  our  guilt  by  well-timed  repentance.  Demands  in  fa- 
“ vour  of  all,  proceed  but  flowly : to  individuals,  indulgence  is 
“ more  eaiily  granted  ; deferve  it  feparately,  and  the  reward  will 
“ follow.”  This  reafoning  had  its  effeCt : fufpicion  and  mutual 
diftruft  began  to  take  place ; the  new  railed  foldiers  went  apart 
from  the  veterans ; the  legions  feparated  ; a fenfe  of  duty  revived 
in  the  bread;  of  all ; the  gates  were  no  longer  guarded ; and  the 
colours,  at  Ill'll  promifcuoufly  crowded  together,  were  reftored  to 
their  proper  ftation. 

XXIX.  At  the  return  of  day,  Drufus  called  an  alfembly  of  the 
foldiers.  Though  unufed  to  public  fpeaking,  he  delivered  himfelf 
with  the  eloquence  of  a man  who  felt  his  own  importance,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  condemned  the  pad,  and  applauded 
the  prefent.  It  was  not,  he  laid,  a part  of  his  character  to  yield 
to  menaces,  or  to  fhrink  from  danger.  If  he  faw  them  penitent, 
if  he  heard  the  language  of  remorfe,  he  would  make  a report  in 
their  favour,  and  difpofe  his  father  to  liften  to  their  petition.  The 
foldiers  anfwered  in  humble  terms : at  their  requeft,  the  younger 
Blsefus,  mentioned  above,  with  Lucius  Apronius,  a Roman  knight 
in  the  train  of  Drufus,  and  Julius  Gatonius,  a centurion  (a)  of 
the  firft  rank,  were  difpatched  as  the  delegates  of  the  army.  In 
the  councils  afterwmrds  held  by  Drufus,  various  opinions  were 
entertained,  and  different  meafures  propofed.  To  wait  the  re- 
turn of  the  deputies,  and  meanwhile  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  men  by  moderation,  was  the  advice  of  many.  Others  were 
for  immediate  coercion : “ Lenity,  they  faid,  makes  no  impref- 
“ fion  on  the  vulgar  mind.  The  common  men,  when  not  kept 
“ in  fubjeCtion,  are  fierce  and  turbulent  ; yet  ever  ready  to  bend 
“ and  crouch  under  proper  authority.  It  was  now  the  time, 
“ while  they  were  overwhelmed  with  fuperftition,  to  infufe  ano- 

“ ther 
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“ ther  fear,  and  teach  them  to  refpedt  their  general.  The  authors 
of  the  late  fedition  ought  to  be  made  a public  example.”  Drufus, 
by  the  bent  of  his  nature  prone  to  vindictive  meafures,  de- 
fired  that  Percennius  and  Vibulenus  might  be  brought  before 
him.  By  his  orders  they  were  put  to  death  ; according  to  fome 
writers,  in  his  own  tent,  and  there  buried ; according  to  others, 
their  bodies  were  thrown  over  the  entrenchments,  a fpeCtacle  for 
public  view. 
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XXX.  Diligent  fearch  was  made  for  the  mod  aCtive  incen- 
diaries. Some  were  found  roving  on  the  outfide  of  the  lines,  and 
inftantly  cut  off  by  the  centurions,  or  the  praetorian  foldiers. 
Others  were  delivered  up  to  juftice  by  their  refpeCtive  companies, 
as  an  earned:  of  their  own  converfion.  The  rigour  of  the  winter, 
which  fet  in  earlier  than  ufual,  added  to  the  afflictions  of  the 
army.  Heavy  rains  enfued  ; and  fell  with  fuch  violence,  that 
the  men  could  not  venture  from  their  tents.  To  meet  in  parties, 
and  converfe  with  their  comrades,  was  impoffible.  The  colours, 
borne  down  by  torrents  that  ruffled  through  the  camp,  were 
with  difficulty  fecured.  Superftition  ftill  continued  to  hll  the 
mind  with  terror.  In  every  thing  that  happened,  imagination 
faw  the  anger  of  the  gods : it  was  not  without  reafon  that  the 
planets  differed  an  eclipfe,  and  ftorms  and  tempefls  burft  from  the 
angry  elements.  The  guilt  of  the  army  was  the  caufe  of  all.  To 
avert  impending  vengeance,  the  only  expedient  was  to  depart  at 
once  from  a vile  inaufpicious  camp,  the  fcene  of  fo  many  crimes, 
and,  by  due  atonement,  expiate  their  pah  offences  in  their  winter 
quarters.  In  this  perfuafion  the  eighth  legion  departed : the  fif- 
teenth followed  ; while  the  ninth  remained  behind,  declaring 
aloud  that  they  would  wait  for  orders  from  Tiberius : but  they 
fcon  faw  themfelves  deferted,  and  therefore  flruck  their  tents  ; 
willing  to  do  by  choice  what  in  a little  time  would  be  an  a£t  of 

F 2 neceffity. 
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> ' judged  it  unneceflary  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  deputies,  and 

J67.  ' immediately  fet  off  for  Rome. 

14- 

XXXI.  About  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  caufes, 
another  fedition  broke  out  among  the  legions  in  Germany,  fup- 
ported  by  greater  numbers,  and  every  way  more  alarming.  The 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  flattered  themfelves  that  Germanicus,  im- 
patient of  a new  mailer,  would  refign  himfelf  to  the  will  of  the 
legions,  and  in  that  cafe  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  every  thing 
would  fall  before  him.  Two  armies  (a)  in  that  juncture  were 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; one  in  Upper  Germany,  com- 
manded by  Caius  Silius;  the  other  in  the  Lower  Germany,  under 
Aulus  Csecina.  Both  were  l'ubordinate  to  Germanicus,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  holding  the  aflembly  of  > 

the  Hates  (b),  and  collecting  the  revenues  of  that  nation.  The  forces 
under  Silius  had  not  as  yet  revolted : undecided,  wavering,  and 
cautious,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  wait  the  iflue  of  the  mutiny 
begun  by  others.  In  Ctecina’s  camp  on  the  Lower  Rhine  the 
flame  of  difcord  was  kindled  to  the  utmoft  fury.  The  one-and- 
twentieth  and  the  fifth  legions  began  the  infurreCtion ; the  firft 
and  the  twentieth  followed  their  example : they  were  all  fta- 
tioned  together  in  a fummer  camp  on  the  confines  of  the  Ubians. 

The  campaign  was  inactive  ; and  as  the  calls  of  duty  were  flight, 
the  time  of  courfe  was  pafled  in  repofe  and  indolence. 

New  levies  from  Rome,  the  refufe  of  that  city,  had  lately 
ioined  the  army.  Upon  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Au- 
guflus,  thefe  men,  long  addicted  to  licentioufnefs,  and  averfe  from 
labour,  began  to  praCtife  upon  the  ruder  minds  of  their  fellow 
foldiers.  The  time,  they  faid,  was  come,  when  the  veterans  might 
claim  their  difmiflion  from  the  fervice ; when  the  young  foldier 

might 
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might  augment  his  pay ; when  the  army  in  general  might  redrefs  B ° K 

their  grievances,  and  retaliate  the  cruelty  of  the  centurions.  It  ' „ * 

° . . a.  u.  c. 

was  not,  as  in  Pannonia,  a fmgle  Percennius  that  inflamed  the 

mutiny ; nor  were  thefe  arguments  urged  to  men  who  faw  on 
every  fide  of  them  fuperior  armies,  and  of  courfe  trembled  while 
they  meditated  a revolt.  There  were  numbers  of  bufy  incen- 
diaries, and  many  mouths  to  bawl  fedition.  Their  dodrine  was, 
that  the  fate  of  Rome  was  in  their  hands ; by  their  victories  the 
empire  flourifhed ; by  their  valour  Germany  was  fubdued  ; and 
from  the  country  which  they  had  conquered,  the  emperors  of 
Rome  were  proud  to  derive  a title  (c)  to  adorn  their  names. 

XXXII.  Cjecina  faw  the  danger,  but  made  no  effort  to 
fupprefs  it.  The  malecontents  were  numerous,  and  their  phrenzy 
above  all  controul ; infomuch  that  the  general  no  longer  retained 
his  ufual  firmnefs.  The  tumult  broke  out  at  once : the  foldiers ' 
fell  upon  the  centurions,  the  old  and  laffing  caufe  of  military  dis- 
content, and  in  every  infurredion  the  firft  to  fall  a facrifice. 

They  feized  their  vidims,  and  without  mercy  dafhed  them  on 
the  ground:  in  every  legion  (a)  the  centurions  amounted  to 
fixty  ; an  equal  number  fell  on  each  of  them.  The  foldiers  laid 
on  with  their  cudgels;  they  wounded,  maimed,  and  mangled 
their  devoted  officers;  and,  to  complete  their  vengeance,  caff  them 
dead,  or  ready  to  expire,  over  the  entrenchments.  Numbers  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  One  in  particular,  by  name  Septimius, 
fled  to  the  tribunal ; and  clafping  the  knees  of  his  general,  hoped 
there  to  find  a fanduary.  1 he  foldiers  demanded  him  with  con- 
tumacy, and  Crefina  was  obliged  to  give  him  to  their  fury. 

Caffius  Chorea  ( b J,  the  fame  who  afterwards  immortalized  his 
name  by  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  then  a centurion,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  of  a Spirit  to  face  every  danger.  He  made 
head  againft  all  aflailants,  and  fword  in  hand  cut  his  way  through 

their 
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commotion.  No  tribune  gave  orders,  no  prcefeCt  of  the  camp 
was  heard.  The  leaders  of  the  mutiny  appointed  fentinels  ; they 
Rationed  the  night  watch,  and  gave  directions  as  emergencies 
required.  One  mind  infpired  the  whole  body  ; and  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  belt  knew  the  temper  of 
the  army,  was  the  lure  fign  of  a faCtion  not  eafy  to  be  quelled. 
In  feparate  bodies  nothing  was  done  ; no  lingle  incendiary  took 
upon  him  to  direCt ; together  they  fet  up  a general  Ihout,  and 
together  all  were  filent.  Every  thing  moved  in  concert,  and 
even  anarchy  had  the  appearance  of  regular  difcipline. 

XXXIII.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  engaged,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  with  the  hates  of  Gaul,  received  advice  that  Auguhus 
was  no  more.  He  had  married  Agrippina,  the  grand-daughter  (a) 
of  that  emperor,  and  by  her  had  feveral  children.  Drufus,  the 
brother  of  Tiberius,  was  his  father,  and  of  courfe  Livia  was  his 
grand-mother.  Thus  defcended,  and  thus  allied,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual anxiety.  The  fullen  averfion  of  his  uncle,  and  the  l'ecret 
malice  of  Livia,  embittered  his  days.  The  hatred  with  which 
they  purfued  him  was  unjuft;  and,  for  that  reafon,  unrelenting. 
The  faCt  is,  Drufus  (b)  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman  people: 
they  cheriihed  his  memory;  perfuaded  that,  if  the  fovereign 
power  had  devolved  on  him,  the  old  republic  would  have  been 
reftored.  At  his  death,  the  affeCtions  of  mankind  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  fon.  From  fimilar  virtues  the  fame  conduCt  was 
expeCIed.  Poflefied  of  popular  talents,  affable,  and  obliging  to 
all,  Germanicus  prefented  a ftrong  contrail  to  the  harfh  temper 
and  clouded  afpeCt  of  Tiberius.  The  jealoufies  that  fub filled 
between  the  women,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  : Livia  beheld  the 
wife  of  Germanicus  with  the  malice  of  a ftep-mother ; and,  in 
return,  Agrippina  refented  every  thing  with  fenfibility,  perhaps 
8 with 
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with  indignation.  But  the  tendernefs  of  her  affedion  for  her  B °I°  K 

hufband  foftened  her  fiercer  paflions,  and  gave  a tindure  of  de-  ' ' 

licacy  to  that  haughty  fpirit  which  nothing  could  fubdue.  76^ 

14. 

XXXIV.  Germanicus  was  now  advanced  nearer  to  the 
imperial  dignity  ; but  his  zeal  for  Tiberius  rofe  in  proportion. 

Fie  required  from  the  Sequanians  and  the  Belgic  Hates  (a)  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor;  and  being  informed  of  the  com- 
motions that  diftraded  the  army,  he  fet  forward,  without  delay, 
to  appeafe  the  tumult.  The  legions  met  him  on  the  outfide  of 
the  entrenchments,  with  downcaft  eyes,  and  all  the  external 
fymptoms  of  repentance.  He  was,  however,  no  fooner  within 
the  lines,  than  the  camp  refounded  with  groans  and  bitter  lamen- 
tations. Some  laid  hold  of  the  prince’s  hand,  as  if  going  to  kifs 
it;  but  inferting  his  fingers  in  their  mouths,  made  him  feel  their 
bonelefs  gums,  complaining  that  they  had  loft  their  teeth  in  the 
fervice : others  fhewed  their  bodies  bent  with  age,  and  drooping, 
under  a load  of  infirmities.  A tumultuous  crowd  gathered  round 
the  tribunal : Germanicus  ordered  them  to  form  in  their  re- 
fpcdive  companies,  that  the  men  might  more  diftindly  hear  his 
anfwer ; and,  to  diftinguifh  the  cohorts,  he  direded  the  ftandards 
to  be  ranged  in  proper  order.  The  foldiers  obeyed,  but  with 
reludance.  Germanicus  opened  with  the  panegyric  of  Auguftus; 
he  proceeded  to  the  vidories  and  triumphs  obtained  by  Tibe- 
rius (b),  infilling  chiefly  on  his  exploits  in  Germany  at  the  head 
of  thofe  very  legions.  The  fucceffion,  he  obferved,  was  quietly 
fettled : Italy  confented,  both  the  Gauls  remained  in  their  duty, 
and  peace  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

XXXV.  Thus  far  Germanicus  was  heard  with  filcnce,  or 
at  vrorft  with  a low  and  hollow  murmur.  He  made  a tranfition 
to  the  prefent  difturbances  : “ Where  is  now'  the  feiife  of  military 

“ duty? 
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' “ of  the  Roman  armies  ? Whither  have  you  driven  the  tribunes  ? 
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767.  “ Where  are  the  centurions?”  At  thefe  words,  the  whole  mul- 

a.  d.  # t ’ 

h-  titude,  as  if  with  one  inftindt,  threw  off  their  clothes,  expofing 
their  bodies  feamed  with  wounds  from  the  enemy,  and  with 
lafhes  from  the  centurion.  A general  outcry  followed.  They 
complained  of  the  price  exacted  for  relaxations  of  duty  ; they 
mentioned  the  miferable  pittance  which  they  received  for  their 
daily  pay ; they  fet  forth  their  various  hardfhips,  and  in  par- 
ticular their  unremitting  labour  at  the  entrenchments,  the  fatigue 
of  carrying  provifions,  wood,  and  forage,  with  a detail  of  other 
employments,  fometimes  impofed  by  neceffity,  and  frequently 
to  prevent  idlenefs  in  the  camp.  The  clamour  of  the  veterans 
was  outrageous  : they  had  l'erved  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
when  were  they  to  expedl  a ceffation  of  mifery  ? They  deiired 
a retreat  for  old  age,  that  they  might  not  languifh  in  defpair, 
and  wait  till  the  hand  of  death  releafed  them  from  their  troubles. 
Some  demanded  immediate  payment  of  the  legacies  bequeathed 
by  Auguftus.  They  offered  up  ardent  vows  for  the  fuccefs  of 
Germanicus  ; affuring  him,  if  he  wifhed  to  feize  the  fovereign 
power,  that  they  were  to  a man  devoted  to  his  fervice. 

Struck  with  horror,  and  dreading  the  contagion  of  fo  foul  a 
crime,  Germanicus  leaped  from  the  tribunal.  The  foldiers  fword 
in  hand  oppofed  his  paffage,  and  even  threatened  violence  if  he 
did  not  return.  The  prince  was  refolved  to  perifh,  rather  than 
forfeit  his  honour.  He  drew  his  fword,  and  pointed  it  to  his 
bread:,  ready  to  plunge  it  to  his  heart.  The  people  near  him 
flopped  his  hand  ; but  the  crowd  at  a diftance,  and  even  fome  who 
dared  to  advance,  had  the  infolence  to  bid  him  flrike : one  in 
particular,  by  name  Calufidius,  prefented  a naked  fword  ; adding, 
at  the  fame  time,  T ah  this ; it  is  Jharpcr  than  your  own . This 

behaviour, 
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behaviour,  even  in  the  moment  of  phrenzy,  appeared  to  the  fol-  B O^O  K 
diers  an  atrocious  ad.  A paufe  enfued.  The  friends  of  Ger-  ' v • 
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manicus  feized  the  opportunity,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent.  * ’ 767. 

14- 

XXXVI.  A council  was  immediately  called.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  infurgents  were  preparing  a deputation  to  the 
army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  revolt, 
and  make  it  a common  caufe.  The  city  of  the  Ubians  was  de- 
voted to  deftrudion.  From  the  pillage  of  that  place,  the  plan  of 
the  mutineers  was  to  proceed  to  greater  lengths,  and  carry  defo- 
lation  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  Germans,  at  the  fame 
time,  knew  the  diflenfions  of  the  Roman  army  ; and,  if  the  Rhine 
were  once  abandoned,  Hood  in  readinefs  to  feize  fo  advantageous 
a poft.  The  moment  was  full  of  perplexity.  To  employ  the 
auxiliary  forces  and  the  ftates  in  alliance  with  Rome  againft  the 
revolted  legions,  were  to  engage  in  a civil  war.  To  proceed 
with  rigour  might  be  dangerous ; and  to  pacify  the  men  by 
largefles,  were  an  expedient  altogether  difhonourable.  Grant 
all,  or  nothing,  the  dilemma  was  either  way  big  with  mifchief. 

After  mature  deliberation,  letters  were  framed  in  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  importing,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  foldier 
fhould  be  entitled  to  his  difmiflion  ; that,  after  fixteen,  he  fhould 
be  deemed  a veteran,  ftill  retained  in  the  fervice,  but  exempt 
from  all  duty,  except  that  of  repelling  the  incurfions  of  the 
enemy.  A promife  was  added,  that  the  legacies  given  by  Au- 
guftus  fhould  not  only  be  paid,  but  increafed  to  double  the 
amount. 

XXXVII.  The  forgery  was  fufpe&ed  by  the  foldiers.  They 
faw  that  the  letter  was  an  expedient  to  gain  time.  They  de- 
manded immediate  compliance,  and  accordingly  difmiffions  from 
the  fervice  were  made  out  by  the  tribunes.  The  payment  of  the 
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BOOK  money  was  deferred  till  the  legions  arrived  in  their  winter  quarters*. 
i J j The  fifth  and  one-and^twentieth  refufed  to  ftir  from  the  camp, . 


A.  U.  C. 
767. 

A.  D. 
14- 

♦ 

till  Germanicus,.  with  his  own  finances  and  the  afliftance  of  his- 
friends,  made  up  the  fum  required. . The  firft  and  twentieth  le- 
gions, under  the  command  of  Ctecina,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
of  the  Ubians;  exhibiting,  as  they  marched,  a fhameful  fpedtacle, 
while  they  carried,  amidft  the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles,  the 
treafure  extorted  from  their  general.  Germanicus  proceeded 
with  expedition  to  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  there  re- 
quired the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  fecond,  the  thir- 
teenth, and  fixteenth  legions  complied  without  hefitatioru  The 
fourteenth  flood  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe.  They  made  no  de- 
mand ; but  Germanicus  ordered  difmifiions  from  the  fervice  to 
be  made  out  for  the  veterans,  and  their  money  to  be  forthwith 
difcharged. 

if 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile  a party  of  veterans  belonging  to, 
the  legions  lately  in  commotion,  but  at  that  time  flationed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Chaucians,  difcovered  the  fame  fpirit  of  difaffec- 
tion  ; but  the  firmnefs  of  Mennius,  the  prefedt  of  the  camp,  fup- 
preifed  the  mifchief  in  its  birth.  He  ordered  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  feized,  and  put  to  death  ; an  adt  of  feverity  not 
ftridtly  (a)  legal,  but  in  fome  degree  juftified  by  neceflity.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight.  The  foldiers 
purfued  him.  Being  detected  in  his -lurking-place,  he  refolved 
to  face  his  enemies,  and  depend . upon  his  own  bravery.  “ It  is 
“ not,”  he  faid,  “ againfl  me,  the  prefedt  of  the  camp,  that  this 
“outrage  is  committed;  it  is  treachery  to  Germanicus;  it  is 
w treafon  to  the  emperor.”  The  leaders  of  the  mutiny  were 
ftruck  with  terror.  In  that  moment  he  feized  the  flandard  ; and 
turning  towards  the  river  ( b ),  declared,  in  a peremptory  tone,  that 
whoever  quitted  his  rank,  fhould  fuffer  as  a.deferter.  The  whole 
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body  marched  into  winter  quarters,  murmuring  difcontent,  but  B °1°  K 
not  daring  to  difobey. 

767. 

A.  D. 

XXXIX.  During  thefe  tranfaCtions,  the  deputies  of  the  fenate  u 
met  Germanicus  at  the  Ubian  altar  (a),  on  his  return  from  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Two  legions,  the  firft  and  twentieth,  were  ftationed 
at  that  place  in  winter  quarters ; and,  with  them,  the  veterans 
■lately  appointed  to  follow  the  colours.  To  minds  in  their  con- 
dition, fluctuating  between  fear  and  confcious  guilt,  every  cir- 
cumftance  was  a new  alarm.  The  deputies,  they  were  fure, 
came  with  inftruCtions  to  revoke  and  cancel  the  terms  which 
violence  had  extorted.  The  credulity  of  the  common  people 
never  works  by  halves : they  believe  without  proof,  and  foon 
find  the  author  of  what  never  happened.  Munatius  Plancus,  a 
fenator  of  confular  rank,  and  a principal  perfon  in  the  embafly, 
was  named  as  the  framer  of  a decree,  that  never  exifted  but  in 
the  imagination  of  the  foldiers.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  they  rufhed 
in  a body  to  the  head  quarters  of  Germanicus,  demanding,  with 
rage  and  violence,  the  purple  ftandard  (b)  which  was  there  de-* 
pofited.  They  broke  open  the  doors ; they  forced  their  way 
into  the  houfe  ; and,  dragging  their  general  out  of  his  bed,  with 
menaces  of  inftant  death  compelled  him  to  furrender  the  ftandard. 

Flufhed  with  this  exploit,  they  ran  wild  through  the  ftreets ; and 
meeting  the  deputies,  then  on  their  way  to  join  the  prince,  they 
poured  forth  a torrent  of  opprobrious  language,  and  threatened 
a general  maflacre. 

Plancus  was  the  firft  objeCt  of  their  fury.  That  illuftrious  ci- 
tizen could  not,  without  difhonour  to  his  character,  fhrink  back 
from  a tumultuous  rabble : he  was  however  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  firft  legion.  He  there  embraced  the 
colours;  and,  laying  hold  of  the  eagles,  thought  himfelf  protected 
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E 0^0  k by  the  gods  of  the  army.  But  even  that  fanCtuary  was  no  longer 
' v *■  a place  of  fhelter ; the  foldiers  forgot  the  religion  of  the  camp  ; 

76^.  and  if  Calpurnius,  the  eagle-bearer,  had  not  made  a flout  redd- 
le ance,  a deed  of  horror,  unheard  of  even  among  barbarians,  had 
been  impioully  perpetrated  ; and  the  blood  of  a Roman  ambafla- 
dor,  in  a Roman  camp,  had  flained  the  altar  of  the  gods  ( c ). 
At  the  return  of  day,  when  the  general,  the  men,  and  the  actions 
of  all  might  be  clearly  didinguifhed,  Germanicus  entered  the 
camp.  He  ordered  Plancus  to  be  conducted  to  his  prefence,  and 
feated  him  near  himfelf  on  the  tribunal..  He  complained  of  the 
didraCtions  of  the  time  ; but  imputed  what  had  happened  not  fo 
much  to  the  madnefs  of  the  foldiers,  as  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.  He  explained  the  nature  of  the  deputation  from  the  fenate; 
he  dated  the  rights  of  ambaffadors ; he  painted  forth,  in  pa- 
thetic terms,  the  indignity  offered  to  a man  of  fuch  high  confi- 
deration  as  Plancus  ; and  lamented  the  difgrace  that  befel  the 
legion.  The  foldiers  heard  him  like  men  adonifhed,  but  not 
convinced.  Germanicus  thought  proper  to  difmifs  the  deputies  ; 
but,  to  guard  their  perfons,  ordered  a detachment  of  the  auxiliary 
horfe  to  efcort  them.. 

XL.  The  conduct  of  Germanicus  was  cenfured  by  many  of 
his  friends.  “ Why  did  he  not  withdraw  to  the  army  on  the 
“ Upper  Rhine  ? Difcipline  was  there  in.  force,  and  with  proper 
“ abidance  the  mutiny  might  have  been  crufhed  at  once.  By 
“ difmidions  from  the  fervice,.  by  largeffes,  and  other  feeble 
“ meafures,  the  didurbances  were  too  much  encouraged.  If  the 
“ general  fet  no  value  on  his  own  life,  why  negleCt  the  fafety  of 
“ his  infant  fon  (a)  ? Why  hazard  among  lawlefs  men,  who 
“ had  violated  every  facred  right,  an  affectionate  wife,  at  that  time 
“ far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  ? Thofe  tender  pledges  were  the 
“ property  of  the  date,  and  fhould  be  redored  to  the  emperor  and 
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u the  commonwealth.”  Germanicus  yielded  to  thefe  remon- 
ftrances ; but  the  confent  of  Agrippina  was  ftill  to  be  obtained. 
Defcended  from  Auguftus,  fhe  infilled  that  the  grand-daughter 
of  that  emperor  had  not  fo  far  degenerated,  as  to  fhrink  from 
danger.  Germanicus  continued  to  urge  his  requeft ; he  melted 
into  tears ; he  clalped  her  in  his  arms ; he  embraced  her  infant 
fon,  and  at  length  prevailed.  A proceflion  of  difconfolate  wo- 
men moved  llowly  on;  and  with  them  the  wife  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  compelled  to  be  a wanderer,  with  her  infant  fon  in  her 
arms.  A band  of  wretched  women,  driven  forth  from  their  huf- 
bands,  attended  in  her  train.  Amongft  thofe  whom  they  left 
behind,  the  fcene  of  diftrefs  was  not  lefs  affeCting. 

XLI.  The  camp  prefented  a mournful  fpeCtacIe.  Inftead  of 
a Roman  general  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  inftead  of  Germani- 
cus in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  authority,  the  face  of  things  re- 
fembled  a city  taken  by  ftorm.  Nothing  was  heard  but  fhrieks 
and  lamentations.  The  foldiers  liftened  ; they  came  forth  from 
their  tents;  they  ftood  aflonilhed  at  the  fight:  and,  “Why,”  they 
faid,  “ wherefore  thofe  notes  of  l'orrow?  What  means  that  mourn- 
“ ful  fpectacle  ? A train  of  noble  matrons  deferted,  left  to  them- 
“ felves,  abandoned  by  all ! no  centurion,  not  fo  much  as  a foldier, 
“ to  accompany  them  ! The  wife  of  the  general,  undiftinguifhed  in 
“ the  crowd,  without  a guard,  and  without  the  train  of  attendants 
“ fuited  to  her  rank,  proceeding  on  her  way  towards  the  people 
“ of  Treves,  to  feek  in  a foreign  hate  that  protection,  which  was 
“ denied  her  in  a Roman  camp  !”  To  thefe  reflections  lhame  and 
remorfe  fucceeded,  and  every  breaft  was  touched  with  fympathy. 
All  lamented  the  condition  of  Agrippina..  They  called  to  mind  the 
fplendor  of  her  father  Agrippa ; they  recolleCted  the  majefty  of 
Auguftus,  her  grandfather ; they  remembered  Drufus,  her  father- 
in-law  : her  own.  perfonal  accomplilhments,  her  numerous  iflfue, 

and 
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B O k anJ  her  virtue,  endeared  her  to  the  army.  Her  fon,  they  faid, 
« v > was  a native  of  the  camp  (a)\  he  was  educated  in  the  tents  of 
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' 767.  ' the  legions  : and  furnamed  Caligula,  from  the  boots  fo  called, 
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14-  which,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  foldiers,  he  wore  in  common 
with  the  meaneft  of  the  army.  Amidft  thefe  reflections,  the  ho- 
nour intended  for  the  people  of  Treves  made  the  deepeft  impref- 
lion.  Stung  by  that  idea,  they  preffed  forward  to  Agrippina ; they 
entreated  her  to  ltay ; they  oppofed  her  paffage ; they  ran  in 
crowds  to  Germanicus,  imploring  him  not  to  let  her  depart. 
The  prince,  ftill  warm  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation, addreffed  them  in  the  following  manner: 

XLII.  “ My  wife  and  child  are  ever  dear  to  me,  but  not  more 
“ fo  than  my  father  (a)  and  the  commonwealth.  But  the  em- 
“ peror  will  be  fafe  in  his  own  imperial  dignity,  and  the  common- 
“ wealth  has  other  armies  to  fight  her  battles.  For  my  wife  and 
“ children,  if  from  their  deftru&ion  you  might  derive  additional 
“ glory,  I could  yield  them  up  a facrifice  in  fuch  a caufe : at  pre- 
“ lent,  I remove  them  from  the  rage  of  frantic  men.  If  horrors 
il  are  ftill  to  multiply,  let  my  blood  glut  your  fury.  The  great- 
u grandfon  of  Auguftus,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius, 
“ need  not  be  left  to  fill  the  meafure  of  your  iniquity.  With- 
“ out  that  horrible  cataftrophe  the  lcene  of  guilt  may  end.  But 
“ let  me  aflk  you,  in  thefe  laft  few  days  what  have  you  not 
“ attempted  ? What  have  you  left  unviolated  ? By  what  name 
“ fhall  I now  addrefs  you  ? Shall  I call  you  foldiers  ? Soldiers  ! 
“ who  have  dared  to  befiege  the  fon  (b)  of  your  emperor  ! who 
“ have  made  him  a prifoner  in  his  own  entrenchments  ! Can  I 
a call  you  citizens  ? Citizens!  who  have  trampled  under  your  feet 
“ the  authority  of  the  fenate  ; who  have  violated  the  moft  awful 
“ fan&ions,  even  thofe  which  hoftile  ftates  have  ever  held  in 
■a  relpeCt,  the  rights  of  ambaffadors,  and  the  law  of  nations  ! 
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“ Julius  Cssfar  by  a Tingle  word  was  able  to  quell  a mutiny : 
44  he  fpoke  to  the  men  who  refilled  his  authority  ; he  called  them 
44  Romans  (c)y  and  they  became  his  foldiers.  Auguflus  Ihewed 
44  himfelf  to  the  legions  that  fought  at  Adlium,  and  the  majelly 
“ of  his  countenance  awed  them  into  obedience.  The  dillance 
44  between  myfelf  and  thofe  illullrious  characters,  I know  is  great ; 
“ and  yet,  defcended  from  them,  with  their  blood  in  my  veins,  I 
44  fhould  refent  with  indignation  a parallel  outrage  from  the  fol- 
44  diers  of  Syria,  or  of  Spain : and  will  you,  ye  men  of  the  firffc 
44  legion,  who  received  your  colours  from  the  hand  of  Tiberius ; 
44  and  you,  ye  men  of  the  twentieth,  his  fellow  warriors  in  the 
44  field,  his  companions  in  fo  many  vidtories,  will  you  thus  re- 
44  quite  him  for  all  the  favours  fo  gracioufiy  bellowed  upon  you  ? 
“ From  every  other  quarter  of  the  empire  Tiberius  has  received 
u nothing  but  joyful  tidings  : and  mull  I wound  his  ear  with  the 
44  news  of  your  revolt  ? Mull  he  hear  from  me,  that  neither  the 
44  foldiers  raifed  by  himfelf,  nor  the  veterans,  who  fought  under 
M him,  are  willing  to  own  his  authority  ? Mull  he  be  told  that 
44  neither  difmilfions  from  the  fervice,  nor  money  lavifhly  granted, 
14  can  appeafe  the  fury  of  ungrateful  men  ? Mull  I inform  him, 
44  that  here  the  centurions  are  murdered  ; that,  in  this  camp,  the 
14  tribunes  are  driven  from  their  poll ; that  here  the  ambalfadors  of 
44  Rome  are  detained  as  prifoners  ? That  the  entrenchments  pre- 
44  fent  a fcene  of  daughter  ? That  rivers  are  difcoloured  with  our 
44  blood  ? And  that  a Roman  general  leads  a precarious  life,  at 
44  the  mercy  of  men  inflamed  with  epidemic  madnefs  ? 
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XLIII.  44  W HY,  the  other  day,  when  I endeavoured  to  addrefs 
44  you,  why  was  the  fword  which  I aimed  at  my  breall,  why  in 
44  that  moment  was  it  wrelled  from  me  ? Oh  ! my  millaken 
44  friends  ! The  man  who  prefented  his  fword,  dealt  more  kindly 
44  by  me.  I could  then  have  ciofed  my  eyes  in  peace.  I fhould 

44  not 
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'*  not  have  lived  to  fee  the  difgrace  of  the  legions,  and  all  the 
i horrors  that  followed.  After  my  death,  you  would  have  chofen 
‘ another  general,  regardlels  indeed  of  my  unhappy  lot,  but 
4 Hill  of  fpirit  to  revenge  the  maflacre  of  Varus  and  his  three 
4 legions.  May  that  revenge  be  ftill  referved  for  the  Roman 
‘ fword  ; and  may  the  gods  withhold  from  the  Belgic  dates, 

‘ though  now  they  court  the  opportunity,  the  vaft  renown  of  vin- 
‘ dicating  the  Roman  name,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Ger- 
4 man  nations  ! and  may  thy  departed  fpirit,  adored  Auguftus  ! 

4 who  now  art  ranked  among  the  gods  ; and  may  thy  image  (a), 
4 Drufus,  my  ever  honoured  father ! may  thy  memory  infpire 
4 thefe  unhappy  men,  whom  I now  fee  touched  with  remorfe ! 

4 May  your  active  energy  blot  out  the  difgrace  that  fits  heavy 
4 upon  them  ; and  may  the  rage  of  civil  dii'cord  difcharge  itfelf 
4 on  the  enemies  of  Rome  ! And  you,  my  fellow-foldiers ! 

4 whom  I behold  with  altered  looks,  whofe  hearts  begin  to  melt 
4 with  forrow  and  repentance,  if  you  mean  to  preferve  the  am- 
4 bafladors  of  the  fenate  ; if  you  intend  to  remain  faithful  to  your 
4 prince,  and  to  reftore  my  wife  and  children  ; detach  yourfelves 
44  at  once  from  the  contagion  of  guilty  men  ; withdraw  from  the 
44  feditious  : that  add  will  be  a proof  of  your  remorle,  an  earned 
44  of  returning  virtue.” 


XLIV.  The  foldiers  were  appeafed  by  this  harangue.  They 
acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  the  juftice  of  the  reproof.  In  a 
fuppliant  tone  they  entreated  Germanicus  to  fele<d  for  punifhment 
the  mod  obnoxious ; to  pardon  the  weaknefs  of  men  drawn  into 
error,  and  lead  them  againft  the  enemy.  They  requefted  that 
his  wife  might  be  recalled ; and  that  his  fon,  the  darling  of  the 
camp,  might  not  be  lent  a hoftage  to  the  ftates  of  Gaul.  Agrip- 
pina being  then  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  winter  feafon 
approaching,  Germanicus  judged  it  beft  to  let  her  proceed  on  her 
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journey.  His  Ton,  he  faid,  fhould  once  more  appear  amongft  B K 
them.  What  remained  to  be  done  he  left  to  themfelves.  ' v ' 
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The  foldiers  were  now  incited  by  new  fentiments,  and  paffions  m- 
unfelt  before  : they  feized  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  and  de- 
livered them,  loaded  with  irons,  to  Cams  Cetronius,  who  com- 
manded the  firft  legion.  By  that  officer  the  delinquents  were 
brought  to  immediate  juftice.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  as 
follows : The  legions  under  arms  were  ranged  round  the  tribu- 
nal : the  criminal  was  fet  up  to  public  view  ; if  the  general  voice 
pronounced  him  guilty,  he  was  thrown  headlong  down,  and  put 
to  inftant  death.  In  this  mode  of  punifhment  the  foldier  concurred 
with  ardour;  by  fhedding  the  blood  of  others,  he  thought  his 
own  guilt  was  expiated.  The  meafure,  however  violent,  received 
no  check  from  Germanicus.  What  was  done  had  no  fanftion 
from  his  orders.  The  cruelty  began  with  the  foldiers,  and  by 
confequence  could  be  imputed  to  no  one  elfe.  The  veterans 
followed  the  example,  and  in  a few  days  afterwards  were  or- 
dered to  march  into  Rhaffia,  under  colour  of  defending  the  pro- 
vince from  the  inroads  of  the  Suevians  ; but,  in  truth,  to  remove 
them  from  a camp  polluted  by  rebellion,  and  in  the  end  made 
favage  by  the  horrors  of  military  execution.  A drift  review  of 
the  centurions  was  the  firft  care  of  Germanicus.  They  were  all 
cited  before  him  ; each  in  perfon  gave  in  his  name,  his  rank,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  length  of  his  fervice,  the  actions  in  which 
he  had  diftinguiffied  himfelf,  and  the  military  honours  (a)  which 
he  had  obtained.  If  the  tribunes,  or  the  legion  in  general,  reported 
in  his  favour,  he  preferved  his  ftation ; if  taxed  by  the  general 
voice  with  avarice  or  cruelty,  he  was  difeharged  from  the 
fervice. 

XLV.  Order  and  tranquillity  were  in  this  manner  reftored ; 

•Vol.  I.  H but 


but  at  the  didance  of  fixty  miles,  at  a place  called  Vetera  ( a J9 
riot  and  diforder  dill  fubfided.  The  fifth  and  twenty-fird  legions 
were  there  in  winter  quarters.  In  the  late  commotions  thefe 
men  were  the  fird  and  mod;  a&ive  incendiaries.  The  word:  and 
blacked  crimes  were  by  them  committed;  and  now,  when  the  dorm 
was  in  appearance  over,  they  dill  retained  their  former  ferocity, 
unreclaimed  by  the  penitence  of  others,  and  undifmayed  by  the 
fate  of  thofe  who  had  differed  death.  To  meet  this  new  alarm, 
Germanicus  refolved  to  equip  his  feet,  and  with  the  auxiliary 
forces  to  fail  down  the  Rhine,  in  order,  if  the  mutiny  dill  fubfided, 
to  cruih  it  at  once  by  force  of  arms. 

XLVI.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  where  the  iffue  of  the 
commotions  in  Illyricum  was  yet  unknown,  advice  was  received 
of  the  diforders  that  broke  out  in  Germany.  The  city  was 
thrown  into  condernation.  All  exclaimed  againd  the  conduct 
of  Tiberius.  44  To  amufe  the  fenate  and  the  people,  both  help- 
44  lefs,  void  of  fpirit,  and  difarmed,  was  the  foie  drift  of  the  empe- 
44  ror.  The  flame  of  difeord  was  in  the  mean  time  kindled  up 
44  by  the  didant  armies;  and  two  young  men  who  had  neither  expe- 
44  rience,  nor  fufficient  authority,  were  fent  in  vain  to  quell  the 
44  infurredtion.  Why  did  not  Tiberius  fet  out  in  perfon  upon 
“ the  fird  alarm  ? The  occafion  called  for  his  prefence.  At  the 
44  fight  of  him,  who  had  gained  renown  in  war,  and  was  more- 
44  over  the  fountain  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  the  malcontents 
44  would  have  laid  down  their  arms.  Augudus  (a),  though  in 
44  the  decline  of  life,  could  make  a progrefs  into  Germany ; and 
44  diall  Tiberius,  in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  content  himfelf  with 
41  the  vain  parade  of  attending  the  fenate,  there  to  amufe  himfelf 
41  with  petty  difputes,  to  cavil  about  words,  and  wrangle  with  the 
44  fathers  ? Enough  was  done  at  Rome  to  edablifh  his  fydem  of 
44  flavery,  and  defpotic  power.  Meafures  fliould  now  be  taken  to 
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**  curb  the  fpirit  of  the  legions,  and  teach  them  to  endure  the  B O^O  K 
“ Jeifure  of  repofe.”  o 

767. 
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XL VII.  Tiberius  heard  the  murmurs  of  difcontent,  but  re-  »*• 
mained  inflexible.  To  keep  pofleflion  of  the  capital,  and  nei- 
ther hazard  his  own  fafety,  nor  that  of  the  empire,  was  his  fixed 
refolution.  A crowd  of  reflexions  filled  him  with  anxiety.  The 
German  army  was  fuperior  in  ftrength  ; that  in  Pannonia  was 
the  neareft : the  former  had  great  refources  in  Gaul,  and  Italy  lay 
open  to  the  latter.  To  which  fhould  he  give  the  preference  ? If 
lie  vifited  one,  the  other  might  take  umbrage.  By  fending  his 
fons,  he  held  the  balance  even,  and  neither  could  be  jealous.  It 
was  befides  his  maxim,  that  the  imperial  dignity  fhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  tarnifh  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  What  is  feen  at  a 
diftance,  is  moft  refpeXed.  If  Drufus  and  Germanicus  referved 
fome  points  for  the  confideration  of  their  father,  the  inexperience 
of  youth  would  be  a fufficient  apology.  Should  the  mutineers 
perfift  with  obftinacy,  there  would  ftill  be  time  for  the  prince  to 
interpofe,  and  either  by  rigour,  or  conciliating  meafures,  to 
reftore  the  ancient  difcipline.  If  he  went  in  perfon,  and  the  in- 
furgents  fpurned  his  authority,  what  refource  was  left  ? — Tliefe 
confederations  had  their  weight ; and  yet,  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  willing  to  face  his  armies,  was  part  of  his  policy.  He 
played  this  game  fo  well,  that  he  feemed  every  day  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  Rome  ( a ).  He  fettled  his  train  of  attendants, 
ordered  his  camp-equipage,  equipped  his  fleets ; ftill  contriving, 
by  fpecious  pretences,  to  give  a colour  to  delay.  The  winter 
feafon,  he  faid,  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  weight  of  affairs  at  Rome 
claimed  his  attention.  The  moft  difcerning  were  for  fome  time 
the  dupes  of  his  diffimulation.  The  people  were  much  longer 
amufed,  and  the  provinces  were  the  laft  to  fee  through  the  de- 
lufion, 
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XL VIII.  Ge  rmanicus  in  the  mean  time  was  ready,  with 
his  colledled  force,  to  a£t  againft  the  rebel  legions..  He  was  willing, 
notwithstanding,  to  fufpend  his  operations,  till  time  ihould  ihew 
whether  the  late  example  had  wrought  the  minds  of  the  foldiers 
to  fubmiflion,  and  a due  fenfe  of  their  duty.  With  this  intent, 
he  fent  difpatches  to  Cascina,  to  inform  that  officer,  that  he  was 
advancing  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  ; refolved,  if  juflice 
was  not  previoufly  executed,  to  put  the  whole  body  to  the  fvvord. 
Cascina  communicated,  in  a confidential  manner,  his  fecret  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  ftandard-bearers,  to  the  inferior  officers,  and  fuch  of  the 
private  men  as  were  known  to  be  well  affefted.  He  recom- 
mended to  them  to  avert  the  danger  that  hung  over  the  legions, 
and  in  good  time  to  fecure  their  lives.  In  times  of  peace,  he 
faid,  there  is  always  leifure  to  inveftigate  the  truth,  and  feparate 
the  man  of  merit  from  the  turbulent  and  feditious : but  war 
knows  no  diftindtion  of  cafes ; the  innocent  and  the  guilty  fall 
in  one  promifcuous  carnage. 


The  officers,  thus  infirudled,  founded  the  common  men  ; and, 
finding  the  greateft  part  well  affedted,  agreed,  at  an  hour  approved 
of  by  Csccina,  to  fall  with  hidden  fury  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
mutiny.  Having  concerted  their  meafures,  at  a fignal  given  they 
began  the  attack.  They  ruffied  fvvord  in  hand  into  the  tents  (a), 
and  without  mercy  butchered  their  comrades,  who  little  thought 
they  were  fo  near  their  end.  A dreadful  daughter  followed  ; no 
caufe  affigned,  and  no  explanation  given.  Except  the  authors  of 
the  meafure,  no  man  knew  from  what  motive  the  aflault  proceeded, 
or  where  it  would  end. 


XLIX.  In  the  civil  wars  recorded  in  hiftory,  we  no  where 
find  a fcene  of  horror  like  the  prefent.  No  battle  was  fought ; there 
was  no  aflault  from  an  adverfe  camp  : in  the  fame  tents,  where  the 
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day  faw  them  eat  their  meal  in  peace,  and  the  night  laid  them  c K 
down  to  reft,  comrades  divide  againft  their  fellows  ; darts  and  jave-  ^ > 

J A.  U.  C. 

lins  are  thrown  with  fudden  fury  ; uproar  and  confufion  follow  ; ' 767.  ’ 

fhouts  and  dying  groans  refound  throughout  the  camp  ; a feene  14. 
of  blood  is  laid  ; wretches  expire,  and  the  reafon  remains  un- 
known. The  event  is  left  to  chance.  Men  of  worth  and  honour 
perifhed  in  the  fray ; for  the  guilty,  finding  themfelves  the  devoted 
objects,  fnatched  up  their  arms,  and  joined  the  better  caule. 

Cascina  remained  a tame  fpeftator ; no  officer,  no  tribune  at- 
tempted to  ftop  the  wild  commotion.  The  fury  of  the  foldiers 
had  its  free  career  ; and  vengeance  rioted  in  blood,  even  to  fatiety. 
Germanicus  in  a ffiort  time  after  entered  the  camp.  He  faw  a 
tragic  fpeftacle  ; and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  called  it  a maftacre, 
not  an  aft;  of  juftice.  He  ordered  the  dead  bodies  to  be  burnt. 

The  fury  of  the  foldiers  had  not  yet  fubfided  1 in  the  agitation  of 
their  minds  they  defired  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
expiate  by  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians  the  defolation  they  had 
made.  The  ffiades  of  their  llaughtered  friends  could  not  be 
otherwife  appeafed  : when  their  breafts  were  galhed  with  honour- 
able wounds,  atonement  would  then,  be  made.  Germanicus  em- 
braced the  opportunity;  and  throwing  a bridge  over  the  river  (a), 
advanced  with  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  legionary  foldiers, 
lix-and-twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight  fquadrons  of  horfe; 
all  free  from  difaffeftaon,  and  during  the  late  commotions  ftrift: 
obfervers  of  difcinline. 

JH 

L.  The  Germans,  polled  at  a fmall  diftance,  exulted  in  full  le- 
curity.  They  faw  with  pleafure  the  ceffiition  of  arms  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  Auguftus  ; and  the  revolt  of  the  legions  infpired 
them  with  frefti  courage.  The  Romans,  by  a forced  march,  palled 
the  Ccefian  foreft  (a)  \ and  having  levelled  part  of  the  rampart  (b ) 
formerly  begun  by  Tiberius,  pitched  their  tents  on  the  fpot.  In 
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E 0^0  K the  front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  they  threw  up  entrenchments, 
v v > The  flanks  were  fortified  with  a pile  of  trees,  hewn  down  for  the 
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767.  ’ purpofe.  Their  way  from  that  place  lay  through  a gloomy 
14.  forefl  : but  of  two  roads,  which  was  mofl;  eligible,  was  matter  of 
doubt;  whether  the  (c)  fhorteft  and  moft  frequented,  or  another 
more  difficult,  and  feldom  attempted,  but  for  that  reafon  unfuf- 
pedted  by  the  enemy.  The  longeft  road  was  preferred.  The 
army  pufhed  on  with  vigour.  The  fcouts  had  brought  intelli- 
gence that  the  approaching  night  was  a feftival,  to  be  celebrated 
by  the  Barbarians  with  joy  and  revelry.  In  ccnfequence  of  this 
information,  Csecina  had  orders  to  advance  with  the  light  cohorts, 
and  clear  a paflage  through  the  woods.  The  legions  followed  at 
a moderate  diftance.  The  brightnefs  of  the  night  favoured  their 
defign.  They  arrived,  with  rapid  expedition,  at  the  villages  of 
the  Marfians  (d),  and  without  delay  formed  a chain  of  polls,  to 
inclofe  the  enemy  on  every  fide.  The  Barbarians  were  funk  in 
fleep  and  wine,  fome  flretched  on  their  beds,  others  at  full  length 
under  the  tables  ; all  in  full  fecurity,  without  a guard,  without  polls, 
and  without  a fentinel  on  duty.  No  appearance  of  war  was  feen  ; 
nor  could  that  be  called  a peace,  which  was  only  the  effedl  of 
favage  riot,  the  languor  of  a debauch. 

LI.  Germanicus,  to  fpread  the  flaughter  as  wide  as  poflible, 
divided  his  men  into  four  battalions.  The  country,  fifty  miles 
round,  was  laid  wafle  with  fire  and  fwerd  ; no  compafiion  for 
fex  or  age  ; no  diftindtion  of  places,  holy  or  profane ; nothing 
was  facred.  In  the  general  ruin  the  Temple  of  Tanfan  (a),  which 
was  held  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  highefl  veneration,  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Dreadful  as  the  flaughter  was,  it  did  not  cofl  a drop 
of  Roman  blood.  Not  fo  much  as  a wound  was  received.  The  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  Barbarians  funk  in  fleep,  difperfed  in  flight, 
unarmed,  and  incapable  of  refiflance.  An  account  of  the  maflacre 
4 foen 
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foon  reached  the  Brudterians,  the  Tubantes,  and  the  Ufipctes.  In- 
flamed with  refentment,  thofe  nations  took  up  arms;  and  porting 
themfelves  to  advantage,  furrounded  the  woods  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pafs.  Germanicus,  informed  of  their 
motions,  marched  in  order  of  battle.  Part  of  the  cavalry,  with 
the  light  cohorts,  formed  the  van  ; the  firft  legion  followed,  to 
fupport  them  ; the  baggage  moved  in  the  centre.  The  left  wing 
was  clofed  by  the  twenty-lirfl:  legion,  and  the  right  by  the  fifth. 
The  twentieth,  with  the  auxiliaries,  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
Germans,  in  clofe  ambufh,  waited  till  the  army  ftretched  into  the 
woods.  After  fkirmifhing  with  the  advanced  party,  and  both  the 
flanks,  they  fell  with  their  whole  ftrength  upon  the  rear.  The 
light  cohorts,  unable  to  fuftain  the  fhock  of  a clofe  embodied 
enemy,  were  thrown  into  diforder;  when  Germanicus,  riding  at 
full  fpeed  to  the  twentieth  legion,  cried  aloud,  “ The  time  is 
“ come  when  you  may  efface,  by  one  brave  exploit,  the  guilt  of 
“ the  late  fedition  : charge  with  courage,  and  you  gain  immortal 
“ honour.”  Roufed  by  this  animating  ftrain,  the  legion  rufhed 
to  the  attack,  and  at  the  firft  onfet  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
The  Barbarians  fled  to  the  open  plain  : the  Romans  purfued  them 
with  dreadful  daughter.  Meanwhile  the  van  of  the  army  parted 
the  limits  of  the  foreft,  and  began  to  throw  up  entrenchments. 
From  that  time  the  march  was  unmolefted.  The  foldiers,  flufhed 
with  fuccefs,  and  in  the  glory  of  this  expedition  lofing  all  memory 
of  former  guilt,  were  fent  into  winter  quarters. 

LII.  An  account  of  thefe  events  arriving  at  Rome,  Tiberius 
was  varioufiy  affedted.  He  received  a degree  of  pleafure,  but 
it  was  a pleafure  mingled  with  anxiety.  That  the  troubles  in  the 
camp  were  at  an  end,  he  heard  with  fatisfadtion  ; but  he  law,  with 
a jealous  fpirit,  that  by  largefles,  and  diftniffions  from  the  fervice, 
Germanicus  had  gained  the  affedtions  of  the  legions.  The  glory 
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of  his  arms  was  another  clrcumftance  that  touched  him  nearly. 
He  thought  fit,  notwithflanding,  to  lay  the  whole  account  before 
the  lcnate.  He  expatiated  at  large  in  praife  of  Germanicus,  but 
in  terms  of  (ludied  oftentation,  too  elaborate  to  be  thought  lin- 
cere.  Of  Drufus,  and  the  ifi'ue  of  the  troubles  in  Illyricum,  he 

lpoke  with  more  relerve  ; concife,  yet  not  without  energy.  The 
concefiions  made  by  Germanicus  to  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
were  ratified  in  every  article,  and  at  the  fame  time  extended  to 
the  army  in  Pannonia. 

L1II.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  died  Julia  (a),  the  daughter  of 
Auguftus.  On  account  of  her  lafcivious  pleafures,  fhe  had  been 
formerly  banilhed  by  her  father  to  the  Ifle  of  Pandataria,  and  af- 
terwards to  Rhegium,  a city  on  the  (freights  of  Sicily.  During 
the  life  of  her  fons  Caius  and  Lucius,  fhe  became  the  wife  of 
Tiberius,  and  by  the  haughtinefs  of  her  carriage  made  him  feel 
that  (he  thought  him  beneath  her  rank.  The  arrogance  of  her 
behaviour  was  the  l'ecret  and  rnolf  powerful  motive  for  the 
retreat,  which  that  prince  made  to  the  Ille  of  Rhodes.  At  his 
acceffion  to  the  empire,  when  he  was  mailer  of  the  Roman  world, 
he  faw  her  in  a (late  of  deftitution,  banifhed,  covered  with  infamy} 
and,  after  the  murder  of  Agrippa  Pofthumus,  without  a ray  of 
hope  to  comfort  her.  Yet  this  could  not  appeafe  the  malice  of 
Tiberius.  He  ordered  her  to  be  (larved  to  death  ; concluding 
that,  after  a tedious  exile  at  a place  remote,  a lingering  death  in 
want  and  mifery,  would  pafs  unnoticed. 

From  the  fame  root  of  bitternefs  fprung  the  cruelty  with  which 
he  perfecuted  Sempronius  Gracchus  (b)  ; a man  defcended  from 
a noble  family,  po(fe(Ted  of  talents,  and  adorned  with  eloquence, 
but  eloquence  vicioufly  applied.  By  his  wit  and  rare  accom- 
piilhments  he  feduced  the  affections  of  Julia,  even  in  the  life-time 
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of  her  hufband  Agrippa.  Nor  did  his  paffion  flop  there:  when  B K 

fhe  was  afterwards  married  to  Tiberius,  he  was  ftill  a perfevering  ' 1 

adulterer,  and  by  fecret  artifices  poifoned  the  mind  of  the  wife 
againft  her  hufband.  The  letter  to  Auguftus,  in  which  fhe  treated  14- 
the  character  of  Tiberius  with  contempt,  was  generally  thought 
to  be  his  compofition.  For  thefe  offences  he  was  banifhed  to 
Cercina,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  he  paffed  four- 
teen years  in  exile.  Soldiers  at  length  were  fent  to  put  an  end 
to  his  days.  The  affaffins  found  him  on  the  point  of  a prominent 
neck  of  land,  with  a countenance  fixed  in  forrow  and  defpair. 

As  foon  as  fhe  ruffians  approached,  he  defired  a fhort  delay,  that 
he  might  write  the  fentiments  of  a dying  man  to  his  wife  Alliaria. 

Having  difpatched  that  bufmefs,  he  prefented  his  neck  to  the 
murderer’s  ftroke  ; in  his  lafl  moments  worthy  of  the  Sempronian 
name.  His  life  was  a feries  of  degenerate  affions.  The  affaffins, 
according  to  fome  hiftorians,  were  not  hired  at  Rome,  but  fent 
from  Africa  by  the  proconful  Lucius  Afprenas,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Tiberius,  who  hoped  to  throw  from  himfelf  the  load  of  guilt* 
and  fix  it  on  his  tools  of  power.  The  artifice  did  not  fucceed. 

LIV.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  was  formed  anew  inftitution 
of  religious  rites.  In  honour  of  Auguftus  a lift  of  priefts  was 
added  to  the  facerdotal  college,  in  imitation  of  the  order  founded 
in  ancient  times  by  Titus  Tatius,  to  perpetuate  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  Sabines.  To  create  this  new  fodality,  the 
names  of  the  moft  eminent  citizens,  to  the  number  of  one-and- 
twenty,  were  drawn  .by  lot;  and  Tiberius,,  Drufus,  Claudius,  and 
Germanicus,  were  added.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  games 
performed  this  year  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  were  difturbed  by 
'violent  factions  among  the  players  (a J.  In  compliance  with  the 
wifhes  of  Maecenas,  that  paffionate  admirer  of  Bathyllus  the 
comedian,  Auguftus  had  always  favoured  the  exhibition  of  pan- 
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tomimes.  He  had  himfelf  a tafte  for  thofe  amufements;  and  by 
mixing  with  the  diverfions  of  the  multitude,  he  thought  he  Ihewed 
a popular  condefcenfion.  Tiberius  was  of  a different  character  : 
but  the  minds  of  men,  foftened  by  luxury,  and  during  a long 
reign  diffolved  in  pleafure,  could  not  eafily  conform  to  that 
aufterity,  which  luited  the  rigid  temper  of  the  prince. 
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LV.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Drufus  Caefar  and  Caius  Norbanus, 
a triumph  was  decreed  to  Germanicus,  though  the  war  was  not 
yet  brought  to  a conclufion.  The  prince  had  concerted  his  plan 
of  operations  for  the  enfuing  fummer ; but  he  thought  proper, 
early  in  the  fpring,  to  open  the  campaign,  by  a hidden  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  the  Cattians ; a people  diftra&ed  among 
themfelves  by  the  oppolite  factions  of  Arminius  (a)  and  Se- 
geftes ; the  former  famous  for  his  treachery  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  latter  for  unfhaken  fidelity.  Arminius  was  the  common 
difturber  of  Germany ; Segeftes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  his  pacific  temper.  When  meafures  were 
taken  for  a general  infurredion,  he  difcovered  the  confpiracy;  and 
during  the  banquet  which  preceded  the  maffacre  of  Varus,  he 
propofed  that  he  himfelf,  Arminius,  and  other  chiefs,  fhould  be 
feized,  and  loaded  with  irons.  By  that  vigorous  meafure  he 
was  fure  that  the  minds  of  the  common  people  would  be  depreffed 
with  fear ; and,  having  loft  their  chiefs,  none  would  dare  to  rife 
in  arms.  The  general,  of  courfe,  would  have  leifure  to  difcri- 
minate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  But  Varus  was  fated  to 
perifh,  and  Arminius  ftruck  the  blow.  In  the  prefent  juncture, 
Segeftes  was  compelled  by  the  ardour  of  his  countrymen  to  take 
up  arms.  He  ftill  however  retained  his  former  fentiments.  He 
had,  befides,  motives  of  a private  nature  : his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  promifed  in  marriage  to  another  chief,  was  ravilhed  from 
him  by  Arminius.  The  father  and  the  fon-in-Iaw  were  by  cori- 
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fequence  inveterate  enemies ; and  that  connection,  which  be-  ® O^O  K 

tween  perfons  mutually  well  inclined  forms  the  tendered:  friendftiip,  > v > 

ferved  only  to  inflame  the  animolity  of  the  two  contending  chiefs. 

LVI.'  Encouraged  by  thefe  diflenfions,  Germanicus  ap- 
pointed Csecina  to  the  command  of  four  legions,  five  thoufand 
of  the  allies,  and  the  German  recruits  lately  raifed,  by  hafty  levies, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine.  He  marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
equal  legionary  force,  and  double  the  number  of  auxiliaries.  On 
the  ruins  of  a fort,  formerly  built  on  Mount  Taunus  (a)  by 
his  father  Drufus,  he  raifed  a fortification,  and  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  againft  the  Cattians.  To  fecure  his  retreat,  he  left 
behind  him  Lucius  Apronius,  with  orders  to  work  at  the  roads, 
and  embank  the  rivers.  The  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  uncommon 
in  thofe  parts,  and  the  low  bed  of  waters  in  the  rivers,  favoured 
his  expedition  ; but,  before  his  return,  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  and 
the  overflow  of  torrents,  might  lay  the  country  under  water. 

His  arrival  wras  fo  little  expe&ed  by  the  Cattians,  that  their 
women  and  children  were  either  taken  prifoners,  or  put  to  the 
fword.  The  young  and  able-bodied  made  their  efcape  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Adrana.  From  the  oppofite  bank  they 
attempted  to  hinder  a bridge  from  being  thrown  over  the  river ; 
but  by  a fierce  difcharge  from  the  engines,  and  a volley  of  darts, 
they  wrere  driven  from  their  poft.  They  offered  terms  of  peace, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Numbers  fubmitted  at  difcretion : the  reft 
abandoned  their  villages,  and  fled  for  fhelter  into  the  woods.  The 
country  round  was  laid  wafte;  Mattium,  the  capital,  was  deftroyed 
by  fire ; and  the  open  plains  were  made  a defart.  Germanicus 
marched  his  army  back  towards  the  Rhine,  the  Barbarians  never 
daring  to  harafs  the  rear,  as  is  their  practice,  when  pretending  to 
retreat  in  a panic,  they  wheel  about  on  a fudden,  and  return  to  the 
charge.  The  Cherufcans  meditated  a fudden  attack  in  favour  of 
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theCattians;  but  Cascina,  with  an  army  of  obfervation,  fpread  Co 
warm  an  alarm,  that  the  enterprize  was  dropt.  The  Marfians, 
more  bold  and  defperate,  rifqued  a battle,  and  were  defeated. 


LVII.  Germanicus,  in  a fhort  time  afterwards,  received  a 
meflage  from  Segeftes,  imploring  protection  from  the  fury  of  his- 
countrymen,  who  held  him  clofely  befieged.  Arminius  had 
been  the  advifer  of  the  war,  and  was  by  confequence  the  idol  of 
the  people.  In  a nation  of  favages,  the  man  of  fierce  and  turbu- 
lent fpirit  is  fure,  in  times  of  commotion,  to  be  the  leading  dema- 
gogue. Among  the  deputies,  fent  to  Germanicus,  was  Segimund, 
the  fon  of  Segeftes ; a young  man  who,  in  the  year  famous  for 
the  revolt  of  Germany,  was  made  by  the  Romans  a prieft  of  the 
Ubian  altar;  but  foon  after,  fired  by  the  zeal  that  roufed  his  whole 
nation,  he  tore  off  his  facred  veftments,  and  went  over  to  his 
countrymen.  Confcious  of  this  offence,  he  hefitated  for  fome 
time,  willing  to  decline  the  embaffy ; till  at  length,  encouraged 
by  the  fame  of  Roman  clemency,  he  obeyed  his  father’s  orders. 
He  met  with  a gracious  reception ; and,  under  a proper  guard, 
was  conduced  in  fafety  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Germanicus 
thought  it  of  moment  to  change  his  purpofe,  and  march  back  to 
the  relief  of  Segeftes.  He  no  fooner  appeared  before  the  place,, 
than  the  enemy  was  attacked,  and  put  to  the  rout. 


Segeftes  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  with  him  a numerous  train  of 
relatives  and  faithful  followers  ; feveral  women  of  noble  birth;  and, 
in  the  number,  the  daughter  of  Segeftes  fa),  then  married  to 
Arminius.  In  her  deportment  no  trace  appeared  of  her  father’s 
chara&er : fhe  breathed  the  fpirit  of  her  hulband.  Not  a tear 
was  feen  to  ftart ; no  fupplicating  tone  was  heard  ; fhe  flood  in 
penfive  filence  ; her  hands  ftrained  clofe  to  her  bofom,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  womb,  then  pregnant  with  the  fruit  of  her 
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marriage.  At  the  fame  time  was  brought  forth  a load  of  fpoils,  B O^O  K 

which,  in  the  (laughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  fell  to  the  fhare  ' * 

of  thofe  who  now  furrendered  to  the  Roman  arms.  What  chiefly 
attracted  every  eye,  was  Segeftes  himfelf ; his  ftature  of  fuperior 
fize,  and  his  countenance  that  of  a man  who  knew  neither  guilt 
nor  fear.  He  fpoke  to  this  effect ; 

LVIIL  “ It  is  not  now  the  firfl  time  that  Segeftes  has  given 
“ proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Rome.  From  the  mo* 

“ ment  when  I was  enrolled  a citizen  by  the  deified  Auguftus, 

“ your  intereft  has  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  Your  friends  I 
“ embraced  ; your  enemies  were  mine.  In  aCting  thus,  I have 
“ not  been  guilty  of  treafon  to  my  country.  A traitor  I know 
14  is  odious,  even  to  thofe  who  profit  by  the  treafon.  I have  been 
“ your  friend,  becaufe  I thought  the  interefts  of  Germany  and 
“ Rome  were  interwoven  with  each  other;  I have  been  your 
“ friend,  becaufe  I preferred  peace  to  war.  Governed  by  thefe 
“ principles,  I addrefled  myfelf  to  Varus,  who  commanded 
“ your  armies;  before  his  tribunal,  I exhibited  an  accufation 
“ againft  Arminius,  the  ravifher  of  my  daughter,  and  the  violator 
u of  public  treaties.  But  floth  and  irrefolution  were  the  bane  of 
44  that  unfortunate  general.  From  laws  enfeebled  and  relaxed 
44  I expected  no  relief.  I therefore  defired,  earneftly  defired,  that 
44  Arminius,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  confpiracy,  might  be 
“ thrown  into  irons.  I did  not  except  myfelf.  With  what  zeal 
“ I preffed  the  meafure,  witnefs  that  fatal  night,  which  I with 
“ had  been  m.y  laft.  The  horrors  that  followed,  demand  our 
44  tears  : they  cannot  be  juftified-  Soon  after  that  tragic  event, 

44  I confined  Arminius  in  chains;  and  from  his  faction  I have 
“ fuffered,  in  my  turn,  the  fame  indignity.  Admitted  now  to 
44  an  interview  with  Germanicus,  I prefer  ancient  friendflup 
44  to  new  connections ; my  voice  is  ftill  for  peace.  For  myfelf, 

44  I have  nothing  in  view:  my  honour  is  dear  to  me,  and  I defire 
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BOOK  “ to  repel  all  fufpicion  of  perfidy.  I would,  if  poflible,  make 
' v — 44  terms  for  my  countrymen,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  prefer 

A>  v • k#  , 

44  a well-timed  repentance  to  calamity  and  ruin.  For  my  fon, 
*5-  44  and  the  errors  of  his  youth,  I am  an  humble  fuppliant.  My 

44  daughter,  indeed,  appears  before  you,  by  neceffity,  not  by 
“ her  own  choice : I acknowledge  it.  It  is  yours  to  decide  her 
44  fate  : it  is  yours  to  judge  which  ought  to  have  moft  influence, 
44  her  hufband,  or  her  father  : the  is  with  child  by  Arminius, 
44  and  fhe  fprung  from  me.”  Germanicus,  in  his  ufual  ftyle  of 
moderation,  allured  him  that  his  children  and  relations  fhould  be 
protected  ; as  to  himfelf,  he  might  depend  upon  a fafe  retreat 
in  one  of  the  old  provinces.  He  then  marched  back  to  the 
Rhine;  and  there,  by  the  direction  of  Tiberius,  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Imperator.  The  wife  of  Arminius  was 
delivered  of  a boy,  who  was  reared  and  educated  at  Ravenna  (a). 
The  difafters  which  made  him  afterwards  the  fport  of  fortune, 
{hall  be  related  in  their  proper  place. 

LIX.  The  furrender  of  Segeftes,  and  his  gracious  reception 
from  Germanicus,  being  in  a fliort  time  fpread  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  feelings  of  men  were  various,  as  their  inclinations 
happened  to  be  for  peace  or  war.  Arminius,  by  nature  fierce 
and  enterprifing,  feeing,  in  this  juncture,  his  wife  for  ever  lofl, 
and  the  child  in  her  womb  a Have  before  its  birth,  felt  himfelf 
inflamed  with  tenfold  fury.  He  flew  round  the  country  of  the 
Cherufcans,  fpreading  the  flame  of  difeord,  and  in  every  quarter 
roufing  the  people  to  revenge  ; he  called  aloud  to  arms,  to  arms 
againft  Segeftes,  to  arms  againft  the  Romans.  He  fpared  no 
topic  that  could  inflame  refentment.  44  Behold,”  he  cried,  44  be- 
44  hold  in  Segeftes  the  true  character  of  a father  ! in  Germanicus 
44  an  accomplilhed  general  ! in  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  army, 
44  the  glory  of  a warlike  nation  ! with  mighty  numbers  they  have 
44  led  a woman  into  captivity.  It  was  not  in  this  manner  that 
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“ Survey  your  religious  groves  : the  Roman  banners  by  me 
“ hung  up,  and  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  our  country,  are  there 
“ difplayed;  they  are  the  trophies  of  victory.  Let  Segeftes  fly  for 
“ fhelter  to  the  Roman  provinces ; let  him  enjoy  his  bank  on 
“ the  fide  of  Gaul  ; and  let  him  there  meanly  crouch  to  make 
“ his  fon  the  prieft  of  a foreign  altar.  Pofterity  will  have  reafon 
“ to  curfe  his  memory  : future  ages  will  deteft  the  man,  whofe 
“ crime  it  is,  that  we  have  feen,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
“ Elbe,  rods  and  axes,  the  Roman  habit,  and  the  Roman  arms. 

“To  other  nations,  punifhments  and  taxes  are  yet  unknown  ; 

“ they  are  happy,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Romans.  We 
“ have  bravely  thrown  off  the  yoke  ; we  are  free  from  burthens : 

“ and  fince  Auguftus  was  obliged  to  retreat,  that  very  Auguftus 
“ whom  his  countrymen  have  made  a god  ; and  fince  Tiberius, 

“ that  upftart  emperor,  keeps  aloof  from  Germany,  fhall  we, 

“ who  have  dared  nobly  for  our  liberties,  fhrink  from  a boy 
“ void  of  experience,  and  an  army  ruined  by  their  own  divi- 
“ fions  ? If  your  country  is  dear  to  you,  if  the  glory  of  your 
“ anceftors  is  near  your  hearts,  if  liberty  is  of  any  value,  if  the 
“ enjoyment  of  your  natural  rights  is  preferable  to  new  mafters 
“ and  foreign  colonies,  follow  Arminius.  I will  marfhal  you 
“ the  way  to  glory  and  to  freedom.  Segeftes  has  nothing  in 
“ ftore  but  infamy,  chains,  and  bondage.” 

LX.  By  thefe  incendiary  fpeeches  all  Germany  was  roufed 
to  adion.  The  Cherufcans  took  up  arms,  and  the  neighbouring 

ftates 


“ Arminius  dealt  with  them  : three  legions,  and  as  many  com- 
“ manders,  fell  a facrifice  to  my  revenge.  To  the  arts  of  traitors 
“ I am  a ftranger  ; I wage  no  war  with  women  big  with  child. 
“ My  enemies  are  worthy  of  a foldier  ; I declare  ©pen  hoftility, 
“ and  fword  in  hand  I meet  them  in  the  field  of  battle. 
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' * and  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Romans,  declared  in  favour 

^6^  of  Armimus : he  was  uncle  to  that  chieftain.  By  adopting  his 
*5-  meafures,  he  added  ftrength  to  the  confederacy.  Germanicus 
faw  the  impending  danger.  To  caufe  a diverfion,  and  avoid  the 
united  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  Csecina,  with  forty 
Roman  cohorts,  to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  the  Brudberians, 
as  far  as  the  river  Amifia.  Pedo,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
was  directed  to  march  along  the  confines  of  the  Frifians.  Ger- 
manicus,  with  four  legions,  embarked  on  the  lakes  (a).  One 
common  place  of  deftination  was  appointed  : the  foot,  the  ca- 
valry, and  the  fleet  arrived  in  due  time.  The  Chaucians  joined 
the  Roman  army  ; the  Brudterians  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  and 
abandoned  their  country.  Lucius  Stertinius,  with  a detachment 
of  the  light  horfe,  was  ordered  to  purfue  the  fugitives.  That 
officer  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  the 
rout.  Amidft  the  fiaughter  that  followed,  fome  of  the  foldiers 
were  intent  on  plunder.  Among  the  fpoils  was  found  the  eagle 
of  the  nineteenth  legion,  loft  in  the  maflacre  of  Varus.  The 
army  pufhed  on  with  vigour  to  the  fartheft  limit  of  the  Brudte- 
rians.  The  whole  country  between  the  river  Amifia  and  the 
Luppia,  was  made  a defart.  The  Romans  were  now  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  foreft  of  Teutoburgium  (b),  where  the  bones 
of  Varus  and  his  legions  were  faid  to  be  ftill  unburied. 

LXI.  Touched  by  this  affe&ing  circumftance,  Germanicus 
tefolved  to  pay  the  laft  human  office  to  the  relics  of  that  un- 
fortunate commander,  and  his  flaughtered  foldiers.  The  fame 
tender  fentiment  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  army  : fome  felt  the 
touch  of  nature  for  their  relations,  others  for  their  friends;  and 
all  lamented  the  difafters  of  war,  and  the  wretched  lot  of  human 
kind.  Cascina  was  fent  forward  to  explore  the  woods  ; where 

the 
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the  waters  were  out,  to  throw  up  bridges  ; and,  by  heaping  loads  E 0 K 

of  earth  on  the  fwampy  foil,  to  fecure  a folid  footing.  The  v J 

army  marched  through  a gloomy  folitude.  The  place  prefented 
an  awful  fpediacle,  and  the  memory  of  a tragical  event  increafed  *5* 
the  horror  of  the  fcene.  The  firft  camp  of  Varus  appeared  in 
view.  The  extent  of  the  ground,  and  the  three  different  inclo- 
fures  for  the  eagles  (a),  ft  ill  diftinUly  feen,  left  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the  three  legions.  Farther  on 
were  traced  the  ruins  of  a rampart,  and  the  hollow  of  a ditch 
well  nigh  filled  up.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpot  where 
the  few,  who  efcaped  the  general  maffacre,  made  their  laft  effort, 
and  perifhed  in  the  attempt.  The  plains  around  were  white 
with  bones,  in  fome  places  thinly  fcattered,  in  others  lying  in 
heaps,  as  the  men  happened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a body  re- 
lifted  to  the  laft.  Fragments  of  javelins,  and  the  limbs  of 
liorfes,  lay  fcattered  about  the  field.  Human  fkulls  were  feen 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  the  adjacent  woods  flood  the  favage 
altars  where  the  tribunes  and  principal  centurions  were  offered 
up  a facrifice  with  barbarous  rites.  Some  of  the  foldiers  who 
furvived  that  dreadful  day,  and  afterwards  broke  their  chains, 
related  circumftantially  feveral  particulars.  “ Here  the  com- 
“ manders  of  the  legions  were  put  to  the  fword  : on  that  fpot 
“ the  eagles  were  feized.  There  Varus  received  his  firft  wound ; 

“ and  this  the  place  where  he  gave  himfelf  the  mortal  ftab,  and 
“ died  by  his  own  fword.  Yonder  mound  was  the  tribunal 
“ from  which  Arminius  harangued  his  countrymen  : here  he 
“ fixed  his  gibbets  ; there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches  ; and  in 
“ that  quarter  he  offered  every  mark  of  fcorn  and  infolence  to 
u the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles.” 

LXII.  Six  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  overthrow  of  Varus; 
and  now,  on  the  fame' fpot,  the  Roman  army  colle&ed  the  bones 
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' v — — - ' the  remains  of  Grangers,  or  of  their  own  friends,  no  man  knew  : 

a.  u.  c. 

^63.  all,  however,  confidered  themfelves  as  performing  the  laft  obfe- 
j5-  quies  to  their  kindred,  and  their  brother  foldiers.  While  em- 
ployed in  this  pious  office,  their  hearts  were  torn  with  contending 
paffions  ; by  turns  oppreffied  with  grief,  and  burning  for  re- 
venge. A monument  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  was  raifed 
with  turf.  Germanicus  with  his  own  hand  laid  the  firft  fod  ; 
difcharging  at  once  the  tribute  due  to  the  legions,  and  fympa- 
thizing  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  whole,  though  an  adt 
of  piety  to  the  (lain,  was  condemned  by  Tiberius.  The  malig- 
nity of  his  nature  led  him  to  mifinterpret  the  actions  of  Ger- 
manicus ; perhaps  he  was  apprehenfive,  that  the  view  of  a field 
covered  with  the  unburied  limbs  of  a flaughtered  army,  might 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  foldier,  and  add  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
enemy.  There  might  be  another  reafon  for  his  difpleafure. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  a general,  inverted  with  the  office  of 
augur,  and  other  religious  functions,  ought  not  to  affift  at  the 
performance  of  funereal  rites. 


LXIII.  Germanicus  prefled  forward,  by  rapid  marches,  in 
purfuit  of  Arminius,  who  fled  before  him,  taking  advantage  of 
the  defiles,  and  difficult  parts  of  the  country.  Having  over- 
taken the  Barbarians,  and  feeing  his  opportunity,  he  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  advance  on  the  open  plain,  and  diflodge  the  enemy. 
Arminius  drew  up  his  men  in  clofe  compacted  ranks,  and  feigning 
a retreat  to  the  foreft,  fuddenly  wheeled  about  ; giving,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fignal  to  the  troops  that  lay  ambuffied  in  the 
woods,  to  ruffi  out,  and  begin  the  attack.  The  Roman  cavalry, 
ftruck  with  furprife  at  the  fudden  appearance  of  a new  army, 
were  thrown  into  diforder.  They  fell  back  upon  the  cohorts 
fent  to  fupport  them,  and  a general  confternation  followed.  The 

Barbarians 
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Barbarians  purfued  their  advantage;  and  had  well  nigh  driven  the  B 0 
Romans  into  a moral's,  well  known  to  themfelves,  but  im-  v ' 

A.  U.  C. 

practicable  to  ftrangers,  when  Germanicus  came  up  with  the 
legions  in  order  of  battle.  At  the  light  of  a regular  force,  the  <5- 

Germans  were  ftruck  with  terror.  The  broken /ranks  of  the 
Romans  had  time  to  rally.  Nothing  decilive  followed. 
armies  parted  upon  equal  terms  : Germanicus  marched  back  to 
the  river  Amilia,  and  with  his  legions  failed  acrofs  the  lakes. 

Part  of  the  cavalry  had  orders  to  lile  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  by 
a winding  march  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Cxcina,  at  the  head  of  his  own  divifion,  marched  through  a 
country  of  which  he  was  not  ignorant.  He  had  directions  to 
pafs  the  long  bridges  (a)  with  all  pofhble  expedition.  The  place 
fo  called  is  a narrow  caufeway,  conflruCted  formerly  by  Lucius 
Domitius.  It  ftretches  a great  length  of  way  between  two  pro- 
digious marlhes.  The  country  round  is  one  vaft  fen,  in  fome 
parts  covered  with  a deep  and  llimy  mud,  in  others  with  a 
tenacious  heavy  clay,  interfered  frequently  by  rapid  torrents. 

A thick  foreft,  riling  at  fome  diftance  on  a gradual  acclivity, 
inclofed  the  whole  fcene,  and  formed  a kind  of  amphitheatre. 

Arminius,  who  knew  the  collide  of  the  country,  made  a forced 
march,  and  took  poll  in  the  woods,  before  the  Romans,  encum- 
bered with  arms  and  heavy  baggage,  arrived  at  the  place.  Cse- 
cina  found  a double  difficulty.  The  bridges,  ruined  by  time,  were 
to  be  repaired  ; and  the  enemy  at  the  fame  time  was  to  be  re- 
pulfed.  He  judged  it  neceffiary  to  pitch  his  camp;  as  in  that 
fituation  a fufficient  number  might  work  at  the  caufeway,  while 
the  reft  were  held  in  readinefs  to  engage  the  enemy. 

LXIV.  The  Barbarians  made  a vigorous  effort  to  force  the 
outpofts,  and  penetrate  to  the  men  working  at  the  entrench- 
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ments.  They  rufhed  forward  with  impetuous  fury,  they 
wheeled  about  to  the  flanks,  they  returned  to  charge  in  front. 
A mingled  fliout  arofe  from  the  labourers  and  tire  combatants. 
All  things  feemed  to  confpire  againft  the  Romans : the  flimy 
foil,  if  the  men  Hood  Hill,  funk  under  them  ; if  they  advanced, 
it  was  too  flippery  for  their  feet.  The  weight  of  the  foldiers 
armour,  and  the  depth  of  water,  made  the  management  of  the 
javelins  almoft  impracticable.  The  Cherufcans,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  fighting  in  their  own  element ; they  were  ufed  to 
tens  and  marfhes;  their  ftature  was  large,  and  their  fpears  of  a 
length  to  wound  at  a diflance.  The  legions  began  to  give  way, 
when  night  came  on,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unequal  conflict. 
The  Barbarians  were  too.  much  flufhed  with  fuccefs  to  complain 
of  fatigue,  or  to  think  of  refl.  During  the  night  they  cut  a 
channel  for  the  waters,  and  from  the  neighbouring  hills  let  down 
a deluge  into  the  valley.  The  plains  were  laid  under  water; 
and  the  half  finifhed  works  being  carried  away  by  the  flood,  the 
foldier  faw  that  his  labour  was  to  begin  again. 

Ctccina  had  been  forty  years  in  the  fervice.  A man  of  his 
experience,  who  had  known  the  viciflitudes  of  war,  was  not  to 
be  difconcerted.  He  faw,  between  the  morafs  and  the  hills,  a 
plain  of  folid  ground,  large  enough  for  a fmall  army.  To  that 
fpot,  having  weighed  all  circumftances,  he  judged  it  his  befl:  ex- 
pedient to  fend  the  wounded  with  the  heavy  baggage,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  confine  the  Germans  in  their  woods.  For  this 
purpofe  he  ftationed  the  fifth  legion  in  the  right  wing,  and  the 
one-and-twentieth  in  the  left  ; the  firfl:  legion  led  the  van,  and 
the  twentieth  brought  up  the  rear. 

LXV.  The  night  in  botli  camps  was  bufy  and  unquiet,  hut 
from  different  caufes.  The  Barbarians  pafied  their  time  in  jollity 

and 
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and  caroufing ; warlike  fongs  and  favage  howlings  kept  a con- 
ftant  uproar,  while  the  woods  and  valleys  rung  with  the  hideous 
found.  In  the  Roman  camp  the  feene  was  different : pale  gleam- 
ing fires  were  feen  ; no  found,  fave  that  of  low  and  hollow 
murmurs ; the  foldiers  lay  extended  at  length  under  the  pali— 
fades,  or  wandered  from  tent  to  tent,  fatigued  and  weary,-  yet 
fcarce  awake.  Csecina  was  dtflurbed  by  a terrible  dream  : he 
thought  that  Quintilius  Varus  emerged  from  the  fens;  and  calling 
upon  him  to  follow,  waved  his  hand  to  point  the  way.  Un- 
willing to  obey  the  fummons,  Ctecina  pufhed  the  phantom  from 
him.  At  break  of  day,  the  legions  which  had  been  ftationed  in 
the  wings,  through  fear,  or  a fpirit  of  mutiny,  abandoned  their 
poft,  and  feized  a piece  of  folid  ground  beyond  the  morafs\ 
Arminius,  though  the  opportunity  was  fair,  did  not  embrace  it : 
but  foom  after,  feeing  the  baggage  faff  in  the  mud,  or  in  the 
ditches  ; the  foldiers  gathering  round  in  tumult  and  diforder ; 
the  eagles  in  confufion  ; and,  as  in  fuch  cafes  always  happens, 
each  man  adting  for  himfelf,  and  deaf  to  the  command  of  his 
officers  ; he  ordered  his  men  to  make  a vigorous  enfet,  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  advanced,  “ Behold  Varus  and  his  legions  ! their  fate 

once  more  has  given  them  to  our  fwords.” 

He  charged  at  the  head  of  a chofen  band;  and,  by  gafhing  and 
mangling  the  horfes,  made  a dreadful  havoc.  Goaded  by  wounds, 
and  not  able  to  keep  their  legs  on  a fumy  foil,  which  was  made 
hill  more  flippery  by  the  effulion  of  their  own  blood,  thole 
animals  in  their  fury  threw  their  riders,  overturned  all  in  their 
way,  and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  wretches-  that  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  chief  diflrefs  was  round  the  eagles  : to  fupport 
them  under  a heavy  volley  of  darts,  was  difficult,  and  to  fix  th^m 
in  the  fwampy  ground  iinpoflible.  Cazcina,  exerting  himfelf 
with  undaunted  vigour  to  fuftain  the  ranks,  had  his  horfe  killed 
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B 0^0  K under  him.  The  Barbarians  were  ready  to  furround  him,  if  the 

e. — v > firft  legion  had  not  come  up  to  his  aftiftance.  At  length  the  rage 

for  plunder,  natural  to  favages,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

13.  Intent  on  booty,  the  Germans  defilled  from  the  light.  The 
Romans  feized  their  advantage,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  day 
gained  a Ration  on  the  folid  ground.  Their  diftrefs,  however, 
was  not  at  an  end  : entrenchments  were  to  be  raifed  ; earth  to  be 
brought ; their  tools  for  digging  and  cutting  the  foil,  were  loft  ; 
no  tents  for  the  foldiers  ; no  medicine  for  the  wounded ; their 
provifions  in  a vile  condition,  deformed  with  filth  and  blood  ; 
a night  big  with  horror  hung  over  their  heads ; and  the  enfuing 
day,  to  a number  of  brave  and  gallant  men,  might  prove  the  laft. 
The  fpirit  of  the  legions  funk,  and  all  lamented  their  condition. 

LXVI.  It  happened,  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  that  a horfe 
broke  loofe  ; and,  feared  by  the  noife  of  the  foldiers,  ran  wild 
through  the  camp,  trampling  down  all  that  came  in  his  way. 
This  accident  fpread  a general  panic.  In  the  firft  hurry  of  fur- 
pril'e,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Germans  had  ftormed  the 
entrenchments.  The  foldiers  ruflied  to  the  gates,  chiefly  to  that 
called  the  Decuman  (a),  at  the  back  of  the  camp,  remote  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  moft  likely  to  favour  their  efcape.  Carcina 
knew  that  it  was  a falfe  alarm ; he  tried  to  recal  the  men  from 
their  error ; he  commanded,  he  implored,  he  laid  hold  of  num- 
bers : but  finding  all  without  effect,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the 
ground,  and  lay  ftretched  at  length  acrofs  the  pafiage.  At  the 
fight  of  their  general  in  that  condition,  the  men  recoiled  with 
horror  from  the  outrage  of  trampling  on  his  body.  In  that  in- 
terval, the  tribunes  and  centurions  convinced  the  men  that  their 
fears  were  without  foundation, 

LXVII.  Cjecina  aflembled  his  men  in  the  part  of  the  camp 
7 afligned 
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affigned  for  the  eagles.  Having  commanded  filence,  he  explained  B O^O  K 

their  fituation,  and  the  neceflity  that  called  upon  them  to  a d » v 

like  men.  “ They  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  their  ’768. 

“ valour  ; but  their  valour  mull  be  cool,  deliberate,  guided  by  15- 
“ prudence.  Let  all  remain  within  the  lines,  till  the  Barbarians, 

“ in  hopes  of  carrying  the  works,  advance  to  the  alfault.  Then 
“ will  be  the  time  to  fally  out.  By  one  brave  effort  they  might 
“ open  a paffage  to  the  Rhine.  If  they  fled,  other  woods,  and 
“ deeper  fens,  remained  behind;  perhaps  more  favage  enemies. 

“ By  one  glorious  vidory  they  were  fure  of  gaining  every  advan- 
“ tage  ; honoured  by  their  country,  loved  by  their  families,  and 
“ applauded  by  the  whole  army.”  The  bright  fide  of  the  mili- 
tary life  being  thus  held  forth,  he  faid  nothing  of  the  reverfe. 

His  next  care  was  to  feled  a body  of  his  braveft  foldiers.  Thefe 
he  provided  with  horfes,  as  well  from  his  own  retinue,  as  from 
thofe  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  without  favour  or  partiality, 
diftinguifhing  merit  only.  The  men  thus  mounted  were  to  make 
the  firft  impreflion  on  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry  had  orders  to 
fupport  the  rear. 

LX VIII.  The  Germans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  no  lefs  in 
agitation  ; their  hopes  of  conqueft,  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the 
jarring  counfels  of  their  chiefs,  diflraded  every  mind.  The  mea- 
fure  propofed  by  Arminius  was,  to  let  the  Romans  break  up  their 
camp,  and  furround  them  again  in  the  narrow  defiles,  and  in  the 
bogs  and  marfhes.  Inguiomer,  more  fierce  and  violent,  and  for 
that  reafon  more  acceptable  to  the  genius  of  Barbarians,  was  for 
{forming  the  camp  : it  would  be  carried  by  a general  affault ; the 
number  of  prifoners  would  be  greater,  and  the  booty  in  better 
condition.  His  advice  prevailed.  At  the  point  of  day  the  attack 
began  : at  the  firft  onfet  the  Germans  levelled  the  foffe,  threw  in 
heaps  of  hurdles,  and  attempted  a fcalade.  The  ramparts  were 
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thinly  manned  ; the  foldiers,  who  fhewed  themfelves,  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a panic.  The  Barbarians  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
works.  In  that  moment  the  fignal  was  given  to  the  cohorts; 
clarions  and  trumpets  founded  through  the  camp  ; the  Romans 
in  a body,  and  with  one  general  fhout,  rufhed  on  to  the  attack. 
They  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear;  crying  aloud,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, “ Here  are  no  woods,  no  treacherous  fens  ; we  are  here 
“ on  equal  ground,  and  the  gods  will  decide  between  us.”  The 
Barbarians  had  promifed  themfelves  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  affair, 
they  imagined,  would  be  with  a handful  of  men;  but  their  fur- 
prife  rofe  in  proportion,  when  they  heard  the  clangour  of  trumpets, 
and  faw  the  field  glittering  with  arms.  The  fudden  terror  mag- 
nified their  danger.  To  be  elated  with  fuccefs,  and  to  droop  in 
adverfity,  is  the  genius  of  favage  nations.  A dreadful  daughter 
followed.  The  two  chiefs  betook  themfelves  to  flight ; Arminius 
unhurt,  and  Inguiomer  dangeroufly  wounded.  No  quarter  was 
given  to  the  common  men.  The  purfuit  continued  as  long  as 
day-light  and  refentment  lafled.  Night  coming  on,  the  legions 
returned  to  their  camp,  covered  with  new  wounds,  and  their 
provifions  no  better  than  the  day  before  : but  health,  and  food, 
and  vigour,  all  things  were  found  in  victory. 


LXIX.  Meanwhile  a report  was  fpread  round  the  country, 
that  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Germans,  fiufhed 
with  conqueft,  were  pouring  down  to  the  invafion  of  Gaul.  The 
confternation  was  fuch,  that  numbers  propofed  to  demolifh  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Vile  as  the  project  was,  there  were  men 
who,  through  fear,  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  if  Agrippina  had  not  prevented  fo  foul  a difgrace. 
Superior  to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  Ihe  took  upon  her,  with  an 
heroic  fpirit,  the  functions  of  a general  officer.  She  attended  to 
the  wants  of  the  men  ; fhe  diftributed  clothes  to  the  indigent, 
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and  medicines  to  the  Tick.  Pliny  (a)  has  left,  in  his  hiltory  of  the  B O K 
wars  in  Germany,  a defcripdon  of  Agrippina,  at  the  head  of  the  v / 
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bridge,  reviewing  the  foldiers  as  they  returned,  and  with  thanks  ^68. 

and  congratulations  applauding  their  valour.  This  ccnduCt  is- 

alarmed  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  : “Such  aCtive  zeal,”  he 
faid,  “ fprung  from  fmifter  motives:  thofe  popular  virtues  had 
“ not  for  their  object  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  foldiers  were 
“ careffed  for  other  purpofes.  What  remained  for  the  commander 
“ in  chief,  if  a woman  can  thus  unfex  herfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
“ eagles  ? She  reviews  the  legions,  and  by  largefles  draws  to  her- 
“ felf  the  affedions  of  the  men.  Was  it  not  enough  for  her  am- 
“ bition,  that  fhe  fhewed  her  fon  to  the  army,  and  carried  him 
“ from  tent  to  tent,  in  the  uniform  of  the  common  foldier,  with 
“ the  title  of  Cxfar  Caligula  ? This  woman  towers  above  the 
“ commanders  of  the  legions,  and  even  above  their  general  officer. 

“ She  can  fupprefs  an  infurreCtion,  though  the  name  and  majefty 
“ of  the  prince  makes  no  impreffion.”  Thefe  were  the  reflections 
that  planted  thorns  in  the  bread:  of  Tiberius.  By  the  arts  of 
Sejanus,  the  malice  of  his  heart  was  ftill  more  envenomed. 

That  minifter  ftudied  the  character  of  his  mailer.  He  praCtifed 
on  his  paffions,  and  had  the  fkill  to  low  in  time  the  feeds  of 
hatred,  which  he  knew  would  work  in  fecret,  and  at  a diltant 
day  break  out  with  collected  force. 

LXX.  Germanicus,  who  had  failed  with  the  legions,  thought 
proper  to  lighten  his  fhips,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Northern  leas,  full  of  fand  banks,  and  often 
dangerous  both  at  the  flood  and  the  tide  of  ebb.  With  this  view, 
he  difembarked  the  fccond  and  the  fourteenth  legions,  and  put  them 
under  the  command  of  Publius  Vitellius  (a),  with  directions  to 
purfue  their  way  over  land.  Vitellius  had  at  firft  a dry  fliore; 

But  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  north,  and  the  waves,  as 
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B 0^0  K ufual  at  the  equinox,  rolling  with  a prodigious  fwell,  the  foldiers 

v v / were  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The  country  was  laid  under 

-os.  water.  The  fea,  the  fhore,  and  the  fields  prefented  one  vaft  ex- 

is.  panfe.  The  depths  and  fhallows,  the  quicklands  and  the  folid 

ground,  were  no  more  diftinguifhed.  The  men  were  overwhelmed 

by  the  waves,  and  abforbed  by  the  eddies.  Horfes,  baggage,  and 
dead  bodies  were  feen  floating  together.  The  companies  of  the 
legions  were  mixed  in  wild  confuiion,  fometimes  breaft-high  in 
water,  and  often  deeper.  Numbers  were  carried  off  by  the  flood, 
and  loft  for  ever.  Exhortations  and  mutual  encouragement  were 
of  no  avail.  Valour  and  cowardice,  prudence  and  temerity,  wif- 
dom  and  folly,  perifhed  without  diftinCion.  Vitellius  at  length 
gained  an  eminence,  and  drew  the  legions  after  him.  The  night 
was  paffed  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  ; without  fire,  without  utenfils  j 
many  of  the  foldiers  naked  ; the  greateft  part  wounded,  and  all 
in  a condition  worfe  than  the  horrors  of  a fiege.  When  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gates,  an  honourable  death  frill  remains  ; but  here, 
their  fate  was  wretched  and  inglorious.  The  return  of  day  pre- 
fented a new  face  of  things : the  waters  fubfided,  and  the  land 
appeared.  The  general  purfued  his  march  to  the  river  Uniingis  (b)y 
where  Germanicus  was  arrived  with  his  fleet.  The  two  legions 
were  taken  on  board.  A report  of  their  total  lofs  was  fpread  far 
and  wide,  and  every  day  gained  credit,  till  their  fafe  return  with 
Germanicus  proved  the  whole  to  be  a falfe  alarm., 

LXXI.  Meanwhile  Stertinius,  who  had  been  difpatched 
to  receive  the  furrender  of  Segimer,  the  brother  of  Segeftes,  con- 
duced that  chief,  together  with  his  fon,  to  the  city  of  the  Ubians. 
A free  pardon  was  granted  to  both  : to  Segimer,  without  hefita- 
tion  ; to  the  fon,  who  was  known  to  have  offered  indignities  to 
the  body  of  Varus,  not  without  fome  delay.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Italy  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  exertions  to  repair  the 
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Ioffes  of  the  army;  each  nation  offering,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  abilities,  a fupply  of  arms,  of  horfes,  and  money.  Germa- 
nicus  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  but  received  arms  and  horfes 
only.  With  his  own  funds  he  relieved  the  wants  of  the  foldiers; 
and  to  obliterate,  or  at  lead  foften,  the  recollection  of  pad  misfor- 
tunes, he  united  with  generolity  the  mod  conciliating  manners. 
He  vifited  the  lick ; he  applauded  their  bravery ; he  examined 
their  wounds;  he  encouraged  fome  by  promifes;  he  roufed  others 
to  a fenfe  of  glory ; and,  in  general,  filled  all  hearts  with  zeal 
for  his  perfon  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms. 

LXXII.  Triumphal  ornaments  (a)  were  this  year  decreed 
to  Aulus  Cascina,  Lucius  Apronius,  and  Caius  Silius,  for  their 
conduCt  under  Germanicus.  The  title  of  Father  of  his  Country , 
fo  often  preffed  upon  him  by  the  people,  Tiberius  once  more 
declined  ; nor  would  he  confent  that  men  fhould  be  fworn  on 
his  aCts,  though  a vote  for  that  purpofe  had  paffed  the  fenate. 
For  this  felf-denial,  he  alleged  the  indability  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  danger  of  the  fovereign,  always  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  eminence  on  which  he  dands.  Popular  as  this  fentiment 
was,  no  man  thought  it  fincere.  He  who  had  lately  revived,  in 
all  its  rigour,  the  law  of  violated  majedy,  could  not  be  confidered 
as  the  friend  of  civil  liberty.  The  title,  indeed,  of  that  law  was 
known  in  ancient  times,  but  the  fpirit  of  it  differed  from  the 
modern  practice.  During  the  old  republic,  the  treachery  that 
betrayed  an  army,  the  feditious  fpirit  that  threw  the  date  into 
convullions,  the  corrupt  adminidration  that  impaired  the  majedy 
of  the  Roman  people,  were  the  objeCts  of  the  law.  Men  were 
arraigned  for  their  aCtions,  but  words  were  free.  Augudus  (b) 
was  the  fird  who  warped  the  law  to  new  devices.  The  licen- 
tious fpirit  of  Cafiius  Sever  us,  whofe  fatirical  pen  had  ridiculed 
the  mod  eminent  of  both  fexes,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
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B 0^0  K prince;  and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  violated  majefty  were,  by 
— y*  a forced  conftru&ion,  extended  to  defamatory  libels.  After  his- 
76s.  example,  Tiberius,  being  afked  by  the  praetor,  Pompeius  Macer,. 

A.  IX 

whether  in  fuch  profecutions  judgment  fhould  be  pronounced, 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe.  The  fadt 
was,  Tiberius  in  his  turn  had  felt  the  edge  of  fatire  in  certain 
anonymous  verfes,  circulated  at  that  time,  and  keenly  pointed 
at  his  pride,  his  cruelty,  and  his  diffenhons  with  his  mother. 


LXXIII.  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  improper  digreffion,  if 
we  ftate  in  this  place  the  cafes  of  two  Roman  knights,  Falanius 
and  Rubrius,  both  of  narrow  fortunes,  and  both  attacked  under 
the  new  mode  of  profecution.  A review  of  thofe  proceedings* 
will  fhew  the  grievance  in  its  origin,  and  its  progrefs  (a)\  how 
it  gathered  ftrength  from  the  wily  arts  of  Tiberius;  from  what 
caules  it  was  for  a time  fupprefled,  and  afterwards  revived  in  all 
its  force,  till  it  proved  in  the  end  the  molt  deteflable  invention 
that  ever  haraffed  mankind.  The  charge  againft  Falanius  was, 
that  he  had  admitted  into  one  of  the  fraternities,  then  eftabliffied 
in  honour  of  Auguftus,  one  Caffius,  a comedian  of  profligate 
manners  ; and  further  that,  in  the  fale  of  his  gardens,  he  had  buf- 
fered a fhatue  of  Auguftus  to  be  put  up  to  audlion  with  the  reft  of 
his  goods.  The  crime  alleged  againft  Rubrius  was,  that,  being 
fworn  on  the  name  of  Auguftus,  he  was  guilty  of  perjury.  Tibe- 
rius, as  foon  as  he  was  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings,  wrote  to 
the  confuls — “ that  divine  honours  were  not  decreed  to  the 
“ memory  of  his  father,  in  order  to  lay  fnares  for  the  people. 
“ Caffius  the  player,  as  well  as  others  of  his  profefficn,  had  often 
“ affifted  in  the  games  dedicated  by  Livia  to  the  memory  of  the 
“ deceafed  emperor  ; and  if  his  ftatue,  in  common  with  thofe  of 
“ the  gods  in  general,  was  put  up  to  fale  with  the  houfe  and  gar- 
u dens,  the  interefts  of  religion  would  not  be  hurt.  A falfe  oath. 
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<c  on  the  name  of  Auguftus  was  the  fame  as  a perjury  in  an  B O^O  IC 
“ appeal  to  Jupiter : but  the  gods  muft  be  their  own  avengers.”  v * 

AD. 

LXXIV.  In  a fhort  time  after  this  tranfadion,  Granius  Mar-  15. 
cellus,  praetor  of  Bithynia,  was  accufed  of  violated  majefty  by 
his  own  quseftor,  Caepio  Crifpinus.  The  charge  was  fupported 
by  Romanus  Hifpo  (a),  a mercenary  advocate,  who  had  then 
lately  fet  up  the  trade  of  an  informer;  that  deteftable  trade, 
which,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the  daring  wickednefs 
of  tire  vile  and  profligate,  became  afterwards  the  fource  of  wealth 
and  fplendour.  Obfcure  and  indigent,  but  bold  and  pragma- 
tical, this  man  by  fecret  informations  pampered  the  cruelty  of 
Tiberius,  and  wriggled  himfelf  into  favour.  By  his  deteftable 
practices  he  became  formidable  to  the  ftrft  characters  in  Rome. 

He  gained  the  ear  of  the  prince,  and  the  hatred  of  mankind; 
leaving  an  example,  by  which  the  whole  race  of  his  followers 
rofe  from  beggary  and  contempt  to  wealth  and  power  ; till, 
having  wrought  the  deftrudicn  of  the  molt  eminent  ckizens,  they 
fell  at  laft  by  their  own  pernicious  arts.  The  accufation  brought 
by  Csepio  Crifpinus,  charged  Marcellus  with  having  fpoken 
defamatory  words  againft  Tiberius.  The  charge  was  big  with 
danger,  while  the  accufer  had  the  art  to  bring  forward,  from  the 
life  of  the  emperor,  the  worft  of  his  vices  ; afcribing  all  to  the 
malignity  of  Marcellus.  The  words  were  believed  to  be  fpoken, 
becaufe  the  fads  were  true. 

Hifpo  the  pleader  added,  that  the  accufed  had  placed  his  own 
ftatue  higher  than  the  Caffars  ; and  to  a buft,  from  which  he  had 
ftruck  off  the  head  of  Auguftus  (b),  united  that  of  Tiberius. 

The  prince,  who  had  hitherto  remained  lilent,  rofe  abruptly ; 
declaring,  in  a tone  of  vehemence,  that  in  a caufe  of  that  impor- 
tance he  would  give  his  vote  openly  (c)i  and  under  the  fandion 
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B 0^0  K 0f  an  oath.  By  this  expedient  the  fame  obligation  was  to  be  im» 

v v ' pofed  on  the  whole  aflembly.  But  even  then,  in  that  black  pe- 

A'76s.  riod,  expiring  liberty  fhewed  fome  figns  of  life.  Cneius  Pifo 

15.  had  the  fpirit  to  alk,  “ In  what  rank,  Gaefar,  do  you  choofe  to 

“ give  your  voice  ? If  firft,  your  opinion  muft  be  mine  ; if  laft, 
“ I may  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you.”  Tiberius  felt 
that  his  warmth  had  tranfported  him  too  far.  He  checked  his 
ardour,  and  had  the  moderation  to  confent  that  Marcellus  Ihould 
be  acquitted  on  the  law  of  violated  majefty.  There  remained 
behind  a charge  of  peculation  ( d),  and  that  was  referred  to  the 
proper  jurifdi&ion. 

LXXV.  The  criminal  proceedings  before  the  fenate  were  not 
enough  to  glut  the  malice  of  Tiberius : he  attended  the  ordinary 
courts  of  juftice;  taking  his  feat  near  the  comer  of  the  tribunal, 
that  he  might  not  difplace  the  praetor  from  his  curule  chair.  In 
his  prefence,  which  had  the  effedt  of  controuling  the  intrigues 
of  the  great,  feveral  juft  decilions  were  pronounced : but  even 
this. was  big  with  mifehief ; truth  was  ferved  (a),  and  liberty 
went  to  ruin.  Pius  Aurelius,  a member  of  the  fenate,  com- 
plained to  that  affembly,  that,  by  the  making  of  a public  road, 
and  laying  an  aquedudt,  the  foundation  of  his  houfe  was  ruined  ; 
he  therefore  prayed  to  be  indemnified.  The  praetors  of  the 
treafury  oppofed  his  petition.  Tiberius,  however,  (truck  with 
the  juftice  of  the  cafe,  paid  the  value  of  the  houfe.  The  little- 
nefs  of  avarice  wras  no  part  of  his  character.  When  fair  occa- 
fions  called  for  liberality,  he  was  ready  to  open  his  purfe ; 
and  this  munificent  fpirit  he  retained  for  a long  time,  when 
every  other  virtue  was  extinguifhed.  Propertius  Celer,  a man 
of  praetorian  family,  but  diftreffed  in  his  circumftances,  defired  to 
abdicate  his  rank  of  fenator.  The  Hate  of  indigence  in  which  he 
lived  being  found  to  be  the  confequence  of  hereditary  poverty, 
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he  received  a donation  of  a thoufand  great  feflerces.  A number 
of  applications  of  the  fame  nature  followed  foon  after ; but  Ti- 
berius required  that  the  allegations  of  each  petition  lhould  be 
proved.  The  aufterity  of  his  nature  mixed  with  his  befl  adtions 
a leaven  of  harfhnefs,  that  embittered  his  favours.  By  the 
rigour  of  the  prince  diflrefs  was  filenced:  ingenuous  minds  chofe 
to  languifh  in  obfcurity,  rather  than  feek,  by  humiliating  con- 
fefhons,  a precarious,  and  at  befl  a painful,  relief. 

LXXVI.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Tiber,  fwelled  by 
continual  rains,  laid  the  level  parts  of  the  city  under  water. 
When  the  flood  fubfided,  men  and  houies  were  wafhed  away  by 
the  torrent.  Afmius  G alius  propofed  to  confult  the  books  of 
the  Sybils  (ci)\  but  Tiberius,  dark  and  abflrufe  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  civil  bufinefs,  overruled  the  motion.  The  care 
of  preventing  inundations  for  the  future  was  committed  to  Ateius 
Capito  and  Lucius  Arruntius.  The  provinces  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia,  being  found  unequal  to  the  taxes  impofed  upon  them, 
were  relieved  from  the  expence  of  fupporting  a proconfular 
governments^),  and  for  the  prefent  transferred  to  the  furperin- 
tendance  of  the  emperor.  Drufus,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
his  brother  Germanicus,  exhibited  a fpedtacle  of  gladiators,  and 
prefided  in  perfon;  delighted,  more  than  became  his  rank,  with 
the  effulion  of  blood,  and,  by  confequence,  giving  to  the  populace 
no  favourable  impreffion  of  his  character.  Tiberius,  it  is  laid, 
reproved  him  for  his  indifcretion.  Why  he  himfelf  did  not 
attend  the  public  games,  various  reafons  were  affigned.  Accord- 
ing to  fome,  “ numerous  affemblies  were  not  his  tafte,  and 
“ crowds  fatigued  him.”  Others  afcribed  it  to  the  phlegmatic 
genius  of  the  man,  fond  of  folitude,  and  willing  to  avoid  a ccm- 
parifon  with  the  gracious  manners  of  Auguftus,  who  was  always 
a cheerful  fpedtator  on  fuch  occafions.  That  he  intended,  with 
^ covered 
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B 0^0  k covered  malice,  to  afford  Drufus  an  opportunity  of  laying  open 

k — —*>  the  ferocity  of  his  nature,  and  thereby  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 

people,  feems  rather  a Trained  conftrudtion  ; yet  even  this  was 
laid  at  the  time. 


LXXVII.  The  diforders,  occafioned  by  theatrical  factions  in 
the  preceding  year,  broke  out  again  with  increafmg  fury.  Num- 
bers of  the  common  people,  and  even  many  of  the  foldiers,  with 
their  centurion,  exerting  themfeives  to  quell  the  tumult,  and 
defend  the  magirtrate,  were  killed  in  the  fray.  A tribune  of 
the  praetorian  guard  was  wounded  on  the  occafion.  The 
affair  was  taken  into  confideration  by  the  fenate.  The  fathers 
were  on  the  point  of  palling  a vote,  inverting  the  praetor  with 
authority  to  order  the  players  to  be  publicly  whipped.  This 
was  oppofed  by  Haterius  Agrippa,  a tribune  of  the  people,  who 
by  his  fpeech  drew  upon  himfelf  a fharp  reply  from  Artnius 
Callus.  Tiberius  with  deep  referve  liftened  to  the  debate.  To 
fee  the  fenators  amufing  themfeives  with  a fhow  of  liberty,  filled 
him  with  fecret  fatisfadcion.  The  motion,  however,  parted  in 
the  negative.  The  authority  of  Augurtus,  who  had  formerly 
decided  that  the  players  were  not  liable  to  that  mode  of  punifh- 
ment  (a),  had  great  weight  with  the  fathers;  and  what  was 
eftablifhed  by  that  prince,  Tiberius  would  not  prefume  to  alter. 
To  fix  the  falary  (b)  of  the  players  at  a certain  fum,  and  to  reprefs 
the  zeal  of  their  partizans,  feveral  decrees  were  parted  : the  moft 
material  were,  “ That  no  fenator  fhould  enter  the  houfe  of  a 
“ pantomime  performer ; that  the  Roman  knights  fhould  not 
“ attend  the  players  in  the  ftreet ; no  exhibition  to  be  prefented 
“ in  any  place  except  the  theatre;  and  all  who  engaged  in  riots 
“ were  liable  to  be  banifhed  by  the  fentence  of  the  praetor.” 


LXXVIII.  In  confequence  of  a petition  from  Spain,  leave  was 
given  to  eredt  a temple  to  Augurtus  in  the  colony  of  Terragon. 
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By  this  decree  a precedent  was  held  forth  to  all  the  provinces. 
The  people  of  Rome  prefented  a petition,  praying  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  hundredth  part  ( a J,  which  was  a tax  on  all  vendible 
commodities  impofed  fmce  the  clofe  of  the  civil  wars,  might  be  re- 
mitted for  the  future.  Tiberius  declared,  by  public  edidt,  “ That 
“ the  fupport  of  the  army  depended  upon  that  fund;  and  even 
“ with  thofe  refources  the  commonwealth  was  unequal  to  the 
“ charge,  unlefs  the  veterans  were  retained  in  the  fervice  for  the 
“ full  term  of  twenty  years.”  By  this  artful  ftroke,  the  regu- 
lations limiting  the  time  to  fixteen  years,  which  had  been  ex- 
torted during  the  fedition  in  Germany,  were  in  efledt  repealed, 
and  rendered  void  for  the  future. 

LXXIX.  A project  to  prevent  inundations,  by  giving  a new 
courfe  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Tiber,  was  propofed  to  the  fenate  by  Lucius  Arruntius  and 
Ateius  Capito.  The  municipal  towns  and  colonies  were  heard 
in  oppofition  to  the  meafure.  The  Florentines  ftated,  “ That  if 
“ the  Clanis  were  diverted  from  its  channel,  and  made  to  flow 
“ by  a new  courfe  into  the  Arno,  their  whole  country  would  be 
“ ruined.”  The  inhabitants  of  Interamna  made  the  like  objec- 
tion ; contending  that  “ if  the  Nar,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
“ pofed,  were  divided  into  various  rivulets,  the  moft  fertile  plains 
“ in  Italy  would  be  no  better  than  a barren  wafte.”  Nor  did 
the  people  of  Reate  remain  filent : they  remonftrated  that  “ if  the 
“ communication,  by  which  the  lake  Velinus  fell  into  the  Nar,  were 
“ obftrudted,  the  adjacent  country  would  be  laid  under  water.  Na- 
“ ture  had  wifely  provided  for  the  interefts  of  man ; it  was  fhe 
“ that  afligned  to  rivers~their  fountain-head,  their  proper  channel, 
“ and  their  influx  into  the  fea.  Belides  this,  the  religion  of  the 
“ allies  of  Rome  claimed  refpedh  Confidering  the  rivers  of  their 
“ country  as  under  the  patronage  of  tutelary  gods,  they  had  in 
Vol.  I.  M 
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“ various  places  eftablifhed  forms  of  worfhip,  and  dedicated  their 
“ priefts,  their  altars,  and  their  facred  groves.  The  Tiber  too, 
“ deprived  of  his  tributary  waters,  would  be  reduced,  not  with- 
“ out  indignation,  to  an  inglorious  ftream.”  Convinced  by  this 
reafoning,  or  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  per- 
haps influenced  by  fuperflitious  motives,  the  fenate  went  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Pifo,  who  declared  againft  all  innovation. 

LXXX.  The  government  of  Maffia  was  continued  to  Pcpprcus 
Sabinus,  with  the  fuperadded  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia. 
In  the  character  of  Tiberius  it  was  a peculiar  feature,  that  he  was 
ever  unwilling  to  remove  men  from  their  employments.  Hence 
the  fame  perfon  remained  for  life  at  the  head  of  the  fame  army, 
or  in  the  government  of  the  fame  province.  For  this  conduct 
different  reafons  have  been  affigned.  By  fome  we  are  told  that 
he  hated  the  pain  of  thinking  ; and,  to  avoid  further  folicitude, 
the  choice,  which  he  once  made,  was  decided  for  life.  Others 
will  have  it,  that  the  malignity  of  his  nature  was  the  fecret  motive 
of  a man,  who  did  not  wiffi  to  fee  too  many  made  happy  by  his 
favours.  The  problem  was  folved  by  others  in  a different  way. 
His  difcernment,  they  obferve,  was  quick  and  penetrating;  but 
his  judgment  flow  and  anxious.  He  thought  with  fubtlety, 
and  refined  till  he  embarraffed  himfelf ; and,  though  he  never 
was  the  patron  of  virtue,  he  detefled  vice.  Superior  merit  made 
him  tremble  for  himfelf,  and  he  thought  bad  men  a difgrace  to 
the  age.  In  this  manner  divided  between  oppofite  extremes, 
thinking  without  decifion,  and  reafoning  but  to  hefitate,  he  has 
been  known  to  appoint  to  the  government  of  provinces,  men, 
whom  he  never  luffered  to  depart  from  Rome. 


LXXXI.  Of  the  confular  elections,  either  in  this  year,  or 
during  the  reft  of  his  reign,  nothing  can  be  faid  with  precifion. 
6 His 
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His  own  fpeeches,  as  well  as  the  hiftorians  of  the  time,  are  fo  B O^O  K 

much  at  variance,  that  nothing  like  fyftem  can  be  traced.  We  ' . J 

fee  the  emperor,  in  fome  inftances,  holding  the  name  of  the 
candidate  in  referve,  yet  by  an  account  of  his  birth,  his  public  J5* 
condud,  and  his  military  fervices,  pointing  diredly  to  the  man. 

At  other  times  he  refufes  even  that  fatisfadion,  content  with 
general  diredions  to  the  candidates,  not  to  embroil  the  eledion 
by  intrigue  or  bribery,  but  to  leave  the  whole  to  his  manage- 
ment.  His  cuftom  in  general  was  to  profefs,  that  he  knew  no 
candidates  but  thofe,  whofe  names  he  had  tranfmitted  to  the  con- 
fuls ; others,  he  faid,  were  free  to  offer  themfelves,  if,  from  their 
merit  or  their  intereft,  they  conceived  hopes  of  fuccefs.  With 
fpeeches  of  this  nature,  plaufible  indeed,  but  unfubftantial,  the 
people  were  amufed.  A fhow  of  liberty  was  held  forth,  fair  in 
appearance,  but  deceitful,  and,  for  that  reafon,  tending  to  plunge 
mankind  in  deeper  fervitude. 
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I.  ‘TOURING  the  confulfhip  of  Sifenna  Statilius  Taurus  and  BOOK 
Lucius  .Libo,  the  oriental  kingdoms,  and,  by  confe-  i -j 

quence,  the  Roman  provinces  were  thrown  into  commotion.  A'y(,'9. 
The  flame  of  difcord  was  lighted  up  among  the  Parthians.  That  ’ 16. ' 
reftlefs  people  had  fued  for  a king  at  the  hands  of  Rome  ; and 
after  acknowledging  his  title,  as  a defcendant  from  the  line  of  the 
Arfacides  (a),  began  with  their  natural  levity  to  defpife  him,  as  an 
alien  to  the  crown.  Vonones  was  the  name  of  this  unpopular 
prince:  he  had  been  formerly  fent  by  his  father  Phraates  (b)  as 
an  hoftage  to  Auguftus.  The  Eaftern  monarch  made  head 
againft  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  had  driven  her  generals  out  of 
his  dominions  ; but  he  endeavoured,  notwithftanding,  by  every 
Vol.  I.  N mark 
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mark  of  refpedl,  to  conciliate  the  friendftiip  of  Auguftus.  As  a 
pledge  of  fincerity,  he  went  the  length  of  delivering  up  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  Romans  even  his  own  children,  not  fo  much  with 
a defign  to  avert  the  terror  of  their  arms,  as  from  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  fidelity  of  his  own  fubjedts. 

II.  After  the  death  of  Phraates,  and  the  kings  who  fucceeded 
him,  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  tired  of  civil  daughter,  fent 
ambafladors  to  Rome,  with  inftrudtions  to  invite  Vonones,  the 
eldefl:  fon  of  Phraates,  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  A nation 
ready  to  receive  a fovereign  from  the  will  of  Auguftus,  prefented 
to  that  emperor  (a)  a fcene  truly  magnificent.  He  difpatched 
Vonones,  i'ichly  loaded  with  prefents.  The  Barbarians,  pleafed, 
as  is  their  cuftom,  with  the  opening  of  a new  reign,  received 
the  prince  with  all  demonftrations  of  joy.  But  difaffedlion  foon 
took  place ; they  repented  of  their  choice,  and  faw,  with  regret, 
the  difgrace  which  their  tame  fubmiffion  had  brought  upon  their 
country.  “ The  Parthians,”  they  faid,  “ were  a degenerate  race, 
4<  who  meanly  {looped  to  iue  in  another  world,  and  invited  to 
a reign  over  them  an  exotic  king,  trained  up  by  the  Romans, 
w fraught  with  their  maxims,  and  tainted  by  their  manners.  The 
“ kingdom  of  the  Arfacides  was  at  length  reduced  to  a Roman 
u province,  to  be  dealt  out  at  the  pleafure  of  the  emperor. 
“ Where  now  the  glory  of  thcfe  gallant  heroes  who  put  CrafTus 
4‘  to  death,  and  made  Mark  Anthony  fly  before  them  ? The  flave 
“ of  Csefar,  who  crouched  fo  many  years  in  bondage,  gives  the 
M law  to  the  Parthians.”  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
The  condudt  of  Vonones  inflamed  their  indignation.  He  re- 
nounced the  manners  of  his  country  ; was  rarely  feen  in  the 
fports  of  the  chafe  ; he  took  no  delight  in  horfemanfhip,  and  ia 
his  progrefs  through  the  kingdom  lolled  at  eafe  in  a litter.  He 
difdained,  with  fafliidious  pride,  to  have  his  table  ferved  agreeably 
3 to 
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to  the  national  tafle ; his  train  of  Greek  attendants  gave  difguft;  B K 

and  the  paltry  attention,  that  fecured  the  mod  trifling  articles  ' v 

. a.  u.  c. 

under  a feal  ( b ),  excited  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  people.  ^>9- 

To  be  eafy  of  accefs,  was  want  of  dignity;  and  courteous  man-  ,*5- 

ners  degraded  the  prince.  Virtues  new  to  the  Parthians  were 

new  vices.  Between  his  good  and  evil  qualities  no  diftindtion 

was  made : they  were  foreign  manners,  and  for  that  reafon 

detefted. 

III.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  public  mind,  the  crown  was 
offered  to  Artabanus,  a defcendant  of  Arfaces,  educated  among 
the  Dahi.  This  prince,  after  a defeat  in  his  firft  engagement,  rein- 
forced his  army,  and  gained  poflefiion  of  the  crown.  Vonones 
fled  to  Armenia  (a),  where,  in  that  juncture,  the  throne  was 
vacant ; but  an  irrefolute  and  wavering  people  could  form  no  fet- 
tled plan.  They  turned  their  thoughts  firft  to  Rome,  and  next 
to  the  Parthians,  adting  with  alternate  treachery  to  both.  The 
infidious  condudt  of  Mark  Anthony,  who  allured  their  king 
Artavafdes  to  his  friendfhip,  then  loaded  him  with  chains,  and 
bafely  murdered  him,  was  frefh  in  their  minds.  Artaxias,  the 
fon  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  conceived  from  that  tragic  event 
a rooted  averfion  to  the  Roman  name.  He  afcended  the  throne 
of  his  father,  and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Parthians  flood  at 
bay  with  Rome,  till  he  fell  at  laft  by  the  perfidy  of  his  own  re- 
lations. After  his  death,  Tigranes,  by  the  appointment  of  Au- 
guftus,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  Tiberius  Nero,  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  army,  condudted  him  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  fhort.  His  iflue  fucceeded  ; but  the 
line  became  extindl,  notwithftanding  the  intermarriages  of  bro- 
ther and  fifter  (b)y  allowed  by  the  policy  of  eaftern  nations, 
to  ftrengthen  the  royal  line.  By  order  of  Auguftus,  Artavafdes  (c) 
fucceeded.  To  fupport  his  caufe,  Rome  exerted  her  ftrength, 
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and  fpilt  the  blood  of  her  armies,  but  without  faccefs.  The  new 
king  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

IV.  It-r  that  juncture  ( a),  Caius  C sc  far  vras  fent  to  compofe  the 
troubles  in  Armenia.  With  the  confent  of  the  people,  that  young 
commander  placed  the  crov.rn  on  the  head  of  Ariobarzanes,  by 
birth  a Mede,  diftinguifhed  by  his  rare  accomplifhments,  and  his 
graceful  figure.  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  who  loft  his  life 
by  an  accident,  the  people  refufed  obedience  to  his  defcendants. 
A woman  of  the  name  of  Erato  fucceeded;  but  a female  reign 
did  not  laft  long.  From  that  time  the  nation  continued  in  a ftate 
of  anarchy,  without  a mafter,  yet  not  in  poffeffion  of  liberty.  It 
was  in  thispofture  of  affairs  that  Vonones  entered  Armenia.  The 
people  received  him  with  open  arms.  Artabanus,  in  the  mean 
time,  threatened  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  Armenians  were- 
not  in  force  ; and  Rome,  without  undertaking-  an  expenfive  vcar 
againft  the  Parthians,  could  not  efpoufe  their  caufe.  Vonones 
fled  for  fli  el  ter  to  Creticus  Silanus  (b),  the  governor  of  Syria.  That 
officer  promifed  his  protection  ; but  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
fecure  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  leaving  him,  under  a ftrong  guard, 
to  enjoy  the  title  of  king,  and  the  parade  of  royalty.  The  efforts 
which  Vonones  made  to  efcape  from  this  mock-dignity,  fhall  be 
related  in  due  time. 

V.  Tiberius,  with  his  ufual  phlegm,  faw  the  ftorm  gathering 
in  the  Eaft.  Commotions  in  that  part  of  the  world  might  furnifh 
an  opportunity  to  remove  Germanicus  from  an  army  devoted  to 
his  perfon,  and  to  employ  him  in  new  fcenes  of  addon,  and  in 
diftant  provinces,  where  he  would  be  expofed  to  the  chance  of 
war,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  treachery.  Germanicus* 
meanwhile,  finding  the  legions  zealous  in  his  fervice,  and  the  ma- 
lice of  Tiberius  ftill  implacable,  began  to  confider  how  he  might 
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ftrike  a decifive  blow,  and  by  one  fignal  victory  conclude  the  war.  B ° 0 K 
For  this  purpofe  he  reviewed  his  operations  in  the  three  laft  cam-  i v > 
paigns,  with  the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which  A‘7o9‘. C' 

A.  D. 

he  had  experienced.  He  obferved  that  “ the  Germans,  in  a 16.  ’ 

“ pitched  battle,  or  on  equal  ground,  were  always  defeated ; 

“ woods  and  fens  protected  them  ; and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  fum- 
“ mer,  with  the  quick  return  of  winter,  favoured  their  caufe. 

“ It  was  not  fo  much  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  as  the  fatigue  of 
“ long  and  difficult  marches,  that  thinned  the  Roman  army. 

‘‘  The  lofs  of  military  weapons  was  an  additional  evil.  Horfes 
<c  were  not  to  be  procured  in  Gaul,  that  country  being  well  nigh 
“ exhausted.  The  baggage  of  the  army,  liable  t6  ambufeades,  was 
“ always  defended  at  great  difadvantage.  An  expedition  by  fea' 

“ promifed  better  fuccefs.  The  army  might  penetrate  at  once 
“ into  the  heart  of  the  country  ; and  the  Germans,  unapprifed  of 
“ that  mode  of  attack,  would  be  taken  by  furprife.  The  cam- 
“ paign  would  be  fooner  opened  ; the  legions  and  their  provi- 
“ lions  might  advance  together  ; men  and  horfes  would  arrive  in 
u good  condition ; and,  with  the  advantage  of  harbours  for  the 
“ fleet,  and  navigable  rivers  up  the  country,  the  war  might  be 
“ pufhed  to  the  very  heart  of  Germany.” 

VI.  This  plan  of  operations  being  judged  the  beft,  he  fent 
Publius  Vitellius  and  Caius  Cantius  to  convene  the  Hates  of  Gaul; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  committed  the  care  of  building  a fleet  to 
Silius,  Anteius,  and  Caecina.  A thoufand  veflels  (that  number 
being  deemed  fufficient)  were  foon  in  readinefs,  but  not  all  ccn- 
flrudled  on  one  uniform  principle.  Some  were  of  a ffiorter  lize, 
fharpened  to  a point  at  the  Hern  and  prow,  and  broad  in  the 
middle,  the  better  to  endure  the  fury  of  the  waves  ; others  were 
flat-bottomed,  that  they  might  without  difficulty  run  in  upon 
the  fliore.  A great  number  had  rudders  at  each  end,  that,  by  a 
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B °I-p  Iv  Hidden  turn  of  the  oars,  they  might  work  with  facility  either 
■ v ’ way.  In  many  of  the  fhips,  formed  as  well  to  carry  fail  as  to 

769-  advance  with  the  ftroke  of  the  oar,  arches  were  railed  on  the 
a.  n. 

decks,  of  ftrength  to  bear  the  engines  of  war,  and  at  the  fame 
time  afford  room  for  horfes  and  provifions.  The  fleet,  thus 
equipped,  difplayed  a magnificent  fpeftacle  ; while  the  fwell  of 
the  fails,  the  alacrity  of  the  oars,  and  the  buftle  of  the  foldiers, 
ftruck  a general  terror.  The  ifle  of  Batavia  (a)  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  The  fhore  in  thole  parts 
being  eafy  of  approach,  the  troops  might  be  fpeedily  landed,  and 
again  embarked  with  expedition,  fo  as  to  fpread  an  alarm  through 
the  country.  The  Rhine,  embracing  in  its  courfe  a few  fmall 
iflands,  flows  in  one  united  ftream,  till  it  reaches  the  point  of 
Batavia ; where  it  branches  off  in  two  different  channels;  one 
running  with  rapid  force  along  the  confines  of  Germany,  and, 
till  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  Hill  retaining  its  original  name  ; the 
other,  with  a wider  but  lefs  violent  current,  wafhes  the  fide  of 
Gaul,  and  by  the  inhabitants  is  called  the  Wahal,  till  at  laft, 
lofing  itfelf  in  the  Meufe,  it  takes  the  name  of  that  river,  and 
through  an  immenfe  opening  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

VII.  While  the  fleet  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  Ger- 
manicus  ordered  Silius,  with  a light  detachment,  to  make  an 
irruption  into  the  territory  of  the  Cattians.  Meanwhile,  having 
intelligence  that  the  fort  upon  the  river  Luppia  was  inverted,  he 
marched  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  fix  legions,  to  relieve  the  garrifon. 
A Hidden  fall  of  heavy  rains  obliged  Silius  to  defift  from  his  en- 
terprize.  He  returned  with  a moderate  booty,  and  two  prifoners ; 
one  the  wife,  the  other  the  daughter,  of  Arpus,  prince  of  the 
Cattians.  Germanicus  was  not  able  to  bring  the  Germans  to  an 
engagement.  He  no  lboner  appeared  before  the  place,  than  the 
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enemy  raifed  the  liege,  and  confulted  their  fafety  by  flight.  It  B 0 O K 

was  found,  however,  that  they  had  levelled  to  the  ground  the  monu-  v * 

ment  erefted  the  year  before  to  Varus  and  his  legions,  and  like  wife  ’769’. 

J ' ' a.  D 

an  ancient  altar  dedicated  to  Drufus.  The  prince  rebuilt  the  al-  io. 
tar;  and  joining  with  the  legions  in  equeftrian  games,  performed  a 
funeral  ceremony  (a)  in  honour  of  his  father.  He  did  not  judge  it 
advifable  to  reftore  the  tomb,  which  had  been  erehled  to  Varus 
and  the  legions;  but,  with  a chain  of  fortified  pofis,  he  fecured 
the  whole  country  between  Fort  Alifo  and  the  Rhine. 

VIII.  The  fleet  aflembled  at  the  place  appointed.  Germa- 
nicus  ordered  the  military  ftores  to  be  fent  on  board ; and,, 
having  completed  the  embarkation  of  the  legions  and  the  allies, 
failed  through  the  canal,  called  the  canal  of  Drufus  (a),  invoking 
his  father  to  affift.  the  enterprize,  and  by  the  memory  of  his 
example  to  guide  and  animate  his  fon,  now  purfuing  the  fame 
track  of  glory.  The  fleet  proceeded  over  the  lakes  (b)\  and, 
entering  the  German  Ocean,  ftretched  away  as  far  as  the  river 
Amifia.  There,  at  a place  of  the  fame  name  (c)  on  the  left- 
hand  fhore,  he  landed  his  men,  leaving  his  flhips  fafe  at  their 
moorings.  This  meafure  was  ill  concerted.  The  debarkation 
fhould  have  been  made  higher  up  the  country,  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  where  the  enemy  had  taken  poft.  The  miftake  made 
it  neceftary  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river,  and  in  that  bufinefs 
feveral  days  were  confumed.  At  low  water  the  cavalry  and  the 
legions  forded  over  the  aeftuary  without  difficulty;  but  the  rear, 
confiding  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  was  overtaken  by  the  return  of 
the  tide,  and  thrown  into  diforder.  The  Batavians,  in  particu- 
lar, eager  to  fhew  their  dexterity  in  fwimming,  continued  Iport- 
ing  in  the  waves,  till  the  rapidity  of  the  current  overwhelmed 
them.  Some  loft  their  lives.  Germanicus  pitched  his  camp. 

While  he  was  employed  in  marking  out  the  lines,  he  received 
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advice  that  the  Angrivarians,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  were 
in  motion.  To  check  their  progrefs,  he  fent  a detachment  of 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Stertinius,  who  chaftifed 
the  treachery  of  the  Barbarians,  and  laid  the  country  wafte  with 
fire  and  fword. 

IX.  The  Vifurgis  flowed  between  the  Romans  and  Cheruf- 
cans.  On  the  oppolite  bank  Arminius  prefented  himfelf.  He 
was  attended  by  the  principal  German  chiefs^  His  bufinefs  was 
to  know  whether  Germanicus  was  with  the  army  being  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  defired  an  interview  with  his  bro- 
ther, known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Flavius ; a man  of 
ftridt  fidelity,  who  fome  years  before,  under  the  conduct  of 
Tiberius,  loft  an  eye  in  battle.  The  meeting  was  permitted. 
Flavius  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Arminius,  from 
the  oppofite  fide,  faluted  him  ; and,  having  ordered  his  guards 
to  fall  back,  required  that  the  Roman  archers  ffiould  withdraw  in 
like  manner.  Hie  two  brothers  being  left  to  themfelves,  Armi- 
■nius fixed  his  eye  on  Flavius;  and,  Whence,  hefaid,  that  deformity 
of  feature  ? Fie  was  told  the  battle  and  the  place  where  it  hap- 
pened. And  what,  continued  Arminius,  has  been  your  recom- 
pence  ? I have  received,  faid  Flavius,  an  augmentation  of  pay  (a), 
a military  chain,  an  ornamental  crown,  and  other  honours. 
Arminius  burft  into  a laugh  of  fcorn  and  indignation.  “ They 
“ are  the  wages,”  he  faid,  “ of  a Have  cheaply  purchafed.” 

X.  A warm  altercation  followed.  Flavius  talked  of  the  ma- 
jeftyofRome,  the  power  of  the  Csefars,  the  weight  with  which 
their  vengeance  falls  on  the  obftinate,  and  their  clemency  to  'the 
nations  willing  to  fubmit.  He  added,  “ Your  wife  and  fon  are 
■“  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  and  neither  of  them  has  been  treated 
“ like  a captive.”  Arminius,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  rights 
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of  men  born  in  freedom,  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  plan  of  B ^ <5  K 

ancient  liberty,  and  the  gods  of  Germany.  “ Your  mother,”  he  »■ ^ > 

laid,  “joins  with  me  in  earneft  fupplication  : we  both  conjure  ’769. 

“ you  not  to  defert  your  family  ; not  to  betray  your  friends,  nor  v>- 

“ prefer  the  detefted  name  of  traitor,  to  the  vail  renown  of 
“ commanding  armies  in  defence  of  your  country.”  By  degrees 
their  paflions  rofe  to  a pitch  of  fury,  infomuch  that  the  river 
could  not  have  reftrained  them  from  deciding  their  quarrel  by  the 
fword,  if  Stertinius  had  not  checked  the  impetuofity  of  Flavius, 
who  flood  burning  with  refentment,  and  calling  aloud  for  his 
horfe  and  his  arms.  Arminius  behaved  with  equal  fury,  in  his 
ftorm  of  paflion  denouncing  vengeance,  and  threatening  the 
iflue  of  a battle.  What  he  faid  was  perfectly  underflood.  He 
had  commanded  the  auxiliaries  of  his  country,  adting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  legions,  and,  having  converfed  in  the  Roman 
camp,  was  able  to  interlard  his  difcourfe  with  Latin  expressions. 

XI.  On  the  following  day,  the  Germans  appeared  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Vifurgis,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Germanicus, 
till  he  had  thrown  bridges  over  the  river,  and  made  each  pals 
fecure,  did  not  think  it  advilable  to  expofe  his  legions  to  the 
hazard' of  an  engagement.  In  the  mean  time,  to  caufe  a diverfion 
of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  cavalry,  under  the  conduct  of  Ster- 
tinius, and  iEmiliuSj  one  of  the  principal  centurions  (a),  to  ford 
over  at  two  different  places.  Cariovalda,  at  the  head  of  his 
Batavians,  advanced  where  the  current  was  moll  rapid.  The 
Cherufcans  feigned  a flight.  Cariovalda  purfuing  with  too  much 
eagernefs,  pufned  on  to  a place  encompafled  with  wrcods,  and 
fell  into  an  ambufcade.  The  enemy  rufhed  on  to  the  attack  with 
impetuous  fury.  They  bore  down  all  who  refilled,  and  preffed 
on  fuch  as  gave  way.  The  Batavians  formed  a ring,  and  were 
furrounded  on  every  fide.  The  Germans,  at  a dillance,  difcharged 
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B 0 0 K a volley  of  darts,  while  fome  of  them,  more  eager  than  the  reft, 

' v > fought  hand  to  hand  in  clofe  engagement.  Cariovalda  fuftained 

‘769.  ' the  lhock  with  undaunted  valour.  Finding  himfelf,  at  length,  in 

A.  D.  # ^ 

16.  danger  of  being  overpowered,  he  exhorted  his  men  to  form  in 
platoons,  and  bravely  open  a paflage  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Fie  rufhed  forward  into  the  heat  of  the  adtion  : but  his 
horfe  being  killed,  he  fell  under  a fliower  of  darts,  and  died 
fword  in  hand.  Several  of  the  prime  nobility  of  his  country 
perifhed  with  him.  The  reft  found  their  fafety  either  in  their 
own  valour,  or  the  timely  fuccour  of  Stertinius  and  iEmilius, 
who  came  up  with  the  cavalry. 

XII.  Germanic  us,  in  the  mean  time,  having  palled  the 
Vifurgis,  found  by  a deferter,  that  Arminius  had  already  fixed 
upon  a fpot  for  a general  adtion,  and  being  reinforced  by  other 
nations,  then  adtually  aflembled  in  a foreft  facred  to  Hercules  (a), 
was  determined  in  the  dead  of  night  to  ftorm  the  Roman  camp. 
This  intelligence  was  thought  worthy  of  credit.  The  fires  of  the 
enemy  gleamed  at  a dillance ; the  fcouts,  who  advanced  to  re- 
connoitre their  polls,  heard  the  neighing  of  hordes,  and  the  buftle 
of  a prodigious  but  undifeiplined  multitude.  In  this  important 
moment,  on  the  eve  of  a decifive  battle,  the  Roman  general 
thought  it  a point  of  moment  to  explore  the  fentiments  and  in- 
clinations of  his  men.  How  to  accomplilh  this,  with  a degree  of 
certainty,  was  a difficult  point.  The  tribunes  and  centurions 
ftudied  more  to  “ bring  in  agreeable  reports,  than  to  relate  the 
“ truth.  The  freedmen  ftill  retained  an  original  leaven  of  fervility, 
“ and  friends  were  prone  to  flattery.  In  an  afiembly  of  the  fol- 
“ diers,  a few  forward  fpirits  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  herd 
“ was  ready  to  follow.  To  found  the  real  fentiments  of  the  army, 
“ the  foldier  mull  be  taken  in  his  unguarded  moments,  removed 
41  from  the  eye  of  his  officer,  at  table  with  his  comrades,  when, 
8 “ with 
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with  frank  fimplicity  he  fpeaks  his  mind,  and  tells  his  hopes  c K 

“ and  fears  without  referve.”  v ; 

a.  u.  c. 

769. 

XIII.  As  foon  as  night  came  on,  the  prince  went  forth,  through  i«.  ’ 
the  augural  gate  (a)y  covered  with  the  fkin  of  a wild  heart.  A 
rtngle  attendant  followed  him.  He  purfued  his  way  through 
devious  paths,  unknown  to  the  fentinels,  flopping  frequently 
near  the  tents,  and  liftening  to  his  own  fame.  The  nobility  of 
his  defcent  was  the  topic  with  fome ; others  praifed  the  dignity 
of  his  perfon  ; the  greater  part  talked  of  his  patience,  his  courage, 
and  that  happy  temperament,  which,  upon  all  occafions,  fevere 
or  lively,  ftill  preferved  the  dignity  of  his  charatrter.  To  fuch  a 
commander,  the  place  to  fhew  their  gratitude  was  the  field  of 
battle  ; there  the  Barbarians  ought  to  fuffer  for  their  perfidy ; and 
there  the  violator  of  public  treaties  fhould  be  doomed  a facrifice 
to  the  glory  of  Germanicus.  Amidft  thefe  difcourfes,  a foldier 
from  the  adverfe  camp,  who  could  fpeak  the  Roman  language, 
rode  up  to  the  entrenchments,  and,  in  the  name  of  Arminius, 
proclaimed  aloud  a promife  of  wives  and  lands  to  every  deferter, 
befides  a hundred  fefterces  for  his  daily  pay,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  This  was  felt  as  an  affront : the  foldiers  cried 
out  with  indignation,  “ The  dawn  of  day  fhall  fee  us  in  the  held  ; 
tc  let  Arminius  rifque  a battle  : the  lands  of  his  countrymen  fhall 
“ be  ours  by  conqueft,  and  their  wives  fhall  be  carried  oft'  in  cap- 
“ tivity.  The  offer  is  an  omen  of  victory.  The  wealth  and  the 
u women  of  Germany  fhall  be  the  reward  of  valour.”  At  the 
third  watch  (b J,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  entrenchments  ; but 
perceiving  the  works  properly  guarded,  the  cohorts  under  arms, 
and  all  intent  on  duty,  they  retreated,  without  fo  much  as  throw- 
ing a rtngle  dart. 

O O 

XIV.  Germanicus  retired  to  reft,  and  in  his  fleep  was 
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favoured  with  a joyful  vifion.  Being  employed,  as  he  imagine  eg 
at  a facrifice,  and  the  blood  of  the  vidfim  happening  to  ftain  his 
pontifical  garment,  his  grandmother  Livia  made  him  a prefent 
of  another  robe,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  magnificent.  Pleafed  with 
this  prognoftic,  which  the  aufpices  confirmed,  he  called  an 
aflemhly  of  the  foldiers,  andy  in  a fpeech,  acquainted  them  with 
his  plan  for  the  enfuing  battle.  T’he  open  plain,  he  obierved, 
was  not  the  only  fpot  where  the  Romans  could  engage  with  ad- 
vantage. AVoods  and  forefts  were  equally  favourable.  The  un- 
wieldy buckler  of  the  Germans,  and  that  enormous  length  of 
fpear,  which,  amidft  furrounding  trees  and  interwoven  thickets, 
was  fcarcely  manageable,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  Roman 
fword,  the  javelin,  and  their  defenfive  armour,  fo  well  adapted 
to  the  fhape  and  motions  of  the  body.  “ Redouble  your  blows,” 
he  laid,  “ and  ftrike  at  the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  have  nei- 
“ ther  helmets,  nor  breaft-plates.  Their  fliields  are  neither 
“ ri  vetted  with  iron,  nor  covered  with  hides ; they  are  nothing 
“ but  ozier  twigs  intertwined,  or  flight  boards,  daubed  over  with 
“ glaring  colours.  In  their  foremoft  ranks  a few  are  provided 
“ with  pikes  and  javelins  ; in  the  reft  of  their  army  you  fee 
“ nothing  but  flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  weapons  too  fhort 
“ for  execution.  The  afpeft  of  their  men  may,  at  firft  fight, 
u be  hideous  ; in  the  onfet  they  may  have  bodily  vigour : but 
“ let  them  feel  the  anguilh  of  their  wounds,  and  they  betake 
u themfelves  to  flighr,  impatient  of  pain,  void  of  honour,  and 
“ regardlefs  of  their  officers  ; cowards  in  adverfity,  and,  in  the 
“ hour  of  fuccefs,  above  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  Do 
“ you  wifh,  my  fellow  foldiers,  for  an  end  of  all  your  toils  ? Are 
a you  weary  of  tedious  voyages,  and  laborious  marches  ? Now  is 
your  opportunity  : one  battle  ends  the  war.  The  Elb  is  nearer 
,l  than  the  Rhine.  Beyond  this  fpot  we  have  nothing  to  fubdue. 
u It  was  here  that  Drufus,  my  father,  triumphed ; and  here,  Tiberius, 
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(tmy  uncle,  reaped  his  laurels.  Exert  one  vigorous  effort,  and  11  O ° K 

s‘  you  make  me  their  rival,  perhaps  their  equal  in  glory.”  This  v , / 

fipeech  was  received  with  acclamations;  and  the  ardour  of  the  769. 

men  blazing  out  at  once,  the  lignal  for  the  charge  was  given.  16.' 

XV.  Arm  ini  us  and  the  German  chiefs  omitted  nothing  that 
could  roufe  the  courage  of  their  men.  “ Behold,”  they  faid, 

“ the  refufe  of  the  Varian  army  ; a fet  of  dafiards  in  the  field, 

“ and  rebels  in  their  camp.  With  their  backs  learned  with  ftripes, 

“ their  limbs  enervated,  their  ftrength  exhaufted  by  tempeftuous 
“ voyages,  difpirited,  weak,  and  void  of  hope,  they  are  given  to 
“ our  l'words,  a facrifice  to  the  gods,  and  the  vidtims  of  German 
“ valour.  To  avoid  a fiercer  enemy  they  fled  to  the  ocean, 

“ where  we  could  neither  attack,  nor  hang  upon  their  rear.  In 
“ the  enfuing  battle  the  winds  cannot  befriend  them  ; their  oars 
“ can  give  them  no  afliftance.  Call  to  mind  their  pride,  their 
<c  avarice,  and  their  cruelty:  above  all,  let  us  remember  to  adt 
“ like  men,  who  have  refolved  to  live  in  freedom,  or  to  die  with 
“ glory.” 

XVI.  By  thefe  and  luch  like  incentives  the  Germans  were 
inflamed  with  uncommon  ardour.  Their  chiefs  condudted 
them,  burning  with  impatience,  to  an  open  plain,  called  the 
Idiftavifian  vale  (a),  fituate  between  the  Vifurgis  and  a chain  of 
mountains..  The  ground  was  of  an  irregular  form,  narrow  in 
fome  parts,  where  the  hills  projedted  forward,  and  in  others, 
where  the  windings  of  the  river  made  an  opening,  ftretching 
into  length.  In  the  rear  of  the  Germans,  and  at  a finall  diftance, 
rofe  a thick  foreft  (b)\  the  trees  large  and  lofty,  with  branches 
expanding  near  the  top;  but  the  trunks  bare  towards  the  bottom, 
and  the  intermediate  fpace  clear  of  underwood.  Of  this  plain, 
and  the  approaches  to  the  wood,  the  Barbarians  took  pofleffion. 

The 
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The  Cherufcans,  apart  from  the  reft  (c),  took  poft  on  the  hills, 
to  watch  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  in  good  time  to  pour  down 
with  fury  on  the  Roman  army.  Germanicus  ranged  his  men  in 
the  following  order  : the  Gauls  and  German  auxiliaries  formed 
the  front  of  the  line,  followed  by  a body  of  archers  on  foot,  and 
four  legions,  with  Germanicus  at  the  head  of  two  praetorian 
cohorts,  and  a feletft:  body  of  cavalry.  Four  other  legions,  with 
the  light  infantry,  the  horfe-archers,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
allies,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  army  proceeded  in  order 
of  battle,  all  inftrudted  to  preferve  their  ranks,  and  to  receive  with 
firmnefs  the  firft  impreflion  of  the  enemy. 

XVII.  The  Cherufcans,  too  impatient  to  keep  their  poft, 
rufhed  with  impetuofity  from  their  hills.  Germanicus  no  fooner 
faw  their  motions,  than  he  fent  a chofen  body  of  horfe  to  charge 
them  in  flank,  while  Stertinius,  'with  another  detachment,  wheel- 
ed round  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  The  general  himfelf  was  ready, 
if  occafion  required,  to  fecond  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gions. In  that  moment  eight  eagles  -were  feen  ftretching  with 
rapid  wing  towards  the  wood,  where  they  entered,  and  difap- 
peared.  This  was  received  as  an  omen  of  victory.  “ Advance,” 
faid  Germanicus;  “ the  Roman  birds  have  marfhalled  you  the 
“ way.  Purfue  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  legions.”  The  infantry 
began  the  aflault  in  front:  the  cavalry,  at  the  fame  time,  charged 
the  flank  and  rear.  The  Barbarians,  thrown  into  confuficn, 
preferred  an  uncommon  fpeftacle  : thole  who  had  been  ftationed 
in  the  woods  were  driven  forward  to  the  plain  ; and  from  the 
plain,  the  foremoft  lines  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  woods.  Between 
both  the  Cherufcans  wrere  driven  down  from  their  heights. 
Arminius,  their  chief,  performed  wonders.  Wounded  as  he  was, 
he  braved  every  danger  ; with  his  voice,  with  his  hand,  with 
every  effort  ftill  fuftaining  the  combat.  He  fell  with  fury  on 
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the  archers,  and  would  have  opened  his  way,  had  not  the  BOOK 
Rhsetian  cohorts,  with  the  Gauls  and  the  Vindelici,  advanced  v*  -• 
their  ftandards  to  oppofe  him.  Indebted  to  his  own  exertions,  A -69.°’ 

A D* 

and  the  vigour  of  his  horfe,  he  efcaped  from  the  field  ; and,  to  i«. 
difguife  his  perfon,  befmeared  his  face  with  his  own  blood.  If 
report  is  to  be  credited,  the  Chaucians,  then  ferving  as  the  allies 
of  Rome,  knew  his  perfon,  but  connived  at  his  efcape. 

By  the  like  gallant  behaviour,  or  a fimilar  treachery,  Ingui- 
omer  furvived  the  havock  of  the  day.  A general  carnage  fol- 
lowed. Numbers  endeavouring  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Vifurgis,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  attempt,  overwhelmed  with  darts,  or  carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  multitude  that  plunged 
into  the  water  obftrudted  one  another ; and,  the  banks  giving 
way,  were  crufhed  under  the  load.  Some  were  daftardly  enough 
to  feek  their  fafety  by  climbing  up  the  trees,  where  they  hoped 
to  fculk  among  the  branches : but  the  Roman  archers,  in  fport 
and  derilion,  took  aim  at  the  fugitives;  and  in  that  manner,  or  by  / 
felling  the  trees,  they  were  all  defiroyed.  The  vidlory  was 
fignal,  and  coft  the  Romans  little  or  no  elfufion  of  blood, 

XVIII.  The  flaughter  1 ailed  from  the  fifth  hour  (a)  to  the 
clofe  of  day.  The  country,  ten  miles  round,  was  covered  with 
mangled  bodies,  and  the  arms  of  the  vanquished.  Among 
the  fpoils  was  found  a large  quantity  of  fetters,  which  the  Bar- 
barians, anticipating  a certain  victory,  had  prepared  for  the 
Roman  prifoners.  The  legions  on  the  field  of  battle  proclaimed 
Tiberius  Imperator  (b);  and  having  railed  a mount,  placed  on 
the  top  of  it  a pile  of  German  arms,  as  the  trophies  of  victory, 
with  an  infeription  at  the  bafe,  Setting  forth  the  names  of  the 
conquered  nations. 
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XIX.  To  the  German  mind  nothing  could  be  fo  exafperating 
as  this  monument  of  Roman  glory.  The  wounds  received  in 
battle,  the  defolation  of  their  country,  and  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced,  were  all  as  nothing  compared 
to  this  infulting  memorial.  Preparing  but  a little  before  to  aban- 
don their  habitations,  and  feek  new  lcttlements  beyond  the  Elbe, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  once  more  refolved  to  try  the  hazard 
of  a battle.  The  nobles  and  the  populace,  the  old  and  young,  all 
-ranks  and  clafles  of  men  appeared  in  arms.  They  purfued  the 
■Romans  on  their  march  ; they  haraffed  the  rear,  and  often  threw 
them  into  diforder.  Refolved  at  length  to  rifle  a battle,  they 
chofe  for  that  purpofe  a narrow  and  fwampy  plain,  inclofed 
on  one  fide  by  a river  (a),  and  on  the  other  by  a thick 
wood,  at  the  back  of  which  lay  a deep  morafs.  A rampart,  for- 
merly thrown  up  by  the  Angrivarians,  as  a barrier  between  them- 
fe'lves  and  the  Cherufcans,  inclofed  one  fide  of  the  fen.  On  this 
fpot  the  Barbarians  Rationed  their  infantry.  Their  cavalry  lay 
in  ambuih  in  the  woods,  with  intent,  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
advanced,  to  attack  them  by  furprife,  and  cut  off  the  rear  of  the 
army. 


XX.  German  icus  had  intelligence  of  all  that  palled.  Their 
Rations,  their  councils  of  war,  their  public  debates,  their 
fecret  refolutions  were  all  difeovered  ; and  their  own  devices 
were  turned  againft  themfelves.  The  command  of  the  horfe 
was  given  to  Seius  Tubero,  with  orders  to  form  on  the  open 
plain.  The  infantry  was  fo  difpofed,  that  by  an  eafy  pafs  one 
divilion  might  penetrate  into  the  woods,  while  the  other  carried 
the  rampart  by  affault.  Whatever  was  difficult  or  arduous  the 
general  referved  for  himfelf,  leaving  all  ffighter  operations  to  his 
officers.  On  the  level  plain  the  cavalry  bore  down  all  before 
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them ; but  the  rampart  was  not  eafily  taken.  The  foldiers  who  B O K 
advanced  to  the  attack  were  as  much  expofed  to  the  darts  of  the  ' v * 
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enemy,  as  if  they  had  been  before  the  walls  of  a regular  forti-  '769'. 

fication.  Germanicus  faw  the  difadvantage.  He  drew  off'  the  i<>. 
legions;  and  ordered  the  engineers  and  flingers  to  play  upon  the 
works,  in  order  to  drive  the  Barbarians  from  their  poft.  A volley 
of  darts  was  difcharged  from  the  battering  machines  with  fuch 
inceffant  fury,  that  the  braveft  of  the  Germans,  who  dared  to 
face  every  danger,  died  under  repeated  wounds.  The  enemy 
was  diflodged  from  the  rampart.  Germanicus,  at  the  head 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  advanced  into  the  woods  : the  battle 
there  was  fierce  and  obftinate : both  fides  fought  hand  to  hand. 

Behind  the  Barbarians  lay  the  morafs  ; in  the  rear  of  the  Romans 
the  river  and  the  woods  ; no  room  to  retreat ; valour  their  only 
hope,  and  victory  their  only  fafety. 

XXI.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Germans  yielded  in  nothing 
to  the  Romans ; but  their  weapons,  and  their  manner  of  fighting, 
were  a great  difadvantage.  Pent  up  in  a foreft  too  clofe  for  fuch 
a multitude,  they  could  neither  wound  at  a diftance,  nor  manage 
their  weapons  with  their  ufual  agility.  The  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  with  their  bucklers  clofe  to  the  breaft,  and  their  hands 
covered  with  the  hilt  of  their  fwords,  found  the  large  proportions 
of  the  enemy  an  eafy  mark.  They  gafhed  the  Barbarians  in  the 
face,  and  drove  them  from  their  ranks.  Arminius  no  longer 
fought  with  his  ufual  ardour.  Ill  fuccefs,  fo  often  repeated, 
deprefled  his  fpirit ; or  perhaps  the  wound,  which  he  had  received 
in  the  late  engagement,  had  exhaufted  his  firength.  Inguiomer, 
performing  wonders,  and  bufy  in  every  part  of  the  field,  was 
abandoned  by  his  fortune,  not  by  his  courage.  Germanicus 
threw  off  his  helmet,  that  his  perfon  might  he  better  diftin- 
guifhed  ; and  ruffling  among  the  ranks,  exhorted  his  men  to  give 
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no  quarter.  He  cried  aloud,  “ We  have  no  need  of  priloners : 
“ extirpate  the  Barbarians  ; nothing  lefs  will  end  the  war.”  The 
day  being  far  advanced,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  quit 
the  held,  in  order  to  prepare  an  encampment : the  reft  had  their 
meafure  of  revenge,  till  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to 
the  effufion  of  blood.  In  this  battle  the  Roman  cavalry  fought, 
with  undecided  luccefs. 

XXII.  Germanicus  in  a public  harangue  commended  the. 
valour  of  his  army ; and  afterwards  raifed  a pile  of  arms  as  a 
trophy  of  victory,  with  this  l'plendid  infcription  : “ The  army  of 
“ Tiberius  Caefar,  having  fubdued  the  nations  between  the  Rhine 
w and  the  Elbe,  dedicates  this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter, 
u and  Auguftus.”  Of  the  commander  in  chief  no  mention  was 
made.  To  foften  envy,  he  affumed  no  part  of  the  praife,  con- 
tent with  deferving  it.  Stertinius  marched  into  the  territory  of 
the  Angrivarians,  with  orders,  if  they  did  not  fubmit,  to  lay  the 
country  wafte.  Hie  Barbarians  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and 
received  a general  pardon. 

XXIII.  The  fummer  being  now  far  advanced,  Germanicus 
ordered  fome  of  the  legions  to  return  by  land  to  winter  quarters  ; 
he  himfelf  failed  with  the  reft,  down  the  river  Amifia,  to  the 
main  ocean.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and  the  fea  prefented 
a perfect  calm,  unruffled  by  any  motion,  except  what  was  occa- 
honed  by  the  dafhing  of  the  oars,  and  the  rapid  motion  of  a 
thouland  veffels  under  fail.  But  this  ferenity  did  not  Lift  long : 
the  fky  was  overcaft ; a ftorm  of  hail  burft  down  with  Hidden 
fury  (a ) ; fqualls  of  wind  drove  the  billows  different  ways,  and 
the  pilot  could  no  longer  fee  what  courfe  to  fteer.  Untiled  to 
the  tempeftuous  element,  and  terrified  by  the  novelty  of  the 
danger,  the  foldiers  added  to  the  alarm.  They  interfered  with 
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the  mariners ; they  endeavoured  to  lend  a helping  hand  ; but 
activity,  without  fkill,  ferved  only  to  embarrafs  fuch  as  knew 
thdir  duty.  The  winds  at  lad  were  collected  to  one  point, 
and  the  dorm  blew  direddy  from  the  fouth. 

In  that  climate  the  fouth  wind  is  generally  more  tempeftuous 
than  in  other  feas.  Sweeping  over  the  bleak  German  mountains, 
it  drives  from  the  land  a vaft  body  of  clouds,  that  form  a fcene 
of  impending  horror,  which  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  regions 
renders  dill  more  formidable.  The  fhips  were  difperfed  : fome 
were  thrown  upon  unknown  iflands,  furrounded  with  rocks, 
or  upon  banks  of  fand  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  waves.  At 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  wind  and  the  current,  with  united 
force,  drove  one  way.  To  lie  at  anchor  was  impoflible.  The 
billows  broke  over  the  fhips  with  fuch  violence,  that  all  the 
pumps  at  work  could  not  difcharge  the  water.  To  lighten  the 
veffels  was  the  only  expedient  left : and  accordingly  horfes, 
beads  of  burthen,  arms,  and  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard. 

XXIV.  The  dorms  in  other  feas  are  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  to  the  fury  of  a northern  temped.  The  ocean  in  thofe 
parts  is  more  boiderous  than  in  any  other  of  the  known  world, 
and  the  rigour  of  Germany  furpades  that  of  any  other  climate. 
The  danger  of  the  fleet  was,  by  confequence,  more  alarming; 
the  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  mifchief,  exceeding 
any  former  voyage  undertaken  by  the  Romans.  No  friendly 
fhore  at  hand  ; every  coad  in  the  poffedion  of  favage  enemies  (a); 
the  fea  of  a depth  incredible  ; vad  in  circumference,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion,  without  any  nation  towards  the 
north,  or  any  continent  to  fix  its  boundary.  A number  of  ddps 
went  to  the  bottom  ; many  were  wTecked  on  didant  iflands, 
fecluded  from  the  commerce  of  man.  The  foldiers  who  were 
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B K call  011  ihore,  periffied  by  famine,  or  prolonged  a wretched  ex- 
v , > illence  by  feeding  on  the  carcafles  of  horfes  thrown  up  by  the  fea. 
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769. 

j6.  The  veflel  in  which  Germanicus  failed,  was  driven  far  from 

the  feet,  to  the  coaft  (b ) inhabited  by  the  Chaucians.  There 
the  difconfolate  prince  pafled  whole  days  and  nights  among  pointed 
rocks,  wandering  on  the  prominent  beach,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
brawling  deep,  and  his  heart  imputing  to  himfelf  the  whole  cala- 
mity. It  was  with  difficulty  that  his  friends  refrained  him  from 
burying  himfelf  in  the  fame  waves  that  fwallowed  up  fo  many 
gallant  foldiers.  At  length  the  form  abated.  The  wind  and  the 
tide  ferving  at  once,  fome  of  the  ffiips  were  feen  making  to  the 
land,  all  in  a ffiattered  condition,  few  oars  remaining,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  men  ftretched  out  for  fails.  The  crippled  veflels 
were  drawn  in  tow  by  fuchas  were  lefs  difabled.  Germanicus  refitted 
the  fleet  with  all  poffible  expedition  ; and,  as  foon  as  might  be, 
ordered  fome  of  the  fhips  to  coaft  along  the  iflands,  in  fearch  of 
the  foldiers  who  had  been  caft  away.  By  this  diligence  many 
were  reftored  to  their  friends.  The  Angrivarians,  lately  reduced 
to  fubjeclion,  returned  a confiderable  number,  whom  they  had 
ranfomed  from  their  maritime  neighbours.  Some  were  thrown 
on  the  coaft  of  Britain,  and  there  releafed  by  the  petty  princes  of 
the  country.  According  to  the  diftance  from  which  the  men  re- 
turned, the  account  of  their  perils  was  fwelled  with  marvellous 
adventures  ; they  talked  of  hurricanes,  and  birds  unheard  of  be- 
fore ; of  fea-monfters,  and  ambiguous  forms,  partly  man,  and 
partly  fifh  ; things  either  feen,  or  elfe  the  coinage  of  imaginations 
crazed  with  fear. 

XXV.  The  news  of  thefe  difafters  fpreading  far  and  wide, 
the  Germans  began  to  think  of  renewing  the  war.  Nor  was  Ger- 
manicus 
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manicus  lefs  active  to  counteract  their  defigns.  He  difpatched  B O 0 K 

Caius  Silius  with  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  v , > 

. . . a.  u.  c. 

to  make  war  on  the  Cattians  ; and  in  the  mean  time  marched  769- 

A.  D. 

himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a greater  force,  to  invade  the  Martians.  lfc- 
Malovendus,  the  chief  of  that  nation,  had  lately  furrendered  to 
the  protection  of  Rome.  From  him  intelligence  was  gained,  that 
the  eagle  of  one  of  the  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  lay  in  a 
trench,  covered  with  earth,  in  a neighbouring  grove  (a),  and  the 
guard  Rationed  there  could  make  but  a feeble  refi  fiance.  Two 
parties  were  lent  forward  without  delay ; one  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  and  draw  them  from  their  pofl ; the  other 
to  enter  the  wood  in  the  rear,  and  recover  the  eagle.  Succefs 
attended  both  expeditions.  Germanicus  now  refolved  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  country;  he  carried  deflruClion  wherever 
he  marched,  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  flying  before  him,  or  if 
any  where  they  made  a ftand,  either  routed  or  put  to  the  fword. 

According  to  the  account  brought  in  by  the  prifoners,  a more 
general  panic  was  never  known.  All  agreed  that  the  Romans 
rofe  fuperior  to  adverfity  ; a race  of  men  not  to  be  fubdued.  Their 
fleet  deftroyed,  their  arms  loft  in  the  deep,  the  coaft  of  Ger- 
many covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horfes;  and  yet, 
faid  the  aftonifhed  Germans,  they  return  undifmayed,  and  with 
their  former  ferocity  renew  the  charge,  as  if  calamity  increafed 
their  numbers. 

XXVI.  The  Romans  marched  into  winter  quarters,  proud  of 
their  exploits,  and  in  their  late  fuccefs  lofing  the  memory  of  paft 
misfortunes.  The  prince,  with  that  munificence  that  graced  his 
character,  paid  to  each  foldier  the  amount  of  his  lofs.  Mean- 
while the  Germans,  weakened  and  difheartened  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
fo  many  efforts,  began  to  think  of  pacific  mealures : nor  was  it 
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doubted  but  another  fummer,  if  they  dared  to  take  the  field, 
would  complete  and  end  the  war.  But  Tiberius  wifhed  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  the  return  of  Germanicus.  His  letters  were 
all  to  that  effect.  “ It  was  time,”  he  faid,  44  to  vifit  the  capital, 
44  and  enjoy  the  honours  of  a triumph  already  decreed.  Enough 
44  had  been  performed.  The  profperous  events  of  war  were 
44  balanced  by  misfortunes.  Important  battles  had  been  fought, 
44  and  victory  had  often  attended  the  Roman  arms  : but  the 
44  winds  and  waves  confpired  ; and  Ioffes  at  fea,  not  indeed  im- 
44  putable  to  the  general,  were  heavy  difaflers.  Tiberius  added, 
44  that  he  himfelf,  under  the  aufpices  of  Auguftus,  had  been  fent 
44  nine  times  into  Germany ; but  it  was  to  prudent  counfels, 
44  more  than  to  force  of  arms,  that  he  owed  all  his  fuccefs.  It 
44  was  by  policy  that  the  Sicambrians  (a)  were  wrought  to  a fub- 
44  miffion  ; it  was  by  management  that  the  Stievians  were  drawn 
44  into  an  alliance  with  Rome  ; and  it  was  the  fame  condudl  that 
44  made  Maroboduus  (b)  liftento  terms  of  peace.  The  honour 
44  of  the  Roman  name  was  now  revived  in  all  its  ancient  luftre ; 
44  and  it  was  therefore  time  to  leave  the  Cherufcans,  and  the  hoftile 
44  Hates  of  Germany,  to  their  own  diffenfions.” 


Germanicus,  notwithftanding  thefe  remonftrances,  requefted 
leave  to  continue  in  the  command  for  one  year  more.  Tiberius 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpofe.  He  plied  Germanicus 
with  new  arguments ; and,  as  a lure  to  young  ambition,  threw 
out  the  offer  of  a fecond  confulfhip,  which  required  perfonal  at- 
tendance at  Rome.  He  urged,  moreover,  that  if  the  war  conti- 
nued, fome  fhare  of  merit  ought  to  be  left  to  Drufus,  the  brother 
of  G ermanicus,  for  whom  no  other  field  of  glory  could  be  found. 
It  was  in  Germany  only  that  Drufus  could  acquire  the  title 
of  I m pe  rat  or.  Rome  had  no  other  enemies.  The  laurel 
crown  muft  be  gained  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Germanicus 
y faw 
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£iw  through  thefe  pretences.  The  object,  he  knew,  was  to  hop 
him  in  the  full  career  of  fame  : with  regret  he  refigned  the  com- 
mand, and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXVII.  About  this  time,  Libo  Drufus,  defeended  from  the 
Scribonian  family,  was  accufed  of  a confpiracy  againfl  the  flate. 
The  hiftory  of  this  tranfadlion  in  all  its  flages,  its  rife,  its  progrefs, 
and  its  final  iffue,  fhall  be  here  laid  open.  The  detail  will  not  be 
uninterefling  ; fince  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  black  period,  which 
engendered  that  race  of  men,  who,  for  a feries  of  years,  were 
the  fcourge  and  pefl  of  fociety.  Libo  owed  his  ruin  to  his  inti- 
macy with  Firmius  Catus,  a member  of  the  fenate.  Catus  faw 
in  his  friend,  befides  the  impetuofity  of  youth,  a call  of  mind  fuf- 
ceptible  of  vain  illufions  and  fuperflitious  credulity..  He  faw  that 
the  judicial  aflrology  of  the- Chaldseans,  the  myfteries  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  would  be  fure  to  make  their  im- 
preffion  on  a wild  and  diftempered  imagination.  In  fuch  a mind 
the  flame  of  ambition  might  be  eafily  kindled.  With  that  intent, 
he  urged  the  dignity  of  Libo’s  anceflors : Pompey  was  his  great 
grandfather ; Scribonia  ( a J,  once  the  wife  of  Auguflus,  was  his 
aunt ; the  two  young  Caefars  (b)  were  his  relations;  and  his  houfe 
was  crowded  with  images,  that  difplayed  an  illuffrious  line  of 
anceflors.  Having  thus  inflamed  his  pride,  he,  contrived  to  en- 
gage the  young  man  in  a courfe  of  luxury,  and,  by  confequence,  to 
involve  him  (c)  in  a load  of  debt.  He  watched  him  clofely  in 
the  hour  of  wild  profufion,  and  in  the  feenes  of  diflrefs  that 
followed  ; affecting  with  tender  regard  to.be  his  conflant  compa- 
nion, yet  lying  in  wait  for  evidence;  and  playing  the  part  of  a 
friend,  to  be  at  lafl  a pernicious  enemy. 

XXVIII.  Having  procured  a competent  number  of  wbnefles, 
and  among  them  fuch  of  the  flaves  as  knew  their  mailer’s  courfe 
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of  life,  Catus  demanded  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  By  the 
means  of  Flaccus  Vefcularius  (a)  y a Roman  knight,  much  in  the 
confidence  of  Tiberius,  he  had  beforehand  difclofed  the  nature 
of  his  bulinefs.  The  emperor  refufed  to  grant  an  interview,  and 
yet  encouraged  the  informer,  willing  through  the  fame  channel  to 
receive  further  intelligence.  Libo  in  the  mean  time  was  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He  was  a frequent  gueft  at  the  imperial 
table.  In  thofe  convivial  moments,  Tiberius  never  betrayed  a 
fymptom  of  fufpicion.  With  gentle  expreffions,  and  looks  of  kind- 
nefs,  that  mailer  of  diffimulation  knew  how  to  hide  the  malice  of 
his  heart.  The  follies  of  Libo’s  conduct  might  have  been  checked 
in  the  beginning ; but  Tiberius  chofe  to  colled;  materials  for  a 
future  day.  It  happened  at  lad:  that  one  Junius,  who  pretended 
to  raife  the  dead  by  magic  incantations,  was  appointed,  at  the  re- 
quell of  Libo,  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  his  art.  This  man 
haftened  with  the  fecret  to  Fulcinius  Trio,  at  that  time  a noted 
informer,  who  poffeffed  dangerous  talents,  and  by  any  arts,  how- 
ever pernicious,  wilhed  to  raife  himfelf  into  public  notice.  Libo 
was  cited  to  appear.  Trio  applied  to  the  confuls  for  a folemn 
hearing  before  the  fenate.  The  fathers  were  convened  to  deli- 
berate, as  the  fummons  informed  them,  on  matters  of  moment, 
and  a charge  of  the  blacked:  nature. 


XXIX.  Libo  changed  his  drefs  (a).  In  a mourning  garb  he 
went  from  houfe  to  houfe,  attended  by  a female  train  of  the  firil 
didindion.  He  importuned  his  friends,  and  among  them  hoped 
to  find  fome  one  willing  to  undertake  his  defence.  His  applica- 
tion was  without  effed.  His  friends  deferted  him,  with  different 
excufes;  but  all  from  the  common  motive  of  fear.  On  the  day  of 
trial,  linking  under  his  didrefs,  and  faint  with  real  or  pretended 
illnefs,  he  was  carried  in  a litter  to  the  fenate-houfe.  He  entered 
the  court  fupported  by  his  brother.  At  the  light  of  the 
5 emperor, 
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emperor,  he  ftretched  forth  his  hands  in  the  manner  of  a fuppli-  B ^ K 

cant,  and  in  a pathetic  tone  endeavoured  to  conciliate  favour.  > v ‘ 
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Tiberius  viewed  him  with  a rigid  and  inflexible  countenance.  He  769- 
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then  proceeded  to  open  the  charge,  ftating  the  particulars,  and  l6- 
the  names  of  the  accufers  ; but  in  a ftyle  of  moderation,  neither 
aggravating  nor  extenuating  the  offence. 

XXX.  Fonteius  Agrippa  and  Caius  Vibius,  two  new 
. accufers,  joined  in  fupport  of  the  profecution.  Being  now  four 
in  number,  they  could  not  agree  among  themfelves  which  fhould 
take  the  lead.  The  point  was  contefted  with  much  warmth. 

Vibius  at  length  obferved,  that  Libo  came  to  the  trial  without  an 
advocate  to  fupport  him;  and  therefore,  to  end  the  difpute  with 
his  aflociates,  he  undertook  to  detail  in  a plain  and  Ample  manner 
the  heads  of  the  charge.  Nothing  could  be  more  wild  and  ex- 
travagant than  fome  of  the  articles.  He  ftated  that  Libo  had 
made  it  a queftion  to  the  fortune-tellers,  whether  he  fhould  ever 
be  rich  enough  to  cover  with  money  the  Appian  road,  as  far  as 
Brundufium.  There  were  other  allegations  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
equally  void  of  common  fenfe  ; or,  to  lpeak  more  truly,  fo  weak 
and  frivolous,  that  they  could  move  no  paflion  but  pity. 

There  was  however  one  fad;  of  a ferious  nature.  A pa- 
per was  produced,  containing  a lift  of  the  Csefars,  and  alfo 
feveral  fenators,  with  remarks,  or  notes,  which  no  man  could 
decypher,  annexed  to  their  names.  This  was  exhibited  as  the 
hand-writing  of  Libo.  He  infifted  on  his  innocence.  It  was 
propofed  to  put  his  flaves  to  the  torture.  Their  evidence,  by  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  law,  was  inadmiflible.  By  an  ancient  decree 
of  the  fenate,  it  was  ordained,  that,  where  the  mafter’s  life  was  in 
danger,  no  Have  fhould  undergo  the  queftion.  Tiberius,  by  a 
mafter-ftroke  of  invention  (a),  found  an  expedient  to  evade  the 
Vol.  h CL  law. 
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B °n°  ^aw*  He  directed  a Tale  of  the  (laves  to  be  made  to  the  public 

v v > officer,  that,  the  property  being  altered,  they  might  then  be  ex- 

76<s.  atnined  on  a new  principle,  unknown  to  former  times.  Libo 

16.  prayed  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day.  Being  returned  to  his 

own  houle,  he  fent  by  his  relation,  Publius  Quirinius,  an  humble 
petition  to  the  emperor : the  anfwer  was,  “ he  mull  addrefs  the 
“ fenate.” 


XXXI.  A party  of  foldiers  furrounded  Libo's  houfe,  and, 
with  the  brutal  rudenefs  of  men  infolent  in  authority,  forced  their 
way  into  the  veflibule,  determined  to  make  themlelves  heard  and 
leen  by  the  family.  The  prifoner  was  then  at  table,  intending  to 
make  an  elegant  banquet  the  laft  pleafure  of  his  life  : but  a mind 
in  agony  could  relilh  nothing.  Diffracted,  terrified,  he  called  on 
his  fervants  to  difpatch  him  ; he  laid  hold  of  his  Haves,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  a fvvord  into  their  hands.  The  fervants,  in  agita- 
tion, made  an  effort  to  efcape,  and,  in  the  druggie,  overturned 
the  light  that  flood  upon  the  table.  This  to  Libo  was  funereal 
darknefs : he  feized  the  moment,  and  gave  himfclf  two  mortal 
ftabs  ( a ).  His  groans  alarmed  the  freedmen,  who  crowded  round 
their  mailer.  The  foldiers  followed;  and  feeing  him  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  the  decency  to  withdraw.  The  profecution,  how- 
ever, did  not  die  with  the  unfortunate  victim.  It  was  refumed 
in  the  fenate  with  unabating  feverity.  Tiberius  made  an  end 
of  the  bufinefs,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  criminal  had  not  done 
juflice  on  himfelf,  he  intended,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft 
proof  of  his  guilt,  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
fathers. 


XXXII.  The  eflate  of  the  deceafed  was  divided  among  the 
informers.  Such  of  them  as  were  of  fenatorian  rank,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  praetorffiip,  without  the  form  of  an  election.  Va- 


rious 
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rious  motions  were  made  in  the  fenate : Cotta  Meffalinus  (a)  c Iv 
propofed  that  the  image  of  Libo  fhould  not  be  carried  in  the  — v — 

funeral  proceffions  of  his  kindred  ; Cneius  Lentulus,  that  the 
furname  of  Drufus  fhould  be  no  longer  all umcd  by  the  Scribonian  ,6- 
family.  On  the  motion  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  days  of  public 
thankfgiving  were  voted  ; and  gifts  were  ordered  to  be  prefented 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Concord,  at  the  delire  of  Lucius  Puppius, 

Afinius  Gall  us,  Papius  Mutilus,  and  Lucius  Apronius.  It  was 
further  decreed,  that  the  ides  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
Libo  difpatched  himfelf,  fhould  be  obferved  as  a feftival.  Of 
thefe  refolutions,  and  their  feveral  authors,  I have  thought  proper 
to  record  the  memory,  that  adulation  may  be  branded  to  all 
pofterity,  and  that  men  may  mark  how  long  a fervile  fpirit  has 
been  the  canker  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  tribe  of  aftrologers  and  magicians  (b)y  by  a decree  of  the 
fenate,  was  banifhed  out  of  Italy.  Two  of  the  number  fuffered 
death ; namely  Lucius  Pituanius,  and  Publius  Marcius.  The 
former  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ; and  the 
latter,  by  order  of  the  confuls,  was  executed,  at  the  found  of  a 
trumpet,  on  the  outfide  of  the  Efquiline  gate  (c),  according  to 
the  form  preferibed  by  ancient  ufage. 

XXXIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate,  the  luxury  of 
the  times  became  the  fubjedl:  of  debate.  The  bufinefs  was  intro- 
duced by  Quintus  Haterius,  of  confular  rank,  and  Odtavius 
Fronto,  who  had  difeharged  the  office  of  praetor.  A law  waS 
paffed,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  folid  gold  for  the  l'crvice  of  the 
table;  and  further  enabling,  that  men  fhould  not  (a)  difgrace 
themfelves  by  the  effeminate  delicacy  of  fiik  apparel.  Fronto 
took  a wider  compafs.  He  proposed  that  the  quantity  of  filver 
in  every  family,  the  expence  of  furniture,  and  the  number  of 

Qj»  domeftics, 
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did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  queftion  depending  before  the 
affembly;  but  every  fpeaker  was  at  liberty  to  ftart  new  matter,  and 
lubmit  to  confideration  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  the 
public  good. 

Afinius  Callus  rofe  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  Odavius 
Fronto.  “ The  commonwealth,”  he  laid,  “ had  increafed  in 
“ grandeur,  and  the  wealth  of  individuals  grew  with  the  growth 
“ of  empire.  Nor  was  thi$  a modern  innovation  : the  fame  effed, 
“ from  the  fame  caiifes,  may  be  traced  in  the  early  period  of  the 
u commonwealth.  The  Fabricii  had  their  private  wealth,  and  fo 
“ had  the  Scipios,  but  different  in  degree.  Wealth  is  relative, 
“ always  in  proportion  to  the  affluence  of  the  times..  When  the 
“ flate  was  poor,  frugality  was  the  virtue  of  a citizen.  Does  the 
4‘  empire  flourifh  ? Individuals  flouriffi  with  it.  In  matters  of 
u domeflic  expence,  fuch  as  plate  and  retinue,  the  meafure  of 
“ o:conomy  or  extravagance  muft  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
“ fiances  of  the  family.  Nothing  is  mean,  nothing  fuperfluous, 
u but  what  is  made  fo  by  the  condition  of  the  parties.  The  for- 
“ tune  of  a fenator  (bjf  as  fettled  by  law,  differs  from  the  quali- 
u fication  of  a Roman  knight.  Has  nature  made  a diftinddon 
“ between  them  ? No,  it  is  civil  policy  that  draws  the  line ; and 
w furely  it  is  fit  that  they,  who  Hand  high  in  rank,  in  honours, 
“ and  public  flation,  fliould  live  in  fuitable  lplendor,  not  only 
u furnifhed  with  the  neceffaries,  but  alfo  with  the  elegancies,  of 
u life.  High  flation  is  at  bell  a poll  of  danger..  Will  any  one 
“ argue,  that  men  in  office  are  to  drudge  in  bufinefs,  condemned 
“ to  endlefs  toil,  without  the  means  of  repairing  the  wafte  of 
“ labour,  and  without  a comfort  to  footh  anxiety  ?”  The  apo- 
logifl  of  diffipation  and  luxury  carried  his  point.  With  an  audi- 
ence of  congenial  manners,  public  vices,  decorated  with  fpecious 

names. 

names,  were  public  virtues.  Tiberius  clofed  the  debate.  The 
times,  he  faid,  were  not  ripe  for  a cenfor  (c)\  but  if  corruption 
went  on  increaftng,  there  would  be  no  want  of  vigour  to  reform 
abufes  of  every  kind. 

XXXIV.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  debates,  Lucius  Pifo  broke 
out  with  vehemence  again!!  the  reigning  vices  of  the  times,  the 
fpirit  of  intrigue  that  prevailed  in  the  forum,  the  venality  of  the 
courts  of  juilice,  and  the  band  of  public  informers,  who  were  ever 
armed  with  accufations,  and  fpread  terror  through  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  For  his  part,  he  abjured  the  city  of  Rome.  In 
fome  remote  corner  of  the  world,  he  was  determined  to  leek  an 
oblcure  but  fafe  retreat  from  the  villany  of  abandoned  men.  He 
fpoke,  and  left  the  fenate-houfe.  Tiberius  heard  him,  but  not 
without  inward  mortification.  He  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  appeafe  his  indignation  ; and  exerted  all  his  in- 
terest with  Pifo’s  relations,  in  order  to  diffuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe.  In  a fhort  time  after,  the  fame  eminent  perfon  gave  another 
proof  of  his  firmnefs.  He  had  commenced  a fuit  againft  Urgu- 
lania,  a woman  raifed  above  the  controul  of  law  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Livia.  Difdaining  to  anfwer  the  procefs,  this  haughty 
favourite  took  Shelter  in  the  imperial  palace.  Pifo  perfifted  in  his 
demand,  undifmayed  by  the  refentment  of  Livia,  who  confidered 
his  obftinacy  as  an  affront  to  herfelf.  Tiberius  thought  fit  to 
temporize  with  the  paffions  of  his  mother.  He  promifed  to  at- 
tend the  hearing  of  the  caufe,  in  favour  of  Urgulania;  and  that 
mark  of  filial  compliance  he  thought  would  not  be  confidered  as; 
a lfretch  of  power  (a). 

He  fet  out  accordingly  from  the  palace,  his  guards  following 
at  a diftance.  He  proceeded  Slowly  through  the  Streets,  amidlt 
a concourfe  of  people,  with  an  air  of  calm  compofure,  occa- 
sionally 
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■ v > power  to  make  him  del  ill  from  his  fuit ; but  nothing  could  {hake 
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that  refolute  temper.  To  end  the  controverfy,  Livia  thought 
good  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  demand.  Pifo  by  his  firmnefs  did 
honour  to  his  character,  and  Tiberius  gained  the  popular  applaufe. 
Urgulania  continued,  notwithftanding,  to  tower  above  the  con- 
dition of  a citizen  ; infomuch  that,  being  fummoned  as  a witnefs 
in  a matter  depending  before  the  fenate,  her  pride  would  not  fuf- 
fer  her  to  appear.  A praetor  was  fent  to  take  her  examination  in 
private  ; though,  by  ancient  ufage,  the  attendance  of  the  veftal  vir- 
gins, whenever  cited  to  give  their  teflimony,  was  never  difpenfed 
with,  either  in  the  forum  or  the  tribunals  of  juftice. 

XXXV.  Part  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  a total  fufpen- 
fion  of  all  public  bufinefs.  Of  this  inactive  Hate  it  would  be 
lcarce  worth  while  to  take  notice,  if  the  different  fentiments  of  (a) 
Cneius  Pifo  and  Aiinius  Gallus  did  not  feem  to  merit  attention. 
Tiberius  gave  notice,  that  he  intended  to  abfent  himfelf  for  fome 
time  from  Rome.  Pifo  declared  his  opinion,  that,  in  fuch  a 
juncture,  the  fenate  ought  to  attend  with  greater  affiduity  to  the 
difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  fathers  and  the  Roman  knights  might 
{fill  difeharge  their  refpective  functions ; “ the  dignity  of  the 
“ commonwealth  required  it.”  Aiinius  Gallus  faw,  with  a jealous 
eye,  that  his  rival  had  taken  the  popular  fide  ; and,  to  coun- 
terad  his  defign,  role  to  oppofe  the  motion.  “ Nothing,”  he  laid, 
“ could  be  truly  great,  or  worthy  of  the  Roman  people,  unlefs 
“ conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  prince.  The  affairs  of  date, 
“ and  the  great  conflux  of  people,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
“ but  from  the  provinces,  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  prefence  of 
“ the  emperor.”  Tiberius  heard  all  that  paifed,  but  remained 
blent.  A warm  debate  enfued.  At  length  the  fathers  agreed  to 
adjourn  all  bufinefs  till  the  prince  returned  to  Rome. 

1 XXXVI.  Upon 
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XXXVI.  Upon  another  occafion  the  fame  Afinius  Gallus  had  c 0 0 K 

the  fpirit  to  clafh  even  with  the  emperor.  He  moved,  in  form,  v v ' 

that  the  eledion  of  civil  magiftrates  fhould  take  place  at  the  end  769. 
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of  five  years  ; that  the  officers  who  had  the  command  of  a legion,  j6. 
and  difcharged  that  duty  before  they  attained  the  praetorfhip, 
fhould  be  declared  praetors  eled,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  fovereign  to  name  twelve  candidates.  This  motion,  beyond  all 
doubt,  had  a deeper  aim,  pointing  diredly  at  the  policy  of  the 
times,  and  the  fecret  maxims  of  the  court  ( a).  Tiberius  affeded 
to  fee  a defign  to  enlarge  the  fovereign  authority ; and,  on  that 
ground,  replied,  “ that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  his  moderation  to 
“ take  upon  him  fo  vaft  a charge.  The  power  to  choofe,  was  a 
u power  to  exclude  ; and  the  laft  was  painful.  The  eledions, 

“ even  when  annual,  were  attended  with  many  inconveniencies. 

“ The  difappointed  candidate  was  f ire  to  repine  at  his  want  of 
“ fuccefs,  and  yet  his  difgrace  was  but  of  fhort  duration  : he  con- 
“ foled  himl'elf  with  hopes  of  better  fuccefs  in  the  following  year. 

“ Defer  the  eledion  for  five  years,  and  the  man  rejeded  for  that 
“ length  of  time  will  find  his  fpirit  more  deeply  wounded. 

“ Moreover,  at  the  end  of  fo  long  a period,  who  can  anfwer  that 
“ his  charader,  his  family  ccnnedions,  and  his  fortune,  will  be 
“ the  fame  ? To  grow  proud  in  office  is  the  nature  of  man  : ex- 
“ tend  his  authority  to  the  fpace  of  five  years,  and  what  will  be 
“ the  confequence  ? Every  fingle  magiftrate  will  fwell  with  the 
“ pride  of  five.  The  laws,  which  have  wifely  drawn  the 
“ line,  will  be  fubverted ; whereas,  at  prefent,  the  time  for 
“ foliciting,  as  well  as  that  of  enjoying  public  honours,  is  fixed 
“ with  precifion.” 

XXXVII.  By  thefe  fpecious  arguments,  delivered  with  a re- 
publican fpirit,  Tiberius  ftrengthened  the  interefts  of  defpotifm. 

His  next  meafure  was  a grant  of  money  to  certain  fenators,  whofe 

fortunes 
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1 v ' midft  of  fuch  liberal  donations,  ftruck  the  minds  of  men  with  fo 

a.  u.  c.  . ... 

7(>9-  much  wonder,  as  the  high  tone  with  which  he  rejected  the  ap- 

j<>-  plication  of  Marcus  Hortalus,  a young  man  of  diftinCtion,  but 

embarraffed  in  his  circumftances.  He  was  grandfon  to  (a)  Hor- 
tenfius,  the  celebrated  orator.  To  prevent  the  extinction  of  that 
illuftrious  family,  Auguftus  prefled  him  to  marry,  and  feconded 
his  advice  by  a prefent  of  a thoufand  great  fefterces.  The  fenate 
was  fitting  in  the  emperor’s  palace.  Hortalus  attended.  Having 
ftationed  his  four  children  before  the  door,  he  role  in  his  place, 
directing  his  eyes,  firft  to  the  ftatue  of  Hortenfius,  among  the 
famous  orators,  then  to  the  ftatue  of  Auguftus,  and  fpoke  to  the 
following  effeCt : 44  My  children,  confcript  fathers,  are  now  before 
44  you  : you  fee  their  number,  and  their  helplefs  infancy.  They 
44  were  not  mine  by  choice  : the  command  of  Auguftus  made  me 
44  a father.  Let  me  add,  the  merit  of  my  anceftors  flood  in  fo 
44  diftinguiihed  a light,  that  the  line  ought  not  to  fail  for  want  of 
44  ilfue.  As  to  myfelf,  the  diftraCti-on  of  the  times  left  me  nothing 
44  but  difficulties : involved  in  diftrefs,  deftitute,  without  popular 
44  favour,  and,  above  all,  not  endowed  with  eloquence,  that  pecu- 
44  liar  gift  and  fortune  of  my  family,  I could  have  paffed  my  days 
44  in  humble  content,  refolved  that  poverty  fhould  neither  make 
44  me  a difgrace  to  my  anceftors,  nor  a burthen  to  my  friends. 
44  The  advice  of  Auguftus  was  a command:  I obeyed,  and  married. 
44  Behold  the  iffiue  of  that  alliance,  the  pofterity  of  confuls  and 
44  dictators.  It  is  not  the  language  of  vain  glory  that  I utter  ; it 
44  is  the  voice  of  a father  pleading  for  his  children.  Receive  them, 
44  Casfar,  to  your  protection  : under  your  aufpicious  1 miles  they 
44  may  live  to  deferve  your  favour,  and  to  merit  public  honours* 
44  In  the  mean  time,  let  their  tender  years  claim  compaffion  : they 
44  are  the  grandchildren  of  Hortenfius,  and  they  were  foftered 
44  by  Auguftus.” 
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XXXVIII.  This  fpeech  made  an  impreffion  in  his  favour:  Book 

but  the  inclination  of  the  fenate  was  fufficient  to  four  a temper  v > 

like  that  of  Tiberius.  He  replied  to  HortaluS  'early  in  the  fol-  A' ?69.C' 
lowing  words  : “ If  the  trade  of  begging  is  to  be  encouraged  ; if  AftU 
“ the  poor  are  to  come  hither  in  crowds  to  folicit  for  their  children; 

“ the  public  funds  may  be  exhaufted,  and  the  craving  of  indivi- 
“ duals  will  remain  unfatished.  To  depart  from  the  queftion 
tC  before  the  fenate,  and  open  new  matter  for  the  public  fervice, 
was  no  doubt  the  practice  of  our  anceftors  ; but,  under  that 
“ fandtion,  to  introduce  domeftic  concerns,  with  a view  to  pri- 
“ vate  intereft,  is  an  abufe  of  the  privilege,  tending  diredily  to 
“ reduce  the  fenate,  as  well  as  the  fovereign,  to  a painful  dilemma. 

“ Whether  we  comply,  or  refufe  our  confent,  either  way  we 
“ encounter  prejudice.  Befides,  this  mode  of  petitioning  is  not 
tc  a modeft  humble  requeft ; it  is  a demand,  brought  on  by 
“ furprife,  while  other  bufmefs  is  before  us.  At  fiich  a time  the 
“ petitioner  comes,  and  with  the  age  and  number  of  his  children 
“ a flails  the  paffions  of  this  aflembly : he  does  more  ; he  makes  a 
fudden  tranfition  to  ourfelf,  and  by  violence  of  prayer  hopes  to 
tc  ftorm  the  treafury.  But  let  us  remember  that,  if  by  our  profu- 
<c  lion  we  exhauft  the  public  hock,  our  crimes  mu  ft  replace  it. 

“ You  are  not,  Hortalus,  now  to  learn,  that  the  bounty  of  Au~ 

“ guftus  was  his  own  voluntary  act  : he  gave  you  money,  but 
“ never  intended  that  you  fhould  live  a rent-charge  upon  the  pub- 
“ lie.  By  falfe  compaflion  we  injure  the  community  ; induftry 
“ will  go  to  ruin ; floth  will  predominate,  men  will  no  longer 
“ depend  upon  themfelves  ; .but,  having  from  their  own  conduct 
u nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  they  will  look  to  their  neighbours  for 
“ fupport : they  will  firft  abandon  their  duty,  and  then  be  a bur- 
then  on  the  public.” 

Such  were  the  reafonings  of  Tiberius,  His  fpeech  was  well 
Vol.  I.  R received 
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B °n°  K rece*ved  by  that  clafs  of  men,  who  are  ever  ready  to  applaud  the 
^ , / vices,  no  lefs  than  the  virtues,  of  their  mailer:  others  heard  in 

A U C 

769.  lilence,  or  at  moft  with  a murmur  of  difapprobation.  Tiberius 

A L) 

16. " faw  the  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  fathers:  he  paufed,  and 
added,  that  what  he  had  laid  was  a reply  to  Hortalus  ; but,  if  the 
fenate  judged  it  proper,  he  was  willing  to  give  two  hundred  great 
fellerces  to  each  of  his  fons.  The  fathers  expreffed  their  thanks  ; 
Hortalus  made  no  anfwer,  perhaps  through  fear,  or  probably  re- 
taining Hill  the  fpirit  of  his  anceftors,  unbroken  by  diftrefs.  From 
this  time  Tiberius  never  relented.  While  the  houfe  of  Horten- 
fius  funk  into  diftrefs  and  poverty,  he  looked  on  with  unconcern, 
and  faw  that  illuftrious  family  moulder  into  ruin. 

• • • XXXIX.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  daring  genius  of  a 

fmgle  Have  v/ell  nigh  involved  the  empire  in  a civil  war.  The 
name  of  this  man  was  Clemens,  formerly  .retained  ip  the  fervice 
of  Pofthumus  Agrippa.  He  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  than  he  conceived  the  bold  defign  of  palling  over  to 
the  ifle  of  Planafta,  with  intent,  by  force  or  ftratagem,  to  carry 
.off  Agrippa,  and  convey  him  to  the  German  army.  This  enter- 
prife,  conceived  by  a Have,  was  no  indication  of  a groveling  mind. 
He  embarked  on  board  a trading  veffel,  deeply  laden,  and  after  a 
tedious  paffage  arrived  too  late  : Agrippa  was  previoufly  mur- 
dered. The  man  was  now  refolved  to  a<ft  a nobler  part.  Taking 
with  him  the  alhes  of  the  prince,  he  failed  to  Cofa,  a promontory 
of  Etruria,  and  there  remained  concealed  in  the  fequeftered  parts 
of  the  country,  till  his  hair  and  beard  were  grown  into  length. 
He  was  of  his  mailer’s  age,  and  in  form  and  ftature  not  unlike 
him.  He  began  by  his  friends  and  agents  to  circulate  a whifper, 
that  Agrippa  was  Hill  living.  The  ftory,  as  is  ufual  in  the  begin- 
ning of  plots,  was  helped  about  by  clandeftine  arts.  By  degrees 
the  tools  of  this  bold  adventurer  grew  more  hardy  ; the  weak  and 
8 igno- 
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ignorant  believed  every  thing  ; and  the  bold  and  turbulent,  who  ® OO  K 
with  for  nothing  fo  much  as  convulfions  in  the  ftate,  received  the  v * 

. . A.  U.  C. 

news  with  joy  and  exultation.  While  the  report  was  gaining  769- 
ground,  the  author  of  it  withdrew  with  caution  from  the  public 
eye.  Truth,  he  was  aware,  is  always  brought  to  light  by  time 
and  reflection  ; while  the  lye  of  the  day  lives  by  buftle,  noile,  and 
precipitation.  The  impoftor  was  therefore  refolved  to  keep  the 
minds  of  men  in  a conftant  ferment : he  vifited  the  municipal 
towns,  but  always  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening  ; he  went  to  one 
place,  he  flew  to  another,  continually  in  motion,  never  long  any 
where  ; but,  as  loon  as  he  made  his  imprefllon,  leaving  his  fame 
behind  him,  or  flying  before  it,  to  prepoflefs  the  people  in  fome 
new  quarter. 

XL.  The  miraculous  efcape  of  Agrippa  was  currently  reported 
all  over  Italy.  At  Rome  the  ftory  was  believed.  The  impoftor 
landed  at  Oftia,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble.  Clandeftine 
meetings  were  held  in  the  capital.  Tiberius  was  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  perplexity.  Should  he  call  forth  the  foldiers  to  fubdue  a 
Have  ? Were  it  not  more  advifeable  to  leave  the  rumour  to  its  own 
futility?  On  a fudden  he  was  bent  on  vigorous  meafures,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  flighted : he  wavered,  fluctuated,  and  to  aCt 
with  coolnefs  feemed  more  advifeable;  to  be  alarmed  at  trifles 
was  unworthy  of  the  prince.  The  refolution  of  one  moment 
gave  way  to  the  whim  of  the  next,  and  pride  and  fear  alternately 
diftraCted  him.  He  refolved,  and  decided  nothing.  Weary  of 
himfelf,  he  left  the  whole  to  Salluftius  Crifpus.  That  minifter 
fent  two  of  his  creatures  (fome  fay,  two  foldiers)  to  join  the 
fictitious  Agrippa,  as  men  devoted  to  his  caufe:  he  gave  them  full 
inftruCtions  to  fupply  him  with  money,  and  profefs  themfelves 
ready  in  his  fervice,  to  encounter  every  danger.  The  men  aCted 
their  parts  ; and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  feizing  their  opportunity, 
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fell  with  a ftrong  party  upon  the  adventurer.  Having  feized  his 
perfon,  they  dragged  him  in  fetters,  with  a gag  in  his  mouth,  to 
the  imperial  palace.  Being  there  interrogated  by  Tiberius  “ how 
“ he  came  to  be  Agrippa,”  he  is  laid  to  have  anfwered,  “ as  you 
“ came  to  be  Csefar.”  With  undaunted  refolution  he  refilled  to 
difcover  his  accomplices.  Tiberius,  not  choohng  to  hazard  a public 
execution,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a fequeftered  part  of 
the  palace.  The  body  was  privately  conveyed  away  ; and  though 
at  the  time  there  was  reafon  to  believe  that  many  of  the  em- 
peror’s houfehold,  and  even  leveral  of  the  Roman  knights  and 
fenators,  affifted  the  impoftor  with  their  advice  and  money,  the 
affair  was  dropt  without  further  enquiry. 

XLI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a triumphal  arch  was 
erefred,  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (a),  in  memory  of  the 
Varian  eagles  retaken  under  the  conduct  of  Germanicus,  and 
the  aufpices  of  Tiberius.  Several  other  public  monuments  were 
dedicated  at  the  fame  time  ; a temple  to  Fortune,  in  the  gardens 
nn  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  Julius  Cselar  had  bequeathed 
to  the  Roman  people  ; a chapel  facred  to  the  Julian  family  ; and 
a ftatue  of  Anguftus  in  the  fuburbs,  called  -Bovillce  (b). 

In  the  confulffrip  of  Caius  Caecilius  and  Lucius  Pomponius,  Ger- 
rnanicus,  on  the  feventh  before  the  calends  of  June,  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  a triumph  over  the  Cherufcans,  the  Cattians,  the  An- 
grivarians,  and  the  reft  of  the  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  The  fpoils  of  the  conquered,  the  prifoners  of  war,  with  vari- 
ous pictures  of  battles,  mountains,  and  rivers,  were  difplayed  with 
great  pomp,  and  fplendor.  The  war,  though  the  general  was  not 
fuffered  to  reap  the  full  harveft  of  his  glory,  was  confidered  by 
the  populace  as  entirely  finifhed.  Amid'ft  the  grandeur  of  this 
•magnificent  fpe&acle,  nothing  appeared  fo  ftriking  as  the  graceful 
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perfon  of  Germanicus,  with  his  five  children  (c),  mounted  on  B O^O  K 
the  triumphal  car.  The  joy  of  the  multitude  was  not,  however,  v < 

A.  U.  C, 

without  a tinCture  of  melancholy.  Men  remembered  that  770. 

J A.  D* 

Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  n. 
and  yet  proved  unfortunate ; they  called  to  mind  young  Mar- 
cellus  (d),  blelfed  with  all  his  country’s  willies,  yet  prematurely 
fnatched  away.  It  happened,  they  faid,  by  fome  fatality,  that 
whenever  a favoured  character  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  affections  ended  always  in  a general  mourning. 

XLII.  Tiberius  gave  a largefs  to  the  populace  of  three 
hundred  fefterces  (a)  to  each  man,  and  ordered  the  diftribution  to 
be  made  in  the  name  of  Germanicus,  at  the  fame  time  declar- 
ing himfelf  his  colleague  in  the  confulfhip  for  the  eniuing  year. 

Thefe  marks  of  good  will  were  fpecious,  but  by  no  man  thought 
fincere.  He  was  now  refolded  to  remove  the  favourite  of  the 

fl  - 

people.  This,  however,  was  be  done  under  colour  of  new  ho- 
nours. He  framed  a pretence,  or  took  advantage  of  that  which 
the  pofture  of  affairs  prefented  to  him.  Archelaus  fbj,  during 
a fpace  of  fifty  years,  had  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Cappadocia;  but 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  upon  bad  terms  with  the  emperor, 
who,  during  his  refidence  in  the  I fie  of  Rhodes,  had  taken 
umbrage  at  the  king’s  behaviour,  and  from  that  moment  har- 
boured the  deeped  refentment.  Archelaus,  it  is  true,  had  mewn 
him  no  mark  of  refpeCt ; but  that  inattention  did  not  originate 
in  pride  or  arrogance.  It  was  the  conduct  recommended  by 
the  confidential  friends  of  Au  guff  us,  at  a time,  when  Caius  Csefar, 
flourifhing  in  favour,  was  lent  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  eaft. 

In  that  jundure,  to  court  the  ffiendfhip  of  Tiberius  would  have 
been  highly  impolitic. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Csefarian  line,  and  the  elevation  of 
Tiberius,  letters  to  the  eaftern  prince  were  di-ipatched"  from  the 

emperor’s 
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B ^1°  K emperor’s  mother,  avowing  her  fon’s  refentment,  but  offering 

«. v > an  entire  remiffion  of  paft  offences,  provided  he  came  in  perfon 

* 770.  to  folicit  his  pardon.  Archelaus  did  not  perceive  the  intended 

i7-  treachery  ; or,  perceiving  it,  thought  it  prudent  to  difiemble. 

He  rifqued  a journey  to  Rome. 

Tiberius  received  him  with  pride  and  fuilen  averfion.  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  was  arraigned  before  the  fenate  (c)  ; and 
though  the  charge  was  without  foundation,  a royal  mind,  not 
ufed  to  acknowledge  an  equal,  much  lefs  to  bend  to  the  humi- 
liating condition  of  a hate-criminal,  was  naturally  pierced  to  the 
quick.  Worn  out  with  grief,  and  drooping  under  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  the  unhappy  monarch  died  of  a broken  heart,  or 
perhaps  fell  by  his  own  hand.  His  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province.  With  this  new  fource  of  wealth,  Tiberius 
declared  himfelf  able  to  diminifh  the  tax  of  the  hundredth  penny, 
and  accordingly  changed  it  to  the  two  hundredth.  About  this 
time  died  Antiochus  and  Philopater  ; the  former  king  of  Com- 
magena  (d),  and  the  latter  of  Cilicia.  By  their  deaths  their 
kingdoms  were  thrown  into  violent  convulfions.  Two  factions 
were  at  variance : one,  which  formed  a large  majority,  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  Rome;  the  other 
contended  for  the  independence  of  their  monarchy.  In  the  lame 
juncture  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Judaza  prayed  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  oppreffive  taxes.  ' 

XLIII.  This  flate  of  affairs,  and  the  commotions  in  Armenia, 
wrhich  have  been  already  mentioned,  Tiberius  laid  before  the 
fenate.  His  conclufion  was,  that  to  fettle  the  troubles  of  the 
caft,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  wifdom  of  Cermanicus.  As 
to  himfelf,  he  was  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  Drufus  had 
neither  maturity  of  age  nor  experience.  The  provinces  beyond 

the 
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the  Mediterranean  ( a ) were,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  com-  B ^ Iv 

mitted  to  Germanicus.  He  was  made  commander  in  chief,  v „ * 

A.  U.  C. 

with  fupreme  authority,  wherever  he  went,  over  all  other  go-  ^7^ 
vernors,  whether  appointed  by  lot,  or  the  will  of  the  prince. 

At  that  time  Creticus  Silanus  was  the  governor  of  Syria.  He 
had  promifed  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Nero,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Germanicus.  For  that  reafon  Tiberius  recalled  him  from  the 
province,  and  in  his  place  appointed  Cneius  Pifo  (b),  a man  of 
violent  paffions,  impatient  of  controul,  and  fierce  with  all  the 
fpirit  of  his  father,  that  famous  republican,  who  in  the  civil  wars 
took  up  arms  againft  Julius  CaTar,  and  rekindled  the  flame  in 
Africa.  After  that  exploit  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Brutus 
and  Caflius.  Being  at  length  reftored  to  his  country,  he  dis- 
dained all  public  offices,  till  Auguftus  prevailed  upon  him  to- 
accept  of  the  confulffiip.  To  the  pride  derived  from  fuch  a fa- 
ther, the  fon  united  the  infolence  of  wealth  acquired  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Plancina  (c),  who,  befides  her  high  defeent,  poffeffed 
immoderate  riches.  Proud  of  that  connedion,  Pifo  thought 
himfelf  fcarcely  fecond  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor’s  fons  were 
beneath  his  rank.  The  government  of  Syria,  he  made  no  doubt, 
was  given  to  him,  as  a bar  to  the  hopes  of  Germanicus.  For 
this  purpofe  fecret  inftrudions  were  at  the  time  faid  to  have 
been  given  to  him  by  Tiberius.  ' Plancina,  it  is  certain,  had  her  ‘ 
leflon  from  Livia,  with  full  inftrudions  to  mortify  the  pride  of 
Agrippina  with  all  the  arts  of  female  emulation. 

The  court  of  Tiberius,  divided  between  Drufus  and  Ger- 
manicus, was  a feene  of  domeftic  fadion.  The  emperor,  as  was 
natural,  gave  the  preference  to  his  own  immediate  iffiue ; but  the 
preference  had  no  other  effed  than  that  of  attaching  the  friends 
of  Germanicus  more  warmly  to  his  intereft.  They  confidered 
him,  by  the  maternal  line,  of  higher  birth  than  Drufus  (d)  % 
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B 0^0  K Marc  Anthony  was  his  grandfather,  and  Auguflus  Cariar  his 

' v > great  uncle.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Pomponius  Atticus  (e),  the  great 

77o.  ’ grandfather  of  Drufus,  having  never  rifen  above  the  rank  of  a 
17-  Roman  knight,  feemed  to  tarnifh  the  luftre  of  the  Claudian  line. 
The  merit  of  Agrippina  weighed  greatly  in  the  fcale.  She  had 
brought  to  Germanicus  a numerous  offspring ; and  her  character, 
free  from  blemifh,  placed  her  in  a point  of  view  fuperior  to 
the  younger  Livia  (fy\  the  wife  of  Drufus.  The  two  brothers, 
amidft  the  heat  of  contending  parties,  lived  in  perfect  harmony ; 
their  friends  were  at  variance,  but  the  princes  loved  each  other. 

XLIV.  Drusus  was  foon  after  fent  to  command  the  army 
in  Illyricum.  In  that  fchool  of  military  fcience  he  might  im- 
prove in  the  art  of  war,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  army. 
The  camp,  Tiberius  thought,  would  wean  a young  man  from 
the  diffolute  manners  of  the  capital.  He  had  ftill  another  mo- 
tive : while  his  two  fons  were  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he 
might  live  in  fecurity,  free  from  danger,  and  every  poffible 
alarm.  But  the  oftenfible  reafon  for  the  expedition  of  Drufus, 
was  an  application  from  the  Suevians  ( a J,  praying  the  affiance 
of  Rome  againft  the  Cherufcans,  who  had  turned  their  difap- 
pointed  rage  againft  their  countrymen.  The  fad:  was,  Germany 
being  at  that  time  evacuated  by  the  Romans,  the  different  nations 
of  that  country,  no  longer  dreading  a foreign  invafion,  began, 
according  to  the  genius  of  Barbarians,  to  quarrel  among  them- 
felves.  The  prefent  difference  was  a ftruggle  for  power  between 
two  rival  hates.  The  ftrength  on  each  fide  was  nearly  equal ; 
the  abilities  of  the  chiefs  much  upon  a balance : but  the  name  of 
King  was  detefted  by  the  Suevians,  and,  by  confequence,  Maro- 
boduus  was  unpopular.  On  the  oppolite  fide,  Arminius,  the 
champion  of  liberty,  was  the  idol  of  his  country. 
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XLV.  Ar*minius  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a confiderable  ^ K 

army.  The  Cherufcans,  and  a large  body  of  allies,  accuftomed  v v > 

to  fight  under  him,  followed  his  ftandard.  To  thefe  were  added  7-0. 

A.  D. 

the  Semnones  and  the  Langobards  (a),  two  Suevian  nations  re-  n- 
volted  from  Maroboduus.  By  this  defection  the  fuperiority  had 
been  decidedly  with  Arminius,  had  not  Inguiomer  thrown  his 
whole  weight  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  For  this  conduct  the 
pride  of  the  man  was  the  exciting  motive.  Arminius  was  the 
fon  of  Inguiomer’s  brother ; and  the  uncle,  now  a veteran 
foldier,  difdained  to  ferve  under  his  nephew,  and  obey  the  orders 
of  a boy.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ; 
on  both  Tides  equal  ardour,  and  equal  hopes  of  victory.  The 
Germans  no  longer  carried  on  a defultory  war,  in  detached 
parties,  and  irregular  bodies  : their  long  conflict  with  the  Romans 
had  made  them  foldiers.  Difcipline  was  introduced  ; they  fol- 
lowed the  colours  ; they  fupported  the  broken  ranks,  and  with 
prompt  alacrity  obeyed  the  word  of  command.  Arminius  ap- 
peared on  horfeback,  rufhing  through  the  ranks,  and  animating 
his  men  to  deeds  of  valour.  Fie  congratulated  them  on  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty  ; he  gloried  in  the  flaitghter  of  Varus 
and  his  legions  ; he  pointed  to  the  fpoils  of  viddory,  and  the 
Roman  weapons  then  in  the  hands  of  numbers  ; he  called 
Maroboduus  a coward  and  a fugitive,  who  never  flefhed  his 
fword  in  battle,  but  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  Hercynian  fore  ft  (b), 
where,  by  negociation,  by  bribes  and  embaflies,  he  patched  up 
an  ignominious  peace.  A traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  flave 
of  Csefar,  he  was  more  an  objedd  of  vengeance  than  Varus  and 
his  legions.  He  conjured  them  to  remember  the  battles  they 
had  fought,  and  the  glorious  ifllie  of  all  their  labours.  “ The 
Romans,”  he  laid,  “ have  abandoned  Germany ; they  are  exter- 
minated ; and  if  men  defire  to  know  who  were  the  conquerors, 
the  event  of  the  war  will  tell.” 

VOL.  I. 
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XL VI.  Maroboduus,  in  the  mean  time,  was*  not  inactive. 
Of  himfelf  he  talked  in  magnificent  terms,  and  of  the  enemy 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  Holding  Inguiomer  by  the 
hand,  “ Behold,”  lie  faid,  “ in  this  brave  warrior  the  fupport 
“ and  glory  of  the  Cherufcan  name  ! To  him  they  are  indebted 
“ for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  Arminius  had  no  fhare  in  the 
“ condud  of  the  war  ; a rafh  prefumptuous  man,  without  know- 
“ ledge  or  experience  ; he  tears  the  laurel  from  another’s  brow, 
“ arid  founds  his  merit  on  fraud  and  murder  : he  fell  by  fur- 
“ prife  upon  three  legions,  and  put  an  unfufpeding  general, 
“ with  his  whole  army,  to  the  fword.  All  Germany  has  had 
“ reafon  to  rue  the  carnage  of  that  day  ; nor  has  Arminius  any 
“ thing  to  boaft.  His  wife  and  his  fon  are  languifliing  in 
“ Roman  chains.  Has  my  condud  produced  fo  dreadful  a ca- 
“ taftrophe  ? Tiberius,  at  the  head  of.  twelve  legions  (a),  ad- 
u vanced  againft  me ; but  the  glory  of  the  German  name 
“ buffered  no  diminution.  The  peace  which  followed  was  made 
u on  equal  terms.  For  that  treaty  I have  no  reafon  to  blufh. 
u Hoftilities  were  fufpendcd,  and  you  gained  time  to  deliberate 
“ which  was  rnofl  advifable,  war  with  Rome,  or  a fafe  and 
“ honourable  peacef’ 


The  two  armies  were  in  this  manner  animated  by  their  re— 
fpedive  chiefs.  The  feveral  nations  added  their  own  private 
motives.  The  Cherufcans  took  the  field  to  maintain  their  ancient 
glory,  and  the  Langobards  to  defend  their  liberty  recently  re- 
covered. The  Suevians  aimed  at  an  extenlion  of  territory. 
No  battle  was  ever  fought  with  more  inflamed  refentment,  and 
none  with  fuch  equivocal  fuccefs.  The  right  wing  on  both 
fides  was  put  to  flight.  A decifive  aftion  was  expeded  ; when 
Maroboduus  drew  off  his  forces,  and  encamped  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills;  acknowledging,  by  his  retreat,  the  fuperior  ftrength 

of 
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of  the  enemy.  Defcrtion  in  a little  time  thinned  his  army. 
He  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Marcomanians  (7Q,  and  thence 
fent  a deputation  to  Tiberius,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fuccours. 
The  emperor’s  anfwer  was,  that  Maroboduus,  in  the  late  war 
with  the  Cherufcans,  had  given  the  Romans  no  afliftance  ; there 
was  therefore  no  pretence  for  the  prefent  application.  Drufus, 
notwithftanding,  was  difpatched,  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, to  fecure  the  frontiers  from  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

XL VII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  twelve  principal  cities 
in  Afia  were  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  calamity  hap- 
pened in  the  night,  and  was  for  that  reafon  the  more  difaftrous  ; 
no  warning  given,  and  by  confequence  no  time  to  efcape.  The 
open  fields,  in  fuch  dreadful  convulfions,  are  the  ufual  refuge ; 
but  the  earth  opening  in  various  places,  all  wdio  attempted  to 
fly  were  buried  in  the  yawning  caverns.  Hills  are  laid  to  have 
funk,  and  valleys  rofe  to  mountains.  Quick  flafhes  of  lightning 
fhewed  all  the  horrors  of  the  fcene.  The  city  of  Sardes  (a) 
fuffered  moft,  and  was  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  diftrefs  of 
the  inhabitants.  Belides  a remiflion  for  five  years  of  all  taxes, 
whether  due  to  the  public  treafury,  or  the  coffers  of  the  prince, 
Tiberius  promifed  a fupply  of  one  hundred  thoufand  great 
fefterces.  The  city  of  Magnefia,  fituated  near  mount  Sipylus, 
fuffered  in  the  next  degree,  and  was  confidered  accordingly. 
The  inhabitants  of  Temnos,  Philadelphia,  Egaea,  and  Apollonia, 
with  the  cities  of  Hierocrefarea,  Myrina,  Cyme,  Tmolus,  as  alfo 
the  Mofthenians,  and  the  people  called  the  Macedonians  of  Hyr- 
cania,  were,  for  the  like  term  of  five  years,  exempted  from  all 
manner  of  imports.  The  fenate  refolved  to  fend  a perfon  of 
their  own  order  to  make  an  eftimate  of  the  mifchief,  and  grant 
Ratable  relief.  The  affairs  of  Afia  were  at  that  time  admi- 
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niftcred  by  a man  of  confular  dignity.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy 
incident  to  officers  of  equal  rank,  Marcus  Aletus,  who  had  rilen 
no  higher  than  the  office  of  prastor,  was  the  perfon  commiffioned 
to  fuperintend  the  bufinefs. 


XL VIII.  Besides  thefe  aCts  of  public  munificence,  Tiberius 
ffiewed,  in  matters  of  a private  nature,  a fpirit  of  liberality  that 
did  him  the  higheft  honour.  The  eftate  of  iEmifia  Mufa  (a)y 
who  was  poffeffied  of  a large  fortune,  and  died  inteftate,  leaving 
no  lawful  heir,  was  claimed  to  the  prince’s  ufe  by  the  officers  of 
the  imperial  exchequer.  Tiberius  renounced  his  right  in  favour 
of  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  feemed  to  Hand  in  fome  degree  of 
relation  to  the  deceafed.  He  gave  up,  in  like  manner,  the  rich 
poffeffions  of  Patuleius,  a Roman  knight ; and,  though  a con- 
fiderable  legacy  was  left  to  himfelf,  he  refigned  the  whole  to 
Marcus  Servilius,  upon  the  ground  of  a former  will,  duly  attefted, 
in  which  Servilius  was  conftituted  foie  heir.  For  this  difin- 
terefted  conduct  the  reafon  affigned  was,  that  the  dignity  of  two 
fuch  illuftrious  citizens  deferved  to  be  fupported.  In  general, 
it  was  a rule  with  Tiberius,  in  all  cafes  where  he  had  no  previous 
title  from  connection  or  friendffiip,  not  to  accept  any  property  as 
teftamentary  heir.  When  humour,  caprice,  or  paffion  induced 
a ftranger  to  difinherit  his  kindred,  and  make  a difpofition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prince,  he  declared  it  an  inofficious  teftament.  To 
honed  and  virtuous  poverty  he  often  fhewed  himfelf  a friend ; 
to  prodigality  he  was  an  inflexible  enemy.  In  the  clafs  of 
fpendthrifts  he  confidered  Vibidius  Varro,  Marius  Nepos,  Ap- 
pius  Appianus,  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  Quintus  Vitellius.  Thefe 
men,  undone  by  their  own  extravagance,  were  either  expelled 
the  fenate,  or  allowed  to  vacate  their  feats. 

XLIX.  The  plan  undertaken  by  Augultus  for  the  building  of 

temples 
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temples  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  had  been  injured  by  time,  or  B K 

damaged  by  fire,  was  now  completed.  Tiberius  dedicated  the  ' v * 

. . a.  u.  c. 

various  ftrudtures  to  their  refpective  deities ; one  near  the  Great  ^77^ 

Circus  to  Bacchus,  Proferpine,  and  Ceres,  originally  raifed  in  17- 

confcquence  of  a vow  made  by  Aulus  Pofthumius  the  didtator  (a); 

a temple  to  Flora,  near  the  fame  place,  formerly  dedicated  by 

Lucius  and  Marcus  Publicius,  during  their  asdilefhip  ; another  to 

Janus,  in  the  herb-market,  founded  by  Caius  Duillius  (b)>  the 

firft  who  by  a naval  victory  added  luftre  to  the  Roman  name, 

and  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians.  The  temple  of  Hope, 

vowed  by  Atilius  in  the  ftime  Punic  war,  was  dedicated  by 

Germanicus. 

L.  Meanwhile,  the  law  of  violated  majefty  went  on  with 
increafing  fury.  A profecution  founded  on  that  cruel  device 
was  fet  on  foot  againft  Apuleia  Varilia  (a),  defcended  from  a 
fifter  of  Auguftus,  and  grand  niece  to  that  emperor.  She  was 
charged  with  fpeaking  defamatory  words  to  the  difhonour  of 
Auguftus,  and  uttering  fharp  invedlives  againft  Tiberius  and  his 
mother.  Adultery  was  another  head  of  accufation : though 
related  to  the  Csefarian  family,  fhe  had,  by  her  licentious  con- 
duct, brought  difgrace  on  that  illuftrious  name.  The  laft  article 
was  thrown  out  of  the  cafe,  as  a matter  within  the  provifions 
of  the  Julian  law  (b).  With  regard  to  her  calumnious  language* 

Tiberius  defired  that  a diftindtion  might  be  made.  If  it  appeared 
in  proof  that  fhe  had  fpoken  irreverently  of  Auguftus,  the  law,, 
he  faid,  fhould  take  its  courfe  ; but  perfonalities  levelled  at 
himfelf  might  pafs  with  impunity.  A queftion  was  put  by  the 
conful  touching  the  liberties  taken  with  the  emperor’s  mother. 

Tiberius  made  no  reply.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate 
he  informed  the  fathers  that  words  affedting  Livia,  were,  by  her 
own  defire,  never  to  be  imputed  as  a crime.  Varilia  was  ac- 
quitted 
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quitted  on  the  law  of  majedy.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of 
adultery,  Tiberius  requefied  the  fathers  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
their  fentence.  In  conformity  to  ancient  practice,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  relations  of  the  offender  might  remove  her  to 
the  didance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Rome.  This  mode  of 
punifhment  was  adopted.  Manlius,  her  paramour,  was  ba- 
nilhed  from  Italy  and  Africa. 

LI.  The  office  of  prsetor  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Vipfanius  Gallus,  the  appointment  of  a fucceffor  gave  occafion 
to  a warm  and  eager  conteft.  Haterius  Agrippa,  nearly  related 
to  Germanicus,  was  declared  a candidate.  Drufus  and  Ger- 
manicus,  both  dill  at  Rome,  efpoufed  his  intered.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a fettled  rule,  that  the  perfon  who  had  the  greated  number 
of  children  (a)  ffiould  be  deemed  to  have  the  fuperior  title. 
From  this  line  of  decifion  many  of  the  fathers  were  unwilling 
to  depart.  Tiberius  faw  with  inward  fatisfa&ion  the  fenate 
wavering  between  the  law  and  the  wifhes  of  his  fons.  The  law, 
as  may  be  imagined,  proved  too  feeble.  The  two  princes  carried 
the  quedion,  though  not  without  a drong  contention,  and  by  a 
linall  majority.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  what  often 
happened  in  better  times,  when  laws  were  dill  in  force,  but 
had  to  druggie  with  power,  and  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to 
fuperior  intered, 

LII.  By  the  fpirit  of  a bold  and  daring  adventurer,  a war  was 
this  year  kindled  up  in  Africa.  This  man,  a Numidian  by  birth, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Tacfarinas,  had  ferved  in  the  Roman 
camp  among  the  auxiliary  troops.  He  deferted  afterwards,  and 
collected  together  a body  of  freebooters,  accudomcd  to  live  by 
rapine,  and  by  confequence  addifled  to  a life  of  warfare.  Tac- 
farinas had  acquired  fome  rudiments  of  military  difeipline.  He 
7 formed 
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formed  his  rafh  levied  numbers  into  companies  of  foot,  and  B lv 

fquadrons  of  horfe.  Having  drawn  over  to  his  party  the  Mufu-  ' * 

lanians  (a),  a nation  bordering  on  the  wilds  of  Africa,  where  770. 
they  led  a roving  life,  without  towns,  or  fixed  habitations,  he  ‘7- 
was  no  longer  the  chief  of  a band  of  robbers,  but,  with  a higher 
title,  the  general  of  a people.  The  neighbouring  Moors  (b)y 
a race  of  lavages,  under  the  command  of  Mazippa,  joined  the 
confederacy.  The  two  chiefs  agreed- to  divide  their  troops  into 
two  feparate  bodies.  Tacfarinas,  with  the  flower  of  the  army, 
formed  a regular  camp,  arming  his  men  after  the  Roman  manner, 
and  training  them  to  the  art  of  war  ; while  Mazippa,  at  the  head 
of  his  light-armed  freebooters,  ravaged  the  country,  and  marked 
his  way  with  fire  and  fword.  The  Cinithians  (c)y  a nation  by 
no  means  contemptible,  were  forced  to  enter  into  the  league. 

At  length,  Furius  Camiilus,  proconful  of  Africa,  advanced  to 
check  the  infurgents,  at  the  head  of  a legion,  and  fuch  of  the 
allies  as  ftill  remained  under  his  command.  With  this  handful 
of  men,  a flender  force  when  compared  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Moors  and  Mumidians,  the  Roman  general  determined  to  hazard 
a decilive  action.  His  chief  care  was,  not  to  ftrike  the  enemy 
with  terror.  Their  fears,  he  knew,  would  make  them  avoid 
an  adion,  and  protract  the  war.  The  Barbarians  hoped  to  gain 
an  eafy  vidory,  and  by  their  hopes  were  led  on  to  their  de- 
ftrudion.  Camiilus  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  His  legion 
formed  the  centre  : in  the  wings  were  Rationed  the  light  cohorts, 
and  two  fquadrons  of  horfe.  Nor  did  Tacfarinas  decline  the 
conflid.  He  engaged,  and  was  totally  routed.  By  this  vidory 
the  name  of  Camiilus,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  feemed 
to  retrieve  its  ancient  honours.  From  him,  who  was  the  deli- 
verer of  Rome  ( d ),  and  his  fon,  who  emulated  the  father’s  ex- 
ample, all  military  fame  was  tranfplanted.  to  other  families,  till 

Gamill  us. 
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B 0 0 K Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Tacfarinas,  once  more  revived  the  glory 

* v > of  his  anceftors : but  he  did  it  without  their  talents.  He  had 

a.  u.  c. 

770.  leen  no  fervice,  nor  was  he  confidered  as  an  officer.  Tiberius 

A.  D. 

for  that  rcafon  was  the  more  laviffi  in  his  praife.  Triumphal 
ornaments  were  decreed  to  him  by  the  fenate ; nor  was  he 
afterwards  ruined  by  his  merit.  His  moderation,  and  the  fim- 
plicity  of  his  manners,  fcreened  him  from  envy.  He  enjoyed 
his  honours  with  impunity. 


A.  U.  C. 
77  r- 
A.  D. 
18. 


LIII.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  were  joint  confuls  for  the 
following  year  ; the  former  for  the  third  time,  and  the  latter 
for  the  fecond.  Germanicus,  in  this  juncture,  was  abfent  from 
Rome,  at  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  Achaia.  He  had  palled  into 
Dalmatia,  on  a vifit  to  his  brother  Drufus.  From  that  place  he 
failed  along  the  coaft  of  Illyricum ; and  after  a tempeftuous  voyage 
in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  leas,  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  where 
he  was  inverted  with  his  new  dignity.  His  fleet  had  fuffered, 
and  took  fome  days  to  refit  for  fea.  In  the  mean  time  he  feized 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  Bay  of  A£tium,  rendered  famous 
by  the  great  naval  victory  at  that  place.  He  faw  the  trophies  (a) 
confecrated  by  Auguftus,  and  the  lines  of  Mark  Anthony’s  camp. 
To  him,  who  was  grand  nephew  to  Auguftus,  and  grandfon  to 
Mark  Anthony,  the  lcene  was  interefting.  Every  objc<ft  re- 
minded him  of  his  anceftors  ; and  every  circumftance  awakened 
thofe  tender  fenfations,  in  which  the  heart  unites  regret  and 
pleafure.  From  Nicopolis  he  proceeded  to  Athens.  In  that 
city,  the  feat  of  valour  and  of  literature,  and  for  many  years  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  he  fhewed  his  refpect  for  the  inhabitants 
by  appearing  without  pomp,  attended  only  by  a lingle  lidor. 
The  Greeks  exhaufted  their  invention  to  do  him  honour : inge- 
nious in  the  arts  of  flattery,  they  took  care  to  blend  with  their 
compliments  frequent  mention  of  the  renowned  exploits  and 
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memorable  fayings  of  their  anceflors  ; and  thus,  by  enhancing  E ^p  K 

their  own  merit,  they  thought  they  gave  refinement,  and  even  v— — ' 

value,  to  adulation.  771- 

’ a.  r> 

1%. 

LIV.  From  Athens  Gennanicus  failed  to  the  ifiand  of  Euboea, 
and  thence  to  Lefbos,  where  Agrippina  was  delivered  of  a daughter, 
called  Julia  ( a),  the  laft  of  her  children.  From  Lelbos  he  pur- 
fued  his  voyage  along  the  coaft  of  Afia  ; and,  after  vifiting  Perin- 
thus  and  Byzantium,  two  cities  of  Thrace,  failed  through  the 
ftraits  of  the  Propontic,  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  led  by  curiofity 
to  vifit  all  places  renowned  in  ftory.  In  his  progrefs  he  attended 
every  where  to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  found 
diftradted  by  their  own  inteftine  divifions,  or  labouring  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  magiftrates.  He  redreffed  grievances,  and  efta- 
biifhed  good  order,  wherever  he  went. 

On  his  return  from  the  Euxine,  he  intended  to  vifit  Samo- 
thracia  (b ),  famous  for  its  rites  and  myfteries  ; but  the  wind 
fpringing  up  from  the  north,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  away  from 
the  coaft.  He  viewed  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in  that  part  of  the  world,  renowned  for  fo  many  turns 
of  fortune,  the  theatre  of  illuftrious  actions,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  landed  next  at  Colophon,  to  confult  the 
oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  (c).  The  refponfes  at  this  place  were 
not  delivered,  like  thofe  at  Delphcs,  by  a Pythian  maid:  a pried: 
officiates,  chofen  by  cuftom  out  of  certain  privileged  families, 
and  generally  a citizen  of  Miletus.  From  fuch  as  apply  to  him, 
he  requires  nothing  but  their  number  and  their  names.  Content 
with  thefe  particulars,  he  defeends  into  a cavern  ; and,  after  drink- 
ing from  a fecret  fpring,  though  untinctured  with  learning,  and 
a ftranger  to  poetry,  he  breaks  out  in  a ftrain  of  enthufiaflic  verfe, 
on  the  fubjedt  of  every  man’s  hopes  and  fears.  Fie  is  faid  to 
Vol.  I.  T have 
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:8.  LV.  Pi  so,  in  the  mean  time,  impatient  to  execute  his  evil 

purpofes,  made  his  entry  into  Athens,  and  with  the  tumult  of  a 
rude  and  diforderly  train  alarmed  the  city.  In  a public  lpeech  he 
thought  fit  to  declaim  againft  the  inhabitants,  obliquely  glancing 
at  Germanicus,  who,  he  faid,  by  ill-judged  condefcenfions,  had 
impaired  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  The  civility  of  the 
prince,  he  faid,  was  fhewn,  not  to  the  men  of  Athens  (a  race  long 
iince  extirpated),  but  to  a vile  heterogeneous  mafs,  the  feum  of 
various  nations,  at  one  time  in  league  with  Mithridates  againft 
Sylla,  and  afterwards  with  Mark  Anthony  againft  Auguftus.  He 
went  back  to  the  times  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; condemning,  in 
terms  of  reproach,  not  only  their  feeble  exertions  in  their  ftruggle 
with  that  monarch,  but  alfo  the  ingratitude  of  a giddy  populace 
to  their  bell  and  ableft  citizens.  To  this  behaviour  Pifo  was  in- 
ftigated  by  a private  pique  againft  the  Athenians.  It  happened 
that  one  Theophilus  was  condemned  for  forgery  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Areopagus  (a):  Pifo  endeavoured  to  gain  a pardon  for  this 
man,  but  that  upright  judicature  was  inflexible. 

After  this  prelude  to  the  feenes  which  he  was  ftill  to  aft,  Pifo 
embarked,  and,  after  a quick  paffage  through  the  Cyclades,  ar- 
rived at  Rhodes.  While  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  a 
ftorm  arofe,  and  drove  the  veffel  on  the  point  of  a rock.  Ger- 
manicus was  then  at  Rhodes.  He  knew  the  hoftilities  that  had 
been  already  commenced  againft  himfelf,  and  might  have  left  a 
man  of  that  dangerous  character  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  ; but,  adding  with  his  ufual  benevolence,  he  lent  off  boats 
and  gallies  to  fave  even  an  enemy  from  deftrudbion.  Gratitude 
was  not  in  the  character  of  Pifo.  He  fpent  but  a Angle  day  with 

his 
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his  benefa&or ; and,  to  take  his  meafures  beforehand,  proceeded  c r°  K 

on  his  way  to  Syria.  Having  reached  that  place,  he  began  by  v v > 

A U.  C. 

bribery,  by  intrigue,  and  cabal,  to  draw  to  himfelf  the  affections  of  " ’77r. 

A D 

the  legions.  He  careffed  the  loweft  of  the  foldiers  : he  difmilfed  is 
the  centurions  of  approved  experience,  and  removed  all  the  tri- 
bunes, who  fupported  military  difeipline  ; fubflituting  in  their 
room  his  own  dependants,  and,  ftill  worfe,  the  vile  and  profligate, 
who  had  nothing  but  their  crimes  to  recommend  them.  Sloth 
prevailed  in  the  camp ; licentioufnefs  diffufed  itfelf  through  the 
cities  ; and  over  the  face  of  the  country  nothing  was  feen  but  a 
diffipated  and  diforderly  band  of  foldiers.  By  thefe  practices  Pifo 
rofe  into  popularity,  infomuch  that  he  was  hailed  the  Father  of  the 
Legions. 

His  wife  Plancina  forgot  the  decencies  of  the  female  character. 

She  attended  the  troops  in  the  field  ; fhe  reviewed  the  cavalry  ; 
fhe  railed  with  fpleen  and  malice  againft  Agrippina,  and  did 
not  even  fpare  Germanicus.  This  behaviour,  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  the  approbation  and  countenance  of  Tiberius.  The 
confequence  was,  that  not  only  the  weak  and  profligate  were 
alienated  from  Germanicus,  but  even  the  men  of  fober  conduct, 
who  were  inclined  to  remain  in  their  duty,  went  in  a fhort  time 
to  pay  their  homage  to  the  favourites  of  the  emperor. 

LVI.  Germanicus  was  fully  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings; 
but  Armenia  claimed  his  firfl  attention.  He  haftened  without 
lofs  of  time  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  ; a kingdom 
where  caprice  and  levity  marked  the  national  character,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  country  encouraged  the  inconftancy  of  the  people. 

Armenia  borders  a great  length  of  way  upon  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces ; then  ftretches,  to  a vaft  extent,  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
the  Medes.  Hemmed  in  by  two  great  empires,  that  of  Parthia  (a ) 
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and  of  Rome,  the  Armenians  are  never  fteady  to  either ; but, 
with  their  natural  levity,  alternately  at  variance  with  each ; with  the 
Romans,  from  rooted  averfion  ; with  the  Parthians,  from  motives 
of  ambition,  and  national  jealoufy.  In  the  prefent  juncture,  the 
throne  was  vacant.  Vonones  being  expelled,  the  wiffies  of  the 
people  were  fixed  on  Zeno,  the  fon  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus. 
The  young  prince  had  fhewn,  from  his  earlieft  youth,  a decided  in- 
clination to  Armenian  manners.  The  fports  of  the  chafe  were  his 
favourite  amufement ; he  delighted  in  caroufing  feftivals,  and  all 
the  paftimes  of  favage  life.  For  thefe  qualities  he  was  high  in 
efteem,  not  only  with  the  populace,  but  alfo  the  grandees  of  the 
nation.  In  this  difpofition  of  men’s  minds,  Germanicus  entered 
the  city  of  Artaxata,  and,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Zeno.  The  Armenians  paid 
homage  to  their  new  mafter,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  proclaim- 
ing him  king,  by  the  name  of  Artaxias  (b ),  in  allufion  to  the 
place  cf  his  coronation.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Cappadocians, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province  (c),  received 
Quintus  Veranius  as  their  governor.  The  firft  meafiire  of  his 
adminiftration  was,  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  heretofore  paid  to 
their  kings ; that,  from  fo  mild  a beginning,  the  people  might 
conceive  a favourable  idea  of  Roman  moderation.  The  Coma^- 
genians,  in  like  manner,  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  a praetor, 
and  Quintus  Servaeus  was  appointed  to  the  office. 


LVII.  In  this  manner  tranquillity  was  eftabliffied  in  the  eaffi 
The  events  were  important,  and  l'uch  as  might  have  given  Ger- 
manicus reafon  to  congratulate  himfelf ; but  his  joy  was  poifoned 
by  the  repeated  hoftilities  and  the  infolence  of  Pifo.  This  man 
had  orders  to  march  with  a detachment  of  the  legions  into  Ar- 
menia, or,  at  his  option,  to  give  the  command  to  his  fon.  He 
complied  in  neither  inflance.  The  prince  met  him  at  Cyrrum, 
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the  winter  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion.  At  that  place  they  came  B K 
to  an  interview,  both  with  countenances  adjufted  to  the  occafion;  v v > 

‘ A.  U.  C 

Pifo  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  hill  difdaining  a fuperior ; and  *771- 

Germanicus  with  the  ferenity  of  a man,  who  wifhed  to  ftiflc  his  >2. 

refentment.  The  gentle  qualities  of  his  nature  inclined  him  at  all 
times  to  moderation  ; but  his  friends,  with  the  ul'ual  talent  of  men) 
who  love  to  make  bad  worfe,  inflamed  the  quarrel.  They  ag- 
gravated what  was  true ; they  gave  colour  to  falfehood ; and 
omitted  nothing  to  the  difadvantage  of  Pifo,  Plancina,  and  their 
fons. 

In  the  prefence  of  a few  felefl  friends,  Germanicus  came  to  an 
explanation:  his  language  was  in  that  meafured  ftyle,  which  anger 
and  prudence,  combating  each  other,  ufually  infpire.  Pifo  made 
an  arrogant  apology.  The  meeting  broke  up,  and  both  retired 
with  fmothered  refentment.  From  this  time  Pifo  rarely  attended 
the  tribunals  of  juftice  : whenever  he  appeared  in  court,  his  coun- 
tenance plainly  difeovered  ill  will,  and  lullen  difeontent.  At  a 
banquet  given  by  the  Nabathean  king,  a fudden  expreffion  fell 
from  him,  and  betrayed  his  real  temper.  Golden  crowns  were 
prefented  to  the  company  : two,  for  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
were  of  a ponderous  lize  ; while  thofe  for  Pifo  and  the  reft  were 
of  inferior  value.  Piqued  at  the  diftin&ion,  Pifo  exclaimed, 
u This  feaft  is  made  for  the  fon  of  a Roman  prince,  not  of  a 
“ Parthian  king.”  In  the  inftant  he  threw  the  prefent  made  to 
himfelf,  with  peevifh  contempt,  on  the  ground,  declaiming  with 
bitternels  againft  the  growth  of  luxury.  Germanicus  heard  his 
rude  inventive,  but  ft  ill  remained  inafter  of  himfelf. 

LVIII.  About  this  time  arrived  ambafiadors  from  Artabanus, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  with  inftruftions  to  mention,  in  terms  of 
refpefl,  the  ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthia,  and  the 
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1J  °n°  K defire  °f  ^ie  monarch  to  renew  their  former  friendfhip.  As  an 

v v > earned:  of  refpedt  for  Germanicus,  Artabanus  was  willing  to  ad- 

*77 >•  vance  to  an  interview  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ; but  he  made  it  a 

18.  condition,  that  V onones  fhould  be  removed  from  Syria,  where 

his  refidence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parthia,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  fecret  negociations  with  the  nobles  of  the 
realm,  and  in  time  to  fur  up  a revolt.  Germanicus  anfwered 
with  condefcenlion,  yet  with  dignity.  Of  the  alliance  between 
Rome  and  Parthia  he  fpoke  with  due  regard,  and  the  royal 
viiit  he  confidered  as  an  honour  to  himfelf.  Vonones  was  re- 
moved to  Pompeiopolis  on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  not  fo  much  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Parthian  king,  as  to  curb  the 
inlolence  of  Pifo,  then  linked  in  ties  of  friendfhip  with  the  exiled 
prince,  who  had  contrived,  by  marks  of  refpedt  and  magnificent 
prefents,  to  purchafe  the  favour  of  Plancina. 

a.  u.  c.  LIX.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Lucius  Nor- 
a.  d.  banus,  Germanicus  made  a progrefs  into  iEgypt,  to  view  the 

29. 

monuments  of  antiquity  fo  much  celebrated  in  that  country. 
For  this  journey  the  good  of  the  province  was  his  pretext.  In 
fa£t,  by  opening  the  public  granaries,  he  reduced  the  price  of 
corn  ; and,  by  purfuing  popular  meafures,  he  gained  the  good- 
will of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  in  public  without  a guard  ; 
his  feet  uncovered,  after  the  Greek  fafhion  ; and  the  reft  of  his 
apparel  was  alfo  Greek.  In  thefe  particulars  he  took  for  his 
model  the  conduct  of  Publius  Scipio  (a),  who,  we  are  told,  did 
the  fame  in  Sicily,  while  Rome  was  ftill  convulfed  by  the  diffrac- 
tions of  the  Punic  war.  Tiberius,  as  foon  as  he  received  advices 
from  iEgypt,  condemned  this  affectation  (b)  of  foreign  manners, 
but  without  afperity.  Another  point  appeared  to  him  of  greater 
moment.  Among  the  rules  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  it  was  a maxim 
of  ftate-policy  (c),  that  iEgypt  fhould  be  confidered  as  forbidden 
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ground,  which  neither  the  lenators,  nor  the  Roman  knights,  B 0 0 

fhould  prefume  to  tread,  without  the  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  » v 

prince.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a wife  precaution.  It  was  feen  that,  ’772. 

whoever  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Alexandria,  with  the  ftrong  holds,  19- 

which  by  fea  and  land  were  the  keys  of  the  whole  province,  might, 
with  a fmall  force,  make  head  againft  the  power  of  Rome,  and,  by 
blocking  up  that  plentiful  corn  country,  reduce  all  Italy  to  a famine. 
Germanicus,  without  authority,  had  entered  Alexandria  ; and  this, 
to  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius,  was  little  fhort  of  a hate  crime. 

LX.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  little  fufpe&ing  that  he  had 
incurred  the  emperor’s  difpleafure,  determined  to  fail  up  the  Nile. 

He  fet  cut  from  Canopus,  a city  built  by  the  Spartans  in  memory 
of  a pilot  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  the  fpot,  at  the  time 
when  Menelaus,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  driven  by  adverfe 
winds  on  the  coaft  of  Libya.  From  Canopus,  the  next  place  of 
note  was  a mouth  of  the  river  dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  was 
born,  as  the  inhabitants  contend,  in  that  country.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  firfb  of  the  heroic  line  ; and  his  name,  being 
made  another  term  for  virtue,  was  by  the  voice  of  fucceeding 
ages  bellowed  on  all  who  emulated  the.  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tian worthy  (a).  Germanicus  proceeded  to  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Thebes  (b),  where  Hill  was  to  be  feen,  on  an- 
cient obelifks,  a pompous  defcription,  in  Egyptian  characters,  of 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  place.  From  the  account  of  an 
elderly  prieft,  who  was  delired  to  interpret  the  (c)  hieroglyphics 
of  his  country,  it  appeared  that  Thebes,  at  one  time,  contained 
within  her  walls  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms ; that  the  whole  army  was  called  forth  into 
the  field  by  Rhamfes  ( d ),  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt ; and,  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  that  monarch,  overran  all  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
in  their  prog-refs  fubdued  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  the  BaClrians 
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and  the  Scythians,  with  the  extenfive  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Syrians,  the  Armenians,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cappadocians. 
By  this  conqueft,  a trad:  of  country,  extending  from  Bithynia  on 
the  Pontic  Sea  to  the  coaft  of  Lycia  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
reduced  to  fubjedion.  The  infcription  further  flated  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  conquered  nations ; the  fpecific  weight  of  gold  and 
filver  ; the  quantity  of  arms,  the  number  of  horfes,  the  offerings 
of  ivory  and  of  rich  perfumes  prefented  to  the  temples  of  ./Egypt; 
the  meafure  of  grain,  and  the  various  fupplies  adminiftered  by 
every  nation  ; making  altogether  a prodigious  revenue,  no  way 
inferior  to  the  taxes  of  late  years  colleded  either  by  Parthian 
defpotifm,  or  the  authority  of  Rome  (e). 

LXI.  In  a country  abounding  with  wonders,  the  curiofity  of 
Germanicus  was  not  ealily  fatisfied.  He  faw  the  celebrated  ftatue 
of  Memnon  (a),  which,  though  wrought  in  flone,  when  played 
upon  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  returns  a vocal  found.  He  vilited 
the  pyramids,  thofe  ftupendous  ftrudures  railed  by  the  emula- 
tion of  kings,  at  an  incredible  expence,  amidft  a wafte  of  fands 
almoll  impalpable.  He  faw  the  prodigious  bafon  (b),  formed 
by  the  labour  of  man,  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed, 
he  obferved  a depth  of  water  fo  profound  (c),  that  the  curiofity 
of  travellers  has  never  been  able  to  explore  the  bottom.  The 
prince  proceeded  as  far  as  Elephantine  and  Scyene  (d),  the  boun- 
daries formerly  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  now  extended  as 
far  as  the  Red  Sea. 

LNII.  While  Germanicus  palled  the  fummer  in  vifiting  the 
provinces  of  vEgypt,  Drufus,  by  his  able  conduct  in  Pannonia, 
acquired  no  fmall  degree  of  reputation.  He  had  the  addrefs  to 
make  the  Germans  turn  their  hoftilities  againft  themfelves.  The 
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power  of  Maroboduus  was  in  its  wane;  and  his  countrymen  were,  B 0 0 K 

by  confequence,  encouraged  to  complete  the  ruin  of  that  unfor-  v v > 

tunate  prince.  Catualda,  a young  man  of  rank,  who  was  formerly  *’77i. 
compelled  by  the  injuftice  of  Maroboduus  to  fly  his  country,  19. 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  Gothones  (a).  The  feafon  of 
revenge  was  at  length  arrived.  At  the  head  of  a ftrong  force 
he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanians.  Having  feduced 
the  leading  nobles  to  his  party,  he  ftormed  the  royal  palace  (b), 
and  took  by  aflault  a ftrong  caftle  nearly  adjoining,  where  the 
Suevians  had  been  accuftomed  to  depofit  their  plunder.  A con- 
fiderable  booty  fell  into  his  hands.  Fie  found,  belides,  a number 
of  victuallers  and  traders  from  the  Roman  provinces ; men  who 
had  been  attracted  to  that  part  of  the  world  by  the  liberty  allowed 
to  commerce,  and  by  the  love  of  lucre  were  induced  to  remain, 
till,  by  the  force  of  habit,  they  loft  all  remembrance  of  their 
native  land. 

LXIII.  Maroboduus,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  people, 
had  no  refource  but  in  the  friendship  of  Tiberius.  He  crolfed 
the  Danube,  where  that  river  walhes  the  confines  of  Noricum  ; 
and  thence  fent  his  difpatches  to  Rome,  not  in  the  humble 
ftyle  of  a prince  driven  from  his  throne,  but,  even  in  ruin,  with 
an  elevation  of  mind  worthy  of  his  former  grandeur.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  his  letters  was,  that  the  nations  who  knew  his  fame  in 
arms  had  made  him  offers  of  friendship,  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Tiberius  promifed  him 
a Safe  retreat  in  Italy;  with  liberty,  if  his  affairs  took  a favourable 
turn,  to  withdraw  whenever  his  intereft  Should  invite  him.  To 
the  fathers  he  talked  a different  language  : Philip  of  Macedon  (a), 
he  Paid,  was  not  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  Athenians,  nor 
Pyrrhus  or  Antiochus  by  the  Roman  people.  His  fpeech  on 
this  occalion  is  ft  ill  extant ; we  there  find  him  magnifying  the 
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B 0 0 K fortitude  of  the  German  chief,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  nations  over 

' v ' which  he  reigned  with  abfolute  power.  He  lets  forth  the  danger 

772-  of  a powerful  enemy  fo  near  the  Roman  frontier,  and  applauds 
19-  himfelf  for  the  wifdom  of  the  meafures  that  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
a great  and  warlike  prince.  Maroboduus  was  received  at  Ra- 
venna; and  there  held  up  to  the  Suevians,  if  they  dared  to  com- 
mence hoflilities,  as  a prince  that  might  once  more  afcend  the 
throne.  In  the  fpace,  however,  of  eighteen  years,  Maroboduus 
never  once  ftirred  out  of  Italy.  He  grew  grey  in  indolence ; 
and  clinging  too  long  to  a wretched  life,  furvived  his  reputation. 

Catualda  experienced  a like  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  found  no- 
better refuge.  The  Hermundurians,  led  on  by  Vibillius  their 
chief,  expelled  him  from  the  throne.  The  Romans  fixed  his 
refidence  at  Foro-Julium,  a colony  in  Narbon  Gaul.  The  Bar- 
barians, who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  two  exiled  kings,  wrere 
not  differed  to  incorporate  with  the  people  of  the  provinces ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  danger  that  might  otherwife  fhake  the  public 
tranquillity,  were  conducted  beyond  the  Danube,  where  they 
had  allotments  of  land  between  the  rivers  Marus  and  Cufus, 
under  the  command  of  Vannius,  a man  born  in  the  Quadian 
nation,  and  by  Tiberius  made  king  of  the  colony. 

LXIV.  The  elevation  of  Artaxias  to  the  throne  of  Armenia 
being  about  this  time  known  at  Rome,  the  fenate  decreed  the 
lefler  triumph  to  Drufus  and  Germanicus.  Triumphal  arches 
were  raifed  near  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  the  ftatues 
of  the  two  princes  were  placed  in  a confpicuous  point  of  view. 
Tiberius  rejoiced  at  thefe  events;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  were 
the  effebt  of  policy,  not  of  conqueft.  By  the  fame  infidious  arts 
he  now  began  to  plan  the  deftrubtion  of  Rhefcuporis,  king  of 
Thrace.  Rhsemetalces  at  one  time  reigned  foie  monarch  over 
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that  whole  country.  After  his  death  Auguftus  made  a partition 
of  the  kingdom,  affigning  to  Rhefcuporis,  the  late  king’s  brother, 
one  moiety ; and  the  other  to  Cotys  ( a ),  fon  of  the  deceafed 
monarch.  In  this  diviiion  of  the  kingdom,  the  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  the  fertile  vales,  and  flourifhing  cities  that  lay 
contiguous  to  Greece,  fell  to  the  ffiare  of  Cotys ; the  wilds  and 
barren  places,  which  were  open  to  hoftile  incurfions,  were  allotted 
to  Rhefcuporis.  The  genius  of  the  two  kings  refembled  their 
foil  : the  milder  virtues  diftinguifhed  the  character  of  Cotys  ; 
ferocity,  ambition,  rapine,  and  impatience  of  an  equal,  were  the 
prominent  features  of  Rhefcuporis.  The  princes  preferred  at 
firft  a fhow  of  mutual  concord  ; in  time  Rhefcuporis  began  to 
encroach  on  his  nephew,  not  indeed  with  open  violence,  as  he 
knew  that  Auguftus,  the  founder  of  both  kingdoms,  might  like- 
wife  prove  the  avenger  of  wrongs.  During  that  emperor’s  life, 
he  concealed  his  defigns ; but  he  no  fooner  heard  that  Rome  had 
changed  matters,  than  he  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  avowed  his 
ambition.  With  a band  of  freebooters  he  ravaged  the  country, 
razed  to  the  ground  the  ftrong  holds  and  cattles,  and  by  every 
adt  of  hoftility  provoked  a war. 

LXV.  To  keep  things,  which  were  once  fettled,  in  the  fame 
unaltered  ftate,  was  the  principal  care  that  occupied  the  anxious 
fpirit  of  Tiberius.  He  difpatched  a centurion  to  rettrain  the 
Thracian  kings  from  an  open  rupture.  Cotys  difbanded  his 
forces.  Rhefcuporis  refolved  to  adt  with  craft  and  fubtlety. 
He  propofed  a conference  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  ter- 
minate all  their  differences.  The  time  and  place  were  fixed  : 
a negociation  was  opened,  both  princes  feeming  willing  to  re- 
move all  difficulties.  Cotys  brought  to  the  meeting  a conciliating 
fpirit ; the  uncle  meditated  a ftroke  of  perfidy.  To  ratify  the 
preliminaries,  he  propofed  a banquet.  The  parties  met,  and 
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K K protracted  their  feftivity  to  a late  hour  of  the  night.  Amidft  the 

' v ' joys  of  wine,  and  in  the  moment  of  revelry,  Rhefcuporis  attack- 

77i-  ed  his  nephew,  unfufpeCting  and  unprovided.  The  deluded 

J9-  prince  urged  in  vain  the  rights  of  kings,  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 

and  the  gods  of  their  forefathers.  He  was  loaded  with  irons. 
His  treacherous  uncle  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  Thrace ; and 
immediately  fent  difpatches  to  inform  Tiberius  that  a dangerous 
confpiracy  againft  his  life  had  been  defeated  by  timely  vigilance. 
In  the  mean  time,  under  colour  of  an  enterprife  againft  the 
Bafternians  and  the  Scythians,  he  made  levies  of  horfe  and  foot, 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  be  prepared  for  a defenttve  war. 

LXVI.  Tiberius  returned  for  anfwer,  that  his  conduCt,  if 
found  to  be  free  from  reproach,  would  be  his  beft  protection  ; 
but  neither  the  fenate  nor  the  emperor  could  prejudge  the  caufe: 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  men  mutt  arife  out  of  the  faCts.  He 
added,  that  Rhefcuporis  would  do  well  to  releafe  his  nephew, 
and  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fix  the 
criminality  where  it  ought  to  fall.  A letter  to  this  effeCt  from 
the  emperor  was  forwarded  to  the  Thracian  king  by  Latinius 
Pandus,  propraetor  of  Myfia.  A band  of  foldiers  went,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  demand  that  Cotys  fhould  be  delivered  into  their 
cuftody.  Rhefcuporis,  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  fluctu- 
ated for  fome  time  : he  chofe,  at  length,  rather  to  anfwer  for 
an  aCtual  crime,  than  for  the  bare  intention.  He  murdered 
Cotys,  and  fpread  a report  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Tibe- 
rius heard  the  news  without  emotion,  determined  ftill  to  purfue 
his  plan  of  fraud  and  treachery.  Latinius  Pandus  died  in  the 
interval.  Rhefcuporis  had  always  reprefented  him  as  his  inve- 
terate enemy;  but  the  government  of  Myfla  being  now  vacant, 
Tiberius  gave  the  adminiftration  of  the  province  to  Pomponius 
Flaccus  (a),  a man  of  military  experience,  and  upon  the  beft 
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terms  with  Rhefcuporis.  A friend,  he  knew,  might  prove  in 
the  end  the  mofl  fatal  enemy.  That  confideration  determined 
his  choice. 
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LXVII.  Flaccus,  without  lofs  of  time,  arrived  in  Thrace. 
He  found  Rhefcuporis  in  a ftate  of  violent  agitation,  confcious 
of  his  guilt,  and  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and  fear.  He  foothed 
him  with  gracious  words,  and  by  plaufible  promifes  inveigled 
him  to  hazard  his  perfon  within  the  lines  of  a Roman  garrifon. 
Pretending  there  to  do  honour  to  the  prince,  he  appointed  a 
guard  to  attend  him.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  enticed  him 
to  go  forward  under  their  protection  ; till,  having  drawn  him  a 
confiderable  way,  they  avowed  their  purpofe,  and  Rhefcuporis 
found  that  he  was  a prifoner  in  clofe  cuftody.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  Rome,  where  the  widow  of  Cotys  accufed  him  before 
the  fenate.  His  guilt  was  manifeft : the  fenate  decreed  that 
he  fhould  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a diftance  from  his 
dominions.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  once  more  divided. 
Rhtemetalces,  fon  of  the  depofed  king,  and  always  adverfe  to  his 
father’s  meafures,  had  a portion  of  the  realm  ; the  reft  was 
granted  to  the  fons  of  Cotys,  then  under  age.  During  their 
minority,  Trebellienus  Rufus,  of  prcetorian  rank,  undertook  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  truft  for  the  heirs  of  Cotys,  ac- 
cording to  the  precedent  of  former  times,  when  the  fenate  fent 
Marcus  Lepidus  (a)  to  adminifter  the  affairs  of  iEgypt  in  the 
capacity  of  regent  and  guardian  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy. 
Rhefcuporis  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria;  and  there  attempting 
to  make  his  efcape,  or  perhaps  unjuftly  charged  with  that  de- 
lign,  he  was  feized  and  put  to  death. 


LX VIII.  About  the  lame  time  Vonones,  who,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  detained  in  Cilicia,  made  a like  attempt,  but 
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' v * tended  to  pufh  his  way  into  Armenia,  and  thence  to  the  Alba- 
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7?2.  nians  and  Heniochians,  flattering  himfelf  that  he  ihould  be  able 
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i9-  to  penetrate  into  Scythia,  and  there  obtain  protedion  from  the 
reigning  king,  who  was  his  near  relation.  With  this  intent  he 
went  on  a hunting  party ; and,  having  watched  his  opportunity, 
betook  himfelf  to  flight.  Turning  off  from  the  fea-coaft,  he 
ftruck  into  the  woods,  and  rode  at  full  fpeed  towards  the  river 
Pyramus.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  firft  alarm,  demolifhed  the 
bridges.  The  river  was  not  fordable.  Vonones  was  found 
wandering  along  the  banks,  and  by  order  of  Vibius  Fronto,  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry,  loaded  with  fetters.  He  did  not  long 
furvive.  Remmius,  a refumed  veteran,  had  been  entrufted  with 
the  cuftody  of  his  perfon.  This  man,  in  a hidden  tranfport  of 
pretended  paflion,  drew  his  fword,  and  ran  the  unhappy  prince 
through  the  body.  The  fecret  caufe  of  this  violent  ad  cannot 
now  be  afcertained  (a):  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  foldier 
had  been  bribed  to  favour  the  king’s  efcape,  and,  rather  than  be 
deteded  as  an  accomplice,  chofe  to  be  an  affaffm. 

LXIX.  Germanicus,  on  his  return  from  iEgypt,  found  all 
his  regulations,  in  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  line,  totally 
aboliflied,  or  changed  to  a fyflem  diredly  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tions. Hence  a new  fource  of  diffenflon.  He  condemned  the 
condud  of  Pifo;  and  in  return  met  with  nothing  but  contumacy, 
and  a l'pirit  of  oppofition  to  all  his  meafures.  Pifo  was  at  length 
determined  to  evacuate  Syria : hearing,  however,  that  Germa- 
nicus was  attacked  by  a fudden  illnefs,  he  changed  his  refo- 
lution.  Fie  had  foon  after  the  mortification  of  learning  that 
the  diforder  was  abated.  At  Antioch  the  news  diffufed  a ge- 
neral joy.  The  people  of  that  place  had  offered  vows  for  the 
recovery  of  the  prince ; and,  having  obtained  the  objed  of  their 
7 wifhes, 
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wilhes,  began  by  folemn  rites  to  difcharge  the  obligations  which  E K 

they  had  impofed  upon  themfelves.  Enraged  at  this  pro-  v, v > 

ceeding,  Pifo  interrupted  the  ceremonies ; by  his  HCtors  he  772- 
drove  the  vi&ims  from  the  altars  ; he  lpread  terror  and  confu-  19- 
fion  through  the  temples,  and  difperfed  the  congregation.  After 
this  exploit  he  withdrew  to  Seleucia.  At  that  place,  having 
advice  that  Germanicus  was  relapled,  he  refolved  to  make  fome 
ftay,  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The  prince  fufpedted  that 
poifon  had  been  fecretly  conveyed  by  Pifo,  and  that  idea  added 
to  the  malignity  of  his  diforder, 

A difcovery  was  made  of  a fmgular  nature.  Under  the  floor, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  walls  (a),  a collection  of  human 
bones  was  found,  with  charms,  and  magic  verfes,  and  incan- 
tations. The  name  of  Germanicus  was  graved  on  plates  of 
lead  ; fragments  of  human  bodies,  not  quite  confumed  to  allies, 
were  difcovered  in  a putrid  condition with  a variety  of  thofe 
magic  fpells,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  are  of 
potency  to  devote  the  fouls  of  the  living  to  the  infernal  gods. 

Amidft  the  confufion  occafioned  by  thefe  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances,  meflengers  were  fent  by  Pifo  to  enquire  after  the  health 
of  Germanicus ; but  thofe  men  were  confidered  as  fpies,  who 
came  to  watch  for  intelligence. 

LXX.  Germanicus  was  informed  of  all  that  palled,.  Fear 
and  indignation  took  pofleflion  of  him  by  turns.  “ If  my  doors,” 
he  faid,  “ are  to  be  befieged  by  my  enemies  ; if  interlopers  are 
“ to  fee  me  at  the  point  of  expiration,  what  is  the  profped  that 
“ my  wife  has  before  her  ? and  what  are  my  children  to  ex- 
“ peCt  ? The  poifon  is  too  flow  in  its  operation  for  the  wilhes  of 
“ my  enemies  ; they  want  to  haften  its  effeCl;  and  the  impa- 
tc  tience  of  Pifo  has  already  fwallowed  up  the  province,  with  the 
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“ command  of  the  legions.  But  Germanicus  is  not  yet  deferted 
“ by  all : his  enemies  may  Hill  have  reafon  to  repent;  and  the 
“ murderer  will  find  that  he  has  not  long  to  enjoy  the  wages  of 
“ his  guilt.”  In  this  temper  of  mind  he  wrote  a letter  to  Pifo, 
in  exprefs  terms  difclaiming  all  friendfhip  and  connexion  with 
him  : as  feme  will  have  it,  he  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
the  province.  Pifo,  in  fad:,  did  not  linger  at  Seleucia : he  em- 
barked immediately,  but  flackened  his  courfe ; ftill  willing  to 
hover  near  the  coaft,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Germanicus 
would  leave  the  province  open  to  his  ambition. 


LXXI.  The  diforder  intermitting  for  a fhort  time,  Germa- 
nicus had  an  interval  of  hope.  But  the  fatal  moment  was 
approaching:  he  funk  into  a mortal  languor;  and,  finding  him- 
lelf  near  his  end,  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  words  to  the  fol- 
owing  effed  : “ Were  I to  die  a natural  death,  yet,  thus  cut 
“ off  in  the  bloom  of  life  from  my  family,  my  children,  and  my 
“ country,  I might  think  it  hard,  and  call  the  gods  fevere  in 
“ their  difpenfations.  Falling,  as  I now  do,  a vidim  to  the 
“ iniquity  of  Pifo  and  his  wife  Plancina,  I leave  with  you,  my 
“ friends,  the  requeft  of  a dying  man.  You  know  the  indig- 
“ nities  that  provoked  me  beyond  all  enduring ; you  know  the 
“ inares  that  have  been  laid  for  me,  and  you  fee  the  anguifh  of 
“ heart  that  brings  me  prematurely  to  my  grave  : relate  the 
“ whole  to  my  father  and  my  brother  (a).  The  friends,  whom 
ct  profperity  conneded  with  me  ; my  relations,  more  clofely 
“ united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  will  hear  the  fiory  with  indig- 
“ nation : even  envy,  that  never  fails  to  perfecute  the  living, 
st  will  drop  a tear  over  my  remains.  All  will  lament  the  fate 
“ of  an  unhappy  prince,  whom  they  faw  flourifhing  in  the 
“ fmiles  of  fortune,  a conqueror  in  fo  many  battles,  yet  at  laft 
‘ fnatched  away  by  the  artifices  of  female  malice  (b J.  It  will 
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'a  be  yours  to  appeal  to  the  fenate.;  yours  to  invoke  the  ven- 
tc  geance  of  the  laws  ; and  yours  to  fhew  your  friendfhip,  not 
*c  by  unavailing  tears,  but  by  executing  my  laft  commands. 
“ In  that  confifts  the  nobleft  duty,  the  belt  tribute  to  the  memory 
64  of  the  dead.  Even  ftrangers  who  never  faw  me  will  be 
44  touched  with  fympathy ; and  you,  my  friends,  if  I was  ever 
44  dear  to  you,  if  you  followed  my  perfon  and  not  my  fortune, 
“ you  will  revenge  my  fall.  Shew  to  the  Roman  people  my 
44  afflicted  wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus  ; fhew  my 
44  children,  my  fix  unhappy  orphans.  Compaffion  will  be  on 
44  the  fide  of  the  profecutors  ; and  fhould  my  enemies  attempt 
44  to  fcreen  themfelves  by  pleading  fecret  orders,  mankind  will 
44  either  not  believe  them,  or  believing,  will  not  forgive  them.” 
The  friends  of  the  dying  prince  clafped  his  hand,  and  bound 
themfelves  by  a folemn  oath  to  revenge  his  death,  or  pcrifh  in 
the  attempt. 
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LXXII.  Geumanicus  turned  to  his  wife,  and  fixing  his 
'eves  upon  her,  earneftly  conjured  her  by  the  memory  of  her 
hufband,  and  by  their  mutual  children,  to  abate  from  the  pride 
■and  fiercenefs  of  her  difpofition.  To  bend  to  the  flroke  of  adver- 
lity,  and  at  her  return  to  Rome  not  to  provoke  by  vain  compe- 
tition the  refentmeiit  of  enemies  too  high  in  power,  was  all  that 
now  was  left. — Thus  far  with  an  audible  voice  : he  then  whif- 
pered  a fecret  caution,  which  was  fuppofed  to  point  at  the  ma- 
lignity of  Tiberius.  In  a fhort  time  after  he  breathed  his  lafh 
The  provinces  lamented  their  lofs  ; he  was  honoured  by  kings, 
and  regretted  by  the  neighbouring  nations ; fuch  was  his  equal 
behaviour  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  fuch  the  humanity  that  ' 
endeared  him  even  to  the  enemy.  Graceful  in  his  perfon,  he 
charmed  by  his  affability  ; beloved,  when  heard  ; admired,  when 
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• ' gance  ( a ),  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  yet  never 

77 *.  gave  envy  reafon  to  repine  at  his  fuccefs. 
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LXXIII.  The  funeral  was  plain  and  fimple,  without  pomp 
or  pageantry.  No  images  (a)  were  carried  in  the  proceftion. 
Fond  remembrance,  and  the  praifes  due  to  virtue,  were  the  bell 
decorations.  Between  him  and  Alexander  men  formed  a pa- 
rallel : his  time  of  life,  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  the  manner  of 
his  death,  and  the  fmall  diftance  between  the  places  where  both 
expired,  gave  room  for  the  comparifon.  Both,  it  was  obferved, 
were  of  a comely  form  ; both  of  illuftrious  birth  ; neither  of 
them  much  exceeding  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  and  both  died 
in  a foreign  land,  cut  oft'  by  domeftic  treachery.  But  Germa- 
nicus  had  qualities  peculiar  to  himfelf : he  was  mild  and  gra- 
cious to  his  friends,  in  his  pleafures  temperate,  an  aftedlionate 
hufband,  and  by  one  wife  the  father  of  a numerous  iflue.  Nor 
was  his  military  character  any  way  inferior  : he  had  the  bravery 
of  Alexander,  without  his  rafhnefs  ; and,  if  he  had  not  been 
recalled  from  Germany,  where  he  gained  lo  many  lignal 
victories,  the  entire  conqueft  of  that  country  had  crowned 
his  operations  with  immortal  glory.  The  power  of  the  ftate 
was  never  in  his  hands.  Had  he  poflefled  the  foie  autho- 
rity, with  the  royal  title,  and  the  prerogative  of  a prince,  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms  would  have  made  him  equal  to  the  con- 
queror of  Darius  ; while,  on  the  lide  of  virtue,  his  clemency, 
his  moderation,  his  temperance,  and  other  amiable  qualities, 
gave  him  a decided  fuperiority.  The  body  lay  in  ftate  in  the 
forum  at  Antioch,  where  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed. 
Whether  any  fymptoms  of  poifon  were  difcovered  (b),  is  un- 
certain. The  people  were  divided  into  oppofite  parties,  and 
their  opinions  varied  accordingly.  Some  lamented  the  deceafed 
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prince,  and,  in  minds  lo  prepoffeffed,  fulpicion  amounted  to 
proof;  others  warped  into  the  interefts  of  Pifo;  and  all  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  bias  of  their  inclinations. 

LXXIV.  In  this  juncture,  who  was  the  fit  perfon  to  govern 
the  province,  became  the  lubjeCt  of  debate.  A council  for 
this  purpofe  was  held  by  the  commanders  of  the  legions,  and 
all  of  fenatorian  rank,  then  on  the  fpot.  A number  of  can- 
didates appeared.  After  a ihort  ftruggle,  the  contefl:  lay  between 
Vibius  Marfus  and  Cneius  Sentius.  The  queilion  hung  for 
fome  time  in  fufpenfe.  Marfus  at  length  withdrew  his  preten- 
tions ; willing  to  yield  to  a fenior  officer,  who  fhewed  himfelf 
ambitious  of  the  honour.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  new  governor 
was  to  fend  to  Rome  a woman  of  the  name  of  Martina,  well 
known  throughout  the  province  for  her  practices  in  the  trade  of 
poifoning,  and  alfo  for  her  intimacy  with  Plancina.  This  rnea- 
fure  was  adopted  at  the  requeft  of  Vitellius  (a),  Veranius,  and  a 
number  of  others,  who  were  then  actually  bufy  in  collecting 
evidence,  and  preparing  the  charge  with  as  much  affiduity,  as  if 
the  profecution  had  been  already  commenced  in  due  form  of 
law. 
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LXXV.  Meanwhile  Agrippina,  pierced  to  the  heart,  and 
her  health  impaired  by  affliction,  refolved,  notwithftanding,  to 
furmount  every  obftacle  that  might  retard  the  hand  of  juftice. 
She  embarked  for  Italy  with  the  affies  of  Germanicus,  and  her 
orphan  children.  All  eyes  beheld  her  with  compaffion  ; all 
were  grieved  that  a woman  of  the  higheft  diftinCtion,  fo  lately 
happy  with  the  belt  of  men,  and  in  the  fplendour  of  a court 
feen  with  univerfal  homage,  fhould  undertake  a melancholy 
Voyage,  with  the  urn  of  him  the  loved,  not  fure  of  a juft  re- 
venge, alarmed  for  herfelf,  and  by  the  fruitfulnefs  of  her  mar- 
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more.  Tranfported  with  joy  beyond  all  bounds,,  he  haftened 
to  the  temples,  and  offered  vidtims  as  a public  thankfgiving. 
Plancina  was  {till  more  extravagant : flie  laid  afide  her  mourning 
for  a deceafed  After,.  to  celebrate  in  her  gay  eft  apparel  an  event 
fo  grateful  to  her  heart. 

LXXVI.  The  centurions  flocked  in  crowds  to  Pifo,  affuring 
him  that  the  legions  were  devoted  to  his  l'ervice,  and  for  that 
reafon  exhorting  him  to  refume  a command  unjuft ly  taken  from 
him.  Pifo  called  a council  of  his  friends  : his  fon,  Marcus  Pifo, 
was  for  his  returning  to  Rome  without  delay.  “ What  had* 
“ been  done,  might  well  be  justified  : fufpicions,  unfupported  by 
a proof,  would  foon  evaporate  ; and  vague  reports  were  of  no 
M moment.  The  long  contention-  with  Germanicus  might  per- 
u haps  be  cenfured  : it  was  unpopular,  but  could  not  amount  to 
“ a crime.  Pifo  had  loft  his  government,,  and  by  that  circum- 
“ ftance  the  rage  of  his  enemies  would  be  appeafed.  To  return. 
w to  Syria,  were  to  enter  into  a civil  war  with  Sentius.  The 
4‘  centurions  and  foldiers  were  not  to  be  trufted.  The  memory 
“ of  Germanicus  was  ftill  recent;  and  that  affection  for  the 
u Caefarian  family,  which  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  all, 
w would  operate  throughout  the  army.” 

LXXVII.  Domitius  Celer,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pifo,, 
was  of  a contrary  opinion.,  “ The  opportunity,”  he  faid,  “ fhould 
K be  leized  v/ithout  delay.  Pifo,  and  not  Sentius,  was  the  legal 
“ governor  of  Syria : the  praetorian  jurifdidtion,  the  enligns  of 
w magiftracy,  and  the  command  of  the  legions,  wei'e  committed 
u to  his  care.  If  the  fvvord  muft  be  drawn,  who  had  fo  much. 
u right  on  his  fide  as  the  perfon,  who  received  his  commiflion 
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“ from  the  emperor  E Public  rumour  fhould  not  be  too  foon  B O O K 

“ encountered.  Give  the  report  of  the  day  time  to  grow  hale,  v v > 

“ and  it  dies  of  itfelf.  In  the  firft  heat  of  prejudice,  innocence  772. 

u itfelf  has  often  fallen  a victim  to  popular  clamour.  If  Pifo,  19. 

“ at  the  head  of  an  army,  flood  at  bay  with  his  enemies,  new 
“ emergencies,  which  no  wil’d om  could  forefee,  might  unex- 
“ pedtedly  affifl:  his  caufe.  Why  fhould  he  haften  to  the  ca- 
“ pita!  ? Was  it  his  intereft  to  enter  Romo  with  Agrippina 

“ bearing  the  urn  of  Germanicus  ? Did  he  mean,  unheard  and 

“ undefended,  to  try  the  effect  of  female  lamentation,  or  to  be 
“ hurried  to  execution  by  the  fury  of  a licentious  rabble  ? Livia, 
u it  is  true,  is  of  your  party,  and  Tiberius  will  favour  you;  but 
<l  both  will  act  in  fecret  : and,  in  fadt,  none  will  grieve  for 
“ Germanicus  with  fo  much  oftentation  of  forrow,  as  they  whoy 
c‘  in  their  hearts,  rejoice  at  the  event.” 


LXXVIII.  The  turbulent  genius  of  Pifo  was  eafdy  fatisfied 
with  this  reafoning.  He  difpatched  letters  to  Tiberius,  charging 
Germanicus  with  pride  and  luxury;  and  farther  complaining, 
that,  with  views  of  ambition,  he  had  driven  out  of  Syria  the 
lawful  governor,  duly  appointed  by  the  emperor.  That  go- 
vernor, he  added,  would  now  refume  the  command  ; and,  by  a 
faithful  difcharge  of  fo  important  a truft,  demonftrate  his  zeal 
for  the  public  fervice.  Thus  determined,  he  ordered  Domitius 
to  fail  for  Syria  ; keeping  as  much  as  polhble  in  the  open  fea, 
without  touching  at  any  of  the  iflands,  or  approaching  too  near 
to  the  main  land.  Meanwhile,  deferters  crowded  in  from  all 
quarters.  Pifo  formed  them  into  companies ; he  armed  the 
lowed  followers  of  the  army,  and  with  this  hafly  levy  em- 
barked for  the  continent.  He  had  not  long  been  landed,  when 
a body  of  recruits,  marching  to  the  legions  in  Syria,  fell  in  his 
way.  He  drew  them  over  to  his  party,  and  by  circular 
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letters  demanded  fuccours  from  the  petty  kings  of  Cilicia.  The 
younger  Pifo,  though  he  had  objected  to  the  meafure,  was  not 
inactive  in  his  father’s  fervice. 


LXXIX.  Piso’s  fleet,  and  that  which  conveyed  Agrippina, 
-met  near  the  coaft  of  Lycia  and  Pamphilia.  They  beheld  each 
other  with  animofity.  Both  parties  were  eager  to  come  to  adlion  ; 
but  they  palled  each  other,  content  with  throwing  out  reproaches 
and  opprobrious  language.  Vibius  Marfus  fummoned  Pifo  “ to 
“ appear  at  Rome,  and  hand  his  trial.”  Pifo  anfwered  with 
derilion,  “ that  he  would  be  fure  to  attend,  when  the  prsetor, 
“ vefted  with  jurifdidtion  in  matters  of  poifon,  had  cited  the 
“ parties,  and  appointed  a day.”  Meanwhile  Domitius,  who 
'had  landed  at  Laodicea,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  advanced  to- 
wards the  winter-quarters  of  the  fixth  legion ; expecting,  in 
that  corps,  to  find  the  minds  of  the  men  ripe  for  mutiny  and 
defertion.  By  the  vigilance  of  Pacuvius,  who  commanded  in 
thofe  parts,  the  attempt  was  fruftrated.  Sentius,  by  letters  to 
Pifo,  complained  of  thefe  proceedings;  at  the  fame  time  warning 
him  neither  to  corrupt  the  army,  nor  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
province.  His  next  care  was  to  draught  from  the  legions  all 
fuch  foldiers  as  were  known  to  be  attached  to  Germanicus,  or 
adverfe  to  his  enemies.  He  reprefented  the  attempts  of  Pifo 
as  an  invafion  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  a war  againft  the 
commonwealth.  Having  excited  the  ardour  of  his  men,  he 
marched  into  Cilicia,  prepared  to  decide  the  difpute  by  force  of 
arms. 


LXXX.  Pi  so  found  himfelf  prefled  on  every  fide,  and  yet  was 
determined  not  to  abandon  his  enterprife.  He  feized  a ftrong 
hold  in  Cilicia,  called  the  caftle  of  Celendris.  With  a body  of 
deferters,  incorporated  with  the  recruits  lately  intercepted,  and 
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the  auxiliaries  Tent  by  the  kings  of  Cilicia,  he  threw  himfelf  into  B K 
the  place,  refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  To  his  forces  he  c v j 

A.  U.  C 

added  his  own  flaves,  and  thofe  of  Plancina,  forming  altogether  a 772. 

number  equal  to  a legion.  To  excite  their  courage,  he  complained  19. 

aloud  that  he,  the  governor  appointed  by  Tiberius,  was  driven 
out  of  the  province,  not  by  the  legions  (for  they  invited  him  to 
return)  but  by  Sentius,  who,  with  the  fpecious  colour  of  public 
motives,  varnifhed  over  his  own  private  animofity.  He  told  his 
troops,  that  they  had  only  to  fhew  themfelves  in  force,  and  the 
affair  would  be  decided.  The  foldiers  of  the  adverfe  party,  at 
the  fight  of  Pifo,  whom  they  hailed  the  father  of  the  legions, 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  the  man  who  not 
only  had  juftice  on  his  fide,  but,  if  necefi'ary,  courage  and  refo- 
lution  to  maintain  his  rights.  Having  thus  exhorted  his  people, 
he  drew  them  out  before  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  on  the  fummit 
of  a craggy  hill.  The  place  was  every  where  elfe  furrounded  by 
the  fea.  The  veterans,  under  Sentius,  advanced  in  regular  order. 

A body  of  referve  followed  to  fupport  them.  On  one  lide  were 
feen  fkill  and  bravery  : on  the  other,  nothing  but  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  ; no  courage  to  incite ; no  hope  to  animate  ; and 
no  warlike  weapons,  but  only  fuch  niftier  tools  as  the  men  were 
able  to  fnatch  up  in  the-  firft  tumult  of  a dangerous  enterprize. 

An  engagement  followed  ; but  the  victory  was  no  longer  in  fuf- 
penfe,  than  while  the  Romans  were  employed  in  forcing  their 
way  up  the  afcent  of  the  hill.  The  fteep  being  l'urmounted,  the 
Gilicians  fled  for  ilielter  to  their  fortifications,  . 

LXXXJ.  The  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sentius  lay  at 
anchor  under  the  walls  of  Celendris.  Pifo  made  a fally,  with  in- 
tent to  feize  the  fhips.  Being  repulfed,  he  fhewed  himfelf  before 
the  works  of  the  caftle;  he  complained  of  cruel  injuftice,  and 
tried  by  the  force  of  pathetic  language  to  loften  the  legions  in  his 
1 * favour ; 
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B °ii°  ^ favour  » he  called  upon  individuals  by  name,  and  by  ample  pro- 

* v f mifes  hoped  to  raife  a fpirit  of  fedition.  His  fuccefs  was  fuch, 

ir-  that  an  eagle-bearer  of  the  fixth  legion  deferted  to  him  with  his 

19-  ftandard.  Sentius  refolved  to  carry  the  place  by  affault.  The 

fignal  for  the  charge  was  given  ; fcaling  ladders  were  advanced  to 
the  walls  ; the  foremoft  in  courage  began  to  mount  to  the  top  of 
the  works ; while  an  inceffant  volley  of  darts,  and  hones,  and 
flaming  brands  was  poured  in  upon  the  garrifon.  Pifo  defired  to 
capitulate.  He  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  upon  condition 
that  he  fhould  remain  in  the  caflle  till  the  emperor’s  pleafure 
touching  the  government  of  the  province  fhould  be  finally  de- 
clared. The  propofition  was  rejected.  Sentius  allowed  him  fafe 
conduct  to  Italy,  and  ihipping  for  his  paffag?  : no  .other  terms 
were  granted 

LXXXII.  The  indifpofition  of  Germanicus  was  known  at 
Rome  fome  time  before  his  death.  The  news,  like  all  dillant 
intelligence,  increafed  every  moment,  and  bad  was  made  worfe 
by  exaggeration.  Grief  and  loud  complaints  filled  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  “ Was  it  for  this,  that  Germanicus  was  fent  to  diffant 
,a  regions  ? For  this,  was  the  province  of  Syria  affigned  to  Pifo? 
c‘  This  is  the  confequence  of  private  interviews  between  Livia 
“ and  Plancina  ! When  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  died,  it 
u was  obferved  by  men  of  reflection.,  and  obferved  with  truth, 
that  if  the  foil  of  a defpotic  prince  is  the  friend  of  civil  libertv, 
“ his  father  never  forgives  his  virtues.  It  was  for  this  that  Drufus 
“ and  Germanicus  were  fnatched  away  from  the  Roman  people. 
“ They  intended  to  reftore  tire  old  conflitution,  and  they  perilhed 
“ in  the  caufe.”  Such  were  the  fentiments  that  prevailed  at 
Rome.  The  fatal  news  at  length  arrived.  In  that  moment  the 
paffions  of  men  knew  no  bounds.  Without  waiting  for  an  edidt 
of  die  magiftrates,  or  a decree  of  the  fenate,  a ceffation  of  all  bufi- 

3 nefs 
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nefs  took  place  ; the  courts  of  juftice  were  deferted  ; lioufes  were 
fhut  up  ; fhrieks  and  groans  burft  out,  and  at  intervals  a deep 
and  awful  file  nee  followed. 

A general  mourning  covered  the  face  of  the  city.  The  exte- 
rior forms  of  grief  were  obferved,  but  the  anguiih  of  the  heart 
furpafled  all  outward  fhow.  It  happened,  before  Germanicus  ex- 
pired, that  certain  traders  from  Syria  arrived  at  Rome  with  favour- 
able accounts.  What  was  wifhed,  was  eafily  believed.  The 
news  fpread  with  rapidity ; he  who  heard  imperfectly  made  his 
report  with  additions ; others  did  the  fame  ; and  thus  the  dory 
went  on,  gathering  ftrength  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  diftuling 
irniverfal  joy.  The  populace  ran  wild  tlirough  the  ftreets  ; they 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  temples  (a)  ; night  came  on  ; the 
hurry  ftili  continued  ; afiertion  grew  more  confident  in  the  dark, 
and  credulity  liftened  with  a greedy  ear.  Tiberius  faw  the 
delufion,  but  calmly  left  it  to  its  own  futility-  Time  difclofed 
the  truth ; the  people  renewed  their  forrow  with  redoubled 
violence,  as  if  the  prince  had  been  torn  from  them  a fecond  time. 
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LXXXIII.  The  fenate  met  to  decree  honours  to  his  memory, 
Friendfhip  put  itfelf  to  the  ftretch,  and  men  of  talents  exhaufted 
their  invention.  It  was  voted  that  the  name  of  Germanicus 
fhould  be  inferted  in  the  Salian  Hymn  (a) ; that  a curule  chair, 
adorned  with  a civic  crown,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  college  of 
Auguftan  priefts ; that  his  flatue,  wrought  in  ivory,  fhould  be 
carried  in  the  proceffion  of  the  Circenfian  games;  and  that  the 
vacancy  made  by  his  death  in  the  lift  of  flamens  and  augurs, 
fhould  be  filled  from  the  Julian  family  only.  Triumphal  arches 
were  ordered  to  be  ereCted  at  Rome,  on  the  Rhine,  and  mount 
Amanus  in  Syria,  with  inferiptions  fetting  forth  the  fplendor  of 
his  actions,  and,  in  direCt  terms,  declaring  that  he  died  in  the 
Vox..  I,  Y fervice 


fervice  of  his  country.  At  Antioch,  where  his  remains  were 
burnt,  a maufoleum  was  ordered  ; and  at  Epidaphne,  where  he 
died,  a tribunal  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Of  the  feveral  flatues, 
and  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  worffiipped,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a regular  catalogue.  It  was  farther  propofcd 
that  a fhield  of  pure  gold  (b ),  exceeding  the  ordinary  fize,  fhould 
be  dedicated  to  him  in  the  place  allotted  to  orators  of  diflinguifhed 
eloquence.  Tiberius  overruled  the  motion,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  order  one  of  the  common  1'ize,  and  the  ufual  metal.  Su- 
perior rank,  he  laid,  did  not  confer  fuperior  eloquence.  A place 
among  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  would  be  fufficient  honour. 
The  equeftrian  order  came  to  a refolution,  that  the  troop  called 
the  youthful  fquadron,  Ihould  for  the  future  take  its  name  from 
Germanicus  ; and  that  his  image  Ihould  be  carried  at  the  head  of 
their  annual  cavalcade,  on  the  ides  of  July.  Of  thefe  feveral  in- 
flitutions,  many  are  Hill  fubfifting ; fome  fell  into  difufe  ; and 
others  by  length  of  time  have  been  abolifhed. 

LXXXIV.  While  the  tears  of  the  public  Hill  flowed  for  Ger- 
manicus, Livia,  the  fifler  of  that  prince,  and  the  wife  of  Drufus, 
was  delivered  of  two  fons  at  a birth.  In  families  of  inferior  rank, 
events  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  always  matter  of  joy.  Tiberius 
was  tranfported  beyond  meafure.  He  had  the  vanity  to  boafl 
before  the  fenate,  that  fo  Angular  a bleffing  had  never  happened 
to  any  Roman  of  equal  dignity.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  fubtle 
fpirit  to  extract  from  every  occurrence,  and  even  from  chance, 
fomething  that  tended  to  his  own  glory.  The  people,  however, 
did  not  fympathize  with  the  emperor.  They  faw,  with  regret, 
the  family  of  Drufus  increafing,  and  that  of  Germanicus  in  danger 
of  being  eclipfed. 

LXXXV.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  feveral  decrees  againft 

• the 
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the  licentioufnefs  of  female  manners  pafted  the  fenate.  It  was  c 00  K 
ordained  by  a law,  that  no  woman  whofe  grandfather,  father,  v , 1 

* u a.  U.  C. 

or  hufband  was  a Roman  knight,  fhould  be  allowed  to  make  77*. 

. ...  A.  D. 

her  perfon  venal.  The  profligacy  of  Viflilia,  defcended  from  a 19- 
father  of  praetorian  rank,  gave  rife  to  this  regulation.  She  pre- 
fented  herfelf  before  the  sediles,  and  in  form  made  a public  pro- 
feflion  of  lewdnefs  (a),  according  to  the  rule  eftablifhed  in  an- 
cient times,  when  women,  regiftered  as  harlots  by  the  magiftrate, 
had  the  privilege  of  leading  a life  of  debauchery.  The  principle 
of  that  law  was,  that  the  very  adt  of  profefiing  the  character  of  a 
proftitute  would  be  a punifhment,  and  perhaps  operate  as  a 
reftraint.  Titidius  Labeo,  the  hufband  of  Viflilia,  was  cited  to 
aflign  a reafon  why  fo  abandoned  a woman  had  not  been  brought 
to  condign  punifhment.  To  exculpate  himfelf,  he  alleged  that 
the  fixty  days  (b),  allowed  by  law  for  the  confultations  neceflary 
in  matters  of  that  nature,  were  not  elapfed.  Satisfied  with  the 
anfwer,  the  fathers  thought  it  fufficient  to  proceed  againft  the 
adultrefs.  She  was  banilhed  to  the  Ifle  of  Seriphos.  The  ./Egyp- 
tian (c)  and  Jewifh  ceremonies  were  the  next  fubjedt  of  debate. 

By  a decree  of  the  fenate,  four  thoufand  of  that  defcription,  the 
defendants  of  enfranchifed  Haves,  all  infected  with  foreign  fuper- 
flition,  and  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  tranfported  to  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia,  to  make  war  upon  the  freebooters,  who  plundered 
the  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  the  country.  If  the  whole  number 
died  in  that  unwholefome  climate,  the  lofs,  it  was  faid,  would  be 
of  no  kind  of  moment.  The  remaining  fedtaries  were  ordered, 
at  a certain  day,  to  depart  out  of  Italy,  unlefs  before  that  time 
they  renounced  their  impious  worfhip. 

LXXXVI.  The  choice  of  a veftal  virgin,  in  the  room  of  Occia, 
who  had  been,  with  the  greateft  fandtity  of  manners,  prefident  of 
the  order  during  a fpace  of  feven-and-fifty  years,  was  by  Tiberius , 

Y 2 referred 
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B °i  [G  referred  to  the  fen  ate.  Fonteius  Agrippa,  and  Domitius  Pollia, 

' .. made  each  of  them  an  offer  of  his  daughter.  The  emperor 

77 *■  commended  their  zeal  for  the  public  fervice.  The  daughter  of 

19.  Pollio  was  preferred.  Her  mother  had  never  known  but  one 
hufband,  and,  Hill  continuing  to  live  with  him,  gave  an  example  of 
conjugal  fidelity ; whereas  the  divorce  of  Agrippa  was  conlidered 
as  a blemiili  in  the  family.  That  reafon,  and  that  only,  deter- 
mined the  prefent  choice.  The  repulfe  of  the  difappointed  can- 
didate was  foftened  by  a prefent  of  a thoufand  great  feflerces, 
granted  by  Tiberius. 

LXXXVII.  To  appeafe  the  clamours  of  the  people  about  the 
exorbitant  price  of  corn,  the  fum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchafcr  was 
afcertained,  Tiberius  undertaking  to  grant  a bounty  of  two  fef- 
tcrces  on  the  meafure  (a),  as  an  encouragement  to  -the  vender. 
On  this,  as  on  former  occafons,  he  refufed  the  title  of  Father 
of  his  Country.  He  even  cenfured,  with  a degree  of  afperity, 
the  zeal  of  thofe  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Lord  and 
Master,  and  wanted  to  dignify  his  adminiftration  with  the 
epithet  of  Divine  (b).  In  this  manner,  eloquence  was  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  What  topic  could  be  fafely  handled  ? The 
emperor  was  the  enemy  of  civil  liberty,  and  he  detefted  flattery. 

LXXXVIII.  In  the  memoirs  of  lome  of  the  fenators  of  that 
day,  and  alfo  in  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  mention,  I 
find,  is  made  of  letters  from  Adgandeftrius,  prince  of  the  Cattians, 
which  were  read  in  the  fenate.  They  contained  a propofal  to 
difpatch  Arminius,  provided  poifon  for  that  purpofe  were  fent 
from  Rome.  The  anfwer  was  magnificent:  the  German  was 
told  that  the  Roman  people  were  in  the  habit  of  waging  war, 
not  by  fraud  and  covert  ftratagem,  but  fword  in  hand,  and  in 
5 the  field  of  battle.  In  this  inftance,  Tiberius  vied  with  the  ge- 
4 nerals 
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nerals  of  ancient  Rome,  who  with  fcorn  rejected  the  fcheme  of  ^ ^ 0 K 

poifoning  Pyrrhus  ( a ),  and  even  delivered  up  the  traitor  who  ' t 

harboured  that  bafe  defign.  ’77 *• 

0 A.  D. 

Arminius,  however,  did  not  long  furvive.  The  Roman  army 
being  withdrawn  from  Germany,  and  Maroboduus  ruined,  he 
had  the  ambition  to  aim  at  the  fovereign  power.  The  indepen- 
dent fpirit  of  his  countrymen  declared  againft  him.  A civil  war 
enfued.  Arminius  fought  with  alternate  viciflitudes  of  fortune, 
and  fell  at  laft  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  relations : a man  of 
■warlike  genius,  and,  beyond  all  queftion,  the  deliverer  of  Germany* 

He  had  not,  like  the  kings  and  generals  of  a former  day,  the 
infancy  of  Rome  to  cope  with  : he  had  to  ftruggle  with  a great 
and  flourilhing  empire ; he  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  meri- 
dian of  their  glory.  He  flood  at  bay  for  a number  of  years 
with  equivocal  fuccefs fometimes  victorious,  often  defeated,  but 
in  the  iiTue  of  the  war  ftill  unconquered.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ieven-and-thirty,  after  twelve  years  of  fame  and  power.  In  the 
rude  poetry  of  the  Barbarians  (b),  his  name  is  celebrated  to  this 
hour;  unknown  indeed  to  the  annalifts  of  Greece,  who  embellifh 
nothing  but  their  own  ftory.  Even  amongft  the  R-omans,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  illuftrious  chief  has  met  with  little  juftice,  abforbed 
as  the  people  are  in  their  veneration  of  antiquity,  while  to  the 
virtue  of  their  own  times  they  remain  infenfible  and  incurious* 
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I.  GR  IP  PINA  arrives  at  Brundufium  with  the  ajhcs  of  Ger- 
manic us.  Her  journey  to  Rome : the  attention  paid  to  her 
by  the  municipal  towns : the  behaviour  of  Tiberius  and  Livia.  The 
funeral  ceremony.  VII.  Drufus  once  more  fent  into  II lyric  uni. 
VIII.  Pifo  arrives  at  Rome  : he  is  accufed  of  poifoning  Germani- 
cus.  He  pleads  in  his  own  defence ; def pairs  of  his  caufe , and 
puts  himfelf  to  death.  XX.  Tacfiriuas  renews  the  war  in  Africa , 
but  is  repulfed  by  Lucius  Apronius.  XXIL  Lepida  JEmilia  ac- 
cufed of  adultery  and  poifoning : foe  is  tried  and  condemned. 
XXV.  The  law , Papia  Poppeea , refrained  and  moderated  by 
Tiberius.  XXVI.  The  origin  of  laws , and  their  changes.  XXX. 
Death  of  L.  Volufus  and  Sallufius  Crifpus , two  eminent  men. 
XXXI.  Tiberius  retires  into  Campania.  XXXII.  Tacfiriuas 
raifes  new  commotions  in  Africa.  Junius  Blafus  made  procon- 

ful.  XXXVII.  Certain  Roman  knights  condemned  on  the  law 
of  majefy.  XXXVIII.  Commotions  in  Thrace.  XL.  A revolt 
of  feveral  cities  in  Gaul.  Julius  Sacrovir , and  Julius  Floras , 
head  the  infur reSlion  : they  arc  both  defeated.  XLIX.  C.  Lu- 
t or ius  P rife  us,  a Roman  knight,  charged,  for  having  written  a 
poem,  with  a breach  of  the  law  of  majefy,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
fenate.  LI.  Tiberius  affeffs  to  difapprove : his  ambiguous  letters 
on  the  occafon.  LII.  Laws  propofed  to  refrain  the  luxury  of 
the  times.  LIII.  Opinion  of  Tiberius  on  that  fubjeff : the  reform 
is  dropt.  LVI.  Drufus  affociated  to  his  father  Tiberius  in  the 

tribu- 
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tribunitian  power.  LVIII.  The  priejl  of  fiipiter  not  allowed 
to  be  chofen  governor  of  a province.  LX.  The  number  of  fane- 
tuaries  in  Greece  ; their  rights  examined,  and  regulations  made . 

LXVI.  C.  Silanus  accufed  of  extortion,  and  violated  majefy  : 
he  is  condemned,  and  banijhed.  LXX1II.  Tacfarinas  fends  am- 
baffadors  to  Tiberius,  demanding  lands,  or  denouncing  perpetual 
war.  LXXIV.  Blcefus  fops  his  progrefs , and  takes  his  brother 
prifoner.  LXXV.  The  death  of  two  eminent  citizens,  and  their 
characters.  LXXVI.  The  death  of  Junia,  ffer  to  M.  Brutus , 
and  widow  of  Cafius  : her  will  and funeral. 

Thefe  tranf actions  include  three  years. 

Years  of  Rome — of  Chrift  Confuls. 

773  20  M.  Valerius  Mejfala,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

774  21  Tiberius,  /yth  time ; Drufus,  his  fon,  2d  time * 

775  22  D.  Haterius  Agrippa,  C.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
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GRIPPINA  purfued  her  voyage  without  intermiffion. 


Neither  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  nor  the  rough  navigation 
in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  could  alter  her  refolution.  She  arrived 
at  the  illand  of  Corcyra,  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Calabria.  At 
that  place  fhe  remained  a few  days,  to  appeafe  the  agitations  of  a 
mind  pierced  to  the  quick,  and  not  yet  taught  in  the  fchool  of 
affliction  to  fubmit  with  patience.  The  news  of  her  arrival  fpread- 
ing  far  and  wide,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family,  and  molt  of 
the  officers,  who  had  ferved  under  Germanicus,  with  a number 
of  ftrangers  from  the  municipal  towns,  fome  to  pay  their  court, 
others  carried  along  with  the  current,  preffed  forward  in  crowds 
to  the  city  of  Brundufium,  the  neareft  and  moft  convenient  port. 
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BOOK  As  foon  as  the  fleet  came  in  fight  of  the  harbour,  the  fea-coaft, 

v , ■>  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  everyplace  that 

r* 5.  gave  even  a difiant  view,  were  crowded  with  fpe&ators.  Com- 
paflion  throbbed  in  every  breaft.  In  the  hurry  of  their  firft  emo- 
tions, men  knew  not  what  part  to  a£t : fhould  they  receive  her 
with  acclamations  ? or  would  filence  belt  fuit  tire  occafion  ? No- 
thing was  fettled.  The  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  not  with  the 
alacrity  ufual  among  mariners,  but  with  a flow  and  folemn  found 
of  the  oar,  imprefling  deeper  melancholy  on  every  heart. 


Agrippina  came  forth,  leading  two  of  her  children  (a),  with 
the  urn  of  Germanicus  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fteadfaftly  fixed 
upon  that  precious  object.  A general  groan  was  heard.  Men 
and  women,  relations  and  ftrangers,  all  joined  in  one  promif- 
cuous  fcene  of  forrow,  varied  only  by  the  contrail  between  the 
attendants  of  Agrippina,  and  thofe  who  now  received  the  firft 
impreflion.  The  former  appeared  with  a languid  air ; while  the 
latter,  yielding  to  the  fenfation  of  the  moment,  broke  out  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  recent  grief. 

II.  Tiberius  had  ordered  to  Brundufium  two  praetorian 
cohorts.  The  magiftrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Campania, 
had  it  in  command  to  pay  every  mark  of  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  emperor’s  fon.  The  urn  was  borne  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
centurions  and  tribunes,  preceded  by  the  colours,  not  difplayed 
with  military  pomp,  but  drooping  in  diforder,  with  all  the  neg- 
ligence of  grief.  The  fafees  were  inverted.  In  the  colonies 
through  which  they  pafled,  the  populace  in  mourning,  and  the 
knights  in  their  purple  robes,  threw  into  the  flames  rich  perfumes, 
fpices,  and  garments,  with  other  funeral  offerings,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  place.  Even  from  diftant  towns  the  people  came 
in  crowds  to  meet  the  proceffion ; they  prefented  vi&ims ; they 
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erected  altars  to  the  gods  of  departed  fouls,  and  by  their  lamenta-  B 0 ^ O K 

tions  marked  their  fenfe  of  the  public  calamity.  Drufus  advanced  v . 1 

A.  U.  C. 

as  far  as  Terracina,  accompanied  by  Claudius  (a),  the  brother  of  "773. 
Germanicus,  and  the  children  of  the  deceafed  prince  that  had  20. 
been  left  at  Rome.  The  confuls,  Marcus  Valerius  Meffala,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  a little  before  had  entered  on  their 
magiftracy,  with  the  whole  fenate,  and  a numerous  body  of 
citizens,  went  out  to  meet  the  melancholy  train.  The  road  was 
crowded  ; no  order  kept,  no  regular  proceffion  ; they  walked, 
and  wept,  as  inclination  prompted.  Flattery  had  no  fhare  in  the 
bufmefs : where  the  court  rejoiced  in  fecret,  men  could  not 
weep  themfelves  into  favour.  Tiberius  indeed  diflembled,  but 
he  could  not  deceive.  Through  the  thin  dilguife  the  malignant 
heart  was  feen. 

III.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  his  mother  appeared  in  public* 

They  imagined,  perhaps,  that  to  be  feen  in  a Hate  of  affliction, 
might  derogate  from  their  dignity;  or,  the  better  reafon  was, 
that  a number  of  prying  eyes  might  unmafk  their  inmoft  ienti- 
ments.  It  does  not  appear,  either  in  the  hiftorians  of  the  time*, 
or  in  the  public  journals,  that  Antonia  ( a ),  the  mother  of  Ger- 
manicus, took  any  part  in  the  funeral  ceremony.  Agrippina, 

Drufus,  Claudius,  and  the  reft  of  the  prince’s  relations,  are  regifter- 
ed  by  name  ; but  of  Antonia  no  mention  is  made.  She  was  pro- 
bably hindered  from  attending  by  want  of  health,  or  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  a mother  might  be  unequal  to  fo  fevere  a trial.  To  fpeak 
my  own  opinion,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
emperor  and  his  mother  could  reftrain  her  from  the  lad  hu- 
man office  to  her  fon.  If  all  three  abfented  themfelves,  equal 
affliction  might  be  inferred ; and  the  uncle  and  grandmother 
might  be  fuppofed  to  find  a precedent  in  the  conduCt  of  the 
mother. 


IV.  The 
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BOOK  IV.  The  day  oil  which  the  remains  of  Germanicus  were  de- 
ni. ; - 

’ j pofited  in  the  tomb  of  Auguftus,  was  remarkable  for  forrow  in 

A.  IT  Q' 

’773.  various  fhapes.  A deep  and  mournful  filence  prevailed,  as  if 

A D.  1 1 X 

20.  Rome  was  become  a defert ; and,  at  intervals,  the  general  groan 
of  a diffracted  multitude  broke  forth  at  once.  The  ftreets  were 
crowded  ; the  Field  of  Mars  glittered  with  torches ; the  foldiers 
were  under  arms ; the  magiftrates  appeared  without  the  enligns 
of  their  authority ; and  the  people  flood  ranged  in  their  feveral 
tribes.  All,  with  one  voice,  defpaired  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
they  fpoke  their  minds  without  referve,  in  the  anguifh  of  their 
hearts  forgetting  the  mafter  that  reigned  over  them.  Nothing, 
however,  touched  Tiberius  fo  near,  as  the  decided  affedtion  of  the 
people  for  Agrippina,  who  was  ftyled  the  ornament  of  her  coun- 
try, the  only  blood  of  Auguftus,  and  the  laft  remaining  model  of 
ancient  manners.  With  hands  upraifed,  the  people  invoked  the 
gods,  imploring  them  to  protedl  the  children  of  Germanicus  from 
the  malice  of  pernicious  enemies. 

V.  There  were  at  that  time  men  of  reflection  who  thought 
the  whole  of  the  ceremony  fhort  of  that  funeral  pomp  which 
the  occafion  required.  The  magnificence  difplayed  in  honour  of 
Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  was  put  in  contrail  to  the 
prefent  frugality.  “ Auguftus,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  went  as 
“ far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  the  body;  and,  never  quitting  it  after- 
“ wards,  entered  the  city  in  the  public  proceflion.  The  bier  was 
u decorated  with  the  images  of  the  Claudian  and  the  Livian  fa- 
“ milies  : tears  were  fhed  in  the  forum  ; a funeral  oration  was 
w delivered  from  the  roftrum  ; and  every  honour,  as  well  of 
“ ancient  as  of  modern  invention,  was  offered  to  the  memory 
“ of  the  deceafed.  How  different  was  the  cafe  at  prefent  ? Even 
“ the  diftindtions  ufually  granted  to  perfons  of  illuftrious  rank, 
M were  refufed  to  Germanicus.  The  body  was  committed  to  the 
“ funeral  pile  in  a foreign  land  ; that  was  an  aft  of  neceffity ; 
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“ but,  to  compenfate  for  the  firft  deficiency,  too  much  could  not 
“ be  done.  One  da)’s  journey  was  all  that  a brother  performed. 
“ The  uncle  did  not  fo  much  as  go  to  the  city-gate.  Where  now 
“ the  ufage  of  ancient  times  ? Where  the  bed  on  which  the 
“ image  of  the  deceafed  lay  in  ftate  ? Where  the  verfes  in  honour 
44  of  departed  virtue  ? Where  the  funeral  panegyric,  and  the  tear 
44  that  embalms  the  dead  ? If  real  tears  were  not  ready  to  gufh, 
44  where,  at  leaf!;,  were  the  forms  of  grief?  and  where  the  decency 
44  of  pretended  forrow  ?” 
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VI.  Tiberius  was  not  ignorant  of  what  pafled.  To  appeafe 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  he  iflfued  a proclamation,  in  which 
it  was  obferved,  44  that  eminent  men  had  at  various  times  fallen  in 
44  the  fervice  of  their  country,  though  none  were  fo  fincerely 
44  lamented  as  Germanicus.  The  regret  fhewn  on  the  prefent 
44  occafion,  did  honour  to  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  the  im~ 
44  perial  dignity ; but  grief  mult  have  its  bounds.  That  which 
44  might  be  proper  in  private  families,  or  in  petty  hates,  would 
44  ill  become  the  grandeur  of  a people  (a)  who  gave  laws  to  the 
44  world.  Recent  affliction  mult  have  its  courfe.  The  heart 
44  overflows,  and  in  that  difcharge  finds  its  beft  relief.  It  was 
44  now  time  to  aCt  with  fortitude.  Julius  CaTar  (b ) loft  an  only 
44  daughter ; Auguftus  faw  his  grandfons  prematurely  fnatched 
44  away ; but  - their  grief  was  inward  only.  They  bore  the 
44  ftroke  of  affliction  with  filent  dignity.  If  the  authority  of  an- 
44  cient  times  were  requifite,  conjunctures  might  be  mentioned, 
44  in  which  the  Roman  people  faw,  with  unfhaken  conftancy,  the 
44  lots  of  their  generals,  the  overthrow  of  their  armies,  and  the 
44  deftruCtion  of  the  nobleft  families.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
44  of  noble  families,  the  commonwealth  is  immortal.  Let  all  re- 
44  fume  their  former  occupations  ; and,  fince  the  (c)  Megalenfian- 
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“ games  were  near  at  hand,  let  the  divei lions  of  the  feafon  alfuage 
“ the  general  forrow.” 

VII.  The  vacation  from  public  bufinefs  was  now  concluded. 
The  people  returned  to  their  ordinary  functions,  and  Drufus  fet 
out  for  the  army  in  Illyricum.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  all 
were  impatient  to  fee  Pifo  brought  to  juftice.  That  an  offender 
of  fuch.  magnitude  ihould  be  fuffered  to  roam  at  large  through  the 
delightful  regions  of  Afia  and  Achaia,  roufed  the  general  indig- 
nation. By  fuch  contumacy  the  law  was  eluded,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  growing  weaker  every  day.  The  fadt  was,  Martina, 
that  notorious  dealer  in  poifon,  whom  Sentius,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  died  fuddenly  at  Brun- 
dulium.  Poifon  was  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  tangles  of  her 
hair,  but  no  trace  of  fuicide  appeared  on  any  part  of  her  body. 


VIII.  Pi  so,  taking  his  meafures  in  time,  fent  his  fon  to  Rome 
with  inftrudtions  to  pEepolfefs  the  emperor  in  his  favour.  He 
went  himfelf  to  feek  an  interview  with  Drufus ; perfuaded  that 
he  Ihould  find  the  prince  not  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  lofs 
of  a brother,  as  pleafed  with  an  event  that  delivered  him  from 
a rival.  The  fon  arrived  at  Rome.  Tiberius,  to  fhew  that 
nothing  was  prejudged,  gave  the  youth  a gracious  reception  ; 
adding  the  prefents  ufually  bellowed  on  perfons  of  rank  on  their 
return  from  the  provinces.  Drufus  law  the  elder  Pifo,  and 
frankly  told  him,  that  if  what  was  rumoured  abroad  appeared  to 
be  founded  in  truth,  the  charge  demanded  his  keenelt  refent- 
ment ; but  he  rather  hoped  to  find  the  whole  unfupported  by 
proof,  that  no  man  might  deferve  to  fulfer  for  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus.  This  anfwer  was  given  in  public  ; no  private  audience 
was  admitted.  The  prince,  it  was  generally  believed,  had  his 
lelfon  from  Tiberius  j it  being  improbable  that  a young  man  of 
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a free  and  open  difpofition,  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  bufinefs,  B^OK 

could  not  have  aCted  with  that  guarded  referve  which  marked  * v * 

the  veteran  in  politics.  773. 

A.  D. 

IX.  Piso  crofled  the  gulf  of  Dalmatia  ( a),  and,  leaving  his 
fhips  at  Ancona,  went  forward  to  Picenum.  From  that  place 
he  purfued  his  journey  on  the  Flamminian  road,  and  on  his 
way  met  a legion  marching  from  Pannonia  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  l'erve  in  Africa.  This  incident  was 
varioufly  canvalfed  by  the  people.  A criminal,  it  was  faid, 
prefumes  to  join  the  foldiers  on  their  march,  and  even  waylays 
them  at  their  quarters,  to  curry  favour  with  his  military  friends. 

Pifo  heard  of  thefe  complaints,  and,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  or  becaufe 
it  is  the  nature  of  guilt  to  be  always  wavering  and  irrefolute, 
at  Narni  he  embarked  on  the  Nar,  and,  failing  down  the  Tiber, 
landed  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  near  the  tomb  of  the  CaTars.  This 
was  another  caufe  of  popular  difcontent : in  open  day,  amidft 
a crowd  of  fpeCtators,  he  and  his  wife  Plancina  made  their  ap- 
pearance ; the  former  furrounded  by  a tribe  of  clients,  and  the 
latter  by  a train  of  female  attendants ; all  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
bold,  ereCt,  and  confident.  Pifo's  houfe  overlooked  the  forum  ; 
preparations  were  made  for  a fumptuous  entertainment ; the 
fcene  was  adorned  with  fplendid  decorations  ; and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fituation,  nothing  could  remain  a fecret.  The  whole 
was  expofed  to  the  public  eye. 

X.  On  the  following  day  Fulcinius  Trio  exhibited  an  accu- 
fation  before  the  confuls.  To  this  proceeding  Vitellius,  Vera- 
nius,  and  others,  who  had  attended  Germanicus  into  Alia, 
made  fixong  objections  ; alleging,  that  Trio  had  not  fo  much 
as  a colour  to  entitle  him  to  the  conduCt  of  the  profecu- 
tion.  As  to  themfelves,  they  did  not  mean  to  Hand  forth  as 
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accufers ; but  they  had  the  laft  commands  of  Germanicus,  and 
to  the  fads  within  their  knowledge  intended  to  appear  as 
witneffes.  Trio  waved  his  pretenlions,  but  ftill  claimed  a right 
to  profecute  for  former  mifdemeanors.  That  liberty  was  allowed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  emperor,  that  the  caufe  might  be 
heard  before  himfelf.  The  requeft  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  accufed  party,  who  was  not  to  learn  that  the  fenate  and  the 
people  were  prejudiced  againft  him.  Tiberius,  he  knew,  was 
firm  enough  to  refill  popular  clamour ; and,  in  conjunction 
with  Livia,  had  aded  an  underhand  part  in  the  bufinefs.  Be- 
fides  this,  the  truth,  he  thought,  would  be  better  inveftigated 
before  a fingle  judge,  than  in  a mixed  affembly,  where  intrigue 
and  party  violence  too  often  prevailed.  Tiberius,  however,  law 
the  importance  of  the  caufe,  and  felt  the  imputations  (a)  thrown 
out  againft  himfelf.  To  avoid  a fituation  fo  nice  and  difficult,, 
he  confented  to  hear,  in  the  prefence  of  a few  feled  friends,  the 
heads  of  the  charge,  with  the  anfwers  of  the  defendant ; and 
then  referred  the  whole  to  the  confideration  of  the  fenate. 


XI.  During  thefe  tranladions,  Drufus  returned  from  Illy- 
ricum.  For  the  captivity  of  Maroboduus,  and  the  profperous 
events  of  the  preceding  fummer,  an  ovation  had  been  decreed 
by  the  fenate  ; but  he  chofe  to  poftpone  that  honour,  and  entered 
the  city  as  a private  man.  Pifo  moved  that  Titus  Arruntius, 
T.  Vinicius,  Afinius  Gallus,  iEferninus  Marcellus,  and  Sextus 
Pompeius,  might  be  affigned  as  advocates  to  defend  his 
caufe.  Under  different  pretexts  they  all  excufed  themfelves ; 
and  in  their  room,  Marcus  Lepidus,  Lucius  Pifo,  and  Livineius 
Regulus,  were  appointed.  The  whole  city  was  big  with  ex- 
pectation. It  remained  to  be  feen  how  far  the  friends  of  Ger- 
manicus would  aCt  with  firmnefs ; what  refources  Pifo  had 
left ; and  whether  Tiberius  would  lpeak  his  mind,  or  continue, 
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as  ufual,  dark  and  impenetrable.  No  juncture  had  ever  occurred  c IC 
in  which  the  people  were  fo  warmly  interefted  ; none,  when  in  ' v > 
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when  fufpicion  harboured  fuch  gloomy  apprehenfions.  *0. 

XII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate,  Tiberius,  in  a pre- 
meditated fpeech,  explained  his  fentiments.  44  Pifo,”  he  ob- 
ferved,  44  had  been  the  friend  and  ehofen  lieutenant  of  Au- 
44  guftus ; and  was  lately  named,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
44  fenate,  to  affift  Germanicus  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  eaftern 
44  provinces.  Whether,  in  that  ftation,  he  had  made  it  his  bu- 
44  finefs,  by  arrogance  and  a contentious  fpirit,  to  exafperate  the 
44  prince ; whether  he  rejoiced  at  his  death ; and,  above  all, 

44  whether  he  was  acceflary  to  it ; were  queflcions  that  called  for 
44  a ftridt,  but  fair  enquiry.  If  he,  who  was  only  fecond  in 
44  command,  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commiffion,  regardlefs 
44  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  fuperior  officer  ; if  he 
“ beheld  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  the  lofs  which  I have 
44  fuffered,  writh  unnatural,  with  fell  delight ; from  that  moment 
44  he  becomes  the  objedl  of  my  fixed  averfion.  I forbid  him  to 
“ enter  my  palace ; he  is  my  own  perfonal  enemy.  But  the 
u emperor  muft  not  revenge  the  private  quarrels  of  Tiberius. 

“ Should  murder  be  brought  home  to  him,  a crime  of  that 
“ magnitude,  which  in  the  cafe  of  the  meaneft  citizen  calls  aloud 
“ for  vengeance,  is  not  to  be  forgiven  : it  will  be  yours,  confcript 
“ fathers,  to  adminifter  confolation  to  the  children  of  Germa- 
4‘  nicus ; it  will  be  yours  to  affuage  the  forrows  of  an  afflidted 
“ father,  and  a grandmother  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

“ In  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry,  it  will  be  material  to  know  whe- 
41  ther  Pifo  endeavoured,  with  a feditious  fpirit,  to  incite  the  army 

to  a revolt.  Did  he  try  by  finifter  arts  to  fed uce  the  affedlions 
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33  0;p  K “ of  the  foldiers  ? Was  his  fword  drawn  to  recover  pofleffion 

* v ' “ of  the  province  ? Are  thefe  things  true,  or  are  they  the  mere 

A'^.C'  “ fuggeftions  of  the  profecutors,  with  intent  to  aggravate  the 

Aaof'  “ charge  ? Their  zeal,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  been  intemperate. 

M By  laying  the  body  naked  at  Antioch,  and  expofing  it  to 
“ public  view,  what  good  end  could  be  anfwered  ? Why  were 
“ foreign  nations  alarmed  with  a report  of  poifon,  when  the 
“ fadt  is  ftill  problematical,  and  remains  to  be  tried  ? I lament 
“ the  lofs  of  my  fon,  and  fhall  ever  lament  it : but,  notwithftand- 
“ ing  all  my  feelings,  it  is  competent  to  the  defendant  to  repel 
“ the  charge ; he  is  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  whatever  may 
“ tend  to  eftablifh  his  innocence,  and  even  to  arraign  the  con- 
“ dudt  of  Germanicus,  if  any  blame  can  be  imputed  to  him. 
“ It  is  not  for  me  to  abridge  any  part  of  the  defence.  My 
“ affedtions,  it  is  true,  are  interwoven  with  the  caufe : but  you 
“ will  not,  for  that  reafon,  take  imputations  for  guilt,  nor  alle- 
“ gations  for  conclufive  proof.  And  fince  either  the  ties  of  con- 
“ fanguinity,  or  motives  of  friendlhip,  have  engaged  able  advo- 
“ cates  to  patronize  the  party  accufed,  let  them  exert  their  zeal, 
“ their  talents,  and  their  eloquence.  In  the  fame  manner  I 
u exhort  the  profecutors  : let  them  adt  with  the  fame  conftancy, 
4t  with  equal  ardour.  The  only  diftindtion  which  the  prero- 
“ gative  of  the  prince  can  grant,  is,  that  the  caufe  fhall  be  tried 
“ in  this  court,  and  not  in  the  forum ; in  the  prefence  of  the 
“ fenate,  not  before  the  common  tribunals.  In  all  -things  elfe 
“ let  the  forms  of  law  be  obferved.  The  tears  of  Drufus,  and 
“ my  own  afflidlion,  are  foreign  to  the  queftion:  let  no  man  regard 
u our  intereft  ; throw  it  out  of  the  cafe,  and  difcard  from  your 
“ minds  the  little  calumnies  that  may  glance  at  mylelf.” 

XIII.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the  profecutors  to  fupport 
their  charge,  fix  to  prepare  the  defence,  and  three  for  hearing 

it. 
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It.  Fulcinius  Trio  began.  The  ground  he  took  was  the  ava- 
rice and  tyranny,  with  which  Pifo  conducted  himfelf,  during 
his  adminiftration  in  Spain.  This  was  ftarting  from  a period 
too  remote.  Though  convicted  on  that  point,  the  defendant 
might  ftill  repel  the  prefent  charge  ; and,  if  acquitted,  he  might 
be  guilty  of  higher  crimes.  Fulcinius  was  followed  by  Servams, 
Veranius,  and  Vitellius;  all  three  exerting  themfelves  with  equal 
zeal,  but  the  latter  with  fuperior  eloquence.  The  points  in- 
filled upon  were — “ That  Pifo,  incited  by  malice  to  Germanicus,. 
“ and  his  own  ambitious  views,  diffufed  a fpirit  of  licentioufnefs 
“ through  the  Roman  army.  He  corrupted  the  foldiery,  and 
“ fuffered  the  allies  of  Rome  to  be  plundered  with  impunity. 
“ In  confequence  of  thofe  pernicious  practices,  the  vile  and 
“ profligate  hailed  him  father  of  the  legions.  But  his 
“ conduCt  was  hollile  to  all  good  men,  and  more  directly  to 
“ the  friends  of  Germanicus.  To  fill  the  meafure  of  his  iniquity, 
“ he  had  recourfe  to  magic  arts,  and  the  prince  was  dellroyed 
“ by  poifon.  Pifo  and  his  wife  Plancina  were  known  to  have 
“ aflilled  in  fuperllitious  rites  and  impious  facrifices.  And  yet 
“ the  prifoner  did  not  Hop  there  : he  was  guilty  of  rebellion  ; 
“ he  appeared  in  arms  againll  the  Hate;  and,  before  he  could 
“ be  brought  to  jullice  as  a citizen,  he  was  conquered  as  an 
“ enemy.” 

XIV.  The  defence  in  every  article,  except  that  which  related 
to  the  crime  of  poifon,  was  weak  and  ineffectual.  The  charge 
of  debauching  the  foldiers  by  bribery,  the  rapacity  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  the  inlults  offered  to  Germanicus,  were  ftubborn 
faCts,  and  could  not  be  denied.  The  crime  of  poifoning  feemed 
to  be  fufficiently  anfwered.  It  was  left  on  weak  ground  by  the 
managers  of  the  profecution.  All  they  had  to  urge  in  fupport 
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of  that  article,  was  a bare  allegation,  that  Pifo,  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  Germanicus,  being  placed  on  a couch  above  the  prince, 
had  contrived  with  his  own  hands  to  mingle  poifon  with  the 
victuals.  An  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  the  midft  of  fervants  not 
his  own,  under  the  eye  of  numbers,  and  in  the  very  prefence  of 
Germanicus,  feemed  improbable,  an  . indeed  abfurd.  To  refute 
it  altogether,  Pifo  made  a tender  of  his  Haves  to  be  queftioned 
on  the  rack,  demanding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  domeftics  of 
Germanicus,  who  waited  that  day  at  table,  fhould  undergo  the 
like  examination.  But  nothing  made  an  impreffion  on  the 
judges.  Tor  different  reafons  they  were  all  implacable;  Tibe- 
rius, on  account  of  the  war  levied  in  Syria ; the  lenators,  from 
a full  perfuafion  that  treachery  had  a hand  in  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus. A motion  was  made  for  the  production  of  all  letters 
written  to  the  criminal  by  Tiberius  and  Livia.  This  was  op- 
pofed  with  vehemence,  not  only  by  Pifo,  but  alfo  by  the  em- 
peror. The  clamours  of  the  populace,  who  furrounded  the 
fenate-houfe,  were  heard  within  doors.  The  cry  was,  if  Pifo 
efcaped  by  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  he  fhould  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  had  already  feized  his  ftatues,  and, 
in  their  fury,  dragged  them  to  the  place  of  execution  called  the 
Gemonite  (a),  with  intent  to  break  them  into  fragments.  By 
order  of  Tiberius  they  were  refcued  out  of  their  hands.  Pifo 
was  conveyed  home  in  a litter,  guarded  by  a tribune  of  the 
prsetorian  bands  : but  whether  that  officer  was  fent  to  proteCl: 
him  from  the  populace,  or  to  fee  juftice  executed,  was  left  to 
conjecture  and  vague  report. 


XV.  Plancina,  no  lefs  than  her  hufband,  was  an  objeCt 
of  public  deteftation ; but  protected  by  court  favour,  fhe  was 
thought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  What  Tiberius 
7 would 
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would  do  was  uncertain.  While  Hie  fuppofed  herfelf  involved  2 K 

in  the  fate  of  Pilo,  without  a gleam  of  better  hope,  her  language  v v * 

was  that  of  a woman  willing  to  fhare  all  chances  with  her  huf-  ’773. 
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band,  and,  if  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  determined  to  perifh  with  20. 
him.  Having,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  interdt  of  Livia, 
obtained  her  pardon,  fhe  began  to  change  her  tone,  and  purfue  a 
feparate  intereft.  Finding  himfelf  thus  abandoned,  Pilo  defpaired 
of  his  caufe.  Without  further  druggie,  he  intended  to  refign 
himfelf  to  his  fate  ; but,  by  the  advice  of  his  fons,  he  refumed 
his  courage,  and  once  more  appeared  before  the  fenate.  The 
profecution  was  renewed  with  vigour ; the  fathers  fpoke  in 
terms  of  acrimony  ; every  thing  was  adverfe  ; and  the  prifoner 
plainly  faw  that  his  fate  was  decided.  In  this  diflrefs  nothing 
affe&ed  him  fo  deeply  as  the  behaviour  of  Tiberius,  who  fat  in 
fullen  filence,  neither  provoked  to  anger,  nor  foftened  by  com- 
paffion,  with  his  ufual  art  difling  every  emotion  of  the  heart. 

Pifo  was  conducted  back  to  his  houfe.  He  there  wrote  a few 
lines,  in  appearance  preparing  his  defence  for  the  enlliing  day, 
and  having  fealed  the  paper,  delivered  it  to  one  of  his  freedmen. 

The  ufual  attentions  to  his  perfon  filled  up  his  time,  till,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  his  wife  having  left  the  room,  he  ordered 
the  door  to  be  made  fad.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead; 
his  throat  cut,  and  his  fword  lying  near  him  on  the  ground. 

XVI.  I remember  to  have  heard  from  men  advanced  in  years, 
that  a bundle  of  papers,  not  produced  at  the  trial,  was  often  feen 
in  the  hands  of  Pifo,  containing,  as  his  friends  attefted,  the  letters 
of  Tiberius,  full  of  indrudtions  hoftile  to  Germanicus.  Thefe 
documents  would  have  transferred  the  guilt  to  the  emperor ; but, 
by  the  delufive  promifes  of  Sejanus,  they  were  all  fupprefled.  It 
was  alfo  confidently  faid  that  Pifo  did  not  lay  violent  hands  on 

himfelf, 
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hlmfelfj  but  died  by  the  ftroke  of  an  affaffin.  For  the  truth  of 
thefe  affertions  I do  not  mean  to  be  anfwerable  ; I date  the  fa£ts 
as  I heard  them  related  by  men  with  whom  I converfed  in  my 
youth  ; and  the  anecdotes  of  fuch  men  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  attention. 


Tiberius  attended  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate.  Fie  there 
complained,  with  feeming  anxiety,  that  the  death  of  Pifo  was 
intended  to  relied;  difhonour  on  himfelf.  He  lent  for  the 
freedman,  who  had  received  the  paper  l'ealed  up,  as  already 
dated,  and  enquired  particularly  about  his  mailer ; now  he 
palfed  the  laft  of  his  days  ? and  what  happened  in  the  ccurfe  of 
the  night  ? The  man  anfwered  in  fome  inftances  with  caution, 
and  in  others  off  his  guard.  The  emperor  produced  Pifo’s 
letter,  and  read  it  to  the  fenate.  It  was  nearly  in  the  following 
words : “ Oppreffed  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  and  falling 
“ under  a load  of  imputed  guilt,  without  a friend  to  elpoufe  the 
“ truth,  or  Ihelter  innocence,  I call  the  immortal  gods  to  witnefs, 
“ that  to  you,  Csefar,  I have,  through  life,  preferred  my  faith 
“ inviolate.  For  your  mother  I have  ever  felt  the  fmcereft 
“ veneration.  I conjure  you  both  to  take  my  fons  under  your 
“ protection.  Cneius  Pifo  is  innocent.  Nothing  that  happened 
“ in  Alla  can  be  imputed  to  him,  fince  he  remained,  during 
4i  the  whole  time,  at  Rome.  His  brother  Marcus,  when  I re- 
tc  turned  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  Rrenuous  againft  the 
“ meafure.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I had  yielded  to  the  advice 
“ of  a young  man,  and  that  my  authority  had  not  filenced 
“ all  oppofition.  For  him  I offer  up  my  fervent  prayers : let 
“ not  the  errors  of  the  father  bring  down  ruin  on  the  fon. 
“ H in  the  ccurfe  of  five-and-forty  years  I have  been  devoted 
a to  your  fervice  ; if  Auguftus  made  me  his  colleague  in  the 

“ con- 
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<c  confulfhip  (a)  ; if  the  remembrance  of  our  early  friendlhip 
“ can  now  avail : by  all  thofe  ties  I implore  your  mercy  for  my 
“ unhappy  fon.  It  is  the  requeft  of  a dying  father ; the  laft  I 
“ lhall  ever  make.”  He  made  no  mention  of  Plancina. 

XVII.  Tiberius  declared  his  opinion,  that  Marcus  Pifo, 
being  under  the  controul  of  his  father  (a),  ought  not  to  be 
anfwerable  for  the  civil  war.  He  mentioned  the  regard  due 
to  an  illuftrious  houfe,  and  even  lamented  the  unhappy  lot  of 
the  deceafed,  though  brought  upon  him  by  mifconduft.  He 
fpoke  in  favour  of  Plancina,  but  with  an  air  of  embarraffment, 
confcious  of  his  own  duplicity.  The  interceflion  of  his  mother 
was  a colour  for  the  part  he  a£ted  ; but  thinking  men  were  by 
no  means  fatisfied.  On  the  contrary,  their  hatred  of  Livia  was 
more  embittered  than  ever.  They  exclaimed  without  referve, 

“ Shall  the  grandmother  admit  to  her  prefence  a woman  Rained 
“ with  the  blood  of  her  grandfon  ? Shall  fhe  converfe  in  familiar 
“ freedom  with  a murderefs  ? Mull  fhe  receive  to  her  arms  an 
“ abandoned  woman,  and  by  her  influence  refcue  her  from  the 
“ vengeance  of  the  fenate  ? The  laws  protect  the  meaneft  citizen; 

“ but  in  the  cafe  of  Germanicus  they  have  loft  their  vigour. 
w Vitellius  and  Veranius  poured  forth  their  eloquence  in  the 
a caufe  of  a prince  cut  off  by  treachery,  while  the  emperor  and 
4‘  his  mother  fide  with  Plancina.  That  pernicious  woman  may 
“ now  with  impunity  continue  her  trade  of  poifoning ; ihe  may 
“ pra&ife  her  deteftable  arts  on  the  life  of  Agrippina  and  her 
“ children  ; fhe  may  proceed  in  her  iniquity,  and,  with  the  blood 

of  an  illuftrious,  but  unhappy  family,  glut  the  rage  of  a 
u diffembling  uncle  and  a worthlefs  grandmother.”  For  two  days 
together  Rome  was  amufed  with  a mock-trial  of  Plancina.  Ti- 
berius, in  the  mean  time,  exhorted  Pifo’s  fons  to  ftand  forth  in 
Vol.  I.  B b defence 
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BOOK  defence  of  their  mother.  The  charge  was  opened ; the  wit- 

c — v > neffes  were  examined,  and  the  orators  fpared  neither  zeal  nor 

773.  eloquence  in  fupport  of  the  profecution : no  reply  was  made ; 

10.  the  wretched  condition  of  a helplefs  woman  began  to  operate 

on  the  feelings  of  the  fathers,  and  prejudice  was  melted  into 
pity.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  conful,  was  the  firft  that  gave  his 
vote,  according  to  a fettled  rule  (b J3  whenever  the  queftion  was 
put  by  the  emperor.  The  opinion  of  Cotta  was,  that  the  name 
of  Pifo  fhould  be  razed  out  of  the  public  regifters  ; that  part  of 
his  eftate  fhould  be  confifcated,  and  the  reft  granted  to  Cneius 
Pifo,  upon  condition  that  he  changed  the  family  name  ; and 
that  his  brother  Marcus,  diverted  of  all  civil  honours,  fhould 
be  condemned  to  banifhment  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  with 
a fum,  however,  of  fifty  thoufand  great  fefterces  for  his  fupport,. 
In  deference  to  the  folicitations  of  Livia,  it  was  propofed  to 
grant  a free  pardon  to  Plancina. 

XVIII.  This  fentence,  in  many  particulars,  wras  mitigated 
by  Tiberius.  The  family  name,  he  faid,  ought  not  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  while  that  of  Mark  Anthony,  who  appeared  in  arms  againft 
his  country,  as  well  as  that  of  }uliu3  Antonius  (a)y  who  by  his 
intrigues  difhonoured  the  houle  of  Auguftus,  fublifted  ftill,  and 
figured  in  the  Roman  annals.  Marcus  Pifo  was  left  in  pof- 
feifion  of  his  civil  dignities  and  his  father's  fortune.  Avarice, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  not  the  paflion  of  Tiberius. 
On  this  occafion,  the  difgrace  incurred  by  the  partiality  fhewn 
to  Plancina,  foftened  his  temper,  and  made  him  the  more  willing 
to  extend  his  mercy  to  the  fon.  Valerius  Meflalinus  moved’, 
that  a golden  ftatue  might  be  erecfted  in  the  temple  of  Mars 
the  avenger.  An  altar  to  vengeance  was  propofed  by  Csecina 
Severus.  Both  thefe  motions  were  ever-ruled  by  the  emperor. 
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The  principle  on  which  he  argued  was,  that  public  monuments, 
however  proper  in  cafes  of  foreign  conquett,  were  not  fuited 
to  the  prefent  j unCture.  DomePcic  calamity  fliould  be  lamented, 
and  as  foon  as  poflible  configned  to  oblivion. 
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Meflalinus  added  to  his  motion  a vote  of  thanks  to  Tiberius 
and  Livia,  to  Antonia,  Agrippina,  and  Drufus,  for  their  zeal 
in  bringing  to  juftice  the  enemies  of  Germanicus.  The  name 
of  Claudius  (b ) was  not  mentioned.  Lucius  Afprenas  defired 
to  know  whether  that  omiflion  was  intended.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Claudius  was  inferted  in  the  vote.  Upon  an  occafion 
like  this,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  paufe  for  a moment,  to  make  a 
reflection  that  naturally  rifes  out  of  the  fubjeCt.  When  we 
review  what  has  been  doing  in  the  world,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  in  all  tranfaCtions,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  date, 
fome  ftrange  caprice  of  fortune  turns  all  human  wifdom  to  a 
jeft  ? In  the  juncture  before  us,  Claudius  figured  fo  little  on  the 
ftage  of  public  bufmefs,  that  there  was  fcarce  a man  in  Rome, 
who  did  not  feem,  by  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  wifhes  of  the 
people,  defigned  for  the  fovereign  power,  rather  than  the  very 
perfon,  whom  fate,  in  that  inftant,  cherifhed  in  obfeuritv,  to 
make  him,  at  a future  period,  matter  of  the  Roman  world. 

XIX.  The  fenatc,  a few  days  afterwards,  on  the  motion 
of  Tiberius,  granted  the  facerdotal  dignity  to  Viteliius,  Veranius, 
and  Servants.  Fulcinius  Trio  received  a promife  of  the  emperor’s 
favour  in  his  road  to  honours,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  adnio- 
nifhed  to  rettrain  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  lett,  by  overheated 
vehemence,  he  might  mar  his  eloquence.  In  this  manner 
ended  the  enquiry  concerning  the  death  of  Germanicus ; a fub- 
jeCt  which  has  been  varioufly'  reprefented,  not  only  by  men  of 
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BOOK  that  day,  but  by  all  fubfequent  writers.  It  remains,  to  this  hour, 

* — -v > the  problem  of  hiflory.  A cloud  for  ever  hangs  over  the  moll 

,77-i-  ' important  tranfa&ions,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  credulity  adopts 

ao-  for  fa£t  the  report  of  the  day;  and,  on  the  other,  politicians 

warp  and  difguife  the  truth : between  both  parties  two  different 
accounts  go  down  from  age  to  age,  and  gain  ftrength  with 
poflerity. 

Drufus  thought  it  time  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a public  entry. 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  out  of  the  city,  and,  having  affifled  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  aufpices,  returned  with  the  fplendour  of  an 
ovation.  In  a few  days  after  he  loft  his  mother  Vipfania  (a)\ 
of  all  the  children  of  Agrippa,  the  only  one  that  died  a natural 
death.  The  reft  were  brought  to  a tragic  end  ; fome,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  murderer’s  ftroke ; and  others,  as  is  generally 
believed,  by  poifon  or  by  famine. 

XX.  In  the  fame  year  Tacfarinas,  the  Numidian  chief,  whom 
we  have  feen  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a former  campaign,  once 
more  commenced  hoftilities  in  Africa.  He  began  by  fudden 
incurfions ; depending  for  his  fafety  on  the  rapidity  of  his 
flight.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  attacked  feveral  towns  and 
villages,  and  went  off  enriched  with  plunder.  At  length,  at 
a place  near  the  river  Pagida  (a),  he  hemmed  in  a Roman 
cohort,  and  held  them  clofely  befieged.  Decrius,  a gallant  and 
experienced  officer,  who  commanded  the  fort,  confidered  the 
blockade  as  a difgrace  to  the  Roman  arms.  Having  exhorted 
his  men  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  open  plain,  he  marched  out, 
and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  At  the  hrft  onfet  the  Barbarians 
made  an  impreflion.  The  cohort  gave  way.  Decrius  braved 
every  danger.  Amidft  a volley  of  darts,  he  oppofed  his  perfon 
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to  flop  the  flight  of  his  men ; he  called  aloud  to  the  ftandard- 
bearers,  charging  them  not  to  incur  the  fhame  and  infamy  of 
yielding  to  an  undifeiplined  rabble,  a vile  collection  of  runaways 
and  deferters.  His  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Covered  with  wounds, 
and  one  eye  pierced  through,  he  fall  perfifted  with  undaunted 
valour,  till  at  laft,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  died  bravely 
fword  in  hand. 
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XXI.  Lucius  Apronius,  who  had  fucceeded  Camillus  as 
proconful  of  Africa,  received  the  account  of  this  defeat  with 
indignation.  The  difgrace  of  the  Roman  arms  touched  him, 
more  than  the  glory  that  accrued  to  the  Barbarians.  He  re- 
folved  to  expiate  the  infamy  by  a dreadful  punifhment,  founded, 
indeed,  upon  ancient  precedent,  and  recorded  in  hiflory ; but 
in  modern  times  fallen  into  difufe.  He  ordered  the  cohort, 
whofe  behaviour  had  been  fo  ignominious,  to  be  decimated  (a): 
every  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  died  under  repeated  blows 
of  the  cudgel.  The  confequence  of  this  feverity  was,  that  a body 
of  five  hundred  veterans,  ftationed  in  garrifon  at  Thala  ( b J, 
maintained  their  poll  againfl  the  attempts  of  Tacfarinas,  and 
even  routed  the  troops  lately  flufhed  with  victory.  In  this 
aCtion  Rufus  Helvius,  a common  foldier,  obtained  the  glory  of 
faving  the  life  of  a Roman  citizen.  He  was  rewarded  by  Apro- 
nius with  a fpear  and  collar.  Tiberius  ordered  the  civic  crown 
to  be  added,  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  proconful  had 
the  power  of  granting  that  reward  : yet  he  cenfured  the  omiffion 
without  afperity,  pleafed  that  fomething  was  referved  for  him- 
felf. 


Tacfarinas,  finding  his  Numidians  unwilling,  after  their  defeat, 
to  undertake  a fiege,  changed  his  plan  of  operations.  He  chofe 
a roving  kind  of  war;  if  the  Romans  advanced,  quick  in  re- 
treat. 
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treat,  and,  as  loon  as  the  purfuit  was  ovlr,  wheeling  round  to 
hang  upon  the  rear.  By  this  defultory  mode  of  Ikirmilhing,  the 
wily  African  baffled  and  fatigued  the  Roman  army,  till  having 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  loaded  his  men  with 
booty,  he  was  obliged  to  pitch  his  camp.  In  that  fituation  Apro- 
nius  Cafflanus,  foil  of  the  proconful,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
the  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  a body  of  light  infantry  draughted  from 
the  legions,  gave  battle  to  the  Numidian,  and,  having  gained  a 
complete  victory,  obliged  him  to  fly  to  his  wilds  and  deferts. 


XXII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  a profecution  was  car- 
ried on  againft  Lepida  ( a J,  a woman  of  illuftrious  birth,  defcended 
from  the  fEmilian  family,  and  great  grand-daughter  both  to  Sylla 
and  Pompey.  She  was  married  to  Publius  Quirinius,  a citizen 
of  great  wealth,  far  advanced  in  years,  but  without  children  to  in- 
herit his  eftate.  The  wife  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  pafs  a 
fuppofititious  child  for  his  legitimate  iftiie.  Other  articles  were 
added ; fuch  as  adultery,  dealing  in  poifon,  and  confultations  with 
Chaldean  aftrologers  concerning  the  fate  of  the  imperial  family. 
Her  brother,  Manius  Lepidus,  undertook  her  defence.  Quirh 
nius  had  repudiated  her  ; and  yet,  after  his  divorce,  attacked  her 
with  implacable  refentment.  This  circumftance,  notwithftanding 
the  guilt  and  infamy  of  Lepida,  rendered  her  an  objeCt  of  com- 
panion. In  the  courfe  of  the  proceeding,  the  real  fentiments  of 
Tiberius  eluded  all  difcovery.  Fluctuating  between  oppofite  paf- 
fions,  he  mixed  and  fhifted  mercy  and  refentment  in  luch  quick 
fucceffion,  that  where  he  would  fix  it  was  impofiible  to  guefs. 
He  defired  that  the  crime  of  violated  majefty  might  be  thrown 
out  of  the  cafe,  and,  in  a lhort  time  after,  ordered  Marcus  Servi- 
lius,  of  confular  rank,  and  the  reft  of  the  witnefles,  to  prove  the 
very  faCts  over  which  he  pretended  to  draw  a veil.  He  removed 
the  Haves  of  Lepida,  who  had  been  placed  under  a military  guard, 
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to  the  cuftody  (b)  of  the  confute  ; nor  would  he  fuffer  them  to  be 
examined  under  the  torture  upon  any  point  that  concerned  him- 
felf  or  his  family.  He  exempted  Drufus,  though  conful  eleft, 
from  the  rule,  that  required  him  to  give  the  firft  vote.  This  by 
fome  was  confidered  as  a true  republican  principle,  that  the  fathers 
might  give  their  voices,  free  and  uninfluenced  by  the  example  of 
the  prince.  Others  called  it  a ftroke  of  fubtle  cruelty ; it  being 
by  no  means  probable,  that  Drufus  would  decline  to  fpeak  in  or- 
der of  time,  if  a fentence  of  condemnation  had  not  been  already 
fixed. 
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XXIII.  The  celebration  of  the  public  games  fufpended 
the  trial  for  fome  days.  In  that  interval,  Lepida,  accompanied 
by  a train  of  ill uftrious  women,  entered  the  theatre  (a):  in  a 
pathetic  ftrain  fhe  invoked  her  anceftors ; fhe  called  on  Pompey 
in  his  own  theatre  (that  monument  of  grandeur),  and  addrefled 
herfelf  to  the  images  of  that  illuftri'ous  man.  Her  grief  made  an 
impreflion  ; tears  gufhed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and,  indig- 
nation foon  fucceeding,  bitter  execrations  were  thrown  out  againft 
Quirinius ; “ a fuperannuated  dotard,  fprung  from  a mean  ex- 
“ traftion,  to  whom,  in  the  decline  of  life,  a noble  dame,  formerly 
“ intended  to  be  the  wife  of  Lucius  Caefar,  and,  by  confequence, 
“ the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus,  was  joined  in  wedlock,  that 
“ he,  good  man  ! might  raife  heirs  to  his  eftate.”  Notwithftanding 
thefe  clamours,  the  flaves  of  Lepida  were  put  to  the  queftion. 
Their  evidence  amounted  to  full  proof  of  her  guilt ; and,  on  the 
motion  of  Rubellius  Blandus,  fhe  was  forbid  the  ufe  of  fire  and 
water.  Even  Drufus  gave  his  afient,  though  a milder  fentence 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  of  a confiderable  number. 
By  the  interefi:  of  Scaurus,  her  former  hufband,  who  had  a 
daughter  by  her,  the  confifcation  of  her  property  was  remitted. 
At  the  dole  of  the  proceedings,  Tiberius  informed  the  fathers,  that 
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XXIV.  Tiie  families  of  the  fir  ft  confequence  at  Rome  began 
to  feel,  with  regret,  that  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated 
misfortunes.  The  Calpurnian  houfe  had  lately  fuffered  by  the 
lofs  ofPifo,  and  the  iEmilian  was  impaired  by  the  condemnation 
of  Lepida.  In  order  to  make  fome  amends,  Decius  Silanus  was 
reftored  to  the  Junian  family.  The  particulars  of  his  cafe  feem  to 
merit  fome  attention.  The  life  of  Auguftus  was  varioully  chec- 
quered : he  was  fuccefsful  againft  his  country,  and  in  his  family 
often  unhappy.  The  intrigues  of  his  daughter  (a)  and  grand- 
daughter embittered  his  days.  He  ordered  them  both  to  depart 
from  Rome,  and  punilhed  the  (b)  adulterers  with  death  or  banifh- 
ment.  To  the  commerce  natural  between  the  fexes,  that  emperor 
gave  the  name  of  facrilege  and  violated  majefty ; and,  under  co- 
lour of  this  new  device,  forgot  at  once  the  lenity  of  former  times, 
and  even  the  laws  enacted  by  himfelf.  But  the  tragic  iftue  that 
befel  offenders  of  this  kind,  with  other  memorable  events  of  that 
period,  fhall  be  the  fubjed  of  a diftind  hiftory,  if,  when  the 
work  now  in  hand  is  finifhed,  my  life  fhall  be  protradcd  in  health 
and  vigour  for  a new  undertaking. 

With  regard  to  Silanus,  who  had  a criminal  connedion  with 
the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus ; his  offence  drew  upon  him  no 
greater  vengeance,  than  a total  exclufion  from  the  friendfhip  of 
the  emperor.  That  exclufion,  as  Silanus  underftood  it,  implied 
a fentence  of  banifhment.  He  retired  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
never,  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  prefumed  to  apply,  either  to  the 
prince  or  fenate,  for  permiffion  to  return  to  his  country.  For  the 
favour  extended  to  him,  he  was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  Marcus  Silanus,  who  added  to  his  high  rank 
6 the 
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the  fame  of  diftinguifhed  eloquence.  Marcus  prevailed  with  the  K 

emperor,  and,  in  a full  meeting  of  the  fenate,  exprefled  his  fenfe  v 

of  the  obligation.  Tiberius  anfwered,  that  “ the  return  of  Decius  '773. 

a.  n 

“ Silanus,  after  a long  abfence,  was  an  event  agreeable  to  all.  It 
“ was,  however,  no  more  than  his  legal  right.  No  law  had 
“ abridged  his  liberty  ; no  decree  of  the  fenate  was  in  force  againft 
“ him.  And  yet,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  prince  to  forget  the 
<£  wrongs  done  to  Auguftus;  nor  could  the  return  of  Silanus  either 
“ efface  his  crime,  or  cancel  what  had  been  fettled  by  an  injured 
“ emperor.”’  From  this  time,  Decius  Silanus  lived  at  Rome,  a 
private  citizen,  without  honours,  or  preferment. 

XXV.  The  next  care  of  the  fenate  was  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
the  law  Papia  Popptea  (a)  ; a law  made  by  Auguftus  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  (b)  Julian  inftitutions  were  found  inef- 
fectual. The  policy  was,  to  enforce,  by  additional  fandtions,  the 
penalties  of  celibacy,  and  thereby  increafe  the  revenue.  Mar- 
riage, however,  was  not  brought  into  fafhion.  To  be  without 
heirs  (c)  was  ftill  conftdered  as  a ftate  that  gave  great  advantages. 
Profecutions  multiplied,  and  numbers  were  every  day  drawn  into 
danger.  Informers  were  the  interpreters  ofjuftice;  and  chicane 
and  malice  wrought  the  ruin  of  families.  The  community  labour- 
ed, at  firft,  under  the  vices  of  the  times,  and,  afterwards,  under  the 
fnares  of  law.  From  this  reflection  if  we  here  go  back  to  trace 
the  origin  of  civil  inftitutions,  and  the  progrefs  of  that  complex 
fyftem  which  has  grown  up  to  harafs  mankind,  the  digreffion 
will  not  be  incurious,  nor  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 


XX\  I.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  (a),  men  led  a life  of 
innocence  and  fimplicity.  Free  from  irregular  paflions,  they 
knew  no  corruption  of  manners  ; and  void  of  guilt,  they  had  no 
need  of  laws.  In  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart  they  found 
Vol.  I.  C c incite- 
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v v > inordinate  defires,  they  coveted  nothing,  and  pains  and  penalties 

77 3^  were  unknown.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  all  equality  was  over- 

20.  turned,  and,  in  the  place  of  temperance  and  moderation,  ambi- 

tion and  violence  began  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  man  ; then 
monarchy  was  eftablifhed,  in  feveral  nations  unlimited,  abfolute, 
and  flourifhing  at  this  hour.  Some  ftates  indeed,  in  their  firft 
formation,  or,  at  leaf!,  foon  after  they  had  made  an  experi- 
ment of  kings,  preferred  a government  by  law ; and  law,  in 
its  origin,  was,  like  the  manners  of  the  age,  plain  and  fimple. 
Of  the  feveral  political  conftitutions  known  in  the  world,  that  of 
Crete,  eftablilhed  by  Minos  ; that  of  Sparta,  by  Lycurgus  ; and 
that  of  Athens,  by  Solon,  have  been  chiefly  celebrated.  In  the 
latter,  however,  we  fee  fnnplicity  giving  way  to  complication  and 
refinement.  At  Rome,  the  reign  of  Romulus  was  the  reign  of 
defpotifm.  His  will  was  the  law.  Numa  Pompilius  introduced 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and,  by  eftablifhing  forms 
of  worfhip,  ftrengthened  the  civil  union.  Some  improvements 
were  added  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  and  fome  by  Ancus  Martius. 
But  the  true  legiflator  was  Servius  Tullius  ; the  author  of  that  beft 
policy,  which  made  even  kings  the  lubjedts  of  the  laws. 

XXVII.  After  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  the  people,  to  fe- 
cure  their  rights  from  powerful  factions  in  the  fenate,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  civil  difcord,  were  obliged  to  modify  the  con_ 
ftitution  by  new  regulations.  With  this  view,  the  decemvirs  were 
created.  Thofe  magiftrates,  by  adopting  from  the  wifdom  of 
other  nations  what  appeared  worthy  of  feledcion,  framed  a body 
of  laws,  entitled  the  Twelve  Tables.  All  found  legiflation  ended 
there.  It  is  true  that,  after  that  time,  new  ftatutes  were  enabled  ; 
but,  if  we  except  a few,  fuggefted  by  the  vices  of  the  times, 
and  pafled  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  they  were,  for  the 
8 {noft 
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mod  part,  made  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  for  the  word  of  B K 

purpofes  in  fome  indances,  to  lay  open  to  ambition  the  road  to  i — v j 

* A.  U.  C, 

honours  : in  others,  to  work  the  downfal  of  iliudrious  citizens  : 773- 

. , . A.  D. 

and,  in  general,  with  pernicious  motives.  Hence  the  Gracchi  (a), 
and  the  Saturnini,  thofe  turbulent  demagogues  ; and  hence  the 
violent  l'pirit  of  Drulus  (7?,),  that  famous  partifan  of  the  fenate, 
who,  by  largedes  and  open  bribery,  fupported  the  claims  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  fpecious  promifes  induced  the  allies  of  Rome  to 
efpoufe  his  caufe,  deceiving  them  at  brd,  and,  between  the  fenate 
and  the  popular  leaders,  making  them,  in  the  end,  the  bubble  of  con- 
tending fadions.  Hence  a wild  variety  of  contradidory  laws.  In  the 
focial  war  ( c J,  which  involved  all  Italy,  and  the  civil  commotions 
that  followed,  new  ordinances  were  edablifhed,  but  with  the  dime 
contentious  l'pirit,  till  at  length  Lucius  Sylla  ( d J,  the  didator, 
by  repealing  feveral  laws,  by  amending  others,  and  by  organiz- 
ing a code  of  his  own,  gave  a check  to  the  rage  of  legiflation. 

But  the  relpite  was  but  Ihort.  The  fiery  genius  of  Lepidus  (e) 
preferred  a number  of  feditious  decrees,  and  the  tribunes  (f)  of 
the  people,  reluming  their  ancient  powers,  alarmed  the  ftate  with 
tumult  and  popular  commotions.  The  general  good  was  no  longer 
thought  of : new  charaders  appeared  in  the  great  fcene  of  public 
bufinefs,  and  new  ftatutes  were  enaded.  In  a corrupt  republic 
vice  increafed,  and  laws  were  multiplied. 

XXVIII.  Pompey  at  length  (a),  in  his  third  confullhip,  was 
chofen  to  corred  abufes,  and  introduce  a reformation  of  manners. 

His  remedies  were  more  pernicious  than  the  mifchief.  He  made 
laws,  and  broke  them  ; he  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  by  force  of 
arms  was  ruined.  From  that  time,  during  a period  of  twenty 
years,  the  rage  of  civil  difcord  threw  every  thing  into  confufion. 

Juftice  was  filent ; the  manners  were  corrupted  ; vice  triumphed 
with  impunity,  and  virtue  met  with  fure  deftrudion.  At  length, 

Cc  2 Auguftus 
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B 0 0 K Auguftus  (b ) in  his  fixth  confulfhip,  finding  himfelf  eftablifli- 

' v— — > ed  without  a rival,  repealed  the  adls  pafled  by  himfelf  during 

[77I  the  triumvirate,  and  gave  a new  fyflem,  ufeful  indeed  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  but  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution  ; fit  only  for 
the  government  of  one.  The  chains  of  flavery  were  clofely 
riveted  (c)y  and  fpies  of  ftate  were  appointed.  To  excite  and 
animate  the  diligence  of  thofe  new  officers,  the  law  Papia  Poppasa 
held  forth  rewards.  By  that  law,  the  people,  under  the  fidtion  of 
univerfal  parent,  were  declared  heirs  to  the  vacant  poffeffions  of 
fuch  as  lived  in  celibacy,  regardlefs  of  the  privileges  annexed  to 
the  paternal  character.  To  enforce  this  regulation,  informers 
were  encouraged.  The  genius  of  thofe  men  knew  no  bounds : 
they  handled  the  city  of  Rome,  and  ilretched  their  harpy-hands 
all  over  Italy.  Wherever  they  found  a citizen,  they  found  a man 
to  be  plundered.  Numbers  were  ruined,  and  all  were  ftruck  with 
terror.  To  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  mifchief,  Tiberius  ordered  a 
let  of  commiffioners,  to  be  drawn  by  lot ; five  of  confular  rank ; 
five  praetorians,  and  a like  number  from  the  body  of  the  fenate. 
Under  their  direction,  the  law  was  explained  ; enfnaring  fubtle- 
ties  were  removed  ; and  the  evil,  though  not  wholly  cured,  was 
palliated  for  the  prefent. 


XXIX.  About  this  time  Nero,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Oermanicus, 
was  entering  on  the  date  of  manhood.  Tiberius  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  the  fenate,  adding  his  requeft,  that  the  young- 
prince  might  be  excufed  from  ferving  the  office  of  the  vigentivi- 
rate  (a),  with  leave,  five  years  earlier  than  the  time  limited  by 
law,  to  Hand  candidate  for  the  quteftorfhip.  As  a precedent  for 
this  indulgence  he  cited  the  example  of  Auguftus,  who  had  made 
the  like  application  for  himfelf  and  his  brother  Drufus.  The 
propofal  was  a mockery,  and,  accordingly,  men  heard  it  with 
derifion.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  there  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability. 
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bability,  numbers  who  laughed,  in  fecret,  at  the  new  way  of  B K 
commanding  hy  petition.  The  artifice,  however,  was  at  that  time  ' v > 

0 J t A.  U C. 

not  impolitic  : the  grandeur  of  the  CaTars  was  in  its  infancy,  and  ’ ’773. 
the  forms  of  the  old  republic  were  ftill  remembered.  With  re-  *°- 
gard  to  the  requcft  made  by  Tiberius,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  relation  between  the  ftep-father  and  the  fons  of  his  wife  did 
not  create  fo  tender  an  intereft,  as  the  natural  affedion  of  a grand- 
father for  his  grandfon.  The  fenate  not  only  granted  what  was 
afked,  but  added  a feat  in  the  pontifical  college.  The  day,  on 
which  the  young  prince  made  his  firft  appearance  in  the  foruirq 
was  diftinguilhed  by  a largefs  to  the  people,  who  faw  with  plea- 
fure  a fon  of  Germanicus  rifing  to  the  ftate  of  manhood.  His 
marriage  with  Julia  (b),  the  daughter  of  Drufus,  was  foon  after 
celebrated,  and  diffufed  a general  fatisfadion.  But  another  match, 
then  in  contemplation,  between  the  fon  (c)  of  Claudius  and  a 
daughter  of  Sejanus,  was  received  by  the  people  with  every  mark 
of  difcontent.  Men  objeded,  that  the  luftre  of  the  imperial 
family  would  be  tarnifhed,  and  the  ambition  of  Sejanus,  already 
fufpeded,  would,  when  flxengthened  by  that  connedion,  tower 
above  the  rank  of  a citizen. 

XXX.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  died  two  men  of 
diftinguilhed  charader,  namely,  Lucius  Volufius,  and  Salluftius 
Crifpus.  The  former  was  of  an  ancient  family,  at  all  times  highly 
honoured,  though  never  raifecl  above  the  prastorian  rank.  The 
deceafed  was  the  firft  of  his  houfe  that  rofe  to  the  confulfhip. 

When  it  was  afterwards  neceffary  to  regulate  the  clafles  of  the 
equeftrian  order,  he  was,  for  that  purpofe,  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cenfor.  In  the  courle  of  his  time  he  accumulated  an  im- 
moderate fortune,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  rank  and  fplen- 
dor,  in  which  his  family  flourifhed  after  him. 
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The  anceftors  of  Crifpus  were  of  equeftrian  rank  ( a ).  By  the 

maternal  line,  he  was  grand  nephew  to  Caius  Salluftius,  the  ac- 
complifhed  Roman  hiftorian.  Being  adopted  by  that  illuflrious 
writer,  he  affumed  the  family  name  ; and,  though  the  road  to 
honours  lay  open  before  him,  the  example  of  Maecenas  was  the 
model,  on  which  he  formed  his  conduCt.  Never  afpiring  to  the 
rank  of  fenator,  he  lived  in  a degree  of  fplendor,  that  eclipfed  the 
confular  magiftrates,  and  even  the  commanders  of  armies,  who 
had  triumphed  for  their  victories.  The  aufterity  of  ancient  man- 
ners was  not  to  his  tafte.  In  his  apparel  and  equipage  he  was  gay 
and  coftly  ; in  his  ftyle  of  living,  fond  of  elegance,  and  even  of 
luxury.  Uniting  in  his  character  oppofite  qualities,  he  was  at 
once  a man  of  pleafure,  and  a ftatefman  of  confummate  ability.  The 
vigour  of  his  mind,  though  often  relaxed  in  indolence,  was  fuch 
as  qualified  him  for  the  moll  arduous  affairs.  When  occafion 
called,  he  returned  to  bufinefs  with  an  elaftic  Ipring,  that  fhewed 
he  gained  new  flrength  from  inactivity.  While  Maecenas  lived 
and  flourifhed,  Crifpus  aCted  the  fecond  character.  Succeeding 
afterwards  to  that  minifter,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  cabinet,  the 
firft  in  favour,  and  in  all  fecret  tranfaCtions  the  confidential  ma- 
nager. Agrippa  Pofthumus  was  cut  off  under  his  direction.  In 
the  decline  of  life  he  retained  the  appearance  of  power,  without 
the  reality  ; a reverfe  of  fortune,  which  had  been  felt  by  Maece- 
nas, and  which,  by  l'ome  fatality,  is  the  ufual  end  of  all  who 
bafk  in  the  funfhine  of  a court.  Between  the  prince  and  his  fa- 
vourite, wearinefs  and  fatiety  fucceed  to  the  ardour  of  affeCtion, 
and  both  begin  to  wean  themfelves  from  each  other  ; the  prince, 
when  the  power  of  giving  is  exhaufted  ; and  the  minifter,  when 
avarice  has  no  more  to  crave. 


a.  u.  c. 
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XXXI.  The  year,  which  we  are  now  to  open,  ftands  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  joint  confulfhip  of  the  father  and  the  fon  ; Tibe- 
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rius,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Drufus,  the  fecond.  It  is  true  that, 
two  years  before,  Germanicus  fhared  the  fame  honour  ; but  their 
union  was  not  founded  in  fincerity  and  mutual  efteem.  Through- 
out that  year  Tiberius  beheld  his  colleague  with  a malignant  eye. 
The  tie  of  affinity  between  them  was  not  fo  clofe  as  the  prefent. 
Tiberius  had  fcarce  entered  on  the  office  in  conjunction  with 
Drufus,  when,  pretending  to  recruit  his  health,  he  removed  into 
Campania,  perhaps  even  then  meditating  that  long  retreat,  which 
was  afterwards  his  plan  of  life  ; perhaps,  intending  to  give  Drufus 
the  honour  of  difcharging  the  confular  functions,  without  the 
affiftance  of  his  father.  An  incident  foon  occurred,  in  itfelf  of 
little  moment,  but  by  the  heat  of  parties  it  kindled  to  a flame, 
and  afforded  to  the  young  conful  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  popular 
efteem.  A complaint  was  made  to  the  fenate  by  Domitius  Cor- 
bulo,  formerly  one  of  the  praetors,  ftating  that  Lucius  Sylla,  a 
youth  of  illuflrious  rank,  had  refufed,  in  a late  fhew  of  gladiators, 
to  give  place  to  his  fuperior  in  point  of  years.  The  grave  and 
elderly  were  on  the  fide  of  Corbulo.  They  faw  the  rights  of  age 
infringed,  and  the  example  of  ancient  manners  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Mamercus  Scaurus  and  Lucius  Arruntius  undertook  the 
defence  of  Sylla,  and  with  the  reft  of  his  relations  formed  a party  in 
his  favour.  A warm  debate  enfued.  The  practice  of  good  times  was 
ftated,  and  feveral  decrees,  enforcing  the  reverence  due  to  age, 
were  cited  as  decifive  authority.  Drufus,  by  a qualifying  fpeech> 
allayed  the  ferment.  Corbulo  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the 
apology  made  by  Mamercus  Scaurus,  who  was  uncle  as  well  as 
father-in-law  (a)  to  Sylla,  and,  befides,  the  moft  eloquent  orator 
of  his  time.  That  bufinefs  being  thus  amicably  fettled,  the  ftate 
of  the  public  roads  was  made  the  fubjeCt  of  debate  by  the  fame 
Corbulo.  The  highways,  he  faid,  were  in  a bad  condition 
throughout  Italy,  negleCted  every  where,  and  in  fome  places 
impaflable.  He  imputed  the  mifchief  to  the  fraudulent  practices 
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of  contractors,  and  the  inattention  of  the  magiftrates.  He  was 
de  fired  to  fuperintend  the  bulinefs  ; but  the  advantage,  whatever 
it  was,  that  accrued  to  the  public,  did  not  counterbalance  the  ruin 
of  individuals,  who  fuffered,  both  in  reputation  and  fortune,  by 
the  harfh  decifions  of  Corbulo,  and  the  confifcation  of  their 
effeds. 


XXXIi.  In  a fliort  time  after,  the  fenate  received  difpatches 
from  Tiberius,  with  intelligence  that  Africa  was  again  alarmed  by 
the  incurfions  of  Tacfarinas.  The  occafion,  the  emperor  faid,  re- 
quired a proconful  of  military  talents,  and  vigour  equal  to  the 
fatigues  of  war  ; but  the  choice  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fathers.  Sextus  Pompeius  feized  this  opportunity  to  launch  out 
in  a bitter  invedive  againft  Marcus  Lepidus,  whom  he  ftyled,  a 
man  void  of  courage,  deftitute  of  fortune,  a difgrace  to  his  ancef- 
tors,  and  by  no  means  lit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Aha  (a J,  which  had  then  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  fenate  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  What  was  called  want  of  courage,  according 
to  them,  was  mildnefs  of  difpofition  ; his  indigence  was  a misfor- 
tune, not  a difgrace  ; nor  could  it  be  deemed  a fiir  objedion  to 
a man,  who,  in  narrow  circumftances,  fupported  the  dignity  of 
his  anceftors,  and  lived,  in  honourable  poverty,  with  an  unble- 
miihed  charader.  He  was,  therefore,  declared  proconful  of  Alia. 
The  choice  of  a governor  to  command  in  Africa  was,  by  a decree, 
referved  for  the  decilion  of  the  emperor. 

XXXIII.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  a motion  was  made  by 
Csecina  Severus,  that  the  governors  of  provinces  fhould  be  no 
longer  accompanied  by  their  wives.  He  prefaced  the  bulinefs 
with  repeated  declarations,  that  between  him  and  his  wife,  who  had 
brought  him  fix  children,  the  trued:  harmony  fubfifted  ; and  yet 
the  law,  which  he  now  propofed,  had  ever  been  the  rule  of  his 


own 
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own  conduct;  infomuch,  that  in  a feries  of  forty  years,  during  B ^ 0 K 

which  time  he  had  ferved  as  many  campaigns,  his  wife  always  •> ^ -» 

remained  in  Italy.  “ It  was  with  good  reafon,”  he  faid,  “ that  774- 
“ in  former  times,  women  were  neither  allowed  to  viiit  the  allies 
“ of  Rome,  nor  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations. 

“ The  fofter  fex  brought  many  inconveniencies;  in  times  of  peace 
“ they  were  prone  to  luxury,  and  in  war,  eafily  alarmed.  A fe- 
“ male  train,  in  the  march  of  a Roman  army,  prefented  an  image 
“ of  favage  manners  : it  had  the  appearance  of  Barbarians  going 
“ to  battle. 

<c  That  women  are  by  nature  feeble,  and  foon  overcome  by 
“ hardlhip,  was  not  the  only  objedion  : other  qualities  entered 
“ into  the  female  character,  fuch  as  pride,  revenge,  and  cruelty, 
u and  ambition.  The  love  of  power  is  the  predominant  paflion 
“ of  the  fex,  and  in  the  exercife  of  it  they  know  no  bounds. 

“ They  appear  in  the  ranks ; they  march  with  the  troops  ; and 
“ they  entice  the  centurions  to  their  party.  We  have  feen,  in  a 
“ late  inftance,  a woman  (a)  reviewing  the  cohorts,  and  directing 
“ the  exercife  of  the  legions.  Have  we  forgot,  that  as  often  as 
6C  rapacity  and  extortion  have  been  laid  to  the  account  of  the  huff 
“ band,  the  wife  has  proved  the  principal  offender  ? She  no  fooner 
“ enters  the  province,  than  her  party  is  formed.  The  unprincipled 
“ attend  to  pay  their  homage.  She  becomes  a politician  ; fhe 
“ takes  the  lead  in  bufmefs,  and  gives  a feparate  audience.  The 
“ hufband  and  the  wife  appear  in  public  with  their  diftind  train 
“ of  attendants.  Two  (b)  tribunals  are  eflablifhed,  and  the  female 
“ edi£t,  didated  by  caprice  and  tyranny,  is  fure  to  be  obeyed.  By 
“ the  Oppian  (c)  and  other  laws,  the  wife  was  formerly  reftrained 
u within  due  bounds ; at  prefent,  all  decorum  is  laid  afide ; wo- 
“ men  give  the  law  in  families ; they  prefide  in  the  tribunals  of 
juftice,  and  afpire  to  be  commanders  in  chief.” 

Vo l.  I.  Dd 
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XXXIV.  To  this  fpeech  a fmall  number  afiented ; the  reft 
received  it  with  a murmur  of  dilapprobation.  The  bufinefs, 
they  faid,  was  not  in  form  before  the  fathers,  and  a queftion  of 
that  importance  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  debate  by  a felf- 
created  cenfor  like  Casein  a.  His  argument  was  anfwered  by 

Valerius  Meflalinus ; a man  who  derived  from  his  father 
Meflala  (a),  the  celebrated  orator,  no  inconfiderable  lhare  of 
eloquence.  “ The  rigour,”  he  faid,  “ of  ancient  manners  has 
“ taken  a milder  tone.  The  enemy  is  not  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
“and  the  provinces  have  no  hoftile  intentions.  In- favour  of 
“ the  tender  lex  forne  conceffions  ought  to  be  made,  efpecially 
“ fince  it  is  now  known  by  experience  that  the  wife,  fa* 
“ far  from  being  a burthen  to  the  province,  is  fcarcely  felt  in 
“ the  private  oeconomy  of  the  hufband.  She  is  no  more 
“ than  a lharer  in  his  fplendour  and  dignity.  In  time  of  peace 
“ what  danger  from  her  prefence  ? War,  indeed,  calls  for  vigour ;; 
“ and  men  fhould  go  unencumbered  to  the  field.  When  the 
“ campaign  is  over,  where  can  the  general  fo  well  repofe  from 
“ toil  and  labour  as  in  the  bofom  of  a wife,  whole  tendernels 
“ relieves  his  pain,  and  fweetens  every  care  ? But  women,  it 
u has  been  laid,  are  prone  to  avarice  and  ambition  : what  ihall 
“ be  faid  of  the  magillrates  ? Have  they  been  always  free  from 
“ irregular  palfions  ? and  if  not,  will  it  follow  that  men  are  to 
“ be  no  longer  trufied  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  provinces  ? 
“We  are  told,  that  the  vices  of  the  wife  have  their  influence  on 
“ the  manners  of  the  hufband  : and  is  it  therefore  true,  that  in 
“ a life  of  celibacy  we  are  fure  of  finding  unblemiihed  honour  ? 


“ The  Oppian  laws  were  formerly  deemed  expedient  : the 
“ policy  of  the  times  required  them  ; but  the  manners  have 
“ varied  fince,  and  with  the  manners  the  law  has  been  modified. . 
“ We  drive  in  vain,  under  borrowed  terms,  to  hide  our  own 

“ defeds 
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44  female  character,  the  blame  falls  on  the  hufband.  In  two  or  v v > 
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“ three  inftances  we  may  have  feen  that  the  men  were  weak  and  774. 

“ too  uxorious  : and  fhall  we  for  that  reafon  take  from  the  at. 

“ commander  of  armies  the  moft  endearing  comforts  of  mar- 
“ riage,  the  mutual  joy  in  profperity,  and,  in  affliction,  the  balm 
44  that  heals  his  borrows  ? By  the  reftraint  now  propofed,  the 
“ weaker  fex  will  be  left  in  a ftate  of  deftitution,  the  fport  of 
M their  own  caprice,  and  a prey  to  the  paffions  of  the  profligate 
44  feducer.  The  prefence  of  the  hufband  is  fcarce  fufficient  to 
44  guard  the  fandtity  of  the  marriage-bed : what  muft  be  the 
44  confequence,  if  they  are  feparated,  and,  as  it  were,  divorced 
44  for  a number  of  years  ? In  that  interval,  the  nuptial  union  may 
44  be  obliterated  from  the  mind.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  prevent 
44  diforder  in  the  provinces ; but  let  us  not  forget  the  manners 
‘‘.of  the  capital.” 

In  this  debate  Drufus  delivered  his  fentiments.  He  touched 
tipon  the  fubjeCt  of  his  own  marriage,  and  added,  that  the  princes 
of  the  imperial  houfe  were  liable  to  the  frequent  neceflity  of 
vifiting  diftant  provinces.  How  often  did  it  happen  that  Au- 
guftus  made  a progrefs  in  the  weft,  and  in  the  eaft,  accompanied 
by  Livia  his  wife  ! As  to  himfelf,  he  had  commanded  in  Illy- 
ricum,  and  was  ready,  if  the  ftate  required  it,  to  ferve  in  any 
part  of  the  empire  ; but  he  fliould  ferve  with  regret,  if  he  was 
to  -be  torn  from  an  affe&ionate  wife  (b),  the  faithful  mother  of 
all  his  children.  In  confequence  of  thefe  reafonings,  Csecina’s 
motion  fell  to  the  ground. 

XXXV.  The  fenate  at  their  next  meeting  received  letters 
from  Tiberius,  in  which,  after  complaining  obliquely  that  the 
burthen  of  all  public  bufinefs  was  thrown  on  himfelf,  he  named 
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B 00  K Manius  Lepidus  and  Junius  Blasfus  for  the  proconfulftnp  of 
Vi „ . j Africa  ; leaving  the  choice  of  one  of  them  to  the  determination 

A U C 

774.  of  the  fathers.  Both  were  heard:  Lepidus,  with  a degree  of 
21-  earneftnefs,  defined  to  be  excufed  ; alleging  the  infirmities  of  his 
eonftitution,  and  the  care  due  to  his  children,  who,  except  a 
daughter  then  fit  for  the  married  ftate,  were  all  of  tender  years. 
Lepidus  had  ftill  a better  reafon,,  but  he  chofe  to  fupprefs  it : 
it  was,  neverthelefs,  well  underftood  that  Blsefus  was  uncle  to 
Sejanus,  and  of  courfe  had  the  prevailing  influence.  Blsefus  in 
his  turn  declined  the  office,  but  with  affeCted  coynefs.  Flattery 
knew  on  which  fide  its  intereft  lay;  and,  by  confequence,  the 
ilaves  of  power  knew  how  to  conquer  fuch  feeble  reluctance. 
Blaefus  was  of  courfe  appointed. 

XXXVI.  A public  grievance,  which  had  long  been  felt 
with  fecret  difcontent,  was  foon  after  brought  before  the  fathers. 
A licentious  fpirit  of  defamation  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  reigned 
without  control.  The  vile  and  profligate  launched  out  with 
virulence  againft  the  belt  members  of  fociety,  and  the  ftatues 
of  the  Cxfiars  were  a fanCtuary,  where  the  afiaffins  of  every  honeft 
name  found  protection.  The  freedmen,.  and  even  the  flaves, 
poured  out  a torrent  of  abufe;  and,  after  lifting  their  hands  againft 
their  patrons,  or  their  mafters,  reforted  to  the  fame  afiylum,. 
where  they  grew  more  formidable  in  their  infolence.  Caius 
Ceftius,  a member  of  the  fenate,.  complained  of  this  enormity : 
“ Princes/’  he  faid,  “ reprefented  the  gods  ; but  the  gods  lent 
“ a favourable  ear  to  none  but  the  juft.  Neither  the  capitol 
w nor  the  temples  were  places  of  refuge,  where  guilt  might  find 
w a fhelter,  and  even  encouragement.  In  a late  profiecution 
“ Annia  Rufilla  was  found  guilty  of  manifeft  fraud ; and 
“ if  fuch  a woman  might  with  impunity,  in  the  forum,  and 
* even  in  the  portal  of  the  fenate,  infult  him  with  opprobrious 
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language,  and  even  with  menaces;  if  fuch  contumacy  were  B K 

u permitted,  and  the  emperor’s  ftatue  gave  a fan&ion  to  evil  v • 

u practices,  infomuch  that  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  ; all  good  774^ 
w order  was  at  an  end,  and  the  laws  were  no  better  than  a 
“ dead  letter.”  Others  fpoke  to  the  fame  efted.  Fads  ftill 
more  atrocious  were  ftated,  and,  with  one  voice,  the  whole 
aflembly  called  on  Drufus  for  exemplary  punifhment.  Rufilla 
was  cited  to  appear ; and,  being  convided,  the  fathers  ordered 
her  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  common  jail. 

XXXVII.  Confidius  fEouus  and  Cslius  Curfor,  two  Ro- 
man knights,  who  had  preferred  a falfe  charge  of  violated  ma- 
jefty  againft  Magius  Caecilianus,  then  one  of  the  praetors,  were 
for  that  offence  condemned,  at  the  defire  of  Tiberius.  From 
this  ad  of  juftice,  as  well  as  the  fentence  againft  Rufilla, 

Drufus  derived  no  fmall  fhare  of  popularity.  Men  were  willing 
to  allow  that,  by  refiding  at  Rome,  and  by  mixing  in  focial 
meetings,  he  made  fome  atonement  for  the  dark  and  fullen 
fpirit  of  his  father.  The  luxurious  paffions  of  a young  man 
were  eafily  excufed : Let  him,  faid  the  people,  indulge  his  tafte 
for  pleafure  ; let  him  pafs  his  day  in  the  glare  of  public  fpedacles,, 
and  his  night  in  focial  revelry,  rather  than  live  fequeftered 
from  mankind,  without  a joy  to  cheer  him,  in  painful  vigils  and 
the  gloom  of  folitude  brooding  over  his  cares,  and  thinking  only 
to  engender  mifchief. 

XXXVIII.  The  ruin  of  eminent  citizens  had  not  yet  appeafed 
the  rage  of  Tiberius  and  his  crew  of  informers.  An  accufation. 
was  preferred  by  Ancharius  Prifcus  againft  Casfius  Cordus,  pro- 
conful  of  Crete,  for  peculation  and  violated  majefty.  The  laft 
article  was,  at  that  time,  the  burthen  of  every  profecution  (a). 

5 Antiftius. 
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C °in  K A lt^"llls  ^retus5  a man  °f  the  firft  cotifequence  in  Macedonia  (b J, 

^ v > had  been  accufed  of  adultery,  and  acquitted.  This  gave  urn- 

^774-  brage  to  Tiberius.  He  cenfured  the  judges,  and  ordered  Vetus 

21*  to  be  tried  on  the  ufual  charge  of  violated  majefty.  He  repre- 

fented  him  as  a man  of  a turbulent  fpirit,  and  an  accomplice 
with  Rhefcuporis  at  die  time,  when  that  Barbarian,  having  put 
his  nephew  Cotys  to  death,  was  on  the  eve  of  a war  with  Rome. 
Vetus  fell  a facrifice.  He  was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
with  an  additional  fentence,  that  he  fiiould  be  confined  to  fome 
illand  not  contiguous  either  to  Macedonia  or  Thrace. 

Since  the  partition  of  the  latter  kingdom  between  Rhseme- 
talces  and  the  fons  of  Cotys,  to  whom  Trebellienus  Rufus  was 
appointed  guardian,  that  country  continued  in  a ftate  of  tumult 
and  hoftility  to  Rome.  The  people  faw,  with  minds  exafperated, 
the  grievances  inflicted  on  the  natives,  and,  having  no  profpeCt 
of  redrefs,  accufed  Trebellienus  no  lefs  than  Rhsemetalces.  In 
the  fame  juncture  the  Caclaletans,  the  Odryfasans,  Dians,  and 
other  adjacent  Rates,  in  one  general  revolt,  had  recourfe  to 
arms.  They  took  the  field  under  their  own  refpeCtive  chiefs, 
men  of  no  confideration,  and  all  by  their  meannefs  and  inca- 
pacity reduced  to  one  common  level.  Hence  no  concerted 
plan,  no  fpirit  of  union.  By  one  party  the  country  was  laid 
wafte  ; another  palled  over  Mount  Hamius,  with  a defign  to 
draw  diftant  nations  into  their  confederacy;  while  the  moll  nu- 
merous and  bell  dilciplined  troops  fat  down  before  Philippopolis 
(a  city  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon),  and  there  held  Rhceme- 
talces  clofely  belieged. 

XXXIX.  On  the  firft  intelligence  of  this  revolt,  Publius 
Velleius  (a),  who  commanded  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fent  a detachment  of  horfe  and  light  infantry  in  purfuit  of  the 

inlur- 
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mfurgerits,  who  fpread  themfelves  over  the  country,  either  with  B K 
a view  to  plunder,  or  to  reinforce  their  numbers.  He  himfelf  ' > 

r a.  U.  C. 

marched  in  force  to  raife  the  liege.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  every  774- 
quarter:  the  freebooters  were  put  to  the  fword  ; and  diflenfions 
breaking  out  among  the  befiegers,  Rhsemetalces  made  a fally 
in  the  moment  when  the  Roman  army  came  up  to  his  relief. 

The  Barbarians  abandoned  the  place.  Of  thefe  events,  however 
profperous,  there  is  no  room  to  fpeak  in  the  pomp  of  military 
language : a rabble  of  favages  without  difcipline,.  and  almoft 
without  weapons,  cannot  be  called  an  army ; nor  was  that  a 
battle,  where  the  enemy  was  cut  to  pieces,  without  the  effulion 
of  Roman  blood. 

XL.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  a rebellion  broke  out 
among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  occalioned  by  the  load  of  debt  that 
opprelTed  the  common  people.  The  principal  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  Julius  Florus  and  Julius  Sacrovir  ; the  former  a man 
of  weight  among  the  Treviri,  and  the  latter  among  the  iEduans. 

They  were  both  of  illuftrious  birth.  Their  anceftors  had  de- 
ferved’  well  of  the  Romans,  and,  for  their  fervices,  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  at  a time  when  that  privilege  was  rare,  and 
the  reward  of  merit  only.  By  thefe  incendiaries  fecret  meetings 
were  held;  the  fierce  and  daring  were  drawn  into  the  league, 
together  with  fuch  as  languifhed  in  poverty,  or,  being  confcious 
of  their  crimes,  had  nothing  left  but  to  grow  defperate  in  guilt. 

Florus  undertook  to  kindle  the  name  of  rebellion  in  Belgia ; 
and  Sacrovir  to  roufe  the  neighbouring  Gauls.  The  plan  thus 
fettled,  they  caballed  in  private,  held  frequent  meetings,  and  left 
no  topic  untouched  that  could  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people. 
“Tributes,”  they  faid,  “ were  levied  with  unabating  rigour; 

“ ufurious  intereft  oppreffed  the  poor,  and  their  haughty  mafters 
“ continued  to  lord  it  over  them,  with  pride  and  arrogance. 

“ By 
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“ By  the  murder  of  Germanicus,  difaffe&ion  was  diftufed  among 
u the  legions,  and  the  opportunity  to  ftrike  the  blow  for  liberty 
“ was  now  arrived.  Refle£t  on  the  numbers  we  can  bring  into 
“ the  field  : remember  the  impoveriihied  ftate  of  Italy.  At  Rome 
“ every  warlike  principle  is  extinguifhed.  The  ftrength  of  their 
armies  is  mouldered  away.  They  have  no  national  ftrength, 
“ but  depend  altogether  on  foreign  nations  to  fight  their  battles.” 

XL I.  A general  fpirit  of  revolt  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Gaul.  Scarce  a city  was  free  from  commotion.  The  flame 
blazed  out  among  the  Andecavians  and  the  people  of  Tours ; 
but  by  the  diligence  of  Acilius  Aviola  (a),  who  marched  from 
Lyons  at  the  head  of  a cohort,  the  infurgents  in  the  former 
province  were  reduced  to  obedience.  The  fame  commander, 
with  a legionary  force,  detached  by  Vifellius  Varro,  from  the 
Lower  Germany,  marched  into  the  territory  of  Tours,  and 
quelled  the  infurredtion.  In  this  expedition  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  in  Gaul  joined  the  Roman  army,  not  with  zeal  for 
the  caufe,  but  pretending  friendftiip,  in  order,  with  hirer  effedl, 
to  be  traitors  in  the  end.  Even  Sacrovir  fought  with  the  Ro- 
mans : he  was  feen  in  the  heat  of  adtion  with  his  head  unco- 
vered, in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  to  fignalize  his  courage  and 
fidelity ; but  in  truth,  as  was  afterwards  collected  from  the  pri- 
foners,  to  avoid  being  aimed  at  by  the  darts  of  his  countrymen. 
An  account  of  thefe  difturbances  was  tranfmitted  to  Tiberius. 
He  doubted  the  intelligence,  and  by  his  indecifion  prolonged 
the  war. 

XLII.  Julius  Florus,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  exert 
his  moft  vigorous  efforts.  A regiment  of  horle,  railed  formerly 
among  the  Treviri,  but  trained  to  the  Roman  difcipline,  hap- 
pened to  lie  quartered  at  Treves.  Fie  tampered  with  thofe 

troops, 
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troops,  in  hopes  of  beginning  the  war  by  a general  maflacre  of  B l/,  j°  K 
the  Roman  merchants.  A fmall  number  liftened  to  his  advice,  ' v ’ 

A IT.  C. 

but  the  reft  continued  in  their  duty.  Florus  was  followed  by  a 774- 

rabble  of  debtors,  and  a number  of  his  own  dependants.  He  n- 

marched  towards  the  foreft  of  Arden  (a),  but  was  intercepted 
by  the  legions  detached  by  Vifellius  and  Caius  Silius  from  the 
two  armies  on  the  Rhine.  A party  of  thofe  troops  was  ordered 
forward  under  the  command  of  Julius  Indus,  a native  of  Treves, 
who  was  then  at  variance  with  Florus,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
burned  with  impatience  to  encounter  his  enemy.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  and  over  an  ill-appointed  and  undifciplined 
multitude  gained  a complete  victory.  Florus  lay  for  fome  time 
concealed  in  lurking-places  ; but  at  length  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  elude  the  fearch  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  and  feeing  the  defiles 
and  pafles  guarded  on  every  fide,  he  died  by  his  own  fword. 

The  people  of  Treves,  after  this  event,  returned  to  their  duty. 

XLIII.  The  fEduan  commotions  were  not  fo  eafily  quelled. 

The  ftate  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  force  neceffary  to 
fubdue  the  infurreCtion  lay  at  a confiderable  diftance.  Sacrovir 
ftrained  every  nerve  to  fupport  his  caufe.  He  feized  the  city 
of  Auguftodunum,  the  capital  of  the  iEduans,  and  took  into 
his  cuftody  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  who  reforted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  to  a fchool  of  fcience  and  liberal  edu- 
cation. By  detaining  thofe  pledges,  he  hoped  to  attach  to  his 
intereft  their  parents  and  relations.  He  fupplied  the  young 
men  with  arms,  which  had  been  prepared  with  fecrecy  by  his 
directions.  His  numbers  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  forty  thou- 
fand,  a fifth  part  of  which  were  armed  after  the  manner  of  the 
legions;  the  reft  carried  hunting-poles,  knives,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  the  chafe.  He  had,  befides,  prefled  into  his  fervice 
a body  of  Haves  reared  up  to  the  trade  of  gladiators,  and,  accord- 
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mg  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  clad  with  an  entire  plate  of 
iron.  In  the  language  of  Gaul  they  were  called  Cru pella - 
rians.  Their  armour  was  impenetrable  to  the  broke  of  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  fame  time  rendered  the  men  too  unwieldy  for 
the  attack.  The  adjoining  provinces  had  not  taken  up  arms  ; but 
a number  of  individuals  caught  the  infection,  and  joined  the 
rebel  army.  Sacrovir  gained  a further  advantage  from  the 
jealoufies  fubfifting  between  the  Roman  generals  (a).  Each 
claimed  to  himfelf  the  conduct  of  the  war  ; and  the  difpute  con- 
tinued till  Varro,  finding  himfelf  impaired  by  age,  gave  up  the 
point  to  Silius,  who  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  his  days. 

XLIV.  Meanwhile  a report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that  not 
only  the  fEduans  and  the  Treviri,  but  feveral  other  cities  of  Gaul, 
to  the  number  of  fixty-four,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Ger- 
many, it  was  added,  had  joined  the  league ; and  Spain  was 
wavering.  The  rumour,  as  ufually  happens,  was  magnified  by 
the  credulity  of  the  populace.  Good  men  felt  for  their  country  : 
the  greater  part,  detefting  the  prefent  fyftem,  and  wiffiing  for 
nothing  fo-  much  as  a change,  enjoyed  the  confufion,  and  tri- 
umphed in  the  common  danger.  Inventive  did  not  fpare  Tibe- 
rius. “ In  a difficult  and  alarming  crifis,  he  was  buly  in  fettling 
“ the  forms  of  fome  new  profecution.  Did  he  mean  to  proceed 
“ by  way  of  information  againft  Julius  Sacrovir  ? Was  that 
“ chieftain  to  be  accufed  of  violated  majefty?  The  revolt  plainly 
“ (hewed  that  there  dill  exifted  men  of  undaunted  valour,  who 
“ were  refolved,  at  the  point  of  the  fword,  to  defy  Ins  letters 
“ written  in  blood  to  the  fenate ; and  war,  with  all  its  dangers, 
“ was  preferable  to  a fanguinary  peace  under  a defpotic  tyrant.” 
Amidft  thefe  murmurs  of  difcontent,  Tiberius  appeared  with  an 
unruffled  temper,  never  once  changing  his  look,  his  place  of 
abode,  or  his  habits  of  life.  Is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  magna- 
nimity ? 
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nimity  ? or  did  he  know,  by  fecret  intelligence,  that  the  whole  B K 

was  either  falfe,  or  magnified  beyond  the  truth  ? v v ’ 
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XLV.  Silius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  fent  before  him  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  marched  at  the  head  of  two  legions  into  the 
territory  of  the  Sequanians,  a people  at  the  extremity  of  Gaul, 
bordering  on  the  iEduans,  and  confederates  in  the  war.  He 
laid  wade  the  country,  and  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  to 
Auguftodunum.  Nothing  could  equal  the  ardour  of  the  legions: 
the  ftandard-bearers  with  emulation  gave  every  proof  of  their 
alacrity  ; the  common  foldiers  declared,  with  one  voice,  that 
they  wanted  no  repofe  ; the  night  ought  not  to  be  loft  in  lleep  ; 
let  them  but  fee  the  enemy,  they  afked  no  more;  victory  was 
fure  to  follow.  At  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  Augufto- 
dunum  Sacrovir  appeared  in  force.  His  line  of  battle  was 
formed  on  the  open  plain.  The  gladiators,  in  complete  armour, 
were  ftationed  in  the  centre ; his  cohorts  in  the  two  wings,  and 
his  half-armed  multitude  in  the  rear.  He  was  himfelf  mounted 
on  a fuperb  horfe,  attended  by  a number  of  chiefs.  He  rode 
through  the  ranks,  haranguing  his  men  : he  called  to  mind  the 
glory  of  their  anceftors  (a),  their  brave  exploits  againft  the 
Romans,  and  the  eternal  honour  of  fucceeding  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty.  A defeat,  he  laid,  would  bring  with  it  infamy,  and 
chains,  and  bondage. 

XLVI.  The  fpeech  -was  fhort,  and  the  foldiers  heard  it 
without  emotion.  The  legions  advanced  in  regular  order.  A 
band  of  raw  recruits,  lately  levied  in  the  towns  of  Gaul,  could 
not  fuftain  a fight  fo  terrible.  The  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears 
were  loft  in  confufion.  By  the  Romans  victory  was  already 
anticipated.  To  exhort  them  was  unneceftary,  yet  Silius  thought 
proper  to  inflame  their  ardour.  “ The  difgrace,”  he  faid,  “ would 
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“ be  great,  if  the  viddorious  legions,  who  had  conquered  in  Ger- 
“ many,  were  now  to  confider  the  Gauls  as  an  equal  enemy. 
“ The  rebels  of  Tours  have  been  chaftifed  by  a fmgle  cohort ; 
“ a detachment  of  the  cavalry  crufhed  the  infurgents  at  Treves  ; 
“ and  a handful  of  this  very  army  gave  the  Sequanians  a total 
“ overthrow.  The  iEduans  are  now  before  you  ; not  an  army, 
“ but  an  effeminate  race,  abounding  in  wealth,  and  enervated  by 
“ luxury.  Charge  with  valour,  and  to  purfue  the  runaways. 
“ will  be  your  only  trouble.”  This  fpeech  was  received  with 
a general  Ihout.  The  rebels  were  foon  hemmed  in  by  the  ca- 
valry ; the  front  of  their  line  gave  way  at  the  hr  ft  onfet  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  wings  were  put  to  flight.  The  men  in  iron 
armour  ftill  kept  their  ranks.  No  impreflion  could  be  made  by 
f words  and  javelins.  The  Romans  had  recourfe  to  their  hatchets 
and  pickaxes.  With  thefe,  as  if  battering  a wall,  they  fell  upon 
the  enormous  load,  and  crufhed  both  men  and  armour.  Some 
attacked  with  clubs  and  pitchforks.  The  unwieldy  and  defence- 
lefs  enemy  lay  on  the  ground,  an  inanimate  mafs,  without  an 
effort  to  rife.  Sacrovir  threw  himfelf  into  the  town  of  Augufto- 
dunum,  but  in  a fhort  time,  fearing  to  be  given  up  a prifoner, 
withdrew,  with  his  moft  faithful  adherents,  to  a villa  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His  followers, 
having  firft  fet  fire  to  the  place,  turned  their  fwords  againfl: 
themfelves,  and  periffied  in  one  general  carnage. 


XLVII.  Tiberius,  at  length,  thought  fit  to  write  to  the 
fenate  on  the  fubje£t  of  thefe  commotions.  In  one  and  the  fame 
letter  he  gave  an  account  of  the  war  begun  and  ended.  He 
neither  magnified  nor  difguifed  the  truth,  but  in  plain  terms 
aferibed  the  whole  fuccefs  to  the  valour  of  his  officers,  and  the 
wifdom  of  his  councils.  Why  he  did  not  go  in  perfon,  or  fend 
his  fon  Drufus,  the  fame  letter  explained  his  reafons : “ The 
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“ extent  and  majefty  of  the  empire  claimed  his  utmoft  care. 
“ It  was  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  prince,  on  the  revolt  of  one 
“ or  two  cities,  to  relinquish  the  feat  of  government.  But  now, 
“ lince  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  under  any  kind  of  alarm, 
“ it  was  his  intention  to  lhew  himfelf  to  the  provinces,  in  order, 
“ by  his  prefence,  to  allay  the  ferment,  and  reStore  the  public 
“ tranquillity.”  Vows  for  his  return,  and  folemn  feftivals,  with 
other  ufual  ceremonies,  were  decreed  by  the  Senate.  Dolabella, 
intending  to  dilplay  his  genius  in  the  trade  of  flattery,  Succeeded 
fo  far  as  to  Shew  his  meannefs  and  ablurdity.  He  propofed  that 
the  emperor,  on  his  return  from  Campania,  Should  enter  the  city 
with  the  fplendour  of  an  ovation.  This  occafioned  a letter  to  the 
Senate  from  Tiberius,  wherein  he  obferved,  “ that  after  conquer- 
“ ing  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  having  in  his  youth  received 
“ and  declined  triumphal  honours,  he  was  not  Such  a novice 
u to  glory  as  to  defire,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  the  vain  parade 
“ of  a public  entry,  for  an  excurfion  that  was  little  more  than  a 
“ party  of  pleafure  to  the  Suburbs  of  Rome.” 
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XLVIII.  About  this  time  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  Senate,  re- 
questing that  a public  funeral  might  be  decreed  to  Sulpicius 
Quirinius  (a)  ; a man  no  way  related  to  the  ancient  patrician  fa- 
mily of  the  Sulpicii.  He  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  a municipal  town  r 
he  diilinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  military  Services,  had  considerable 
talents  for  buiinefs,  and  was  railed  by  Auguftus  to  the  honour 
of  the  confulfhip.  Having  afterwards  Stormed  and  taken  the 
Strong  holds  of  the  Homonadenfians  in  Cilicia,  he  obtained  tri- 
umphal honours.  He  attended  Caius  Csefar  in  his  expedition 
to  Armenia,  the  chief  director  of  his  councils,  and  made  ufe  of 
that  opportunity  to  pay  his  court,  with  Secrecy,  to  Tiberius,  while 
that  prince  relided  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes.  This  anecdote  Tibe- 
rius mentioned  in  his  letter;  declaring  himfelf,  in  gracious  terms, 

well 
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B *11 1*  K we^  P^ea^  with  the  good  offices  of  Quirinius,  and,  at  the  fame 
> v > time,  refleding  with  a degree  of  acrimony  on  Marcus  Lollius,  to 

-74-  whole  conduct  he  imputed  the  diffienfions  between  himfelf  and 

a.  d.  t 1 

Caius  Caelar.  But  the  charader  of  Quirinius  was  held  in  no 
efteem  : his  unrelenting  profecution  of  Lepida,  already  related, 
was  ilill  remembered  ; and  the  fordid  avarice  of  the  man,  even  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  height  of  power,  left  a ftain  upon  his  memory. 

XLIX.  The  year  clofed  with  a profecution  of  a lingular 
nature.  Caius  Lutorius  Prifcus,  a Roman  knight,  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  applauded  poem  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  for 
his  compolition  had  received  a reward  from  Tiberius.  The  crime 
laid  to  his  charge  was,  that,  when  Drufus  ldfy  ill,  he  prepared  ano- 
ther elegy,  from  which  he  hoped,  if  the  young  prince  died,  to 
derive  ftill  greater  emolument.  With  the  vanity  of  a poet  Luto- 
rius read  his  verfes  at  the  houfe  of  Publius  Petronius,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  Vitellia,  the  mother-in-law  of  that  fenator.  Several  wo- 
men of  diftindion  were  of  the  party.  As  foon  as  the  profecutor 
opened  the  heads  of  his  accufation,  the  confidential  friends  of  the 
author  were  ftruck  with  terror.  The  fad  was  admitted  by  all, 
except  Vitellia  : ffie  had  the  memory  of  a liberal-minded  woman, 
and  could  recoiled;  nothing.  Credit,  however,  was  given  to  the 
reft  of  the  evidence.  Haterius  Agrippa,  conful  eled,  was  the 
firft  to  give  his  opinion:  he  propofed  that  the  unfortunate  poet 
fhould  fuffer  death. 

L.  Manius  Lepidus  oppofed  the  motion.  Hefpokeas  fol- 
lows : “ If  in  our  deliberations,  confcript  fathers,  we  advert  to 
“ nothing  but  the  flagitious  fentiments,  by  which  Lutorius  has 
“ difeovered  the  malignity  of  his  heart,  and  wounded  the  ear  of 
“ others,  neither  the  dungeon,  nor  the  rope,  nor  the  torments, 
“ which  the  law  ordains  for  Haves,  would  be  adecpiate  to  the  enor- 
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u mity  of  his  guilt.  But  on  the  other  hand,  however  great  the  E O p K 

“ depravity  of  mankind,  there  are  degrees  of  punifhmcnt.  The  *■ v > 

“ clemency  of  the  prince  interpofes  often  to  mitigate  the  rigour  ’774. 

“ of  the  law ; the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  has  delivered  down  21. 

“ to  us  a fyftem  of  juftice  founded  in  mercy,  and  you  have,  on 
“ many  occalions,  followed  their  example.  If  between  error  in 
“judgment  and  malignity  of  heart  a diftindion  is  to  be  made  ; 

“ if  words  and  criminal  adions  are  not  to  be  confounded,  the 
“ cafe  before  us  admits  a fentence,  which  at  once  will  reach  the 
“ offence,  and  leave  us  no  reafon  to  blufh  either  for  our  modera- 
“ tion  or  our  feverity.  The  complaints  of  the  emperor,  when 
“ the  guilty,  by  a voluntary  death,  have  prevented  the  effed  of 
“ his  clemency,  have  been  heard  by  us  all.  Lutorius  lives  ; and 
“ fhould  he  continue  to  do  fo,  will  the  ftate  be  in  danger  ? His 
“ death  will  neither  promote  the  public  intereft,  nor  ferve  as  an 
“ example  to  others.  Produdions  fuch  as  his,  the  effufions  of 
“ a wild  and  irregular  fancy,  may  well  be  left  to  flutter  for  a 
“ time,  and  then,  like  all  frivolous  things,  to  be  forgotten.  No* 

“ thing  ferious  or  important  is  to  be  expeded  from  him,  who  be- 
“ trays  himfelf,  not  in  the  hearing  of  men,  but  in  a circle  of  wo- 
“ men.  And  yet  my  voice  is  againfl:  him  : let  him  be  condemned 
“ to  exile  ; let  his  effeds  be  confifcated  ; let  fire  and  water  be  in- 
“ terdided.  This  is  my  opinion,  the  fame  as  I fhould  give,  had 
“ he  been  in  due  form  convided  on  the  law  of  violated  majefty.” 

LI.  Rubellius  Blandus,  of  conlular  rank,  was  the  only 
perfon  that  affented  to  the  opinion  of  Lepidus.  The  refl  concurred 
with  Agrippa.  The  poet  was  hurried  away,  and  flrangled  in  a 
dungeon.  Concerning  thele  proceedings  Tiberius  wrote  to  the 
fenate  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  ambiguous  and  inexplicable..  He  com- 
mended the  zeal  of  the  fathers,  even  in  a matter  of  no  importance, 
but  defired  that,  for  the  future,  words  alone  fhould  not  be  pu- 
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nifhed  with  fo  much  precipitation.  He  praifed  the  humanity  of 
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Lepidus,  yet  found  no  fault  with  Agrippa.  This  produced  a de- 
cree, by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  no  fentence  of  condemnation 


after  palling  it ; and,  in  the  interval,  execution  was  to  be  fuf- 
pended.  The  fathers,  however,  were  not  to  have  the  power  of 
rejudging  their  own  adts,  or  revoking  their  fentence.  The  appeal 
was  to  be  to  Tiberius,  and  no  time  could  foften  that  implacable 
temper. 

L II.  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Deciinus  Haterius  were  the  next 
con  fills.  The  year  was  free  from  foreign  commotions ; but  at 
Rome  new  laws  were  expected  to  check  the  growth  of  luxury, 
and  that  apprehenfion  fpread  a general  alarm.  The  prodigality  (a) 
of  the  times  had  rifen  to  the  highell  pitch.  In  many  articles  of 
expence,  and  thofe  the  heavieft,  the  real  price  might  be  concealed; 
but  the  coft  of  the  table  was  too  well  underftood.  The  profufion, 
with  which  luxury  was  maintained,  could  not  remain  a l'eeret.  It 
was  therefore  apprehended,  that  a prince,  addicted  to  the  fru- 
gality of  ancient  manners,  would  endeavour  by  fevere  regulations 
to  control  the  milchief. 

The  fubjedt  was  opened  in  the  fenate  by  Caius  Bibulus,  one 
of  the  asdiles : his  colleagues  joined  to  fupport  him.  They 
Hated  that  the  fumptuary  laws  were  fallen  into  contempt.  The 
extravagance  in  furniture  and  utenfils,  though  prohibited, ^grew 
every  day  more  enormous,  infomuch  that,  by  moderate  penalties, 
the  mifchief  was  not  to  be  cured.  The  fenate,  without  further, 
debate,  referred  the  whole  to  the  confideration  of  the  emperor. 
Tiberius  weighed  every  circumftance : he  knew  that  pafiions, 
which  had  taken  root,  could  not  be  eaiily  weeded  out  of  the  heart: 
he  conlidered  how  far  coercive  meafures  might  be  a public  griev- 
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lhould,  for  the  future,  be  fent  to  the  treafury,  till  the  tenth  day 
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ance.  If  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  gave  a victory  to  vice,  the  de-^ 
feat  he  faw  would  be  a difgrace  to  government ; and  the  neceffity 
of  waging  continual  war  againft  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the 
mod  eminent  citizens,  was  what  he  wilhed  to  avoid.  After  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  fent  his  thoughts  in  writing  to  the  fenate,  in 
fubftance  as  follows : 
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Lin.  “ Upon  any  other  queftion,  confcript  fathers,  it  would 
u perhaps  be  expedient,  that  I fhould  attend  the  debate  in  perfon, 
“ and,  in  my  place,  lay  before  you  what  I conceive  to-  be  for  the 
“ advantage  of.  the  commonwealth.  At  prefent,  it  may  be  better 
“ that  my  eyes  fhould  not  lurvey  the  feene.  In  fo  mixed  an 
“ affembly,  many,  no  doubt,  by  their  looks  and  manner,  might 
“ be  apt  to  betray  a confcioufnefs  of  their  own  vicious  habits. 
“ The  attention  of  the  fenate  would  naturally  fix  upon  fuch 
<c  men,  and  I fhould,  of  courfe,  be  led  to  watch  their  behaviour  -: 
u in  that  cafe,  the  guilty  would,  as  it  were,  be  taken  in  the  faCt. 
cc  Had  the  rediles,  whole  zeal  deferves  commendation,  applied 
in  the  firft  inftance  to  me,  I fhould,  perhaps,  have  thought  it 
“ advifable  to  connive  at  vices  that  have  gathered  ftrength  from 
<c  time,  rather  than  expofe  to  the  world  the  inveteracy  of  the  mif- 
“ chief,  and  the  feeblenefs  of  legal  remedies.  Thofe  magiftrates, 
“ it  muft  be  acknowledged,  -have  performed  their  duty,  with  a 
“ lpirit  which  every  civil  officer  Would  do  well  to  emulate.  As 
“ to  myfelf,  to  remain  filent,  were  a defertion  of  the  public  ; 
“ and  to  fpeak  out,  may  be  impolitic.  The  part  which  I fuftain 
“ is  neither  that  of  sedile,  praetor,  or  conlul.  From  the  emperor 
“ fomething  more  than  the  minute  detail  of  bufinefs  is  expeded. 
“ The  pre-eminence  is  painful,  while  individuals  claim  the  merit 
of  all  the  good  that  is  done,  and,  if  men  tranfgrefs,  the  blame  is 
4‘  transferred  to  the  prince.  At  the  expence  of  one,  all  are  guilty. 
w If  a reform  is  in  truth  intended,  where  muft  it  begin  ? and 
Vol.  L F f “ how 
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“ how  am  I to  reftore  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  times  ? Mu  ft  I 
“ abridge  your  villas,  thofe  vaft  domains,  where  tra&s  of  land  are 
“ laid  out  for  ornament  ? Mu  ft  I retrench  the  number  of  Haves, 
“ fo  great  at  prefent  that  every  family  feems  a nation  in  itfelf? 
“ What  fhall  be  laid  of  mafly  heaps  of  gold  and  filver  ? of  ftatues 
“ wrought  in  brafs,  and  an  infinite  collection  of  pictures,  all 
indeed  highly  finifhed,  the  perfection  of  art  ? How  lhall  we 
“ reform  the  tafte  for  drefs,  which,  according  to  the  reigning 
il  falhion,  is  fo  exquifitely  nice,  that  the  (a)  fexes  are  fcarce 
<f'  diftinguiftied  ? How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  articles 
“ of  female  vanity,  and,  in  particular,  with  that  rage  for  jewels 
“ and  precious  trinkets,  which  drains  the  empire  of  its  wealth, 
u and  fends,  in  exchange  for  bawbles,  the  money  of  the  common- 
“ wealth  to  foreign  nations,  and  even  to  the  enemies  of  Rome  ?• 
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LIV.  “ Th  at  thefe  abufes  are  the  fubjedl  of  difcuflion  at  every 
table,  and  the  topic  of  complaint  in  all  private  circles,  I am  not 
now  to  learn.  And  yet,  let  a law  be  made  with  proper  fanc- 
tions,  and  the  very  men,  who  call  for  a reform,  will  be  the  fii  ll 
to  make  objections.  The  public  peace,  they  will  fay,  is  difturb- 
ed  ; illuftrious  families  are  in  danger  of  ruin  ; and  all,  without 
diftinCtion,  mull  live  in  dread  of  rigorous  enquiries,  and  the 
harpies  of  the  law.  It  is  with  the  body  politic  as  the  body 
natural : in  the  latter,  chronical  diforders,  in  time  grown  obfti- 
nate,  call  for  liarfh  and  violent  remedies,  juft  fo  in  the  diftem- 
pers  of  the  mind : the  heart,  fick  to  the  very  core  with  vice, 
corrupted  and  corrupting,  requires  an  antidote  as  ftrong  as  the 
poifon  that  inflames  our  paffions.  Many  wholefome  laws  were 
made  by  our  anceftors,  and  many  by  Auguftus  : the  former  are 
grown  obfolete  ; and  the  latter  (to  the  difgrace  of  the  age) 
are  fallen  into  contempt,  and,  by  confequcnce,  luxury  riots 
without  control.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : while  there  is  no 
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“ law  in  force  to  prevent  abufes,  men  proceed  with  caution,  that  B ^ p K 
“ the  magnitude  of  the  mifchief  may  not  provoke  the  authority  of  1 v > 
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“the  legiilature  ; but  when  pofitive  inftitutions  are  found  inade-  775- 
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“ quate,  the  cale  is  very  different : unbridled  paffions  take  their 

“ courfe  with  impunity,  and  all  tranfgrefs  without  fear  or  fhame. 

“ Why  was  frugality  the  practice  of  ancient  times  ? Becaufe 
“ each  individual  was  a law  to  himfelf;  becaule  he  knew  how  to 
“ moderate  his  defires;  becaufe  we  were  then  the  inhabitants  of  a 
“ fingle  city.  Even  Italy,  when  reduced  to  fubjedion,  afforded 
“ but  few  incentives  to  luxury.  Foreign  victories  taught  us  to 
“ diffipate  the  property  of  others  ; and  the  civil  wars  made  us  pro- 
“ digal  of  our  own.  But  after  all,  is  the  mifchief,  which  the 
“ asdiles  make  the  ground  of  their  complaint,  the  worft  of 
“ our  grievances  ? Compare  it  with  other  evils,  and  it  vanifhes 
“ into  nothing.  Italy  hands  in  need  of  foreign  fupplies,  and  yet 
“ no  reformer  tells  us,  how  much  the  commonwealth  is  every 
“ day  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  produce  of 
“ colonies  is  imported  to  maintain  our  pride  and  luxury,  to  feed 
“ the  mailer  of  the  foil,  and  to  fupply  his  Haves  with  the  neceffa- 
“ ries  of  life.  Should  thofe  refources  fail,  will  our  groves,  our 
“ villas,  and  our  fpacious  pleafure-grounds  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
“ our  wants  ? That  care  is  left  to  the  fovereign.  Should  he  nee- 
“ led  that  effential  duty,  the  commonwealth  is  loft.  With  re- 
“ gard  to  other  evils,  the  remedy  is  in  the  breaft  of  every  indivi- 
“ dual.  Men  of  rank  may  be  reftruined  by  principle,  the  poor 
“ by  indigence,  and  the  rich  by  fatiety.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments. 

M If,  notwithftanding,  any  magiftrate  fhould  be  of  opinion  that 
“ more  may  be  done  ; if  he  feels  within  himfelf  vigour  and  in- 
“ duftry  to  oppofe  the  torrent;  I honour  the  firmnefs  of  his  cha- 
“ rader,  and  cheerfully  refign  to  abler  hands  a great  part  of  my 
“ own  foiicitude.  But  when  he  has  declaimed  againft  corruption, 
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“ if  his  zeal  is  to  evaporate  in  a florid  ipeech ; if  the  violence  of 
“ party-refentments,  which  his  patriot  cares  have  roufed,  is  to 
“ point  at  me,  while  the  cenfor  of  the  manners  enjoys  the  fame 
“ of  his  eloquence  ; believe  me,  confcript  fathers,  I am  not  more 
“ than  another  ambitious  of  making  enemies.  To  encounter 
“ animofities,  for  the  mod  part  unprovoked,  and  often  unjuft,  is 
“ too  much  my  ,lot  at  prefent ; and  yet,  for  the  intereft  of  the 
u community,  it  is  a tax  which  I am  willing  to  pay.  But  if  I 
“ deprecate  new  hoftilities,  permit  me,  with  your  confent,  to 
u avoid  all  fuch  as  may  be  excited  without  due  confideration,  ufe- 
“ lefs  to  the  Hate,  and  to  me  big  with  every  difad  vantage.” 

LV.  This  letter  being  read,  the  fenate  releafed  the  amiles  from 
all  farther  care  about  the  bufmefs.  Luxury  went  on  with  bound- 
lei's  profufion.  It  began  foon  after  the  battle  of  Adtium  (aj,  and 
continued  to  flourifh,  for  the  fpace  of  a century,  down  to  the  time 
when  Galba  attained  the  imperial  dignity.  At  that  period  the 
manners  changed,  and  temperance  became  the  fafhiom  Of  this 
revolution  in  the  modes  of  life  a fhort  account  will  not  be  impro- 
per. While  the  old  conftitution  ftill  fubftfted,  pomp  and  fplen- 
dour  were  often  the  ruin  of  the  rnoft  illuftrious  families.  To  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  populace,  and  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
including  even  kings  and  princes,  was  the  great  objedl  of  a Ro- 
man citizen.  In  proportion  to  his  wealth,  his  grandeur,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  retinue,  his  importance  rofe,  and  with  it  the 
number  of  his  clients.  But  when  the  beft  blood  in  Rome  was 
fpilt  by  imperial  tyranny,  and  to  be  eminent  was  to  be  marked 
out  for  deftrudlion  ; it  became  the  intereft  of  the  great  to  lay 
afide  all  vain  oftentation,  and  adopt  a more  humble  plan  of 
life.  At  the  fame  time,  a new  race  of  men  from  the  municipal 
towns,  the  colonies,  and  the  provinces,  found  their  way,  not 
only  to  Rome,  but  even  into  the  fenate.  The  ftrangers,  thus 
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Incorporated,  brought  with  them  their  natural  parfimony.  In  B K 

the  courfe  of  a long  life  many  of  them,  either  by  their  own  fru-  v * > 

gality,  or  a tide  of  fuccefs  in  their  affairs,  accumulated  immode-  ri ^ 
rate  riches  ; yet  even  in  affluence  avarice  was  their  ruling  pafflon.  «• 

But  the  caufe,  which,  above  all  others,  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  ancient  oeconomy,  was  the  character  of  Vefpafian  ; a man  of 
primitive  temperance  and  rigid  aufterity,  All  agreed  to  imitate 
fo  excellent  a model.  Refpedt  for  the  prince  did  more  than  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.  And  yet,  it  may  be  true,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  a principle  of  rotation,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  manners,  like  the  feafons,  are  fubjedt  to 
periodical  changes.  Nor  is  it  certain  that,,  in  the  former  ages  of 
the  world,  every  thing  was  better  than  in  the  times  that  fucceeded. 

The  prefent  age  has  produced,  in  moral  conduit  and  the  liberal 
arts,  a number  of  bright  examples,  which  pcfterity  will  do  wrell 
to  imitate.  May  the  conteft  with  antiquity  continue  ! but  let  it 
be  a generous  emulation  for  fuperior  virtue ; and  may  that  fpirit 
go  down  to  future  times  ! 


LVI.  Tiberius  gained  by  thefe  proceedings  a confiderable 
fhare  of  popularity.  His  moderation,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  in- 
tended reform,  gave  fatisfadlion  to  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The 
people  faw,  with  pleafure,  the  tribe  of  informers  difappointed  in 
their  views.  In  this  favourable  moment,  Tiberius,  by  letters  to 
the  fenate,  d-e  fired  that  his  fon  Drufus  might  be  inverted  with  the 
tribunitian  dignity.  That  fpecious  title,  importing  nothing  Iefs 
than  lovereign  power,  was  invented  by  Auguftus,  at  a time  when 
the  name  of  king  or  di&ator  was  not  only  unconftitutional,  but 
univerfally  detefted.  And  yet  a new  name  was  wanted  to  over- 
top the  magiftrates  and  the  forms  of  the  conrtitution.  In  that 
power  ufurped,  Marcus  Agrippa  became  his  colleague  ; and,  after 
his  death,  Tiberius  Nero  fucceeded.  By  the  lart  promotion,  it 
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was  the  policy  of  Auguftus  to  mark  out  the  line  of  fucceffion,  and 
thereby  check  the  views  of  afpiring  men.  He  was  fure  that  Ti- 
berius would  a£t  an  under  part,  and,  befides,  his  own  name  was  a 
tower  of  ftrength.  Tiberius,  in  the  prefent  juncture,  followed 
the  precedent  left  by  Auguftus.  During  the  life  of  Germanicus, 
he  held  the  balance  even  between  the  two  young  princes,  referr- 
ing to  himfeif  the  power  of  deciding  when  he  fhould  lee  occa- 
fion.  In  the  letter,  which  opened  the  matter  to  the  fenate,  after 
invoking  the  gods,  and  fervently  praying,  that  the  meafure  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  he  introduced  the  charac- 
ter of  Drufus,  but  in  a guarded  ftyle,  never  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  truth.  The  prince,  he  faid,  had  a wife  and  three  children, 
and  was  then  of  the  age,  which  he  himfeif  had  attained  (a) 
when  raifed  by  Auguftus  to  the  fame  honour.  Nor  could  the 
favour,  now  requefted,  be  deemed  premature.  Drufus  had  gone 
through  a probation  of  eight  years  : the  proofs  of  his  merit  were, 
feditions  quelled,  wars  happi’y  terminated,  the  fplendour  of  a tri- 
umph, and  two  confulfhips.  There  was,  therefore,  no  danger 
that  he  would  be  a novice  in  public  bufmefs. 

LVII.  The  fenate  was  not  taken  by  furprife:  the  emperor’s 
intention  had  been  forefeen,  and  flattery  was  ready  with  her  fer- 
vile  drain.  Invention,  notwithstanding,  was  at  a lofs  for  novelty. 
Statues  were  decreed  to  Tiberius  and  his  fon  ; altars  were  raifed 
to  the  gods  ; temples  were  built,  and  triumphal  arches  cretrted, 
with  other  honours  of  a fimilar  nature.  Marcus  Silanus  aimed  til 
fomething  new.  Willing,  at  the  expence  of  the  conlular  dignity, 
to  pay  a compliment  to  the  princes,  he  propofed  that,  in  all  public 
and  private  regifters,  the  year  fhould  no  longer  take  its  date  from 
the  names  of  the  confuls,  but  from  the  perfons  inverted  with  the 
tribunitian  power.  Quintus  Haterius  went  ftill  farther : he  moved 
that  the  decrees  of  that  day  fliould  be  fixed  up  in  the  fenate-houfe 
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In  letters  of  gold.  His  motion  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule.  The  fathers  faw  with  indignation  a fuperannuated  fena- 
tor,  who,  on  the  verge  of  life,  could  incur  prefent  infamy,  with- 
out a profpedt  of  future  wages. 


BOOK 

III. 
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LVIII.  Amidst  thefe  tranfadtions,  the  government  of  Africa 
was  continued  to  Junius  Blsefus.  The  proconfulfhip  of  Alia, 
happening  then  to  be  vacant,  was  demanded  by  Servius  Malu- 
ginenfis,  the  priell  of  Jupiter.  In  fupport  of  his  claim,  he  con- 
tended, “ that  the  inability  of  a prieft,  in  his  ftation,  to  go  out 
tc  of  Italy,  was  a vulgar  error.  The  order,  to  which  he  belonged, 
“ differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  Mars  and  Romulus.  If  the 
<c  priefts  of  the  two  iaft  were  eligible  to  foreign  governments 
“ whence  arofe  his  incapacity  ? No  prohibitory  law  was  ever 
“ palled  by  the  people  : the  books  of  religious  ceremonies  are 
“ filent  on  the  fubjedt.  In  particular  cafes,  when  the  minifters 
“ of  Jupiter  were  detained,  either  by  illnefs  or  by  public  bufmefs, 
“ one  of  the  pontiffs  officiated  in  his  place.  After  the  tragical  death 
“ of  Cornelius  Merula  (a),  a fpace  of  no  Iefs  than  feventy-fix 
“ years  elapfed,  without  any  nomination  to  the  office  : did  the 
<{  interefts  of  religion  fuffer  in  the  mean  time  ? During  that  whole 
“ period,  the  fa.cerdotal  fundtion  was  fufpended,  without  preju- 
“ dice  to  the  eftablifhed  worffiip  ; and  why  fhould  not  his  abfence 
“ be  excufed  during  the  year  of  his  proconfular  government  ? 
“ That  fome  of  his  predeceffors  had  been  reftrained  by  the  autho- 
w rity  of  the  chief  pontiff,  was  a fadt  not  to  be  controverted  ; but 
“ the  reftraint,  in  thofe  cafes,  was  the  effedt  of  private  animofity. 
<c  At  prefent,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  gods,  the  chief  pontiff  is 
“ the  chief  of  men  ; a flranger  to  all  petty  jealoufies  ; uninfluenced 
“ by  the  cabals  of  a party,  and  fuperior  to  the  little  motives  of  a 
u private  ftation,” 
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LIX.  Lent  ulus  the  augur,  and  feveral  other  fenators,  op* 
pofed  the  motion.  A debate  cnfued,  with  fo  much  diverfity  of 
opinion,  that  the  queftion  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the 
fupreme  pontiff  (a).  Tiberius  was  not  in  hafte  to  determine  the 
point.  In  his  letters  to  tire  fenate,  he  mentioned  nothing  but  the 
honours  decreed  to  Drufus  on  his  elevation  to  the  tribunitian 
power ; and  thofe  he  thought  good  to  modify  with  certain  re- 
ftridtions.  He  cenfured,  in  direct  terms,  the  refolution  propofed 
by  Silanus,  and  likewife  the  motion  of  Haterius,  for  fixing  up 
the  decrees  in  letters  of  gold;  condemning  both  as  unconftitutional, 
and  repugnant  to  ancient  ufage.  Letters  from  Drufus  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  read  in  the  fenate,  model!  in  the  ftyle  and  turn  of 
expreffion,  but,  in  the  general  opinion,  denoting  pride  and  arro- 
gance. “ Rome,”  they  faid,  “ was  reduced  to  an  humble  condi- 
tc  tion,  when  a young  man,  railed  to  the  higheft  dignity,  declines 
<c  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  in  their  own  temples ; when  he 
“ difdains  to  honour  the  fenate  with  his  prefence,  and  refufes  to 
“ attend  the  ufual  aufpices  in  his  native  city.  Was  it  war  that 
“ detained  him  ? or  did  he  dread  the  inconvenience  of  a long 
“ journey,  when  he  was  only  vifiting  the  coaft  of  Campania,  or 
“ purfuing  his  pleafures  on  the  lakes?  This  is  the  education  of 
“ him,  who  is  to  be  the  future  mailer  of  the  Roman  world  ! He 
“ is  tutored  in  the  political  fchool  of  his  father  ! Tiberius  may  have 
“ his  reafons  for  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the  public  eye:  the 
“ infirmities  of  age,  and  the  labours  of  his  life,  afford  a colourable 
“ pretext ; but  for  Drufus  what  apology  can  be  made  ? Pride, 
4‘  rank  pride,  is  his  only  motive.” 


LX.  To  {Lengthen  the  foundations  of  his  own  power  was  the 
conllant  policy  of  Tiberius.  Intent  on  that  objedl,  he  ftill  pre- 
ferved  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  and  amufed  the  fenate  with 
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a phantom  of  liberty.  All  petitions  from  the  provinces  were  B ^0  K 

referred  to  that  alfembly.  About  this  time,  the  right  of  having  ' v ' 

fandtuaries  (a),  and  of  multiplying  the  number  without  limita- 
tion,  was  alfumed  by  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  The  temples  in 
that  country  were  crowded  by  the  moft  abandoned  Haves  ; debt- 
ors fkreened  themfelves  from  their  creditors,  and  criminals  fled 
from  juftice.  The  magiftrates  were  no  longer  able  to  controul  a 
feditious  populace,  who  carried  their  crimes,  under  a mafk  of 
piety,  to  the  altar  of  their  gods.  An  order  was  therefore  made, 
that  the  feveral  cities  Ihould  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  with 
a ftate  of  their  refpedtive  claims.  Some  places,  finding  their  pre- 
tenfions  brought  to  the  teft,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  enquiry. 

The  rights  of  others  were  founded  on  traditional  fuperftition  ; 
and  fuperftition  was  not  willing  to  renounce  her  errors.  Some  of 
the  cities  relied  on  the  merit  of  their  anceftors  in  the  fervice 
of  Rome.  The  bufinefs  came  at  length  to  a hearing.  A day 
more  auguft  and  fplendid  cannot  be  figured  to  the  imagination. 

We  now  behold  a Roman  fenate  fitting  in  judgment  on  the  grants 
of  the  old  republic ; difeufiing  the  treaties  and  conventions  of 
confederate  nations ; deliberating  on  the  adts  of  kings,  while 
kings  were  able  to  make  a ftand  againft  the  power  of  Rome;  and, 
above  all,  reviewing  the  various  fyftems  of  religion,  which  had 
been  for  ages  eftablilhed  in  the  belief  of  mankind.  Thefe  were 
the  important  fubjedts;  and,  to  give  ftill  greater  dignity  to  the 
Icene,  the  fenate  met,  as  was  the  practice  in  good  times,  with 
authority  to  enquire,  and  liberty  to  determine. 

LXI.  The  cafe  of  the  Ephefians  was  the  firft  brought  forward. 

It  was  ftated  in  their  behalf,  that  Diana  and  Apollo  were  not,  as 
generally  fuppofed,  born  in  the  ifle  of  Delos,  but  in  the  Ortygian 
Grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cenchris,  which  flows  within 
the  territories  of  Ephefus.  In  that  facred  recefs,  Latona,  taking 
Vol.  I.  G g fhelter 
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BOOK  flicker  under  an  olive-tree,  was  delivered  of  thofe  two  deities. 

III.  . 

v v > The  tree  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  a flourifhing  ftate,  and  the  grove 

* '77'.  ' became  a confecrated  fpot.  It  was  there  that  Apollo,  after  hav- 
ing  flain  the  Cyclops,  found  a retreat  from  the  vengeance  of 
Jupiter  ; it  was  there  that  Bacchus,  after  his  victories,  gave  a free 
pardon  to  fuch  of  the  Amazons  as  fled  for  protection  to  the 
altar ; and  it  was  there  that  Hercules,  having  conquered  Lydia* 
eftablilhed  a temple,  with  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  neither 
the  Perfian  kings,  nor  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  prefumed  to 
violate.  The  Romans  at  all  times  paid  the  ftriCtefl  regard  to  the 
fanCtity  of  the  place. 

LXII.  The  Magnefians  were  the  next  in  order.  They  relied 
on  the  ordinances  of  Lucius  Scipio  (a),  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
Lucius  Sylla ; the  former  victorious  over  Antiochus,  and  the 
latter  over  Mithridates.  In  the  wars  which  were  waged  under 
their  conduCt,  the  Magnefians  adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  caufe  of 
Rome  ; and,  to  reward  their  fervices,  the  temple  of  Diana  Leu- 
cophryne  was,  by  thofe  commanders,  declared  a fanCtuary.  The 
people  of  Aphrodifium,  and  alfo  of  Stratonice,  produced  a decree 
of  Casfar  the  dictator,  and  another  of  Auguftus,  commemorating 
the  zeal,  with  which  thofe  ftates  withflood  the  Parthian  invafion, 
and  preferred  to  the  laft  their  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Rome. 
The  Aphrodifians  claimed  the  temple  of  Venus ; the  Strato- 
niceans  worfhipped  Jupiter  and  Diana  Trivia.  The  city  of 
Hierocsefarea  deduced  their  ceremonies  from  remote  antiquity, 
alleging  that  they  had  for  ages  adored  a Perfian  Diana,  in  a tem- 
ple confecrated  by  Cyrus  (b).  Several  orders  made  by  Per- 
penna  fcj,  by  Ifauricus,  and  other  Roman  generals,  were  alfo 
cited,  whereby  it  appeared  that  thofe  fanCtuaries,  with  a precinCt 
two  miles  round,  were  declared  holy  ground.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  claimed  three  fanCtuaries  ; the  firfl  and  mofl  ancient, 
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Amathus,  the  fon  of  Aerias,  in  honour  of  the  Amatlmfian  Venus;  * 1 
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and  the  third,  to  the  Salaminian  Jove,  by  Teucer,  the  fon  of  775. 

Telamon,  when  that  hero  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  his  zz. 

father. 

LXIII.  Several  other  cities  appeared  by  their  deputies  j but 
the  fenate,  weary  of  the  number,  and  of  the  party-fpirit,  with 
which  different  places  were  efpoufed,  came  to  a refolution,  to  refer 
the  whole  to  the  confuls,  and  wait  their  report  on  the  merits  of 
each  diftindtive  cafe.  The  confuls  went  through  the  enquiry. 

Befides  the  temples  already  mentioned,  they  found  at  Pergamos 
the  fandtuary  of  iEfculapius,  confirmed  by  authentic  proof.  The 
titles  of  other  places,  being  all  deduced  from  ages  too  remote, 
were  loft  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity.  In  this  number  was  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  by  which  it  was  pretended,  that  the  people  of 
Smyrna  were  commanded  to  build  a temple  to  Ven  us  Stratonice  (a) ; 
and  another  of  the  fame  god,  diredting  a temple  and  a ftatue  to 
Neptune,  in  the  ifle  of  Tenos.  The  Sardians,  and  the  people  of 
Miletus,  were  content  with  a more  modern  date.  The  former 
relied  on  the  privileges  granted  by  Alexander;  and  the  latter,  on 
the  authority  of  Darius.  Diana  was  the  tutelar  deity  in  one  of 
thofe  cities,  and  Apollo  in  the  other.  The  ftatue  of  Auguftus 
was  held  to  be  a fandtuary  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Several 
decrees  were  palled,  with  due  attention  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  people,  yet  limiting  the  number  of  fandtuaries.  Thefe  regu- 
lations were  ordered  to  be  engraved  in  brafs,  and  fixed  up  in  the 
refpedtive  temples,  as  lafting  monuments,  to  afcertain  the  rights 
now  eftablifhed,  and  prevent  the  future  claims  of  national  pride, 
or  blind  fuperftition. 

LXIV.  About  this  time  a fit  of  illnefs  threatened  the  life  of 
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BOOK  Livia.  Her  danger  was  fo  alarming,  that  it  occaftoned  the  em~ 

v v j peror’s  return  to  Rome.  Hitherto  the  mother  and  fon  had  lived  on 

'775.  ’ terms  of  mutual  regard,  or,  at  word,  with  hatred  well  difgu'fed. 

Vi.'  Livia,  not  long  before,  had  raifed  a ftatue  to  Auguftus,  near  the 

theatre  of  Marcellus.  In  the  votive  infcription  her  own  name 
preceded  that  of  the  emperor.  To  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius 
this  was  an  offence  againft  the  imperial  dignity.  His  refentment, 
however,  was  fuppreffed,  and,  for  that  reafon,  was  thought  to 
have  funk  the  deeper.  The  fenate  proceeded  to  order  fupplica- 
tions  for  the  recovery  of  Livia,  with  folemn  games  on  the  occa- 
fion  ; in  which  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  college  of  fifteen, 
with  that  of  the  feptemvirs,  and  the  fodality  of  Auguftan  priefts, 
were  to  conduit  the  ceremonies.  Lucius  Apronius  moved  that 
the  (a)  heralds  at  arms  fhould  likewife  officiate.  Tiberius  op- 
pofed  the  motion.  It  proceeded,  he  laid,  on  a miftaken  principle. 
He  mentioned  the  diftinit  functions  of  the  leveral  orders  of  the 
priefthood,  and  made  it  clear,  from  ancient  precedents,  that  the 
heralds  had  never  been  admitted  to  that  participation  of  honour. 
The  fraternity  of  Auguflan  priefts  was  called  forth  with  good 
reafon,  fince  that  order  belonged,  in  a peculiar  manner,  to  the 
family,  for  which  public  vows  were  to  be  offered. 

LXV.  To  give,  in  detail,  the  feveral  motions  and  refolutions 
of  the  time,  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work.  And  yet,  when 
virtue  and  fair  integrity  do  honour  to  the  heart,  or  when  a flavifh 
fpirit  brands  the  chara&er,  in  either  cale,  it  is  my  intention  to 
feledl  the  particular  inftances.  In  this,  I apprehend,  confifts  the 
chief  part  of  the  hiftorian’s  duty.  It  is  his  to  rejudge  the  conduct 
of  men,  that  generous  actions  may  be  fnatched  from  oblivion,, 
and  that  the  author  of  pernicious  counfels,  and  the  perpetrator 
of  evil  deeds,  may  fee,  beforehand,  the  infamy  that  awaits  them 
at  the  tribunal  of  pofterity.  In  general,  a black  and  fhameful 
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period  lies  before  me.  The  age  was  funk  to  the  loweft  depth 
of  fordid  adulation;  infomuch  that  not  only  the  moll  illuftrious 
citizens,  in  order  to  fecure  their  pre-eminence,  were  obliged  to 
crouch  and  bend  the  knee,  but  men  of  confular  and  praetorian 
rank,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  (a)y  tried  with  emu- 
lation which  fhould  be  the  molt  obfequious  Have.  We  are 
informed  by  tradition,  that  Tiberius,  as  often  as  he  went  from 
the  fenate-houfe,  was  ufed  to  fay  in  Greek,  “ Devoted  men ! 
“ how  they  rufh  headlong  into  bondage  !”  Even  he,  the  enemy 
of  civil  liberty,  was  difgufted  with  adulation ; he  played  the 
tyrant,  and  defpifed  the  voluntary  Have. 
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LX VI.  From  adts  of  bafe  compliance,  the  next  ftep  of  de- 
generate men  was  to  deeds  of  horror.  Caius  Silanus,  proconful 
of  Afia,  was  accufed  of  rapine  and  extortion  by  the  people  of 
the  province.  The  condudt  of  the  caufe  was  undertaken  by 
Mamercus  Scaurus,  of  confular  rank ; by  Junius  Otho,  at  that 
time  praetor;  and  Brutidius  Niger,  one  of  the  aediles.  The  com- 
plaint was  aggravated  by  an  additional  charge  of  irreverence  to 
the  divinity  of  Auguftus,  and  difaffedtion  to  Tiberius.  Ma- 
mercus affedled  to  grace  himfelf  by  citing  the  bright  examples 
of  a former  day  ( a)  : Scipio  Africanus,  he  obferved,  profecuted 
Lucius  Cotta ; Cato  the  cenfor  appeared  againft  Servius  Galba, 
and  Marcus  Scaurus  againft  Publius  Rutilius ; as  if  thofe  great 
and  excellent  men  had  inftituted  profecutions  for  conftrudtive 
crimes  like  the  prefent ; as  if  Scaurus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
profecutor,  had  defeended  to  fo  vile  an  office.  It  was  referved 
for  Mamercus  to  degenerate  into  an  informer,  and  tarniffi  the 
luftre  of  his  anceftors.  Junius  Otho,  another  profecutor,  had 
been  by  profeffion  the  teacher  of  a fchool  (b).  Raifed  from 
that  obfeurity  by  the  patronage  of  Sejanus,  he  obtained  a feat 
in  the  fenate,  and  hoped  by  flagitious  deeds  to  efface  the  mean- 
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book  nefs  of  his  origin.  Brutidius  was  a different  character.  Adorned 

ill. 

> with  liberal  accomplifhments,  and  formed  for  great  things,  he 

A.  LL  C . 0 

' ’7:5.  was  fure  of  reaching  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate,  had  he  been 

A*  D0  0 

*22..  willing  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  His  impatience  ruined 
him.  Eager  to  outftrip  his  equals,  and  then  to  rife  over  his 
fuperiors,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and  began  to  foar  above  his 
molt  flattering  hopes : but  his  ambition  led  him  to  the  precipice 
from  which  good  men  have  often  fallen,  when,  not  content  with 
flow,  but  fure,  fuccefs,  they  have  hurried  on  with  too  much 
ardour,  and  ended  their  career  in  ruin. 

LXVII.  Gellius  Poplicola,  who  had  been  quceftor  to 
Silanus,  and  Marcus  Paconius,  his  lieutenant,  lifted  on  the  fide 
of  the  profecution.  Silanus,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  guilty  both 
of  rapine  and  oppreflion  ; but  in  his  cafe  a number  of  circum- 
ftances,  dangerous  even  to  innocence,  confpired  againft  him. 
Befides  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  the  mod  able  orators  of 
Afia,  men  who  were  chofen  on  account  of  their  eloquence, 
united  their  ftrength.  Againft  that  powerful  combination,  Silanus 
ftood  alone,  obliged,  without  any  powers  of  oratory,  to  make 
his  own  defence  with  fear  and  trembling  ; a fituation  that  might 
difarm  the  nobleft  talents.  Tiberius  helped  to  increafe  his 
difficulties.  With  a ftern  tone  of  voice,  and  a contracted  brow, 
he  preffed  the  defendant  with  fudden  queftions,  never  differing 
him  to  paufe  a moment,  either  to  repel  or  elude  the  charge. 
Silanus  was  obliged  to  admit  feveral  points,  rather  than  feem  to 
refute  or  baffle  the  enquiry  of  the  emperor.  His  very  flaves, 
to  make  them  competent  witneffes,  were  fold  by  auClion  to 
the  public  officer ; and,  to  make  deftruCtion  fure,  Tiberius  added 
the  crime  of  violated  majefty,  that  none  of  the  prifoner’s  family 
or  friends  might  prefume  to  affift  in  the  defence.  Silanus  defired 
an  adjournment  of  a few  days.  In  that  interval,  abandoning 
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all  his  hopes,  he  fent  a memorial  to  Tiberius,  in  a ftyle  fuffi- 
eiently  humble,  but  ftill  with  the  fpirit  of  a man,  who  felt  him- 
felf  opprefled,  and  dared  to  fpeak  the  language  of  reproach. 
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LXVIII.  Tiberius  remained  inflexible:  but,  to  give  the 
colour  of  precedent  to  his  final  fentence,  he  ordered  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Volefus  Meflala  (a)  (who  had  alfo  been  pro- 
conful  of  Alia),  with  the  record  of  Auguftus,  and  the  decree 
made  on  that  occafion,  to  be  read.  He  then  collected  the  votes, 
beginning  with  Lucius  Pifo.  That  fenator,  after  fome  flourilhes 
in  praife  of  the  emperor’s  clemency,  concluded,  that  Silanus 
fhould  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and  banilhed  to  the 
ifle  of  Gyarus  (b).  The  fathers  concurred  in  the  fame  opi- 
nion, when  Cneius  Lentulus  propofed,  by  way  of  mitigation, 
that  the  eftate  which  defcended  to  Silanus  from  his  mother, 
fhould  not  be  included  in  the  general  forfeiture,  but  veiled  in 
the  grandfon.  Tiberius  agreed  to  the  amendment..  The  buff— 
nel's  feemed  to  be  at  an  end,  when  Cornelius  Dolabella  rofe  to 
fhew,  that  his  fervile  fpirit  had  not  deferted  him.  He  launched 
out  into  a lharp  inveClive  againft  the  morals  of  Silanus,  grafting 
on  it  a motion,  that  no  man  of  diflblute  manners  fhould  be 
eligible  to  the  government  of  provinces ; and  of  this  incapacity 
the  emperor  fhould  be  the  foie  judge.  When  a crime  is  com- 
mitted, “ the  law  takes  cognizance  of  it,  and  infliCls  the  punifh- 
“ ment.  But  a law  to  prevent  the  offence,  would  be  at  once’ 
an  aCl  of  mercy  to  bad  men,  and  a bleffing  to  the  provinces,” 


LXIX.  Tiberius  fpoke  in  reply:  “To  the  reports,”  he 
faid,  “ which  were  current  to  the  difadvantage  of  Silanus,  lie 
“ was  no  ftranger.  But  laws  ought  to  have  a better  foundation 
“ than  public  rumour.  The  governors  of  provinces  had  often 
14  difappointed  the  hopes,  and  fometimes  the  fears  of  mankind. 
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B (m°  K U important  Scenes  of  a&ion  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
v * “ roufed  ; the  heart  expands  to  meet  the  occafion  : while,  on 

A U.  C 1 

a7d  U the  ot^ier  hand,  feeble  fpirits  fhrink  from  a great  opportunity, 

22-  “ and  grow  lefs  by  elevation.  The  prince  can  never  be  fully 

“ informed;  and  it  is  not  lit  that  he  fhould  fee  with  the  eyes  of 
“ others.  The  arts  of  ambitious  rivals  may  deceive  him.  In 
“ human  affairs  nothing  can  be  forefeen  with  certainty,  and 
41  without  fadts,  laws  can  have  no  operation.  Till  men  have 
“ adted,  they  cannot  be  judged.  It  was  the  wifdom  of  our 
“ anceftors  to  keep  the  fword  of  juftice  in  the  fcabbard,  till 
“ adfual  offences  drew  it  forth.  In  a fyflem  fo  jufl  in  itfelf, 
“ and  fo  long  eftablifhed,  innovations  ought  not  to  be  rafhly 
“ made.  The  cares  of  government  are  a burthen  to  the  fove- 
<c  reign,  and  his  prerogative  wants  no  enlargement.  Extend 
“ his  authority,  and  you  abridge  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt.  When 
“ the  laws  in  being  are  fufficient,  there  is  no  occafion  to  refort 
14  to  the  will  of  the  prince.” 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a conftitutional  fpeech.  From  a man 
little  ftudious  of  popularity,  it  was  received  with  univerfal  appro- 
bation. Tiberius  did  not  flop  here : when  his  own  private 
refentment  was  not  provoked,  he  knew  that  moderation  was 
the  beft  policy : with  that  view  he  thought  proper  to  add, 
that  Gyarus  was  a dreary  ifland,  uncultivated,  and  inhofpitable. 
In  honour,  therefore,  of  the  Junian  family,  and  from  motives 
of  lenity  to  a man,  who  was  a member  of  the  fenate,  he  propofed 
to  change  the  place  of  banifhment  to  the  ifle  of  Cythera : 
and  this,  he  laid,  was  the  requeft  of  Torquata,  fifler  to  Silanus, 
and  a veftal  virgin  of  diftinguilhed  fandlity.  The  fathers  com- 
plied, and  a decree  was  paffed  accordingly. 

LXX.  The  Cyrenians  prefented  a charge  of  rapine  againft 
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Csefius  Cordus.  Ancharius  Prifcus  conduded  the  prolecution, 
and  fentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced.  Lucius  Ennius, 
a Roman  knight,  who  had  melted  down  a filver  llatue  of  the 
emperor,  and  converted  it  to  domeftic  ufes,  was  accufed  on  the 
law  of  majefty.  Tiberius  ftopt  the  proceedings.  Againft  this 
ad  of  lenity  Ateius  Capito  (a)  protefted  openly  ; contending, 
with  an  air  of  ancient  liberty,  that  “ the  right  of  the  fenate,  to 
“ hear  and  determine,  ought  not  to  be  retrenched  ; efpecially 
“ when  a crime  of  that  magnitude  called  for  vindidive  juftice. 
“ The  prince,  in  his  own  cafe,  might  be  flow  to  refent;  but  let 
“ him  not  be  generous  at  the  expence  of  the  public.”  This 
language,  blunt  as  it  was,  gave  no  offence  to  Tiberius  : he  faw 
the  drift  of  the  fpeech,  and,  difregarding  the  tone  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  perfifled  in  his  refolution.  Capito  brought  dis- 
grace on  his  name.  Accomplifhed  as  he  was  in  the  fcience 
of  laws  both  human  and  divine,  he  poflefled,  befides,  a number 
of  virtues  that  adorned  his  private  charader ; but  by  this  ad  of 
fervile  flattery  he  fullied  the  luftre  of  a diftinguiflied  name. 
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LXXI.  A question  that  concerned  a point  of  religion  was 
the  next  fubjed  of  debate.  The  Roman  knights  had  vowed 
a ftatue,  for  the  recovery  of  Livia,  to  fortune  the  eques- 
trian. In  what  temple  this  fliould  be  placed  was  the  doubt. 
At  Rome  there  were  various  ftrudures  facred  to  the  goddefs, 
but  none  under  that  fpecific  title.  Upon  enquiry  it  was  found 
that  there  was  at  Antium  (a)  a temple  with  that  particular  deno- 
mination; and  it  being  conlidered  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  feveral  temples  and  images  of  the 
gods  throughout  Italy,  were  fubjed  to  the  fupreme  authority 
of  Rome,  it  was  refolved  that  the  votive  prefent  fhould  be 
placed  at  Antium.  This  being  a point  of  religious  ceremony, 
Tiberius  took  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  queftion,  which 
Vol.  I.  H h had 
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B 0 ^0  K had  been  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  concerning  Servius  Malu- 

' v ' ginenfis,  the  prieft  of  Jupiter.  He  produced  and  read  a decree 

’775.  ' of  the  pontifical  college,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  prieft  of 
22.  Jupiter,  when  his  health  required  it,  or  when  he  obtained  a 
difpenfation  from  the  fupreme  pontiff,  might  abfent  himfelf  from 
the  duties  of  his  function  two  nights  at  moft  ; provided  it  was 
not  during  the  public  ceremonies,  nor  more  than  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  From  this  regulation,  made  by  Auguftus, 
it  was  evident  that  a years  abfence,  and  of  courfe  a proconfular 
government,  was  incompatible  with  the  facerdotal  function. 
The  authority  of  Lucius  Metellus  (b),  who,  when  high  pontiff, 
would  not  fuffer  Aldus  Pofthumius,  a prieft  of  Jupiter,  to  depart 
from  Rome,  was  alfo  cited.  It  followed,  that  the  province  of 
Afia  could  not  be  granted  to  Maluginenfis.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  perfon  of  confular  rank,  who  flood  next,  in  feniority. 

LXXII.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Marcus  Lepidus  peti- 
tioned the  fenate  for  leave  to  repair  and  decorate,  at  his  own 
expence,  the  bafilick  of  Paulus  (a),  that  noble  monument  of  the 
iEmilian  family.  The  difplay  of  private  munificence  in  public 
works,  which  embellifhed  the  city,  was  not  yet  fallen  into  difufe. 
In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  without  any  objection  from  that 
emperor,  Taurus  (b),  Philippus,  and  Balbus,  with  the  fpoils 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  with  the  fuperfluity 
of  their  own  immoderate  wealth,  added  greatly  to  the  ornament 
of  Rome,  and,  by  confequence,  to  the  honour  of  their  families. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  but  with  a fortune  much  infe- 
rior, Lepidus  revived  the  glory  of  his  anceftors.  The  Theatre 
of  Pompey  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire  ; and,  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  family  not  being  equal  to  the  expence  of  fo  great 
a ftrudture,  Tiberius  declared  his  intention  to  build  a new  edi- 
fice, with  the  original  name.  He  congratulated  the  fenate,  that 
4 ' the 
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the  damage  occafioned  by  the  late  fire,  was  confined  to  that 
fingle  building.  For  this,  he  laid,  they  were  obliged  to  the 
vigilance  of  Sejanus.  The  fenatc  decreed  a llatue(VJ  to  be  placed 
in  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  in  honour  of  the  favourite.  In 
a fhort  time  afterwards,  when  triumphal  ornaments  were  granted 
to  Junius  Blasfus,  the  proconful  of  Africa,  Tiberius  made  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  his  motive  for  bellowing  that  high  re- 
ward, was  to  pay  a compliment  to  Sejanus,  as  the  proconful 
was  his  uncle. 

LXXIII.  Bltesus,  however,  had  fairly  earned  his  honours. 
Tacfarinas,  often  repulfed,  was  never  defeated.  He  found  re- 
fources  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  returned  to  the  conflict 
with  new  vigour.  He  had  at  length  the  arrogance  to  fend  an 
■embalfy  to  Tiberius,  demanding  lands  for  himfelf  and  his  army, 
or  nothing  Ihould  make  an  end  of  the  war.  Tiberius,  it  is  faid, 
was  upon  no  occafion  fo  little  mailer  of  himfelf.  44  It  was  an 
44  infult  to  the  imperial  majelly,  and  the  Roman  name.  Shall 
44  a deferter,  a wandering  vagabond,  prefume  to  treat  on  equal 
44  terms  ? Even  Spartacus  (a J,  though  he  had  defeated  confular 
44  armies,  and  fpread  defolation  with  fword  and  fire  through  the 
44  realms  of  Italy,  was  not  allowed  to  negociate  terms  of  peace, 
44  though  the  commonwealth,  at  that  time,  was  well  nigh  ex- 
44  haulled  by  Sertorius  (b J,  and  the  Mithridatic  war.  Even 
44  then,  no  compromife  was  admitted ; the  dignity  of  the  Hate 
44  was  faved.  And  fhall  a flourifhing  empire  defcend  fo  low  as 
44  to  compound  with  Tacfarinas,  and,  by  granting  lands,  become 
44  the  purchafer  of  peace  at  the  hands  of  a freebooter  and  a 
44  robber  ?”  Stung  by  thefe  reflections,  Tiberius  ordered  Blsefus 
to  feduce  the  followers  of  Tacfarinas  by  promifes  of  a free 
•pardon  to  all,  who  Ihould  lay  down  their  arms ; but  as  to  their 
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B o p K chief,  he  mult  ftrain  every  nerve  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  that 

v v > daring  adventurer. 

a.  u.  c. 

A7n 

22.  LXXIV.  The  promifed  amnefty  reduced  the  numbers  of 

the  enemy ; and  Blsefus,  adopting  a new  mode  of  war,  turned 
the  arts  of  the  wily  Numidian  againll  himfelf.  Unequal  to  the 
legions  in  a pitched  battle,  Tacfarinas  depended  altogether  upon 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions : he  divided  his  men  into  fmalt 
parties ; he  fhewed  himfelf  in  fudden  incurfions,  fled  before  a 
regular  force,  and  knew  where  to  lie  in  ambufh.  The  Romans 
accordingly  marched  in  three  columns,  by  as  many  different 
routes.  In  the  quarter  where  the  Africans  ravaged  the  country 
near  Leptis,  and  then  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  Garamantes,  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  the  proconfufs  lieutenant,  advanced  with  his 
divifion.  In  another  quarter,  where  Cirta  lay  expofed  to 
the  Barbarians,  the  younger  Blsefus,  the  proconfufs  fon,  com- 
manded a fecond  detachment.  In  the  intermediate  part  of  the 
country,  the  commander  in  chief  marched  at  die  head  of  a 
cholen  body  of  troops.  At  all  convenient  places  he  threw  up 
entrenchments,  and  appointed  garrilons,  fecuring  every  llation 
by  a regular  chain  of  polls. 

The  Barbarians  found  themfelves  counteracted  on  every  fide.. 
Wherever  they  turned,  the  Romans  were  at  hand,  in  front,  in 
flank,  and  in  the  rear.  Numbers  were  furrounded,  and  either 
put  to  the  fvvord,  or  taken  prifoners.  To  fpread  the  alarm* 
the  Roman  army  was  again  fubdivided  into  fmaller  parties, 
under  the  command  of  centurions  of  approved  valour  and  expe- 
rience. Nor  was  the  campaign  clofed,  as  ufual,  at  the  end  of 
the  fummer.  Inflead  of  retiring  to  winter-quarters  in  the  old 
provinces,  Blsefus  kept  the  field ; he  increafed  the  number  of 
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his  polls  and  garrifons,  and  Tent  out  detachments,  lightly  armed,  B ^ O K 

with  guides  acquainted  with  the  courl'e  of  the  country.  Tacfa-  v v ' 

rinas  could  no  longer  hand  at  bay.  He  Shifted  his  huts  ( a J,  775^ 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place.  At  length  his  brother  was  **• 
taken  prifoner,  and  Blsefus  thought  it  time  to  clofe  the  campaign. 

His  retreat  was  hidden  and  premature.  The  province  was  hill 
open  to  incurfions;  and  the  flame  of  war,  though  fupprefl'ed, 
was  not  extinguished.  Tiberius,  however,  confidered  the  enemy 
as  completely  vanquished.  Befides  the  honours  already  granted 
to  Blsefus,  he  ordered  that  the  legions  Should  falute  him  by  the 
title  of  Imperator,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
Roman  armies,  in  the  pride  of  victory  fluShed  with  the  generous  % 

ardour  of  warlike  Spirits.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  this  was 
a frequent  cuStom,  infomuch  that  Several,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  pre-eminence  or  diftiinftion,  enjoyed  that  military  ho- 
nour. It  was  often  allowed  by  Auguftus,  and  now  by  Tiberius, 
for  the  laSt  time.  With  him  the  practice  ceafed  altogether  (b). 

LXXV.  Rome,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  loft  two  illuftrious 
citizens : the  firft  was  Afinius  Saloninus  ( a)y  grandfon  both  to 
Marcus  Agrippa  and  Afinius  Pollio,  half-brother  to  Drufus,  and, 
befides,  the  intended  huiband  of  the  emperor's  grand-daughter. 

The  Second  was  Ateius  Capito  (bj,  already  mentioned  ; a man 
for  his  abilities  and  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  the  firft 
eminence  in  the  Slate.  From  his  birth  he  derived  no  advantage. 

His  grandfather  was  a centurion  under  Sylla ; his  father  role 
to  the  rank  of  prtetor.  Capito  was,  with  rapid  fpeed,  advanced 
by  Auguftus  to  the  confular  dignity,  and,  by  that  promotion, 
placed  above  his  competitor,  Antiftius  Labeo,  who  had  grown  into 
celebrity  by  his  talents  and  his  Skill  in  jurisprudence.  It  was  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  that  age  to  fee  flourishing  together  thofe  two 
illuftrious  rivals,  who,  in  peaceable  times,  were  the  ornaments  of 

their 
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B K their  country.  The  fame  of  Labeo  (c)  rofe  on  the  fureft  foun* 

* v 1 dation ; he  was  a ftrenuous  aflerter  of  civil  liberty,  and  for  that 

^775.  reafon  the  favourite  of  the  people.  Capito  knew  his  approaches 

22.  to  the  great,  and  by  his  flexibility  became  a favourite  at  the  court 

of  Auguftus.  Labeo  was  not  fuffered  to  rife  above  the  praetorian 
rank;  but  that  a£t  of  injuftice  raifed  his  popularity:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Capito  obtained  the  confulfhip,  and  with  it  the 
public  hatred. 

LXXVI.  In  this  year  alio,  the  fixty-fourth  (a)  from  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  Junia,  niece  to  Cato,  After  of  Brutus,  and  the 
widow  of  Caflius,  paid  her  debt  to  nature.  Her  will  engrofled 
the  public  converfation.  Pofl'efled  of  immoderate  riches,  fhe 
left  marks  of  her  regard  to  almoft  all  the  eminent  men  at  Rome, 
without  mention  of  Tiberius.  The  omiflion  gave  no  umbrage 
to  the  emperor.  He  confidered  it  as  the  exercife  of  a civil 
right,  and  not  only  fuffered  her  funeral  panegyric  to  be  fpoken 
from  the  roftrum,  but  allowed  the  laft  ceremonies  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  ufual  pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  pro- 
ceflion  were  feen  the  images  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families,  in 
number  not  lefs  than  twenty  ; the  Manlii,  the  Quintii,  and 
others  of  equal  rank.  Thofe  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  (b)  were 
not  difplayed  ; but  for  that  reafon  they  were  prefent  to  every 
imagination,  and  with  fuperior  luftre  eclipfed  the  fplendor  of 
the  day. 
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THE  confuls  for  the  year,  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  BOOK 

were  Caius  Afinius,  and  Caius  Antiftius.  Tiberius  had  t IV* 

reigned  nine  years.  During  that  time  a hate  of  profound  tran-  A7iT5'  a 

quillity  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  emperor  faw  the  imperial  A P' 
family  flourifhing  with  undiminifhed  luftre.  The  lofs  of  Ger- 
manicus  gave  him  no  regret ; on  the  contrary,  he  reckoned  that 
event  among  the  profperous  iffues  of  his  reign.  But  fortune  now 
began  to  change  the  fcene,  and  a train  of  difafters  followed.  Ti- 
berius threw  off  the  mafic  : he  haraffed  the  people  by  ads  of 
cruelty,  or,  which  was  equally  opprefhve,  by  his  authority  en- 
couraged the  tyranny  of  others.  Of  this  revolution  iElius  Sejanus, 
commander  of  the  prastorian  guards,  was  the  prime  and  efficient 
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23. 

caufe.  The  power  and  influence  of  that  minifter  have  been 
already  mentioned.  I fhall  here  give  the  origin  of  the  man,  the 
features  of  his  character,  and  the  flagitious  arts,  by  which  he 
afpired  to  the  fupreme  power. 

. • 
9 

He  was  born  at  Vulfinii  ( a J,  the  fon  of  Seius  Strabo  (b)^  a 
Roman  knight.  He  attached  himfelf,  in  his  early  youth,  to 
Caius  Caffiar,  the  grandfon  of  Auguftus.  Even  at  that  time  he 
laboured  under  a fufpicion  of  having  proflituted  his  perfon  to  the 
infamous  paflions  of  Apicius  (c),  a rich  and  prodigal  voluptuary. 
By  various  arts  he  afterwards  gained  an  entire  afcendant  over  the 
affections  of  Tiberius,  infomuch,  that  the  temper  of  that  prince, 
to  the  reft  of  mankind  dark  and  infcrutable,  became  to  him  alone 
unclouded,  free,  and  complying.  This  influence,  however,  was 
not  the  effeCt  of  fuperior  ability  ; fince  Sejanus,  in  the  end,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  policy  of  that  very  prince,  whom  he  deceived  at 
firft.  A phenomenon  fo  very  extraordinary  can  be  afcribed  to 
nothing  lefs  than  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  incenled  againft  the 
Roman  ftate.  Whether  the  public  fuffered  molt  by  the  eleva- 
tion ( d ),  or  the  downfal,  of  that  pernicious  minifter,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  His  frame  of  body  was  vigorous,  robuft,  and 
patient  of  labour ; his  fpirit,  bold  and  enterprifing : in  his  own 
conduCt  a profound  diffembler,  and  to  others  a fharp  and  dan- 
gerous accufer.  With  pride  that  fwelled  to  arrogance,  he  had  the 
meannefs  that  could  fawn  and  flatter ; and,  under  the  outward 
calm  of  moderation,  he  nourifhed  in  his  heart  the  moft  unbounded 
ambition.  Proftifion,  luxury,  and  largeffes  were  often  his  means, 
but  more  frequently,  application  to  bufinefs,  and  indefatigable 
iriduftry  ; virtues  that  take  the  name  of  vice,  when  they  play 
an  underpart  to  inordinate  paflions  and  the  luft  of  domination  (e). 

11.  The  commiflion  over  the  praetorian  bands  had  been  always 
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of  a limited  nature.  Sejanus  enlarged  his  powers  to  a degree  un-  B K 
known  before.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  coiled  into  one  camp  the  v v * 

A.  U.  C. 

whole  corps  of  the  guards,  till  that  time  quartered  in  various  parts  776. 
of  Rome.  Being  embodied,  they  received  their  orders  with  fub- 
million  ; habit  and  conftant  intercourfe  eftablifhed  a fpirit  of  union, 
and,  knowing  their  numbers,  they  grew  formidable  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens. The  pretext  for  this  meafure  was,  that  the  foldiery 
grew  wanton  in  idlenefs,  but,  when  encamped,  they  might  be 
drawn  forth,  with  better  effect,  in  any  hidden  emergence,  and, 
being  confined  within  their  entrenchments,  at  a diftance  from  the 
vices  of  the  metropolis,  they  would  aCt  with  greater  vigour  when- 
ever required.  This  plan  being  fettled,  Sejanus  began  his  ap- 
proaches to  the  affections  of  the  foldiers  : by  affability  and  careffes, 
he  glided  into  favour  ; he  appointed  the  tribunes  and  centurions  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  feduce  the  fenators  by  corruption  ; he  promot- 
ed his  creatures,  and,  at  his  pleafure,  bellowed  honours  and  pro- 
vinces. All  this  was  done,  not  only  with  the  confent,  but  with 
the  moft  complying  facility  on  the  part  of  Tiberius,  who  now 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  minifter,  ftyling  him,  in  private 
converfation,  his  affociate  in  the  cares  of  government,  and  ufing 
the  fame  language  even  to  the  fenate.  Nor  did  he  flop  here  : he 
allowed  the  images  of  his  favourite  to  be  worfhipped  in  the  theatre, 
in  the  forum,  and,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions,  in  the  place 
appropriated  (a)  for  the  ftandards  and  the  eagles. 

III.  As  yet,  however,  the  imperial  family  was  in  a fiourifhing 
ftate.  To  fecure  the  fucceffion  there  was  no  want  of  Caefars. 

The  emperor’s  fon  (a)  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his 
giandfons  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Thefe  were  obftacles  to  the 
views  of  Sejanus.  To  affail  them  with  open  force,  were  big 
with  danger  ; and  fraud  requires  delay,  and  intervals  of  guilt. 

He  refolved  to  work  by  ftratagem.  Drufus,  againfl:  whom  Seja- 
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nus  was  inflamed  by  recent  provocations,  was  marked  out  as  the 
firlt  victim.  It  happened  that  Drufus,  impatient  of  a rival,  and 
by  nature  fierce,  raifed  his  hand,  in  fome  fudden  difpute,  again!! 
Sejanus  ; and  that  haughty  minifter,  advancing  forward,  received 
a blow  on  the  face.  Stung  with  indignation,  he  thought  no  ex- 
pedient fo  fure,  as  the  gaining  of  the  younger  Livia  (b),  the  wife 
of  Drufus,  to  his  intereft.  The  princefs  was  filler  to  Germanicus  ; 
and  though,  in  her  younger  days,  hie  had  no  elegance  either  of 
fhape  or  feature,  fhe  was  now  grown  up  in  the  moft  perfect  form 
of  regular  beauty.  Sejanus  made  his  advances  with  the  ardour  of 
a lover.  Having  triumphed  over  her  honour,  he  found  another 
Hep  in  guilt  no  difficult  matter.  A woman,  who  has  facrihced 
her  virtue,  foon  rellgns  every  other  principle.  Engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  adultery,  Are  was  led  by  degrees  to  embrace  the  project 
of  murdering  her  hufband,  in  order  to  marry  her  paramour,  and 
mount  with  him  to  the  imperial  dignity. 


In  this  manner  a woman  of  illuftrious  rank,  the  niece  of  Au- 
guftus,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren by  Drufus,  difgraced  herfelf,  her  anceftors,  and  her  pofterity, 
by  a vile  connection  with  an  adulterer  from  a municipal  town, 
renouncing  the  honours  which  ffie  polTeffied,  for  the  uncertain 
profpeCt  of  flagitious  grandeur.  Eudemus  (c ),  the  confidential 
friend  and  phyfician  of  the  faithlefs  wife,  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Under  colour  of  his  profeffion,  this  man  had  eafy 
accefs  to  Livia.  Sejanus  lilted  him  into  his  fervice  ; and  that  the 
harmony  between  himfelf  and  the  adulterefs  might  be  undillurbed 
by  jealoufy,  he  repudiated  his  wife  Apicata,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  But  Hill  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  filled  their 
minds  with  terror : they  fluctuated  between  oppolite  counfels ; 
they  refolved,  they  hefitated ; delay,  and  doubt,  and  confufion 
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IV.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Drufus,  the  feconcl  fon  of  B 0 O K 

Germanicus,  put  on  the  manly  robe  (a).  The  honours,  which  » „ > 

A.  U.  C. 

had  been  decreed  to  his  brother  Nero,  were  renewed  by  a vote  of  776. 

*'  AD 

the  fathers.  Tiberius,  in  a fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  commended  *3- 
the  tender  regard  with  which  his  fon  protected  the  children  of 
Germanicus.  The  truth  is,  Drufus  (though  in  high  ftations  and 
among  rivals  fincerity  is  feldom  found)  had  acquitted  himfelf  to- 
wards his  nephews,  with  all  decent  attention,  at  leaft  without 
hoftility.  Amidft  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  old  project  of  vifiting  the 
provinces,  often  intimated,  but  never  in  earned:,  was  revived  by 
Tiberius.  For  this  expedition  the  oftenfible  reafons  were,  the 
number  of  veterans  entitled  to  their  difmiflion  from  the  fervice, 
and  the  neceffity  of  recruiting  the  army  with  effective  men.  Of 
fuch  as  voluntarily  offered,  the  number  he  faid  was  fmall,  and 
even  of  thofe  the  greateft  part  were  a fet  of  diftrefied  and  profli- 
gate vagabonds,  deftitute  of  courage,  and  ftrangers  to  military 
difcipline.  He  added  a lift  of  the  Roman  legions,  fpecifying  the 
provinces  where  they  were  ftationed.  A review  of  that  eftimate 
will  not  be  ufelefs,  or  unacceptable,  fince  it  will  exhibit  the  national 
ftrength  at  that  period,  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  the 
narrow  limits  (b)  of  the  empire,  compared  with  the  extent,  to 
which  they  have  been  fince  enlarged. 

V.  In  the  feas  (a)  that  on  each  fide  wafh  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
two  fleets  were  ftationed  ; one  at  Mifenum,  the  other  at  Ravenna. 

The  maritime  parts  of  Gaul,  adjacent  to  Italy,  were  guarded  by 
the  large  galleys,  which  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Adtium,  and 
fent  by  Auguftus  to  Forojulium,  well  provided  with  able  feamen. 

But  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  empire  was  on  the  Rhine  (b),  con- 
filling  of  eight  legions,  to  bridle  at  once  the  Germans  and  the 
Gauls.  Spain,  lately  fubdued,  was  held  in  fubjedtion  by  three 
legions.  Juba  (c ) reigned  in  Mauritania,  deriving  his  title  from 
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the  favour  of  Rome.  The  reft  of  Africa  was  kept  in  awe  by  two 
legions.  A like  number  ferved  in  Egypt.  In  that  vaft  extent  of 
country,  which  ftretches  from  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  bordering 
on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  Albania,  and  other  ftates  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  arms,  four  legions  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  empire.  Thrace  was  governed  by  Rhoemetalces  (d ) and  the 
fons  of  Cotys.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  lecured  by  four 
legions,  two  in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Mseiia.  Two  more  were 
ftationed  in  Dalmatia,  in  a fituation,  if  a war  broke  out  at  their 
back,  to  fupport  the  other  legions ; or,  if  a hidden  emergence  re- 
quired their  prefence,  ready  to  advance  by  rapid  marches  into 
Italy.  Rome  at  the  fame  time  had  her  own  peculiar  forces,  namely, 
three  city  cohorts  (e)  and  nine  of  the  prastorian  bands,  raifed 
for  the  moft  part  in  Etruria,  Umbria  (f),  ancient  Latium,  and 
the  colonies  of  the  old  republic.  To  this  national  ftrength  muft  be 
added  the  naval  armaments  of  the  allies,  placed  at  proper  ftations  (g )y 
together  with  their  infantry  and  cavalry,  forming,  in  the  whole,  a 
body  of  troops,  not  inferior  in  number  to  the  Roman  army.  But 
of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  precifion. 
They  were  Ihifted  from  place  to  place,  with  numbers  now  aug- 
mented, and  now  reduced,  as  occafion  required ; and,  by  conle- 
quence,  an  accurate  eftimate  cannot  be  expected. 


VI.  To  this  furvey  of  the  empire  if  we  add  a view  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  adminif- 
tered  by  Tiberius,  from  the  beginning  of  nis  reign  to  the  prefent 
year,  the  fatal  sera  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  the  enquiry  will 
not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  In  the  firft  place,  not  only  the 
affairs  of  ftate,  but  all  queftions  of  importance  between  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  were  referred  to  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate.  The  lead- 
ing members  of  that  affembly  claimed  and  exercifed  full  freedom 
of  debate ; and  when  they  deviated  into  flattery,  the  prince  was 

fure 


fure  to  rejedt  the  naufeous  drain.  In  difpenfing  the  honours 
of  government,  he  had  an  eye  to  nobility  of  birth,  to  perfonal 
merit,  and  to  talents  as  well  civil  as  military.  His  choice,  it 
was  generally  agreed,  was  made  with  judgment.  The  confuls 
and  the  prsetors  enjoyed  the  ancient  honours  of  their  rank  and 
dignity.  The  l'ubordinate  magiftrates  exercifed  their  functions 
without  controul.  The  laws,  if  we  except  thofe  of  violated 
majefty  (a),  flowed  in  their  regular  channel.  The  tributes 
and  duties,  whether  of  corn  or  money,  were  managed  by  com- 
miflioners  chofen  (b)  from  the  Roman  knights.  The  revenues 
appropriated  to  the  prince  were  conducted  by  men  of  diftin- 
guiihed  probity,  and  frequently  by  fuch,  as  were  known  to  Tibe- 
rius by  their  character  only.  Being  once  appointed,  they  were 
never  removed.  Several,  it  is  well  known, $ grew  grey  in  the 
fame  employment.  The  people,  it  is  true,  often  complained 
of  the  price  of  corn  ; but  the  grievance  was  not  imputable  to 
the  emperor.  To  prevent  the  confequences  of  unproductive 
feafons,  or  lofles  at  lea,  he  fpared  neither  money  nor  attention. 
In  the  provinces  no  new  burthens  were  impofed,  and  the  old 
duties  were  collected  without  cruelty  or  extortion.  Corporal 
punilhment  was  never  inflicted,  and  confifcation  of  men’s  efFedts 
was  a thing  unknown. 

VII.  In  Italy  the  land-property  of  the  emperor  was  incon- 
fiderable.  Good  order  prevailed  among  his  Haves.  His  freed- 
men  were  few,  and  his  houfehold  was  managed  with  oeconomy. 
In  all  queftions  of  right  between  the  emperor  and  individuals, 
the  courts  of  juftice  were  open,  and  the  law  decided.  And  yet 
to  this  equitable  fyftem  he  did  not  know  how  to  add  a gracious 
• manner  : the  aufterity  of  his  countenance  ftruck  men  with  terror. 
He  continued,  however,  in  the  pradtice  of  rigid,  though  not 
.amiable,  manners,  tfll  the  death  of  Drufus  ( a ).  While  that  prince 
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v v > He  dreaded  the  refentment  of  a young  man,  who  did  not  feek 

'776.  to  difguife  his  paflions,  but  complained  aloud,  “ that  the  em- 

23.  “ peror,  though  he  had  a fon  to  fucceed  him,  preferred  a ftranger 

“ to  a fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  How  little  was  that  upftart 
“ minifter  removed  from  being  a colleague  in  the  empire ! 
“ The  road  of  ambition  is  at  firft  a fteep  afcent ; but  the  diffi- 
“ culty  once  furmounted,  the  paffions  of  defigning  men  lift  in 
“ the  enterprife,  and  tools  and  agents  are  ready  at  hand.  The 
“ favourite  is  already  mafter  of  a camp,  and  the  foldiers  wait  his 
“ nod.  Among  the  monuments  of  Pompey  we  behold  his  ftatue: 
“ the  grand-children  of  this  new  man  will  be  allied  in  blood  to 
“ the  family  of  Drufus  (b ).  What  remains,  but  humbly  to  hope 
“ that  he  will  have  the  modefty  to  ftop  in  his  career,  content 
“ with  what  he  has  already  gained?”  Such  was  the  difcourfe 
of  Drufus,  not  occafional,  but  conftant  ; not  in  private  circles, 
but  at  large,  and  without  referve.  His  inmoft  fecrets  were  alfo 
known  : his  wife  had  forfeited  her  honour,  and  was  now  a fpy 
upon  her  hufband. 

VIII.  In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  Sejanus  thought  he  had  no 
time  to  lofe.  He  chofe  a poifon,  which,  operating  as  a flow 
corrofive,  might  bring  on  the  fymptoms  of  a natural  diforder. 
Lygdus,  the  eunuch  (as  was  difcovered  eight  years  afterwards), 
(a ) adminiftered  the  draught.  While  Drufus  lay  ill,  Tiberius, 
never  feeming  to  be  in  any  degree  alarmed,  or,  it  may  be, 
willing  to  make  a difplay  of  magnanimity,  went  as  ufual  to  the 
fenate.  Even  after  the  prince  expired,  and  before  the  funeral 
ceremony  was  performed,  he  entered  the  affembly  of  the  fathers. 
Perceiving  the  confuls,  with  dejected  looks,  feated  on  the  ordi- 
nary benches,  like  men  who  mourned  for  the  public  lefs,  he 
put  them  in  mind  of  their  dignity,  and  their  proper  ftation. 
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The  fenate  melted  into  tears:  but  Tiberius,  fuperior  to  the  B °1NP  K 
weaknefs  of  nature,  delivered  an  animated  fpeech,  in  a flowing  v 
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ftyle,  and  a tone  of  firmnefs.  “ He  was  not,”  he  find,  “ to  be  ’7  6.  ' 

“ informed  that  his  appearance  might  be  thought  unfeafonable  in  *3- 

“ the  moment  of  recent  affliction,  when,  according  to  the  general 
“ cuftom,  the  mind,  enfeebled  with  forrow,  can  fcarce  endure 
“ the  confolation  of  friends,  and  almoft  loathes  the  light  of 
“ the  fun.  Thofe  tender  emotions  were  the  condition  of  huma- 
“ nity,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  condemned.  For  his  part,  he 
“ fought  a manly  remedy ; in  the  embraces  of  the  common- 
“ wealth,  and  in  the  bolom  of  the  fathers,  he  came  to  lay  down 
“ his  forrows.  He  lamented  the  condition  of  his  mother,  droop- 
“ ing  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  tender  years  of  his  grand- 
“ fons,  and  his  own  fituation,  now  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
“ children  of  Germanicus,  in  the  prelent  diftrefs,  were  the  only 
“ remaining  hopes  of  the  people.  He  defined  that  they  might 
“ be  brought  before  the  fathers.” 

The  confuls  went  forth  to  meet  the  princes.  Having  pre- 
pared their  tender  minds  for  fo  auguft  a ficene,  they  prefiented 
them  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius,  taking  them  by  the  hand,  ad- 
drefled  the  fenate  : “ Thefie  orphans,  confeript  fathers,  I deli— 

“ vered  into  the  care  of  their  uncle  j and,  though  he  was  blelfed 
“ with  ilfiue,  I defined  that  he  wrould  cherilh  them  as  his 
<c  own,  and  train  them  up  in  a manner  worthy  of  himfelf  and 
s‘  of  pofterity.  But  Drufus  is  no  more : I now  turn  to  you, 

“ and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  gods,  in  the  hearing  of  my  country, 

“ I implore  you,  take  under  your  protection  the  great  grand- 
“ children  of  Auguftus ; adopt  the  ifiue  of  an  illuftrious  line ; 

“ fupport  them,  raife  them,  mould  them  at  your  pleafure  for  the 
“ good  of  the  ftate ; perform  at  once  my  duty  and  your  own. 

“ As  for  you,  Nero,  and  you,  Drufus,  in  this  aflembly  you 
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“ behold  your  fathers : born  as  you  are  in  the  highed  ftation, 
“ your  lot  is  fuch,  that  nothing  good  or  evil  can  befal  you,  with- 
“ out  affecting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  intereft  of  the  common- 
“ wealth.”  > 


IX.  This  fpeech  drew  tears  from  the  whole  affembly : vows 
and  fupplications  followed.  Had  Tiberius  known  where  to  flop, 
indead  of  adding  what  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability,  every 
heart  would  have  been  touched  with  fympathy,  and  every  mind 
imprelfed  with  the  glory  of  the  prince.  But  by  recurring  to  the 
dale  and  chimerical  projed:,  fo  often  heard  with  derifion, 
the  projed  of  abdicating  the  fovereignty,  and  refigning  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  confuls,  or  any  other  perfon  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  talk,  he  weakened  the  force  of  fentiments  in  them- 
felves  juft  and  honourable.  The  folemnities  which  had  been 
decreed  to  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  were  renewed  in  honour 
of  Drufus,  with  conliderable  additions,  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  flattery,  always  ftudious  of  novelty.  The  funeral  ceremony 
was  diftinguilhed  by  a long  train  of  illuftrious  images.  In  the 
procelhon  were  feen  ./Eneas,  the  father  of  the  Julian  race  ; the 
Alban  kings  ; Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome  ; the  Sabin  nobi- 
lity, with  Attus  Claufus  (a)  at  their  head,  and  from  him  the 
whole  line  of  the  Claudian  family. 

* 

X.  In  this  account  of  the  death  of  Drufus,  the  bell  and  mod 
authentic  hidorians  have  been  my  guides.  A report,  however, 
which  gained  credit  at  the  time,  and  has  not  yet  died  away,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  It  was  currently  faid,  that  Sejanus,  having 
gained  the  perfon  and  the  heart  of  Livia,  proceeded  to  a fouler 
intrigue  with  Lygdus  the  eunuch,  and,  by  an  infamous  amour*, 
drew  to  his  intered  that  tool  of  iniquity,  who  was  one  of  the 
domedic  attendants  of  Drufus,  and,  for  his  youth  and  the  graces 
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of  his  perfon,  high  in  favour  with  his  matter.  The  time  and  B K 

place  for  adminiftering  the  poifon  being  fettled  by  the  confpi-  ' v — ’ 

rators,  Sejanus  had  the  hardihood  to  change  his  plan.  He  con-  776. 
trived,  by  fecret  infinuations,  to  charge  Drufus  with  a plot  againft  n* 
his  father’s  life,  and  dared  to  whifper  a caution  to  Tiberius,  not 
to  tafte  the  firft  cup  that  fhould  be  offered  to  him  at  his  fon’s 
table.  Deceived  by  this  ftroke  of  perfidy,  the  old  man  received 
the  cup,  and  prefented  it  to  his  fon.  The  prince,  with  the 
franknefs  and  gaiety  of  youth,  drank  it  off : but  that  alacrity 
ferved  only  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  entertained  by  the  em- 
peror. His  conclufion  was,  that  Drufus,  overwhelmed  with 
fear  and  fhame,  was  in  hafte  to  give  himlelf  the  death,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  his  father. 

XI.  A report  of  this  kind,  current  among  the  populace-, 
but  unfupported  by  any  good  authority,  cannot  ftand  the  teft  of 
examination.  What  man  of  plain  common-fenfe,  not  to  fpeak 
of  a confummate  ftatefman  like  Tiberius,  would  prefent  inevitable 
death  to  his  only  fon,  without  fo  much  as  hearing  him,  and 
thus  precipitately  commit  a fatal  deed,  never  to  be  recalled  t 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  natural  to  put  the  cup-bearer  to 
the  torture  ? Why  not  enquire  who  mixed  the  liquor  ? Above 
all,  is  it  probable  that  Tiberius,  ever  flow  and  indecifive,  would 
at  once  forget  the  habits  of  his  nature,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  an 
only  fon,  a fon  too  never  charged  with  any  crime,  ad:  with  a 
degree  of  rafhnefs,  which  he  had  never  pradifed  to  the  remotett 
ftranger  ? The  truth  is,  Sejanus  was  known  to  be  capable  of  every 
fpecies  of  villany,  however  atrocious  : the  partiality  of  the  em- 
peror increafed  the  number  of  his  enemies  ; and,  both  the  fove- 
reign  and  the  favourite  being  objeds  of  public  deteftation,  ma- 
lignity i-tfelf  could  frame  no  tale  fo  black,  and  even  improbable,, 
that  men  were  not  willing  to  believe. 
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The  death  of  princes  is  always  varioufly  reported,  and  common 
fame  is  fure  to  add  a tragic  catallrophe.  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  particulars  of  the  murder  were  brought  to  light  by  Apicata, 
the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  confirmed  by  Eudemus  and  Lygdus 
on  the  rack.  I11  the  number  of  hiftorians,  who  were  envenomed 
againft  Tiberius,  and  with  diligence  collected  anecdotes  to  wage 
eternal  war  againft  his  memory,  not  one  has  gone  fo  far  as  to 
impute  to  him  a fhare  in  this  foul  tranfadtion.  The  ftory,  how- 
ever, fuch  as  it  is,  I have  reprefented  in  its  native  colours,  wil- 
ling to  flatter  myfelf  that,  by  fo  glaring  an  inftance,  I may  deftroy 
the  credit  of  fabulous  narrations  (a),  and  prevail  with  the  reader, 
into  whofe  hands  this  work  may  fall,  not  to  prefer  the  fidlions 
of  romance,  however  greedily  fwallowed  by  vulgar  credulity, 
to  the  precilion  of  fober  hiftory. 


XII.  Tiberius,  in  a public  fpeech,  delivered  the  funeral 
panegyric  of  his  Ion  ( a ).  The  fenate  and  the  people  attended 
in  their  mourning  garments  ; but  their  grief  was  mere  outward 
fhow,  the  effedt  of  diflimulation,  not  of  fentiment.  They  re- 
joiced in  fecret,  conceiving  that  from  this  event  the  houfe  of 
Germanicus  would  begin  to  flourifn.  But  the  dawn  of  happi- 
nefs  was  foon  overclouded.  The  exultation  of  the  people,  and 
the  indiferetion  of  Agrippina,  who  had  not  the  policy  to  fupprefs 
the  emotions  of  her  heart,  accelerated  her  own  ruin,  and  that 
of  her  fons.  Emboldened  by  iuccefs,  Sejanus  was  ready  to 
go  forward  in  guilt.  He  law  the  murder  of  Drufus  pafs  with 
impunity,  and  even  without  a fign  of  public  regret.  Sliccefsful 
villany  infpired  him  with  new  courage.  He  faw  that  the  fons 
of  Germanicus  were  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  Tiberius,  and, 
for  that  reafon,  began  to  plot  their  deftrudtion.  Being  three  in 
number,  they  could  not  all  be  taken  off  by  poifon,  while  a fet 
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That  very  virtue  was,  therefore,  to  be  turned  againft  her.  *3- 
Sejanus  called  it  pride  and  contumacy.  By  repeated  inve&ives 
he  roufed  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  elder  Livia ; and  the 
younger  of  the  name,  lo  recently  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Drufus,  was  eafily  induced  to  join  in  a fecond  confpiracy. 

They  reprefented  Agrippina  to  Tiberius  as  a woman  proud  of 
her  children,  intoxicated  with  popularity,  and  of  a fpirit  to  en- 
gage in  any  dangerous  enterprife.  The  widow  of  Drufus  knew 
how  to  choofe  fit  agents  for  her  purpofe.  Among  her  inftru- 
ments  of  iniquity  was  Julius  Pofthumus,  a man  high  in  favour 
with  the  elder  Livia.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  engaged  in 
an  adulterous  commerce  with  Mutilia  Prifca,  and,  through  her 
influence,  was  gracioufly  received  at  court.  By  his  fubtle 
practices,  and  the  whifpers  conveyed  by  Prifca,  the  old  woman, 
naturally  fond  of  power,  and  jealous  of  every  rival,  was  eafily 
inflamed  againft  her  grand-daughter.  At  the  fame  time,  fuch  of 
Agrippina’s  attendants  as  had  eafy  accefs  to  her  prefence,  were 
inftrudted  to  choofe,  in  converlation  with  their  miftrefs,  the  topics 
molt  likely  to  exafperate  a mind  fierce  with  pride,  and  ready  to 
take  fire  on  every  occafion. 

XIII.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius,  hoping  to  find  in  bufinefs  fome 
refpite  from  the  anxieties  of  his  heart,  attended  to  the  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice  in  all  difputes  between  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

He  likewife  heard  petitions  from  the  provinces  and  the  allies. 

At  his  defire,  the  cities  of  Cibyra  (a)  in  Afia,  and  iEgium  in 
Achaia,  which  had  fufFered  by  an  earthquake,  were  exempted 
from  their  ufual  tribute  for  three  years.  Vibius  Serenus,  pro- 
«onful  of  the  farther  Spain,  was  found  guilty  of  opprdfion  in 
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^ -■  manners,  banifhed  to  the  Ifle  of  Amorgos.  Carfius  Sacerdos, 
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'776.  accufed  of  having  fupplicd  Tacfarinas  with  corn,  was  tried  and 
i3.  acquitted.  Caius  Gracchus  was  charged  with  the  fame  crime, 
and  in  like  manner  declared  innocent.  He  had  been  carried 
in  his  infancy  to  the  Ille  of  Cercina  by  Sempronius  Gracchus  ( b )i 
his  father,  who  was  condemned  to  banilhment.  In  that  place, 
amidft  a crew  of  outlaws  and  abandoned  fugitives,  he  grew  up 
in  ignorance.  To  gain  a livelihood,  he  became  a dealer  in  petty 
merchandize  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  Sicily.  His  obfeurity, 
however,  did  not  fhelter  him  from  the  dangers  of  a higher 
ftation.  Innocent  as  he  was,  if  iElius  Lamia  (c)  and  Lucius 
Apronius,  formerly  proconfuls  of  Africa,  had  not  efpoufed  his 
caufe,  he  mull  have  funk  under  the  weight  of  the  profecution, 
a facrifice  to  the  fplendid  name  of  his  family,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  father. 

XIV.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year,  deputations  from  Greece, 
on  the  old  fubjedt  of  fandtuaries,  were  heard  before  the  fenate. 
The  people  of  Samos  claimed  an  ancient  privilege  for  the  Tem- 
ple of  Juno  ; and  thole  of  Coos,  for  that  of  fEfculapius.  The 
former  relied  on  a decree  of  the  Amphidtyons  (a),  the  court  of 
fupreme  authority,  at  the  time,  when  colonies  from  Greece  were 
in  polfeffion  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Aha.  The  deputies  from 
Coos  had  alio  their  ancient  precedents,  befides  a claim  founded 
on  their  own  peculiar  merit.  In  the  general  malTacre  of  the 
Roman  citizens  throughout  Afia  and  the  ifles  adjacent,  com- 
mitted by  order  of  Mithridates  ( b)^  they  gave  a refuge  to  num- 
bers in  the  temple  of  iEfcuiapius.  This  bufmefs  being  over, 
the  complaint  againfl  the  licentioufnefs  of  ftage-players,  often 
urged  by  the  praetors,  and  always  without  erfedl,  was  taken  up 
by  Tiberius.  He  Hated,  “ that  the  people  of  that  profellioa 
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“ were  guilty  of  feditious  practices,  and,  in  many  inftances,  B O 0 K 

“ corrupted  the  morals  of  private  families.  The  buffoonery  of  v v / 

“ the  Ofcan  farce  ( c ),  which  in  its  origin  afforded  but  little  plea-  * ’776. 

“ fure  even  to  the  dregs  of  the  people,  was  now  grown  to  fuch  a 
“ height  of  depravity,  as  well  as  credit,  that  the  mifchief  called 
“ for  the  interpofition  of  the  fenate.”  The  players  were  ba- 
nifhed  out  of  Italy. 

XV.  Tiberius  felt  this  year  two  fevere  ftrokes  of  affliction  : 
he  loft  one  of  the  twin-fons  of  Drufus  ( a ),  and  alfo  his  inti- 
mate friend  Lucilius  Longus,  a man  connected  with  him  in 
the  clofeft  friendfhip  ; in  all  fcenes,  either  of  good  or  adverfe 
fortune,  his  faithful  companion,  and,  of  all  the  fenators, 
the  only  one  that  followed  him  in  his  retreat  to  the  Ifle  of 
Rhodes.  Though  of  no  diftinCtion,  and  in  faCt  a new  man, 
his  funeral  was  performed  with  the  pomp  belonging  to  the 
cenforial  order  (b)\  and  a ftatue  was  decreed  to  his  memory  in 
the  Forum  of  Auguftus,  at  the  public  expence.  All  bufinefs 
was,  at  this  time,  ftill  tranfaCted  in  the  fenate.  The  forms  of 
the  conftitution  remained  ; and  accordingly  Lucilius  Capito, 
who  had  been  collector  of  the  imperial  revenues  in  Alia,  was 
brought  to  his  trial  before  the  fathers,  at  the  fuit  of  the  province. 

Tiberius  thought  proper  to  declare,  “ That  the  cominiffion 
“ granted  to  the  accufed,  extended  only  to  the  Haves  and  reve- 
“ nues  of  the  prince.  Should  it  appear  that  he  affumed  the 
“ prsetorian  authority,  and,  to  fupport  his  ufurpation,  called  in 
“ the  aid  of  the  military,  he  went  beyond  the  line  of  his  duty  ; 

“ and,  in  that  cafe,  the  allegations  of  the  province  ought  to 
“ be  heard.”  The  bufinefs  came  to  a hearing,  and  Capito 
was  condemned.  The  cities  of  Alia,  to  mark  their  fenfe  of 
this  aCt  of  juftice,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  punifflment  of 
Caius  Silanus  (c)  in  the  preceding  year,  voted  a ftatue  to  Tibe- 
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B o O K rius,  to  Livia,  and  the  fenate.  They  applied  to  the  fathers  for 
* > their  confent,  and  fucceeded.  Nero,  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 

A.  U.  C.  * 

776-  vince,  returned  thanks  to  the  fenate  and  his  grandfather.  He 
33.  was  heard  with  pleafure  by  the  whole  audience.  Germanicus 
was  ftiil  prefent  to  their  minds  ; and,  in  the  fon,  men  fancied 
that  they  faw  and  heard  the  father.  The  figure  of  the  young 
prince  was  interefting.  An  air  of  modedy,  united  to  the  dignity 
of  his  perfon,  charmed  every  eye;  and  the  well-known  animo- 
fity  of  Sejanus  engaged  all  hearts  in  his  favour. 

XVI.  About  this  time  the  office  of  high  pried:  of  Jupiter 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Servius  Maluginenfis.  Tiberius, 
in  a fpeech  to  the  fenate,  propofed  that  they  ffiould  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a fucceffior,  and  at  the  fame  time  pafs  a new  law 
to  regulate  that  bufinefs  for  the  future.  The  cudom  had  been 
to  name  three  patricians,  defcended  from  a marriage,  contraded 
according  to  the  rites  of  confarreation  (a).  Out  of  the 
number  fo  propofed,  one  was  to  be  eleded.  “ But  this  mode 
“ was  no  longer  in  ufe.  The  ceremony  of  confarreation  was 
“ grown  obfolete  ; or,  if  obferved,  it  was  by  a few  families  only. 
“ Of  this  alteration  many  caules  might  be  affigned ; and  chiefly 
“ the  inattention  of  both  fexes  to  the  intereds  of  religion.  The 
“ ceremonies,  it  is  true,  are  attended  with  fome  difficulty  ^ and 
“ for  that  reafon  they  are  fallen  into  difufe.  Befides  this,  the 
“ pried  fo  chofen  was  no  longer  fubjed  to  paternal  authority  ; 
“ and  the  woman,  who  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  was 
“ intitled  to  the  fame  exemption.  To  remedy  thefe  incon- 
“ veniences,  a law  is  neceffary.  Many  cudoms,  that  held  too 
“ much  of  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  were  new  modelled  by  Au- 
“ gudus  in  conformity  to  the  polilhed  manners  of  the  times.” 

After  due  deliberation,  it  was  thought  advifable  by  the  fathers 
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to  leave  the  priefthood  on  its  old  eftablifhment,  without  inno-  B O^p  K 
vation.  With  regard  to  the  prieftefs,  a new  law  took  place,  v v ■> 

A U.  C 

In  her  religious  functions,  it  was  declared,  that  fhe  fhould  be  '776- 

° . a.  D. 

in  the  power  of  her  hufband  only,  fubjeft  in  all  other  refpedts  *3-' 
to  the  laws  of  her  fex,  without  any  privilege  to  diftinguifh  her 
from  other  women.  The  fon  of  Maluginenfis  fucceeded  to  his 
father.  In  order  to  give  new  weight  and  confideration  to  the 
facerdotal  order,  and  to  infpire  the  minifters  of  the  altar  with 
zeal  for  the  facred  rites,  a grant  of  two  thoufand  great  fefterces 
was  ordered  for  Cornelia,  the  veftal  virgin,  who  was  at  this  time 
chofen  fuperior  of  the  order,  in  the  room  of  Scantia.  In  com- 
pliment to  Livia  it  was  further  decreed,  that,  whenever  fhe  vifited 
the  theatre,  her  feat  fhould  be  among  the  veftal  virgins. 

XVII.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Vifellius  A-^r-  c- 
Varro,  the  pontiffs,  and,  after  their  example,  the  other  orders  of  A^D* 
the  priefthood,  thought  proper  to  blend  with  the  folemn  vows 
which  they  offered  for  the  fafety  of  the  emperor,  the  names  of 
Nero  and  Drufus.  Zeal  for  the  young  princes  was  not  alto- 
gether their  motive  : they  had  an  indirect  defign  to  pay  their 
court.  But  in  that  age  the  fafe  line  of  conduct  was  not  ea- 
fily  fettled.  To  abftain  from  flattery  was  dangerous  ; and 
to  be  lavifh  of  it,  provoked  contempt,  and  even  refentment. 

Tiberius,  never  friendly  to  the  houfe  of  Germanicus,  law  with 
indignation  two  boys  exalted  to  a level  with  himfelf.  He 
ordered  the  pontiffs  to  attend  him.  In  the  interview  that  fol- 
lowed, he  defired  to  know  whether,  in  what  they  had  done, 
they  complied  either  with  the  folicitations  or  the  menaces  of 
Agrippina.  Being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he  difmiffed  them 
with  a reprimand,  but  in  gentle  terms,  mod  of  the  order  being 
either  his  relations,  or  the  firft  men  in  Rome.  Not  content, 
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however,  with  exprefling  his  difapprobation  in  private,  he  de- 
lired,  in  a fpeech  to  the  fenate,  that  all  might  be  upon  their 
guard,  not  to  inflame  the  minds  of  young  men  with  ideas  of 
power,  and,  by  confequence,  with  a fpirit  above  their  ftation.. 
Sejanus  was  the  prompter  in  this  buflnefs.  . He  had  the  ear  of 
the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with  apprehenflons  that  Rome  was 
divided  into  factions,  inflamed  againfl:  each  other  with  no  lefs 
fury  than  if  they  were  actually  engaged  in  a civil  war.  There 
were  thofe,  he  faid,  who  called  themfelves  the  partifans  of 
Agrippina : if  not  fuppreffed,  they  would  in  time  become  too 
powerful.  To  check  the  growing  difcord,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  molt  adtive  leaders. 

XVIII.  The  firfl:  blow  was  ftruck  at  Caius  Silius  and  Titius 
Sabinus.  Their  connection  with  Germanicus  was  their  crime  i 
but  Silius  was  obnoxious  for  various  reafons.  He  had  been,, 
during  a fpace  of  feven  years,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army : 
by  his  condudt  in  Germany  he  had  gained  triumphal  orna- 
ments ; he  conquered  Sacrovir,  and  quelled  the  infurredlion  in 
Gaul.  Falling  from  that  elevation,  his  ruin  would  refound  far 
and  wide,  and  fpread  a general  terror.  His  own  indifcretion 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  have  incenfed  Tiberius,  and,  by 
confequence,  it  provoked  his  fate.  Succefs  infpired  him  with  vain 
glory.  He  boafted,  that  the  army  under  his  command  continued 
in  firm  fidelity,  while  fedition  raifed  her  ftandard  in  every  other 
camp  ; and  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  reached  his  legions,  the 
imperial  dignity  would  have  tottered  on  the  head  of  the  prince. 
Tiberius  took  the  alarm  : he  thought  his  own  importance  lef- 
fened,  and  his  fortune,  great  as  it  was,  unable  to  recompenfe 
fuch  extraordinary  fervices.  He  felt  himfelf  under  obligations 
to  his  officer ; and  obligations  (fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
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mind)  are  only  then  acknowledged,  when  it  is  in  our  power 
to  requite  them  : if  they  exceed  all  meafure,  to  be  infolvent 
is  painful,  and  gratitude  gives  way  to  hatred. 

XIX.  Sosia  Galla,  the  wife  ofSilius,  was  clofely  connected 
with  Agrippina,  and,  for  that  reafon,  detefted  by  Tiberius.  She 
and  her  hufband  were  doomed  to  fall  an  immediate  facrifice.  Sa- 
binus  was  referved  for  a future  day.  Againft  the  two  former 
Varro,  the  conful,  undertook  the  defpicable  part  of  public  profe- 
cutor.  Pretending  to  adopt  the  refentments  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came the  fervile  agent  of  Sejanus.  Silius  requefted  that  the  trial 
might  be  deferred,  till  the  conful,  now  turned  accufer,  fhould 
ceafe  to  be  in  office.  Though  the  interval  was  ffiort,  Tiberius 
oppofed  the  motion,  alleging,  that  men  were  frequently  arraigned 
by  the  other  magiftrates  ; and  why  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
conful  ? It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  may 
receive  no  injury.  Such  was  the  ftate-craft  of  Tiberius  : to  crimes 
invented  by  himfelf  he  gave  the  old  republican  names,  and  by 
that  artifice  amufed  the  public. 
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The  fenate  was  fummoned  with  regular  folemnity,  as  if  the 
proceeding  was  to  be  according  to  law;  as  if  Varro  was,  in  truth, 
adding  the  part  of  conful,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  confti- 
tution  ftill  remained  in  vigour.  Silius  made  no  defence.  He 
broke  filence,  indeed,  at  different  times,  but  merely  to  ffiew  that, 
he  faw  in  what  quarter  the  arm  of  oppreffion  was  raifed  againft 
him.  The  heads  of  the  accufation  were,  that,  in  a dark  confpiracy 
with  Sacrovir,  he  concealed  the  machinations  of  that  inlurgent;  that 
his  victory  was  tarniffied  by  cruelty,  and  that,  with  his  connivance, 
adds  of  rapacity  and  oppreffion  were  committed  by  his  wife.  The 
laft  article  was  too  well  founded ; but  the  profecution  went  altoge. 
ther  on  the  crime  of  violated  majefty,.  Silius  faw  that  his  doom 
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was  fixed,  and,  to  prevent  final  judgment,  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 


XX.  The  law,  notwithflanding,  laid  hold  "of  his  effects ; 
not  however  to  make  reftitution  to  the  Gauls ; for  the  Gauls 
made  no  claim.  The  whole  of  what  the  unhappy  victim  had 
received  from  the  bounty  of  Auguftus,  after  an  exadt  eftimate 
made,  was  feized,  and  carried  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince.  In 
this  inftance,  Tiberius,  for  the  firft  time,  looked  with  the  eye  of 
avarice  on  the  property  of  others.  On  the  motion  of  Afinius  Gal- 
lus,  Sofia  was  ordered  into  exile.  By  that  fenator  it  was  further 
propofed,  that  part  of  her  effects  fhould  be  confifcated,  and  the 
remainder  given  to  her  children.  Manius  Lepidus  contended, 
that  one  fourth  fhould  go,  as  (a)  the  law  directed,  to  the  profe- 
cutors,  and  the  refidue  to  her  children.  This  fentence  prevailed. 
It  is  but  juftice  to  the  character  of  Lepidus  (b)y  to  obferve  in  this 
place,  that,  confidering  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a man  of  ability,  temperate,  wife,  and  upright. 
The  violent  meafures  often  propofed  by  others,  always  the  refult 
of  fervile  adulation,  were,  by  his  addrefs,  frequently  rejedled, 
altered,  or  modified,  with  fo  much  good-fenfe  and  temper,  that 
he  preferred  at  once  his  credit  at  court,  and  the  efteem  of  the 
public. 


This  happinefs,  fo  fingular  and  fo  fairly  enjoyed,  arrefls  our 
attention,  and  naturally  raifes  an  enquiry  whether  the  favour  or 
antipathy  of  princes,  like  all  other  fublunary  contingencies,  is 
governed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  fate  (TJ;  and,  by  confequence, 
the  lot  of  man  may  be  faid  to  be  determined  in  his  natal  hour. 
The  quefiion  is  intricate  ; but  perhaps  free  will  and  moral  agency 
are  Hill  fo  far  allowed,  that  each  individual  may  chalk  out  the 
line  of  his  own  conduit,  and,  by  fleering  between  the  oppofite 
8 extremes 
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extremes  of  blunt  aufterity  and  abjed  meannefs,  purfue  a middle  B K 

courfe  with  fafety  and  with  honour.  Meflalinus  Cotta,  a man  » v -» 

equal  in  point  of  birth  to  Manius  Lepidus,  but  of  a very  different  A 777.^' 

A.  D 

character,  moved  for  a decree,  declaring  that  all  magiftrates,  i*.  ’ 
however  blamelefs  in  their  own  conduct,  and  even  ignorant  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  fhould,  notwithflanding,  be  refponfible  for 
the  unlawful  ads  committed  in  the  provinces  by  their  wives. 

XXI.  The  bufinefs  brought  forward  in  the  next  place,  was 
the  charge  againft  Calpurnius  Pifo  (a),  that  illuftrious  citizen, 
diftinguifhed  not  more  by  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  than  by  his 
unfhaken  virtue,  who,  as  has  been  related,  threatened  a feceffion 
from  Rome,  in  order  to  find,  in  fome  remote  place,  a fhelter 
from  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  harpies  of  the  law.  It  may 
be  remembered,  likewife,  that,  in  the  caufe  againft  Urgulania, 
he  fcorned  to  yield  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  emperor’s 
mother,  but  cited  the  defendant  from  the  very  palace  of  the 
prince.  His  condud,  at  the  time,  was  treated  by  Tiberius  as  the 
exercife  of  a civil  right ; but  in  a mind  like  his,  that  which  at 
firft  made  a flight  impreflion,  was  fure  to  be  embittered  by  re- 
fiedion.  Quintus  Granius  was  the  profecutor  of  Pifo.  He 
exhibited  an  accufation  for  words  fpoken  in  private  againft  the 
majefty  of  the  emperor  ; for  keeping  poifon  in  his  houfe  ; and 
entering  the  fenate  with  a concealed  dagger.  The  two  laft 
articles,  too  grofs  to  be  believed,  were  thrown  out  of  the  cafe. 

Other  allegations  were  heaped  together  to  fwell  the  charge ; and 
Pifo,  it  was  determined,  was  to  be  brought  to  his  trial : but  a 
natural  death  put  an  end  to  the  profecution. 

A new  complaint  was  prefented  to  the  fenate  againft  Caflius 
Severus  (b),  a man  of  mean  extradion,  void  of  principle,  pro- 
fligate in  his  manners,  but  an  orator  of  confiderable  eloquence. 

He 


He  had  been,  by  a judgment,  pronounced  under  the  fanCtion  of 
an  oath,  condemned  to  exile  in  the  Ifle  of  Crete.  Perfifting  there 
in  his  licentious  practices,  he  rekindled  the  indignation  of  the 
fathers,  and  by  new  vices  provoked  new  enemies.  Stripped  of 
all  his  effects,  and  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Ille  of  Seriphos  (c)y  where,  in  old  age  and  mifery, 
he  languilhed  on  the  rocks. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Plautius  Silvanus,  one  of  the  pnetors, 
impelled  by  fome  fecret  motive,  threw  his  wife  Apronia  out  of 
the  window  of  her  apartment,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot.  Being 
immediately  feized  by  his  father-in-law,  Lucius  Apronius,  and 
conveyed  to  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  he  made  anlwer,  with 
an  air  of  diftradtion,  that,  while  he  lay  afleep,  his  wife  committed 
that  adt  of  violence.  Tiberius  went  direCtly  to  the  houfe.  He 
examined  the  apartment,  and  faw  evident  figns  of  a perfon  who 
had  flruggled,  but  was  overcome  by  force.  He  made  his  report 
to  the  fenate,  and  commiflioners  were  appointed  to  enquire  and 
pronounce  their  judgment.  Urgulania,  the  grandmother  of 
Silvanus,  fent  a dagger  to  him  as  her  beft  prefent.  This,  on 
account  of  her  known  intimacy  with  Livia,  was  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  Tiberius.  The  criminal,  after  attempting,  but  with 
irrefolution,  to  apply  the  dagger  to  his  breaft,  ordered  his  veins 
to  be  opened.  In  a Ihort  time  afterwards  Numantina,  his  former 
wife,  was  accufed  of  having,  by  drugs  and  magic  l'pells,  diftempered 
his  brain.  She  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

XXIII.  The  war  with  Tacfarinas  the  Numidian,  by  which 
Rome  had  been  long  embroiled,  was  this  year  happily  terminated. 
The  former  commanders,  as  foon  as  they  had  laid  a foundation 
for  the  obtaining  of  triumphal  ornaments,  confidered  their  bu- 
iinefs  as  hnilhed,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  breathe.  There 
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were  at  Rome  no  lefs  than  three  ftatues  (a)  decorated  with  laurel, 
and  yet  Tacfarinas  ravaged  the  province.  He  was  reinforced  by 
the  neighbouring  Moors,  who  faw  with  indignation  their  new 
king,  Ptolemy,  the  fonofjuba  (bj,  refign,  with  youthful  inex- 
perience, the  reins  of  government  to  hisfreedmen.  The  malcon- 
tents of  that  nation  went  over  to  the  banners  of  Tacfarinas,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  rather  than  tamely  fubinit  to  the 
tyranny  of  enfranchifed  flaves.  The  king  (c)  of  the  Garamantes 
entered  into  a fecret  league  with  the  Numidian.  Not  choofing  to 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  he  helped  to  carry  on  a 
war  of  depredation.  His  dominions  were  a depofitary  for  all  their 
plunder.  His  troops  went  out  in  detached  parties,  and,  as  is  ufual 
in  all  diftant  commotions,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  fame 
into  a prodigious  army.  Even  from  the  (d)  Roman  province,  all 
who  ftruggled  with  want,  or  by  their  crimes  were  rendered  def- 
perate,  went  over  to  Tacfarinas.  A recent  incident  encouraged 
the  revolt.  In  confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of  Blaffus,  Tiberius, 
thinking  the  war  at  an  end,  ordered  the  ninth  legion  to  be  recalled. 
Dolabella,  the  proconful  for  the  year,  faw  the  inexpedience  of  the 
meafure;  but,  dreading  the  anger  of  Tiberius  more  than  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  venture,  even  for  the  defence  of 
the  province,  to  detain  the  troops. 
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XXIV.  Tacfarinas,  availing  himfelf  of  this  circumftance, 
fpread  a rumour  round  the  country,  that  the  Roman  empire  being 
invaded  on  every  fide,  Africa,  by  degrees,  was  to  be  evacuated, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  legions  might  be  eafily  cut  off,  if  all  who- 
preferred  their  liberty  to  ignominious  bondage,  would  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  He  gained,  by  thefe  artifices, 
a new  acceflion  of  ftrength,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Thubuf- 
cum.  Dolabella,  with  what  force  he  could  colled:,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  terror  of  the  Roman  name  was  on 
Vol,  X.  M ra  his 
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B ^v°  K his  ^*u^e)  and  die  affair  was  with  an  enemy,  who  could  never  fuf- 

v > tain  the  fhock  of  a well-embodied  infantry.  He  no  fooner  fhewed 

777.  himfelf  in  force,  than  the  Numidians  abandoned  the  fiege.  Dola- 
a . d.  . „ 0 

24.  bella,  at  all  convenient  places,  fortihed  his  ports,  and  ftationed 

garrifons  to  fecure  the  country.  Finding  the  Mufulanians  on  the 
point  of  a revolt,,  he  feized  their  chiefs,  and  ordered  their  heads 
to  be  rtruck  off.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  a regular  army, 
encumbered  with  baggage,  could  give  but  a bad  account  of  a wild 
and  defultory  enemy,  who  made  war  by  fudden  incurfions,  and 
avoided  a decilive  action  : he  therefore  refolved  to  vary  his  opera- 
tions, and  having  called  to  his  aid  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  at 
the  head  of  a large  body  of  his  fubjedls,  he  divided  his  army  into 
four  detached  parties,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
the  military  tribunes.  A chofen  band  of  Moors,  conducted  by 
officers  of  that  nation,  had  orders  to  ravage  the  country.  The 
proconful  marched  himfelf  in  perfon,  ready  at  hand  to  dired  the 
motions  of  his  army,  and  give  vigour  to  the  enterprife. 

XXV.  Intelligence  was  brought  foon  after,  that  the  Nu- 
midians, depending  upon  the  advantages  of  a fituation  encom- 
paffed  by  a depth  of  forefts,  had  pitched  their  huts  near  the  ruins 
of  a caftle,  called  Auzea  (a),  which  they  had  formerly  deftroyed  by 
fire.  The  cavalry  and  light  cohorts,  ignorant  of  their  deftination, 
were  fent  forward  without  delay.  They  made  a forced  march  in 
the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  arrived  before  the  place.  The  Barbari- 
ans, fcarce  awake,  were  alarmed  on  every  fide  with  warlike  ffiouts 
and  the  clangor  of  trumpets.  Their  horfes  were  either  faftened 
to  flakes,  or  let  loofe  to  wander  on  the  pafture  grounds.  The 
Romans  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  their  infantry  in  clofe  array, 
and  the  cavalry  prepared  for  adlion.  The  Barbarians  wrere  taken 
by  furprife,  no  arms  at  hand,  no  order,  no  concerted  meafure. 
They  were  attacked  without  delay,  and  like  a herd  of  cattle 
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mangled,  butchered,  taken.  The  Roman  foldiers,  fierce  with  re-  ^ K 

fentment  for  all  their  toil  and  fatigue,  rulhed  with  fury  againft  \ * * 

an  enemy,  who  had  l'o  often  fled  from  their  fword.  The  vidto-  777- 

...  AD. 

rious  troops  were  glutted  with  Numidian  blood.  The  word  was  n- . 
given  through  the  ranks,  that  Tacfarinas  was  the  proper  objedt  of 
their  vengeance  : his  perfon  was  well  known  ; his  death,  and  no- 
thing lefs,  would  end  the  war.  That  daring  adventurer  faw  his 
guards  fall  on  every  fide.  His  fon  was  already  in  fetters,  and  he 
himfelf  hemmed  in  by  the  Romans.  In  defpair  he  rufhed  for- 
ward, where  the  fhower  of  darts  was  thickeft,  and,  felling  his  life  at 
the  deareft  rate,  had  the  glory  of  dying  in  freedom.  This  event 
quieted  the  commotions  in  Africa. 

XXVI.  Foil  tnefe  fervices  Dolabella  expedited  triumphal  orna- 
ments: but  Tiberius,  apprehending  that  Sejanus  would  think  the 
honours,  granted  to  his  uncle  Blsefus,  tarnifhed  by  the  fuccefs  of 
a.  rival,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  requeft.  Bisefus  gained  no 
addition  to  his  fame,  while  that  of  Dolabella  grew  brighter  by 
injuftice.  With  an  inferior  army,  he  had  taken  a number  of 
prifoners,  among  whom  were  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  by  the  death  of  Tacfarinas,  he  put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  his 
return  from  Africa,  he  gave  a fpedtacle  rarely  feen  at  Rome,  a 
train  of  ambafiaaors  from  the  Garamantes ! The  people  of  that 
country,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Numi- 
dian chief  thrown  into  confternation,  fent  their  deputies  to  appeafe 
the  refentment  of  the  emperor.  The  fervices  of  king  Ptolemy 
being  ftated  to  the  fenate,  an  ancient  cuftom,  long  fince  fallen  into 
difufe,  was  revived  in  honour  of  that  monarch.  The  fathers  fent 
a member  of  their  body,  to  prefent  (a)  an  ivory  feeptre  and  a 
painted  robe,  the  ancient  gift  to  kings,  with  inftrudtions,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  falute  young  Ptolemy,  by  the  titles  of  King,  Ally, 
and  Friend  of  the  Roman  People. 

Mm2 
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B o o K XXVII.  During  the  fame  fummer,  a fervile  war  was  ready- 
V — ^ > to  break  out  in  Italy;  but,  by  a fortunate  accident,  the  flame  was 

A U C ^ ^ 

’777.  foon  extinguifhed.  The  incendiary,  who  excited  the  commo- 

A,  I). 

h-  tion,  was  formerly  a foldier  in  the  praetorian  bands,  by  name 
Titus  Curtifius,  This  man  began  his  l'editious  pra&ices  in  private 
cabals  at  Brundufium,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  Having  made 
his  impreffion,  he  went  the  length  of  fixing  up  in  public  places 
feditious  libels,  inviting  the  agrarian  flaves  to  iflue  from  their 
woods  and  wilds,  and  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  It 
happened,  however,  that  three  galleys,  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  thofe  feas,  arrived  providentially  on  the  coafh  Curtius  Lupus, 
the  quseftor,  in  whofe  province  it  was,  according  to  ancient  ufage, 
to  fuperintend  the  roads  ( a ) through  the  forefta,  was,  at  that  time, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fie  ordered  the  mariners  to  be  landed, 
and,  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  crufhed  the  confpiracy  in  the 
bud.  Statius,  a military  tribune,  had  been,  on  the  firfl:  alarm,  dif~ 
patched  by  Tiberius  with  a ftrong  band  of  loldiers.  He  arrived 
In  good  time,  and,  having  feized  the  chief  confpirators  with  their 
leader,  returned  to  Rome  with  his  prifoners  bound  in  chains.  The 
capital,  at  that  time,  was  far  from  being  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity. 
Men  faw,  with  terror,  a vaft  multitude  of  flaves  increafing  (b)  be- 
yond all  proportion^  while  the  number  of  freeborn  citizens  was 
vifibly  on  the  decline. 

XXVIII.  During  the  fame  conful/hip,  a fcene  of  horror,  that 
gave  a fhock  to  nature,  and  marked  the  cruelty  of  the  times,  was 
a<£led  in  the  face  of  the  worlds  A father  pleaded  for  his  life,  while 
his  fon  Hood  forth  the  accufer.  The  name  of  each  was  Vibius 
Serenus  (a).  They  appeared  before  the  fenate.  The  father  had  been 
banifhed.  He  was  now  dragged  from  his  retreat,  deformed  with 
filth,  and  loaded  with  irons  ; a fpe&acle  of  mifery.  The  fon  came 
forward  in  trim,  ap  parel,  eafe  in.  his  mien,  and  alacrity  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 
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tenance.  He  charged  the  old  man  with  a confpiracy  againft  the  B 0^>  K 
life  of  the  emperor,  and  with  fending  emiflaries  into  Gaul  to  v v — j 

A LT  C. 

kindle  the  flame  of  rebellion : and  thus  the  fon  adled  in  a 

A.  D; 

double  character,  at  once  the  accufer,  and  the  witnefs.  Fie  added*  *4. 
that  Csecilius  Cornutus,  of  prsetorian  rank,  fupplied  the  accom- 
plices with  money.  Cornutus,  weary  of  life,  and  knowing  that  a. 
profecution  was  a prelude  to  deftrucftion,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf.  Serenus,  on  the  contrary,  with  a fpirit  undifmayed, 
fixed  his  eye  on  his  fon,  and  clanking  his  chains,  exclaimed, 

“ Reftore  me,  juft  and  vindictive  gods  ! reftore  me  to  my  place 
“ of  banilhment,  far  from  the  fight  of  men,  who  fuffer  fuch  an 
“ outrage  to  humanity.  For  that  parricide,  may  your  vengeance, 

“ in  due  time,  overtake  his  guilt.”  He  pronounced  Cornutus  an 
innocent  man,  but  deftitute  of  courage,  weak,  and  eafily  alarmed.. 

He  defired  that  the  confederates  in  the  plot  might  be  named,  and^ 
by  a minute  enquiry,  the  truth,  he  faid,  would  be  brought  to  light. 

For  can  it  be,  that,  with  only  one  accomplice,  I fhould  undertake 
u to  imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  emperor,  and  to  over- 
w turn  the  government  ?” 

XXIX.  The  informer  gave  in  the  names  of  Cneius  Lentulus 
and  Seius  Tubero.  The  mention  of  thofe  men  threw  Tiberius 
into  confufion.  They  were  both  of  illuftrious  rank,  both  his 
intimate  friends.  That  Lentulus  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and. 

Tubero  drooping  under  bodily  infirmity,,  fhould  be  charged  with 
meditating  an  infurre&ion  in  Gaul,  and  a confpiracy  againft  the 
ftate,  made  a deep  impreflion  on  his  fpirits..  Againft  them  no 
further  enquiry  was  made.  The  Haves  of  the  aged  father  were 
examined  on  the  rack, .and,  by  their  teftimony,  every  allegation  was 
refuted.  The  fon,  overwhelmed  with  a fenfe  of  his  guilt,  and' 
terrified  by  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  who  threatened  (a) 
the  dungeon,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  all  the  pains  and  penalties 

of 
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of  parricide,  made  his  efcape  from  Rome.  He  was  retaken  at 
Ravenna,  and  carried  back  to  proceed  in  his  accufation,  and  gratify 
the  fpleen  of  Tiberius,  who  hated  the  old  man,  and,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  did  not  difguife  his  rancour.  Vibius,  it  feems,  foon  after 
the  condemnation  of  Libo  (b)y  complained  by  letter  to  the  empe- 
ror, that  his  fervices  in  that  bufinefs  had  not  been  duly  recom- 
penl'ed.  The  ftyle  of  his  remonftrance  was  more  free  and  bold, 
than  can  with  fafety  be  addrefled  to  the  proud  ear  of  power,  at 
all  times  fenfibly  alive  to  every  expreflion,  and  eafily  alarmed. 
At  the  diftance  of  eight  years  Tiberius  fhewed  that  he  had  been 
ruminating  mifchief.  The  intermediate  time,  he  faid,  though 
no  proof  could  be  extorted  from  the  (laves,  was  palled  by  the  pri- 
foner  in  a continued  feries  of  atrocious  crimes. 

XXX.  The  queftion  being  put,  the  majority  was  for  a capital 
punilhment,  according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  law.  Tiberius,  to 
foften  popular  prejudice,  oppofed  fo  harfh  a fentence.  Afinius 
Gallus  moved  that  Serenus  Ihould  be  banilhed  to  the  Hie  of  Gyarus 
or  Donufa.  This  alio  was  oppofed  by  the  emperor.  In  thofe 
illands  there  was  a dearth  of  water ; and  when  life  is  granted,  the 
means  of  fupporting  it  ought  to  follow.  The  old  man  was  re- 
manded to  the  ifland  of  Amorgos.  As  Cornutus  had  difpatched 
himfelf,  a motion  was  made,  that  whenever  the  perfon  accufed  o* 
violated  majefty,  prevented  judgment  by  a voluntary  death,  the 
informers  Ihould  be  entitled  to  no  reward  (a).  The  fathers  in- 
clined to  that  opinion ; but  Tiberius,  in  plain  terms,  without  his 
ufual  ambiguity,  (hewed  himfelf  the  patron  of  the  whole  race  of 
informers.  “ The  courfe  of  juftice,”  he  faid,  “ would  be  ftopt, 
“ and,  by  fuch  a decilion,  the  commonwealth  would  be  brought 
“ to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  were  better  to  abrogate  all  laws  at 
“ once.  If  we  muft  have  laws,  let  us  not  remove  the  vigilance 
64  that  gives  them  energy.”  In  this  manner  that  pernicious  crew, 
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the  bane  and  fcourge  of  fociety,  who,  in  fadl,  have  never  been  ef-  B K 

fedtually  reflrained,  were  now  let  lool'e,  with  the  wages  of  ini-  v v • 

quity  in  view,  to  harafs  and  deflroy  their  fellow  citizens.  777^ 

• 24. 

XXXI.  Through  the  cloud  of  thefe  tempefluous  times  a 
gleam  of  joy  broke  forth.  Caius  Cominius,  a Roman  knight, 
was  convidted  for  being  author  of  defamatory  verfes  againfl  the 
emperor  ; but  at  the  interceflion  of  his  brother,  a member  of  the 
fenate,  Tiberius  pardoned  the  offence.  This  adl  of  lenity,  hand- 
ing in  contrail  to  a feries  of  evil  deeds,  made  men  wonder,  that 
he,  who  knew  the  fair  renown  that  waits  on  the  virtues  of  huma- 
nity, fhould  perfevere  in  the  pradtice  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion. 

Want  of  difcernment  was  not  among  the  faults  of  Tiberius ; nor 
was  he  milled  by  the  applaufe  of  temporizing  courtiers.  Between 
the  praife  which  adulation  offers,  and  that  which  flows  from  fen- 
timent,  a mind  like  his  could  eafily  diflinguifh.  His  own  man- 
ner marked  his  fenfe  of  good  and  evil.  Though  clofe  and  guarded 
on  mofl  occafions,  even  to  a degree  of  hefitation,  it  was  remarka- 
ble, that,  when  he  meant  a generous  adt,  his  language  was  fluent, 
clear,  and  unequivocal. 


In  a matter  that  came  on  foon  after,  againfl  Publius  Suilius  (a), 
formerly  quseftor  under  Germanicus,  and  now  convidted  of  bri- 
bery in  a caufe  where  he  fat  in  judgment,  the  emperor,  not 
content  with  a general  fentence  of  banifhment  out  of  Italy,  infilled 
that  he  ought  to  be  confined  to  an  ifland.  This  decifion  he  urged 
in  a tone  of  vehemence,  averring,  with  the  folemnity  of  an  oath, 
that  the  interefi:  of  the  commonwealth  required  it.  And  yet  this 
proceeding,  condemned,  at  the  time,  as  harfh  and  violent,  was,  in 
a fubfequent  reign,  allowed  to  be  founded  in  juflice.  Suilius  was 
recalled  by  Claudius.  He  then  announced  his  real  charadter  ; 
proud,  imperious,  corrupt,  and  venal ; high  in  favour  with  the 
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B o o K reigning  prince,  and  ufing  his  influence  for  the  word  of  purpofes. 

v v > Catus  Firmius  was,  in  like  manner,  condemned,  on  a charge  of 

777.  ’ having  malicioufly  accufed  his  lifter  on  the  law  of  majedy.  It 
24-  was  this  man,  as  has  been  related,  who  fil'd  deceived  the  unlul- 
pedting  Li  bo  (b  )y  and  then  betrayed  him  to  his  ruin.  For  that 
facrifice  of  all  truth  and  honour,  Tiberius  was  not  ungrateful. 
To  reward  his  fervices,  yet  pretending  to  adt  with  other  motives, 
he  over-ruled  the  fentence  of  banifhment,  but  agreed  that  he  fhould 
be  expelled  the  fenate. 

XXXII.  The  tranfadtions  hitherto  related,  and  thofe  which 
are  to  follow,  may,  I am  well  aware,  be  thought  of  little  importance, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  bidory.  But  no  man,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  think  of  comparing  thefe  Annals  with  the  hidoriarrs  of  the 
old  republic.  Thofe  writers  had  for  their  fubjedt,  wars  of  the 
greated  magnitude  ; cities  taken  by  dorm  ; kings  overthrown,  or 
led  in  captivity  to  Rome : and  when  from  thofe  fcenes  of  fplen- 
dour  they  turned  their  attention  to  domedic  occurrences,  they  had 
dill  an  ample  field  before  them  ; they  had  diflenfions  between  the 
confuls  and  the  tribunes  ; they  had  agrarian  laws,  the  price  of 
corn,  and  the  populace  and  patrician  order  inflamed  with  mutual 
animofity.  Thofe  were  objedts  that  filled  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  and  gave  free  fcope  to  the  genius  of  the  writer.  The  work, 
in  which  I am  engaged,  lies  in  a narrow  compafs ; the  labour  is 
great,  and  glory  there  is  none.  A long  and  fettled  calm,  fcarce 
lifted  to  a temped  ; wars  no  fooner  begun  than  ended  ; a gloomy 
dene  at  home,  and  a prince  without  ambition,  or  even  a wifh  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  : thefe  are  the  fcanty  mate- 
rials that  lie  before  me.  And  yet  materials  like  thefe  are  not  to  be 
undervalued  ; though  flight  in  appearance,  they  dill  merit  atten- 
tion, fince  they  are  often  the  lecret  fpring  of  the  mod  important 
events. 
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XXXIII.  If  we  confider  the  nature  of  civil  government,  we  B 0^0  k 
fhall  find,  that,  in  all  nations,  the  fupreme  authority  is  veiled  either  v v / 

A U.  C 

in  the  people,  or  the  nobles,  or  a fingle  ruler.  A conftitution  (a)  ’777. 

1 ^ A.  Do 

compounded  of  thefe  three  fimple  forms,  may  in  theory  be  beau-  U- 
tiful,  but  can  never  exift  in  fad  ; or,  if  it  fhould,  it  will  be  but  of 
fhort  duration.  At  Rome,  while  the  republic  fiourilhed,  and  the 
fenate  and  the  people  gained  alternate  vidories  over  each  other,  it 
was  the  bufinefs  of  the  true  politician,  to  fludy  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  multitude,  in  order  to  reftrain  within  due  bounds 
a tumultuous  and  difcordant  mafs ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  belt  knew  the  fenate,  and  the  charaders  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, was  deemed  the  molt  accomplilhed  ftatefman  of  his  time. 

At  prefent,  fince  a violent  convulfion  has  overturned  the  old  re- 
public, and  the  government  of  Rome  differs  in  nothing  from  a 
monarchy  (b)>  the  objeds  of  political  knowledge  are  changed, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  fuch  tranfadions  as  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  relate, 
will  not  be  without  their  ufe.  Few  are  qualified,  by  their 
own  refledion,  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  vice  and  virtue. 

To  feparate  the  ufeful  from  that  which  leads  to  deftrudion,  is  not 
the  talent  of  every  man.  The  example  of  others  is  the  fchool  of 
wifdom. 

It  muff  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  detail  into  which  I 
am  obliged  to  enter,  is  in  danger,  while  it  gives  leflons  of  prudence, 
of  being  dry  and  unentertaining.  In  other  hiftories,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  countries,  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  illuftrious 
generals,  awaken  curiofity,  and  enlarge  the  imagination.  We 
have  nothing  before  us,  but  ads  of  defpotifm,  continual  accufa- 
tions,  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial 
after  trial  ending  always  in  the  fame  tragic  cataftrophe.  Thefe, 
no  doubt,  will  give  to  the  prefent  work  a tedious  uniformity,  with- 
out an  objed  to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  prevent 

Vol.  I.  N n fatiety. 
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fatiety.  It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  ancient  hiftorian  is 
fafe  from  the  feverity  of  criticifm  : whether  he  favours  the  caufe 
of  Rome  or  of  Carthage,  the  reader  is  indifferent  to  both  parties  ; 
whereas  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
were  either  put  to  death,  or  branded  with  infamy,  are  living  at 
this  hour ; and  befides,  if  the  whole  race  were  extinct,  will  there 
not  be  at  all  times  a fucceffion  of  men,  who,  from  congenial  man- 
ners, and  fympathy  in  vice,  will  think  the  fidelity  of  hiflory  a 
fatire  on  themfelves  ? Even  the  praife  due  to  virtue  is  fure  to  give 
umbrage.  The  illuflrious  character  is  brought  too  near  to  the 
depravity  of  modern  times.  The  contrafl  is  too  flrong  for  tender 
eyes.  But  I return  from  this  digreffion. 


a.  u.  c. 
. 77S. 

A.  D. 
25* 


XXXIV.  During  the  confulfhip  of  Cornelius  Coffus  and  Afi- 
nius  Agrippa,  a new,  and,  till  that  time,  unheard  of  crime  was 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Cremutius  Cordus  (a).  He  had  publifhed 
a feries  of  annals.  In  that  work,  after  the  encomium  of  Brutus, 
he  flyled  Caflius  (b)  the  laft  of  Romans.  For  this  fentiment  a 
profecution  was  commenced  againft  the  author  by  Satrius  Secun- 
dus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  both  known  to  be  the  creatures  of  Seja- 
nus.  That  circumftance  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  ; but  the  ftern 
countenance,  with  which  Tiberius  heard  the  defence,  was  a fatal 
prognoftic.  With  a fpirit,  however,  prepared  for  the  worft,  and 
even  refolved  on  death,  Cordus  fpoke  to  the  following  effefl. 
“ The  charge,  confcript  fathers,  is  for  words  only  ; fo  irreproach- 
“ able  is  my  conduct.  And  what  are  my  words  ? Do  they  affed: 
“ the  emperor,  or  his  mother,  the  only  perfons  included  in  the 
<c  law  of  majefty  ? It  is,  however,  my  crime,  that  I have  treated 
“ the  memory  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  with  refpedt : and  have  not 
“ others  done  the  fame  ? In  the  number  of  writers,  who  com- 
“ pofed  the  lives  of  thofe  eminent  men,  is  there  one  who  has  not 
“ done  honour  to  their  memory  ? Titus  Livius,  that  admirable 

“ hiftorian. 
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hiflorian,  net  more  diflinguiffied  by  Ills  eloquence  than  by  his  B °[A?  Iv 
<c  fidelity,  was  fo  lavifli  in  praife  of  Pompev,  that  Auguflus  called  v-^— 

“ him  the  Pompeian  : and  yet  the  friendfhip  of  that  emperor  was  ^78. 

“ unalterable.  Scipio,  and  Afranius,  with  this  fame  Brutus,  and  2s- 

“ this  very  Caffius,  are  mentioned  by  that  immortal  author,  not 
indeed  as  (c)  ruffians  and  parricides  (the  appellations  now 
“ in  vogue) ; but  as  virtuous,  upright,  and  illuflrious  Romans.  In 
“ the  works  of  Afinius  Pollio  their  names  are  decorated  with  every 
“ praife.  Meffala  Corvinus  boafled  that  Caffius  was  his  general. 

“ And  yet  thofe  two  diftinguiflied  writers  flouriffied  in  the  efleem 
“ of  Auguflus,  and  enjoyed  both  wealth  and  honours.  Cicero 
“ dedicated  an  entire  volume  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  What  was 
“ the  conduct  of  Caefar,  the  dictator  ? He  contented  himfelf  with 
“ writing  an  anfwer,  in  effect,  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
“ public.  The  letters  of  Mark  Anthony,  as  well  as  the  fpeeches 
“ of  Brutus,  abound  with  paffiiges  againfl  Auguflus,  falfe  indeed, 

“ but  in  a flyle  of  bitter  inveCtive.  The  verfes  of  Bibaculus  and 
“ Catullus,  though  keen  lampoons  on  the  family  of  the  Caefars, 

“ are  in  every  body’s  hands.  Neither  Julius  Caefar  nor  Auguflus 
“ fherved  any  refentment  againfl  thefe  envenomed  productions : 
on  the  contrary,  they  left  them  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

“ Was  this  their  moderation,  or  fuperior  wifdom  ? Perhaps  it  was 
“ the  latter.  NegleCted  calumny  foon  expires:  ffiew  that  you  are 
“ hurt,  and  you  give  it  the  appearance  of  truth. 

XXXV.  u From  Greece  I draw  no  precedents.  In  that 
“ country  not  only  liberty,  but  even  licentioufnefs  was  encouraged. 

“ Ide  who  felt  the  edge  of  fatire,  knew  how  to  retaliate.  Words 
“ were  revenged  by  words.  When  public  characters  have  palled 
“ away  from  the  flage  of  life,  and  the  applaufe  of  friendfhip,  as 
“ well  as  the  malice  of  enemies,  is  heard  no  more ; it  has  ever 
been  the  prerogative  of  hiflory  to  rejudge  their  aCtions.  Brutus 
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B ° 0 K “ and  Caflius  are  not  now  at  the  head  of  armies  : they  are  not 
v / “ encamped  on  the  plains  of  Philippi ; can  I aftift  their  caufe  ? 


A.  V.  C. 
778. 

A.  D. 

\ 

“ Have  I harangued  the  people,  or  incited  them  to  take  up 
“ arms  ? It  is  now  more  than  fixty  years  fmce  thole  two 
“ extraordinary  men  perifhed  by  the  fword : from  that  time, 
“ they  have  been  feen  in  their  bulls  and  llatues  : thole  remains 
u the  very  conqueror  fpared,  and  hillory  has  been  juft  to  their 
“ memory.  Pofterity  allows  to  every  man  his  true  value  and 
“ his  proper  honours.  You  may,  if  you  will,  by  your  judg- 
“ ment  affedl  my  life  : but  Brutus  and  Caffius  will  be  ftill  re- 
“ membered,  and  my  name  may  attend  their  triumph.”  Having 
thus  delivered  his  fentiments,  he  left  the  fenate,  and  (a)  by  abfti- 
Hence  put  an  end  to  his  days. 

The  fathers  ordered  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  sediles;  but 
to  deftroy  it  was  not  in  their  power  ( b ).  It  was  preferved 
in  fecret,  and  copies  have  been  multiplied  ; fo  vain  and  fenfe- 
lefs  is  the  attempt,  by  an  arbitrary  acft,  to  extinguifh  the  light 
of  truth,  and  defraud  pofterity  of  due  information.  Genius 
thrives  under  oppreflion  : perfecute  the  author,  and  you  enhance 
the  value  of  his  work.  Foreign  tyrants,  and  all  who  have  adopt- 
ed their  barbarous  policy,  have  experienced  this  truth : by  pro- 
fcribing  talents,  they  recorded  their  own  difgrace,  and  gave  the 
writer  a paflport  to  immortality. 

1 

XXXVI.  The  whole  of  this  year  was  one  continued  feries 
of  profecutions  ; infomuch  that  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Latin 
feftival  (a),  when  Drufus,  in  his  chara&er  of  prasfe<ft  of  Rome, 
afcended  the  tribunal,  Calpurnius  Salvianus  took  that  opportunity 
to  prefent  an  accufation  againft  Sextus  Marius.  A proceeding 
fo  irregular  drew  down  the  cenfure  of  Tiberius.  Salvianus  was 
driven  into  banilhment.  A complaint  againft  the  inhabitants 

of 
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of  the  city  of  Cyzicus  was  prefented  to  the  fenate,  charging,  that 
they  had  fuffered  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Auguftus  to  fall  into 
contempt,  and  had,  moreover,  offered  violence  to  feveral  Roman 
citizens.  For  this  ofFence  they  were  deprived  of  the  privileges, 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  for  their  fidelity  in  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  That  monarch  laid  liege  to  their  city;  but, 
by  the  fortitude  of  the  people,  not  lefs  than  by  the  fuccour  fent 
by  Lucullus,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  place.  Fonteius 
Capito,  who  had  been  proconful  of  Afia,  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  alleged  againft  him  by  the  malice  of  that  daring  accufer, 
Vibius  Serenus  (b).  And  yet  the  author  of  fo  vile  a calumny 
palfed  with  impunity.  He  had  the  curfes  of  the  people,  and 
the  protection  of  the  emperor.  Informers,  in  proportion  as  they 
rofe  in  guilt,  became  facred  characters.  If  any  were  punilhed, 
it  was  only  fuch  as  were  mere  novices  in  guilt,  obfcure  and  petty 
villains,  who  had  no  talents  for  mifchief. 

XXXVII.  Ambassadors,  about  this  time,  arrived  from  the 
further  Spain,  praying  leave,  in  imitation  of  the  people  of  Afia, 
to  build  a temple  to  the  emperor  and  his  mother.  Tiberius  had 
ftrength  of  mind  to  defpife  the  offerings  of  adulation : he  knew, 
however,  that  his  conduct  on  a former  occafion  had  been  taxed 
with  the  littlenefs  of  vain  glory.  To  clear  himfelf  from  that 
afperfion,  he  made  the  following  fpeech.  “ I am  not,  confcript 
“ fathers,  now  to  learn  that,  when  a fimilar  petition  came  from 
“ Afia,  I was  accufed  of  weaknefs  and  irrefolution,  for  not  giving 
“ a decided  negative.  The  filence  which  I then  obferved,  and 
“ the  law  which  I have  laid  down  to  mvfelf  for  the  future,  it 
“ is  my  intention  now  to  explain.  Auguftus,  it  is  well  known,. 
“ pern  itted  a temple  to  be  raifed  at  Pergamus,  in  honour  of 
himfelf  and  the  city  of  Rome.  His  example  has  ever  been 
“ the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I yielded  to  the  folicitations  of  Afia, 
i “ the 
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“ the  more  willingly,  as  with  the  veneration  offered  to  myfelf, 

“ that  of  the  fenate  was  mixed  and  blended.  That  fingle  adt 
“ of  compliance  may  perhaps  require  no  apology  : but  to  be 
“ deified  throughout  the  provinces,  and  intrude  my  own  image 
“ among  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  what  were  it  but  vain  pre- 
“ fumption,  the  height  of  human  arrogance  ? Eredt  more  altars, 
“ and  the  homage  paid  to  Auguftus  will  be  no  longer  an  honour 
“ to  his  memory  : by  promilcuous  ufe,  it  will  tarnifh  in  the  eyes 
“ of  mankind,  and  vanifli  into  nothing. 

XXXVIII.  “ As  to  myfelf,  confcript  fathers,  I pretend  to 
“ nothing  above  the  condition  of  humanity  : a mortal  man,  I 
“ have  the  duties  of  our  common  nature  to  perform.  Raifed 
“ to  a painful  pre-eminence,  if  I fuftain  the  arduous  charadter 
“ impofed  upon  me,  the  meafure  of  my  happinefs  is  full.  Thefe 
“ are  my  fentiments ; I avow  them  in  your  prefence,  and  I 
tc  hope  they  will  reach  pofterity.  Should  future  ages  pronounce 
“ me  not  unworthy  of  my  anceftors  ; fhould  they  think  me 
“ vigilant  for  the  public  good,  in  danger  firm,  and,  for  the 
“ intereft  of  all,  ready  to  encounter  perfonal  animofities,  that 
“ charadter  will  be  the  bright  reward  of  all  my  labours.  Thofe 
“ are  the  temples  which  I wifh  to  raife : they  are  the  trucfi: 
“ temples,  for  they  are  fixed  in  the  heart.  It  is  there  I would 
“ be  worfhipped,  in  the  efteem  and  the  affedtions  of  men,  that 
“ bell  and  moft  lading  monument.  Piles  of  Hone  and  marble 
“ ftrudlures,  when  the  idol  ceafes  to  be  adored,  and  the  judg- 
“ ment  of  pofterity  rifes  to  execration,  are  mere  charnel  houfes, 

that  moulder  into  ruin. 

“ I therefore  now  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
“ to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  immortal  gods : to  the 
“ g°d.s  it  is  my  prayer,  that  to  the  end  of  life  they  may  grant 

“ the 
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“ the  blefling  of  an  undifturbed,  a clear,  a collected  mind,  with  B K 
“a  juft  l'enfe  of  laws  both  human  and  divine.  Of  mankind  I v s > 

A.  U.  C. 

“ requeft,  that,  when  I am  no  more,  they  will  do  juftice  to  778. 
“my  memory;  and,  with  kind  acknowledgments,  record  my  25.' 

“ name,  and  the  actions  of  my  life.”  In  thefe  fentiments  he 
perfifted  ever  after.  Even  in  private  converfation  he  never 
ceafed  to  declaim  againft  the  abufe  of  religious  honours. 

For  this  felf-denial  various  motives  were  affigned.  Some  called 
it  modefty  ; others,  a fenfe  of  his  own  demerit ; many  imputed 
it  to  a degenerate  fpirit,  infenfible  to  all  fair  and  honourable 
diftindlions.  The  love  of  glory,  they  obferved,  has  ever  been 
the  incentive  of  exalted  minds.  It  was  by  this  principle,  that 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  enrolled  themfelves  among  the  gods  of 
Greece ; and  it  was  thus  that  Romulus  was  deified  at  Rome. 

Auguftus  made  a right  eftimate  of  things,  and,  by  confequence, 
afpired  to  rank  himfelf  with  ancient  worthies.  With  regard  to 
other  gratifications,  princes  are  in  a ftation,  where  to  defire,  is 
to  have.  But  the  paffion  for  glory  ought  to  be  infatiable.  The 
efleem  of  pofterity  is  the  true  ambition  of  a prince.  From  the 
contempt  of  fame  (a)  arifes  a contempt  of  virtue. 


XXXIX.  Sejanus,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  hurried  011 
by  the  importunity  of  the  younger  Livia  ( a ),  who  was  grown 
impatient  for  the  promifed  marriage,  thought  fit  to  open  the  bu- 
finefs  to  the  emperor.  All  applications,  at  that  time,  even  when 
a perfonal  interview  took  place,  were  prefented  to  the  prince  in 
writing  f^,).  The  purport  of  the  memorial  was,  that  “ the  mu- 
“ nihcence  of  Auguftus  to  the  petitioner,  and  the  favours  added 
“ by  Tiberius,  had  fo  engroffed  all  his  faculties,  that  he  was 
“ now  accuftomed,  inflead  of  fupplicating  the  gods,  to  offer  up 
“ his  prayers  to  the  prince.  Of  rank  and  fplendour  he  had 
“ never  been  ambitious  : a pcft  of  difficulty,  where  he  watched 

“ day 
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B 0^0  K « day  and  night  like  a common  fentinel,  to  guard  the  life  of 

^ t “ his  fovereign,  was  the  only  honour  he  had  ever  fought. 

778.  ’ “ And  yet  a mark  of 'the  higheft  diftindion  had  been  conferred 

25/  “ upon  him.  The  emperor  deemed  him  worthy  of  an  alliance 

“ with  the  imperial  houfe  (c).  His  prefent  hopes  were  built 
“ on  that  foundation.  Having  heard  that  Auguftus  (d),  when 
“ the  marriage  of  his  daughter  was  in  contemplation,  doubted, 
“ for  fome  time,  whether  he  fhould  not  give  her  to  a Roman 
u knight  ; he  prefumed  to  offer  his  humble  requefl,  that  Tibe- 
“ rius,  if  a new  match  was  defigned  for  Livia,  would  gracioufly 
“ think  of  a friend,  who  would  bear  in  mind  a due  fenfe  of  the 
“ favour  conferred  upon  him,  but  never  claim  an  exemption 
“ from  the  toil  and  duty  of  his  poft.  To  Ihelter  his  family 
“ from  the  animofity  of  Agrippina  was  the  objed  he  had  in 
“ view.  He  felt  for  his  children  ; but  as  to  himfelf,  if  he  died 
“ in  the  fervice  of  his  prince,  he  fhould  die  content  and  full 
“ of  years.” 

XL.  Tiberius  expreffed  himfelf  pleafed  with  the  ftyle  of 
affedion  that  breathed  through  the  memorial.  He  mentioned, 
in  a curfory  manner,  the  favours  he  had  granted,  but  defired  time 
for  the  confideration  of  a fubjed  fo  entirely  new  and  unexpeded. 
Having  weighed  the  bufinefs,  he  returned  the  following  anfwer : 
“ In  all  matters  of  deliberation,  felf-intereft  is  the  principle  by 
“ which  individuals  decide  for  themfelves  : with  princes  it  is 
“ otherwife.  The  opinions  of  the  people  claim  their  attention, 
“ and  public  fame  mull  dired  their  condud.  To  the  requeft 
“ which  had  been  made,  an  obvious  anfwer  prefented  itfelf  to 
“ his  pen : he  might  obferve,  that  it  was  for  Livia  to  determine, 
“ whether  fhe  would  contrad  another  marriage,  or  be  content 
“ to  remain  the  widow  of  Drufus.  He  might  add,  that  die  had 
**  a mother  ( a ) and  a grandmother,  more  nearly  conneded  than 

4t  him- 
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ct  himfelf,  and,  for  that  reafon,  fitter  to  be  confulted.  But  he  J 
“ would  deal  openly,  and  in  terms  of  plain  fimplicity.  Arid  v 
“ firft,  as  to  Agrippina  j her  refentments  would  break  out  with 
“ redoubled  violence,  if,  by  the  marriage  of  Livia,  flic  faw  the 
“ imperial  family  divided  into  contending  factions.  Even  at 
“ prefent,  female  jealoufies  made  a fcene  of  tumult  and  dif- 
“ traction.  His  grandfons  were  involved  in  their  difputes. 

“ Should  the  marriage  be  allowed,  perpetual  difcord  might  be 
“ the  confequence. 

“ Do  you  imagine,  Sejanus,  that  Livia,  the  widow  firft  of 
“ Caius  Caefar,  and  fince  of  Drufus,  wull  ad:  an  humble  part,  and 
“ wafte  her  life  in  the  embraces  of  a Roman  knight  ? Should 
“ I confent,  wThat  will  be  faid  by  thofe  who  faw  her  father,  her 
“ brother,  and  the  anceftors  of  our  family,  inverted  with  the 
“ higheft  honours  of  the  ftate  ? But  it  feems  you  will  not  afpire 
“ above  your  prefent  ftation.  Remember  that  the  magiftrates, 

“ and  the  firft  men  in  Rome,  who  befiege  your  levee,  and  in 
“ every  thing  defer  to  your  judgment ; remember,  I fay,  that 
“ they  now  proclaim  aloud,  that  you  have  already  foared  above 
“ the  equeftrian  rank,  and  enjoy  higher  authority  than  was  ever 
“ exercifed  by  the  favourites  of  my  father.  They  declaim  againft 
“ you  with  envy,  and  they  obliquely  glance  at  me.  But  Au- 
“ guftus,  you  fay,  had  thoughts  of  giving  his  daughter  to  one 
“ of  the  equeftrian  order.  And  if,  overwhelmed  by  a weight 
“ of  cares,  yet  fenfible  at  the  fame  time  of  the  honour  that  would 
“ accrue  to  the  favoured  bridegroom,  he  mentioned  occafionally 
“Caius  Proculeius  (b),  and  fome  others,  is  it  not  well  known 
“ that  they  were  all  of  moderate  principles ; men  who  led  a 
“ life  of  tranquillity,  and  took  no  part  in  the  tranfaftions  of  the 
“ ftate  ? And  if  Auguftus  had  his  doubts,  is  it  for  me  to  take  a 
“ decided  part  ? His  final  determination  is  the  true  precedent. 
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“ He  gave  his  daughter  firft  to  Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  my- 
w ielf.  Thefe  are  the  reflexions  which  I thought  proper  to 
“ communicate  to  you.  My  friendfhip  is  without  difguife.  To 
“ the  meafures  which  you  and  Livia  may  have  concerted,  no 
“ obftacle  fhall  arife  from  me.  But  ftill  there  are  other  ties  by 
“ which  I would  bind  you  to  myfelf  (c)  in  clofer  union.  I will 
“ not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  the  fubjeX.  I fhall  only  fay,  that 
“ I know  no  honour  to  which  you  are  not  entitled  by  your 
“ virtues,  and  your  zeal  for  my  intereft.  But  what  I think  and 
“ feel  on  this  head  I fhall  take  occalion  to  explain  to  the  fenate, 
“ or,  it  may  be,  in  a full  aflembly  of  the  people.” 


XLI.  Alarmed  by  this  anfwer,  Sejanus  dropped  all  thoughts 
of  the  marriage.  A crowd  of  apprehenfions  rufhed  upon  him. 
He  feared  the  penetrating  eye  of  malicious  enemies ; he  dreaded 
the  whifpers  of  fufpicion,  and  the  clamours  of  the  public.  To 
prevent  impreffions  to  his  difadvantage,  he  prefented  a fecond 
memorial,  humbly  requefling  that  the  emperor  would  pay  no 
regard  to  the  fuggeflions  of  ill  defigning  men.  Between  two 
nice  and  difficult  points  the  favourite  was  now  much  embarrafled. 
If,  for  the  fake  of  a more  humble  appearance,  he  determined  to 
avoid  for  the  future  the  great  conflux  of  vifitors,  who  frequented 
his  houfe,  his  power,  in  a fhort  time,  would  be  in  its  wane  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  receiving  fuch  a numerous  train,  he  gave 
accefs  to  fpies  upon  his  conduX.  A new  expedient  occurred 
to  him.  He  refolved  to  perfuade  the  emperor  to  withdraw  from 
the  city,  and  lead,  in  fome  delightful,  but  remote,  iituation,  a life 
of  eafe  and  folitary  pleafure.  In  this  meafure  he  faw  many  ad- 
vantages. Accefs  to  the  prince  would  depend  on  the  minifter ; 
all  letters  conveyed  by  the  foldiers  would  fall  into  his  hands  ; 
and  Tiberius,  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  might  be,  when  charmed 
with  his  retreat,  and  lulled  to  repofe  and  indolence,  more  eafily 
7 induced 
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induced  to  refign  the  reins  of  government.  In  that  retirement,  B 0 O K 

the  favourite  would  difengage  himfelf  from  the  vain  parade  of  v v > 

A u c 

crowded  levees  ; envy  would  be  appeafed  ; and,  inflead  of  the  '77s. 
fhadow  of  power,  he  might  grafp  the  fubftance.  To  this  end,  z5.* 

Sejanus  afieCted  to  difrelifh  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  city  ; 
the  people  affembling  in  crowds  gave  him  difguft ; and  the 
courtiers,  who  buzzed  in  the  palace,  brought  nothing  but  fatigue 
and  vain  parade.  He  talked  of  the  plealures  of  rural  folitude, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  pure  enjoyment,  no  little  anxieties, 
no  tedious  languor,  no  intrigues  of  faction  ; a fcene  of  tran- 
quillity, where  important  plans  of  policy  might  be  concerted 
at  leifure. 

XLII.  It  happened  in  this  juncture  that  the  trial  of  V-otienus 
Montanus  (a),  a man  famous  for  his  wit  and  talents,  was  brought 
to  a hearing.  In  the  courfe  of  this  bufinefs,  Tiberius,  with  a 
mind  already  balancing,  came  to  a refolution  to  avoid,  for  the 
future,  the  affembly  of  the  fathers,  where  he  was  fo  often  mor- 
tified by  grating  exprefiions.  Montanus  was  accufed  of  words 
injurious  to  the  emperor : fEmilius,  a man  in  the  military  line, 
was  a witnefs  againft  him.  To  eftablilh  the  charge,  this  man 
went  into  a minute  detail,  from  little  circumftances  hoping  to 
deduce  a full  conviction.  Though  ill  heard  by  the  fathers,  he 
perfifted,  in  fpite  of  noife  and  frequent  interruption,  to  relate 
every  circumftance.  Tiberius  heard  the  farcaftic  language  with 
which  his  character  was  tom  and  mangled  in  private.  He  rofe 
in  a fudden  tranfport  of  pafiion,  declaring,  in  a peremptory  tone, 
that  he  would  refute  the  calumny  in  that  ftage  of  the  bufinefs, 
or  infiitute  a judicial  proceeding  for  the  purpofe.  The  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  feconded  by  the  adulation  of  the  fathers, 
were  fcarce  fufficient  to  appeafe  his  anger.  The  judgment  ufual 
in  cafes  of  violated  majefty  was  pronounced  againft  Montanus (b). 
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B O O K Want  cf  clemency  was  the  general  objection  to  Tiberius  ; but 
>■  ->  the  reproach,  inftead  of  mitigating,  ferved  only  to  inflame  that 

° vindidive  temper.  With  a fpirit  exafperated,  he  took  up  the 
3 5.  ’ affair  of  Aquilia,  convicted  of  adultery  with  Varius  Ligur ; and 
though  Lentulus  Gsetulicus,  conful  eled,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  penalties  (c)  of  the  Julian  law  would  be  an  adequate  pu- 
nifhment,  fhe  was  ordered  into  exile.  Apidius  Merula  had 
refufed  to  fwear  on  the  ads  of  Auguftus.  For  that  offence 
Tiberius  razed  his  name  from  the  regifter  of  the  fenators  (d), 

XLIII.  The  diipute  then  depending  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  people  of  Meffena,  concerning  the  temple  of 
the  Limnatidian  Diana  ( a J,  was  brought  to  a hearing  before 
the  fenate.  Deputies  were  heard  from  both  places.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  it  was  contended,  that  the  ftrudure 
in  queftion  was  built  by  their  anceftors,  within  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  For  proof  of  the  fad,  they  cited  extracts  from  hiftory, 
and  paffages  of  ancient  poetry.  In  the  war  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  they  were  deprived  of  their  right  by  force  of  arms;  but 
the  fame  was  reftored  by  Julius  Caefar  and  Mark  Anthony. 
The  Meffenians,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  an  ancient  chart 
of  Peloponnefus,  divided  among  the  defcendants  of  Hercules ; by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  Dentheliate  field,  where  the  temple 
flood,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  king  of  Meflena.  Infcriptions,  veri- 
fying the  fad,  were  ftill  to  be  feen  in  ftone  and  tables  of  brafs- 
If  fragments  of  poetry  and  loofe  fcraps  of  hiftory  were  to  be 
admitted,  they  had,  in.  that  kind,  a fund  of  evidence  more  ample, 
and  diredlv  in  point.  It  was  not  by  an  ad  of  violence  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  transferred  the  poffeffion  from  Sparta  to  the 
Meffenians  ; his  juftice  didated  that  decifion.  Since  that  time, 
feveral  judgments,  all  confpiring  to  the  fame  effed,  were  pro- 
nounced by  king  Antigonus  (a)3  by  Mummius  (c),  the  Roman 
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general,  by  the  Milefians,  in  their  capacity  of  public  arbitrators,  BOOK 
and  finally  by  Atidius  Geminus,  then  prastor  of  Achaia  ( d ) % <-  > 

The  Meflenians  carried  their  point.  A‘778.C' 

A.' D. 

25. 

The  citizens  of  Segeftum  (e)  prefented  a petition,  hating  that 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  on  mount  Erix,  had  mouldered  away, 
and  therefore  praying  leave  to  build  a new  edifice  on  the  fame 
fpot.  Their  account  of  the  firft  foundation  was  fo  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  pride  of  Tiberius,  that,  confidering  himfelf  as  a per- 
fon  related  to  the  goddefs,  he  undertook  the  care  and  expence  of 
the  building. 


A petition  from  the  city  of  Marfeilles  came  next  into  debate. 
The  fadt  was  fhortly  this : Vulcatius  Mofchus,  banifhed  by  the 
laws  of  Rome,  and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Mar- 
feilles, bequeathed  to  that  republic,  which  he  confidered  as  his 
native  country,  the  whole  of  his  property.  To  juftify  this 
proceeding,  the  Marfeillians  cited  the  cafe  of  Publius  Rutilius()9, 
an  exile  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  naturalized  by  the  people 
of  Smyrna.  The  authority  of  the  precedent  was  admitted,  and 
the  fathers  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  will. 

XLIV.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  died  Cneius  Lentulus 
and  Lucius  Domitius,  two  citizens  of  diftinguilhed  eminence. 
The  confular  dignity,  and  the  honour  of  triumphal  ornaments, 
for  a complete  victory  over  the  Getulians,  gave  luftre  to  the 
name  of  Lentulus : but  the  true  glory  of  his  character  arofe 
from  the  dignity,  with  which  he  fupported  himfelf,  firft  in 
modeft  poverty,  and  afterwards  in  the  pofleffion  of  a fplendid 
fortune,  acquired  with,  integrity,  and  enjoyed  with  moderation. 
Domitius  (b ) owed  much  of  his  confequence  to  his  anceftors. 
His  father,  during  the  civil  wars,  remained  mafter  of  the  feas 
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B °]VP  K he  went  over  to  Mark  Anthony,  and,  loon  after  defertlng 

v v > liis  party,  followed  tlie  fortunes  of  Auguftus.  His  grandfather 

’77s.  ' fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  fighting  for  the  lenate.  Domi- 
25.  tius,  thus  defcended,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  younger  Antonia, 
the  daughter  of  Mark  Anthony,  by  his  wife  Odavia.  He  led 
the  Roman  legions  beyond  the  Elbe  ( c),  and  penetrated  further 
into  Germany  than  any  former  commander.  His  fervices  were 
rewarded  with  triumphal  ornaments. 

Lucius  Antonius  (d),  who  likewife  died  this  year,  mud  not 
be  omitted.  He  was  defcended  from  a line  of  anceftors,  highly 
honoured,  but  unfortunate.  His  father,  Julius  Antonius,  being 
put  to  death  for  his  adulterous  commerce  with  Julia,  the  fon, 
at  that  time  of  tender  years,  and  grand  nephew  to  Auguftus,  was 
fent  out  of  the  way  to  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  where,  under  the 
pretence  of  purfuing  his  ftudies,  he  was  detained  in  adual  ba- 
nilhment.  Funeral  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  and  his 
remains,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  were  depofited  in  the  mo- 
nument of  the  Odavian  family, 

XLV.  While  the  fame  confuls  continued  in  office,  a deed 
of  an  atrocious  nature  was  committed  in  the  nethermoft  Spain  (a) 
by  a peafant  from  the  diftrid  of  Termes.  Lucius  Pilo,  the 
prsetor  of  the  province,  in  a period  of  profound  peace,  was  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  unguarded,  and  without  precaution, 
when  a defperate  ruffian  attacked  him  on  the  road,  and,  at  one 
blow,  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  Trailing  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his 
horfe,  the  alfaffin  made  towards  the  foreft,  and,  there  difinount- 
ing,  purfued  Ills  way  on  foot  over  devious  wilds  and  craggy  fteeps, 
eluding  the  vigilance  and  adivity  of  the  Romans.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  concealed.  His  horfe  was  found  in  the 
woods,  and  being  led  through  the  neighbouring  villages,  the 
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name  of  the  owner  was  foon  difcovered.  The  villain  of  courfe 
was  apprehended.  On  the  rack,  and  under  the  mofl  excru- 
ciating torture,  he  refufed  to  difcover  his  accomplices.  With  a 
tone  of  firmnefs,  and  in  his  own  language,  “ Your  queftions,” 
he  faid,  “ are  all  in  vain.  Let  my  affociates  come  ; let  them 
“ behold  my  fufferings  and  my  conftancy  : not  all  the  pangs 
“ you  can  inflict,  {hall  wreft  the  fecret  from  me.”  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  they  were  again  dragging  him  to  the  rack,  he 
broke,  with  a fudden  exertion,  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  daffing  with  violence  againft  a ftone,  fell  and  expired. 
The  murder  of  Pifo  was  not  thought  to  be  the  fmgle  crime  of 
this  bold  affaffin  : the  inhabitants  of  Termes,  it  was  generally 
believed,  entered  into  a confpiracy  to  cut  off  a man,  who  claimed 
reftitution  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been  refeued  from 
the  collectors.  Pifo  urged  his  demand  with  more  rigour  than 
fuited  the  ftubborn  genius  of  a favage  people. 
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XLVI.  Lentulus  GiETULicus  and  Cains  Calvifius  fuc-  a.  u.  c. 
ceeded  to  the  confulfhip.  During  their  adminiftration,  triumphal  a.'d. 

r*  • • 26. 

ornaments  were  decreed  to  Poppseus  Sabinus,  for  his  victory 
over  the  people  of  Thrace  ; a clan  of  freebooters,  who  led  a 
favage  life  on  hills  and  rugged  cliffs,  without  laws,  or  any  notion 
of  civil  policy.  Ruffing  down  from  their  mountains,  they 
waged  a defultory  war  with  wild  ferocity.  Their  motives  to  a 
revolt  were  ftrong  and  powerful.  They  faw  the  flower  of  their 
youth  carried  off  to  recruit  the  Roman  armies,  and  of  courfe 
their  numbers  much  reduced.  Men,  who  meafured  their  obe- 
dience, even  to  their  own  kings,  by  the  mere  caprice  of  Barba- 
rians, were  not  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  On 
former  occafions,  when  they  were  willing  to  aCt  as  auxiliaries, 
they  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  chiefs  of  their  own 
nation,  under  an  exprefs  condition,  that  they  ffould  ferve  againft 

the 
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B 0 0 K the  neighbouring  Hates  only,  and  not  be  obliged  to  fight  the  battles 

^ v • of  Rome  in  dillant  regions.  In  the  prefent  juncture  an  idea 

’779.  prevailed  amongft  them,  that  they  were  to  be  exterminated  from 
26.  their  native  foil,  and  mixed  with  other  troops  in.  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Before  they  had  recourfe  to  arms,  they  fent  a deputation  to 
Sabinus,  Hating  “ their  former  friendfhip,  and  the  paffive  dil- 
“ pofitiqn  with  which  they  had,  heretofore,  fubmitted  to  the 
“ Roman  generals.  They  were  willing  to  continue  in  the  fame 
“ lentiments,  provided  no  new  grievance  gave  them  caufe  of 
“ complaint.  But  if  the  intention  was  to  treat  them  as  a van- 
“ quifhed  people  ; if  the  yoke  of  llavery  was  prepared  for  their 
“ necks,  they  abounded  with  men  and  Reel,  and  they  had  hearts 
“ devoted  to  liberty  or  death.”  Their  ambaffadors,  after  thus 
declaring  themfelves,  pointed  to  their  caftles  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
and  rocks,  where  they  had  collected  their  families,  their  parents, 
and  their  wives.  If  the  fword  muft  be  drawn,  they  threatened 
a campaign  big  with  danger,  in  its  nature  difficult,  fierce,  and 
bloody. 

XLVII.  Sabinus,  wifhing  to  gain  fufficient  time  for  the 
affembling  of  his  army,  amufed  them  with  gentle  anfwers.  Mean- 
while, Pomponius  Labeo,  with  a legion  from  Maffia,  and  Rhseme- 
talces,  who  reigned  over  part  of  Thrace,  came  up  with  a body  of 
his  fubjedls,  who  ftill  retained  their  fidelity,  and  formed  a junction 
againft  the  rebels.  Sabinus,  thus  reinforced,  went  in  quell  of 
the  enemy.  The  Barbarians  had  taken  poll  in  the  woods  and 
narrow  defiles.  The  bold  and  warlike  fhewed  themfelves  in. 
force  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills.  The  Roman  general  advanced 
in  regular  order  of  battle.  The  mountaineers  were  put  to  flight, 
but  with  inconliderable  lofs.  The  nature  of  the  place  favoured 
5 their 
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tlieir  retreat.  Sabinus  encamped  on  tlie  fpot  deferted  by  the  ® 0^0  K 

enemy,  and,  having  raifed  entrenchments,  marched  with  a ftrong  v » 

detachment  to  an  adjacent  hill,  narrow  at  the  top,  but,  by  a level  A 779  C' 
and  continued  ridge,  extending  to  a ftrong  hold,  where  the  26. 
Barbarians  had  collected  a prodigious  multitude,  fome  provided 
with  arms,  but  the  greater  part  no  better  than  an  undifciplined 
rabble. 

The  braveft  of  the  malecontents  appeared  on  the  outfide  of 
their  lines,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Barbarians,  dancing  in 
wild  diftortion,  and  howling  favage  fongs.  The  Roman  archers 
advanced  to  attack  them.  They  poured  in  a volley  of  darts, 
and  wounded  numbers  with  impunity,  till,  having  approached 
too  near,  the  befieged  made  a fally  from  the  caftle,  and  threw 
the  Romans  into  diforder.  An  auxiliary  cohort,  which  had 
been  polled  to  advantage,  came  up  to  fupport  the  broken  ranks. 

This  body  of  referve  confifted  of  the  Sicambrians  ( a ),  a wild 
ferocious  people,  who,  like  the  Thracians,  ruftied  to  battle  with 
the  mingled  uproar  of  a favage  war-whoop,  and  the  hideous 
clangor  of  their  arms. 

XL VIII.  Sabinus  pitched  a new  camp  near  the  fortifications 
of  the  caftle.  In  the  former  entrenchments  he  left  the  Thra- 
cians, who  had  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Rhse- 
metalces,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  country,  and,  as  long  as  day- 
light lafted,  to  plunder,  burn,  and  deftroy ; but,  during  the 
night,  to  remain  within  their  lines,  taking  care  to  ftation  outpofts 
and  fentinels,  to  prevent  a furprife.  Thefe  directions  were  at 
firft  duly  obferved ; but  a relaxation  of  difcipline  foon  took 
place.  Enriched  with  booty,  the  men  gave  themfelves  up  to 
riot  and  diftipation  ; no  fentinels  fixed,  and  no  guard  appointed, 
the  time  was  fpcnt  in  caroufals,  and  their  whole  camp  lay  buried 
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B 0 0.  K in  fleep  and  wine.  The  mountaineers,  having  good  intelligence 
i -j  from  their  fcouts,  formed  two  feparate  divifions  ; one  to  fall 

A.  U.  C. 

’779.  on  the  roving  freebooters,  and  the  other,  in  the  fame  moment, 

A.  D. 

26.  to  ftorm  the  Romans  in  their  entrenchments  ; not,  indeed,  with 
hopes  of  carrying  the  works,  but  chiefly  to  fpread  a double  alarm, 
and  caufe  a fcene  of  wild  confufion,  in  which  the  men,  amidft  a 
volley  of  darts,  would  be  intent  on  their  own  immediate  danger, 
and  none  would  liften  to  the  uproar  of  another  battle.  To  aug- 
ment the  terror,  both  afliiults  began  in  the  night.  No  im- 
preflion  was  made  on  the  legions : but  the  Thracian  auxiliaries, 
ftretched  at  eafe  in  their  entrenchments,  or  idly  wandering  about 
on  the  outfide  of  the  lines*  were  taken  by  furprife,  and  put  to 
the  fword  without  mercy.  The  flaughter  raged  with  greater 
fury,  as  the  mountaineers  thought  they  were  executing  an  adt 
of  vengeance  on  perfidious  men,  who  deferted  the  common 
caufe,  and  fought  to  enflave  themfelves  and  their  country. 

XLIX.  On  the  following  day  Sabinus  drew  up  his  men  on 
the  open  plain,  expecting  that  the  events  of  the  preceding  night 
would  encourage  the  Barbarians  to  hazard  a battle.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  draw  them  from  their  works,  or  their  faftnefles 
on  the  hills,  he  began  a regular  fioge.  A number  of  forts  were 
thrown  up  with  all  expedition,  and  a fofle,  with  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  inclofed  a fpace  of  four  miles  round.  To  cut  off  all 
fupplies  of  water  and  proviiions,  he  advanced  by  degrees,  and, 
railing  new  works,  formed  a clofe  blockade  on  every  fide.  From 
a high  rampart  the  Romans  were  able  to  difcharge  a volley  of 
fiones,  and  darts,  and  firebrands.  Thirft  was  the  chief  dillrefs 
of  the  mountaineers.  A fingfe  fountain  was  their  only  refource. 
The  men  who  bore  arms,  and  an  infinite  multitude  incapable 
of  fervice,  were  all  involved  in  one  general  calamity.  The 
diftrefa  was  Hill  increafed  by  the  famine  that  raged  among  the 
» 3 horfes 
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horfes  and  cattle,  which,  without  any  kind  of  diftindtion,  ac-  B K 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  Barbarians,  lay  intermixed  with  the 

A.  U.  C 

men.  In  one  promifcuous  heap  were  to  be  feen  the  carcafes  of  ' 779. 
animals,  and  the  bodies  of  foldiers  who  perifhed  by  the  fword,  26.  ’ 
or  the  anguilh.  of  third:.  Clotted  gore,  and  flench,  and  con- 
tagion filled  the  place.  To  complete  their  mifery,  internal  dif- 
cord,  that  word  of  evils,  added  to  the  horror  of  the  fcene.  Some 
were  for  laying  down  their  arms ; others,  preferring  felf- 
deftrudtion,  propofed  a general  maffacre  ; while  a third  party 
thought  it  better  to  fally  out,  and  die  fword  in  hand,  fighting 
in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ; a brave  and  generous  counfel,  different, 
indeed,  from  the  advice  of  their  comrades,  but  worthy  of  heroic 
minds, 

L.  The  expedient  of  furrendering  at  difcretion  was  adopted 
by  one  of  the  leading  chiefs.  His  name  was  Dinis ; a man 
advanced  in  years,  and  by  long  experience  convinced  as  well  of 
the  clemency  as  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name.  To  fubmit, 
he  faid,  was  their  only  remedy ; and,  accordingly,  he  threw 
himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children,  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

He  was  followed  by  the  weaker  fex,  and  all  who  preferred 
flavery  to  a glorious  death.  Two  other  chiefs,  by  name  Tarfa. 
and  Turefis,  advifed  bolder  meafures.  Between  their  oppofite 
fentiments  the  young  and  vigorous  were  divided.  To  fall  with 
falling  liberty  was  the  refolution  of  both  ; but  they  chofe  dif- 
ferent modes.  Tarfa  declared  for  immediate  death,  the  end  of 
all  hopes  and  fears  ; and,  to  lead  the  way,  he  plunged  a poignard 
in  his  breaft.  Numbers  followed  his  example.  Turefis  was 
fill  refolved  to  fally  out ; and,  for  that  purpofe,  he  waited  for 
the  advantage  of  the  night.  The  Roman  general  received  intel- 
ligence, and,  accordingly,  ftrengthened  the  guards  at  every  poll. 

Night  came  on,  and  brought  with  it  utter  darknefs  and  tern- 
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^ °V°  K peftuous  weather.  With  ihouts  and  horrible  howlings,  followed 

' > at  intervals  by  a profound  and  awful  filence,  the  Barbarians  kept 

779-  the  befiegers  in  a con  Rant  alarm.  Sabinus  rounded  the  watch,. 

A.  1). 

36.  and  at  every  poll  exhorted  his  men  to  be  neither  terrified  by 
favage  howlings,  nor  lulled  into  fecurity  by  deceitful  ftillnefs. 
If  taken  by  furprife,  they  would  give  to  an  infidious  enemy 
every  advantage.  “ Let  each  man  continue  fixed  at  his  poll, 
“ and  let  no  darts  be  thrown  at  random,  and,  by  confequencey 
“ without  effedt.” 

LI.  The  Barbarians,  in  different  divifions,  came  ruffing  down 
from  their  hills.  With  maffy  fcones,  with  clubs  hardened  by 
fire,  and  with  trunks  of  trees,  they  attempted  to  batter  a breach 
in  the  Roman  palifade  ; they  threw  hurdles,  faggots,  and  dead 
bodies  into  the  trenches  ; they  laid  bridges  over  the  foffe,  and 
applied  fcaling  ladders  to  the  rampart ; they  grafped  hold  of  the 
works  ; they  endeavoured  to  force  their  way,  and  fought  hand 
to  hand.  The  garrifon  drove  them  back  with  their  javelins, 
beat  them  down  with  their  bucklers,  and  overwhelmed  them 
with  huge  heaps  of  hones.  Both  fides  fought  with  obftinate 
bravery ; the  Romans,  to  complete  a vidtory  almoft  gained 
already,  and  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  fuffering  it  to  be 
wrefted  from  them.  On  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  defpair 
was  courage  ; the  laft  ftruggle  for  life  infpired  them,  and  the 
<*  ffrieks  of  their  wives  and  mothers  roufed  them  to  deeds  of 
valour. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  equally  the  coward  and 
the  brave.  Blows  were  given  at  random,  and  where  they  fell 
was  uncertain  ; wounds  wore  received,  no  man  could  tell  from 
whom.  Friends  and  enemies  wore  mixed  without  diftindtion. 
The  ffouts  of  the  Barbarians,  reverberated  from  the  neigli- 
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bour’mg  hills,  founded  in  the  ear  of  the  Romans,  as  if  the  uproar  ® P K 

was  at  their  backs.  They  thought  the  enemy  had  ftormed  the  v v / 

entrenchments,  and  they  fled  from  their  polls.  The  Barbarians, 
however,  were  not  able  to  force  the  works.  The  number  that 


entered  was  inconfiderable.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  beheld  a 
melancholy  fpe£tacle;  the  bravefl:  of  their  comrades  either  difabled 
by  their  wounds,  or  lying  dead  on  the  fpot-  Dilheartened  at  the 
fight,  they  fled  to  their  fortifications,  and  were  at  lalt  compelled 
to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
made  a voluntary  fubmiflion.  The  few  that  Hill  held  out,  were 
protected  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  which  fetting  in,  as  is 
ufual  near  Mount  Hsemus,  with  intenfe  rigour,  the  Roman 
general  could  neither  attack  them  in  their  faftnefles,  nor  reduce 
them  by  a fiege. 

LII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  family  was' 
thrown  into  a Hate  of  diffraction.  As  -a  prelude  to  the  fate  of 
Agrippina,  a profecution  was  commenced  againft  Claudia  Pul- 
chra,  her  near  relation.  Domitius  Afer  (a)  was  the  profecutor  ; 
a man  who  had  lately  dilcharged  the  office  of  praetor,  but  had 
not  rifen  to  any  degree  of  eminence  or  confideration  in  the  ftate. 
Afpiring,  bold,  and  turbulent,  he  was  now  determined  to  advance 
himfelf  by  any  means,  however  flagitious.  The  heads  of  his 
accufation  were  adultery  with  Furnius ; a defign  to  poifon  the 
emperor,  and  the  fecret  pra&ice  of  fpells  and  magic  incantations. 
The  haughty  fpirit  of  Agrippina  but  ill  could  brook  the  danger  of 
her  friend.  She  rulhed  to  the  prefence  of  Tiberius.  Finding 
him  in  the  a£t  of  offering  a facrifice  to  the  manes  of  Auguffus, 
fhe  accofted  him  in  a tone  of  vehemence.  “ The  piety,”  ffie  faid, 
“ which  thus  employs  itfelf  in  flaying  victims  to  the  deceafed  em- 
“ peror,  agrees  but  ill  with  the  hatred  that  perfecutes  his  pofterity. 
“ Thofe  are  fenfelefs  ftatues  which  you  adore  ; they  are  not  ani- 
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B <?v°  K U mated  with  the  fpirit  of  Auguftus.  His  defcendants  are  living 
» v — > “ images  of  him  ; and  yet  even  they,  whofe  veins  are  warm  with 

A.  U.  C. 

’779.  ’ “ his  celeftial  blood,  hand  trembling  on  the  brink  of  peril.  Why 

h.  “ is  Claudia  Pulchra  devoted  to  deftrudtion  ? What  has  fhe  com- 
“ initted  ? She  has  loved  Agrippina,  to  excels  has  loved  her ; that 
“ is  her  only  crime.  Improvident  woman  ! fhe  might  have  re- 
“ membered  Sofia  (b)^  undone  and  ruined  for  no  other  reafon.” 
Tiberius  felt  the  reproach  : it  drew  from  that  infcrutable  bread  a 
fudden  burft  of  refentment.  He  told  Agrippina,  in  a Greek 
verfe,  “You  are  hurt,  becaufe  you  do  not  reign  ( c ).”  Pulchra 
and  Furnius  were  both  condemned.  In  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
fecution  Domitius  Afer  fhone  forth  with  fuch  a flame  of  eloquence, 
that  he  ranked  at  once  with  the  molt  celebrated  orators,  and,  by 
the  fuffrage  of  Tiberius,  was  pronounced  an  original  genius,  de- 
pending on  his  own  native  energy.  From  that  time,  he  purfued 
the  career  of  eloquence,  fometimes  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the 
accufed,  often  againft  them,  and  always  doing  more  honour  to 
his  talents,  than  to  his  moral  character.  As  age  advanced  upon 
him,  the  love  of  hearing  himfelf  talk  continued,  when  the  ability 
was  gone  (d.)  He  remained,  with  decayed  faculties,  a fuperannu- 
ated  orator. 

LIII.  Agrippina,  weakened  by  a fit  of  illnefs,  but  ftill  re- 
taining the  pride  of  her  charadter,  received  a vifit  from  Tiberius., 
She  remained  for  fome  time  fixed  in  lilence ; tears  only  forced 
their  way.  At  length,  in  terms  of  fupplication,  mixed  with  bit- 
ter reproaches,  fhe  defined  him  to  conlider,  “ that  widowhood 
“ is  a Hate  of  deftitution.  A fecond  marriage  might  afluage  her 
“ forrows.  The  fieafion  of  her  youth  was  not  entirely  palled,  and 
“ for  a woman  of  honour  there  was  no  refource  but  in  the  con- 
“ jugal  ftate.  There  were  at  Rome  citizens  of  illuftrious  rank, 
“ who  would,  with  pride,  take  the  widow  and  the  children  of 
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“ Germanicus  to  their  protection.”  Tiberius  law  in  this  requelt 
a fpirit  of  ambition,  that  looked  proudly  towards  the  imperial 
dignity.  Unwilling,  notwithstanding,  to  difcover  his  jealouly,  he 
heard  her  with  calm  indifference,  and  left  her  without  an  anlwer. 
For  this  anecdote,  not  to  be  found  in  the  hiftoriuns  of  the  time, 
I am  indebted  to  the  younger  Agrippina  (a),  the  mother  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  her  life,  has  related  her 
own  misfortunes  and  thofe  of  her  family. 

LIV.  The  violence  of  Agrippina’s  paffions,  and  the  imprudence 
of  her  conduct,  expofed  her  to  the  malice  ofSejanus,  who  now 
had  laid  the  feed-plots  of  her  deftrudlion.  He  lent  his  agents  to 
inform  her,  under  a mafk  of  friendfhip,  that  fhe  would  do  well 
to  beware  of  poifon,  and  avoid  eating  at  the  emperor’s  table.  To 
diffemble  was  not  the  talent  of  Agrippina.  Invited  by  Tiberius> 
and  placed  near  his  perfon,  fhe  remained  filent,  penlive,  with 
downcaft  eyes,  abltaining  from  every  thing  placed  before  her, 
Tiberius  marked  her  behaviour,  or  perhaps  the  hint  was  pre- 
vioully  given.  To  put  her  to  the  teft,  he  praifed  the  apples  that 
flood  near  him,  and  helped  her  with  his  own  hand.  Agrippina 
was  alarmed.  Without  fo  much  as  tailing  the  fruit,  fhe  gave  it 
to  the  fervants  to  be  conveyed  away  (a).  Tiberius,  always  maf- 
ter  of  himfelf,  with  feeming  inadvertence  overlooked  her  beha- 
viour, but  took  an  opportunity  to  fay  privately  to  his  mother> 
“ Should  this  woman  be  treated  with  feverity,  will  any  body  won- 
“ der,  when  fhe  now  imputes  to  me  the  guilt  of  dealing  in  poifon?” 
A report  prevailed  foon  after,  that  the  fate  of  Agrippina  was  de- 
termined ; but  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  a£t  with  open 
violence : he  knew  that  the  public  eye  was  upon  him,  and  refolved, 
for  that  reafon,  to  lie  in  wait  for  a clandeftine  murder. 

LV.  To  check  the  murmurs  of  fufpidon,  and  draw  the  public 

attention 
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BOOK  attention  to  other  objects,  Tiberius  once  more  attended  the  de~ 
v . ' bates  of  the  fathers,  and  gave  audience  for  feveral  days  to  the 
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'779-  ambaifadors  from  different  parts  of  Alia,  all  with  ardour  claiming 
26.  a right  to  build,  in  their  relpective  territories,  the  temple  already 
mentioned.  Eleven  cities  rivalled  each  other,  not  in  power  and 
opulence,  but  with  equal  zeal  contending  for  the  preference. 
They  ftated,  with  little  variation,  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and 
their  fidelity  to  Rome,  in  the  various  wars  with  Perfius  (a),  Arifi- 
tonicusj  and  other  eaftern  princes.  1 he  people  of  Hypa?pes  (b), 
the  Trallians,  Laodiceans,  and  Magnefians,  were  deemed  unequal 
to  the  expence,  and,  for  that  reafon,  thrown  out  of  the  cafe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ilium  (c)  boafted  that  Troy  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  on  that  foundation  refted  their  preteniions. 
The  citizens  of  Halicarnaffus  ( d)  held  the  fenate  for  fome  time 
in  fufpenfe.  It  was  alleged  on  their  behalf,  that,  during  a feries 
of  twelve  hundred  years,  they  had  not  felt  the  fhock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  they  promifed  to  build  the  edifice  on  a folid  rock. 
The  city  of  Pergamus  made  a merit  of  having  already  built  a tem- 
ple in  honour  of  Auguftus  ; but  that  diftindtion  was  deemed  fuf- 
ficient.  At  Ephefus,  where  Diana  was  adored,  and  at  Miletus, 
where  Apollo  was  worfhipped,  a new  objedt  of  veneration  was 
deemed  unneceffary. 

The  queflion  was  now  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Sardes  and 
Smyrna.  The  former  read  a decree,  in  which  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Etrurians  as  a kindred  nation.  By  this  docu- 
ment it  appeared,  that  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydus,  both  fons  of  king 
Atys  (t),  finding  their  country  overftocked  with  inhabitants} 
agreed  to  form  a feparation.  Lydus  continued  to  occupy  his 
native  territory,  and  Tyrrhenus  withdrew  to  fettle  a new  colony. 
From  that  time  the  two  nations  were  called  by  the  names  of  their 
refpedlive  chiefs ; in  Alia,  Lydians  ; Tyrrhenians  in  Italy.  The 
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Lydians  multiplied  their  numbers  with  fuch  increale,  that  they  book 
overflowed  a fecond  time.  A migration  pafled  over  into  Greece,  *-  ’ 

and  from  Pelops,  their  leader,  gave  to  the  new  territory  the  name  '7^'.C‘ 
of  Peloponnefus.  Befides  thefe  vouchers,  the  people  of  Sardes  ^ 
produced  letters  from  fome  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  alfo  trea- 
ties of  alliance  during  the  wars  in  Macedonia.  Nor  did  they  for- 
get to  ftate  the  number  of  rivers  that  fertilized  their  foil,  the 
temperature  of  their  climate,  and  the  plenty  that  covered  the  face 
of  the  country. 

LVI.  The  deputies  from  Smyrna  (a)  thought  fit  to  grace 
their  caufe  with  the  antiquity  of  their  origin : but  whether  their 
city  was  founded  by  Tantalus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter;  by  Thefeus,  the 
fon  of  a god;  or  by  one  of  the  ancient  Amazons,  they  left  as  a 
queftion  of  curiofity  ; relying  more  on  their  conftant  attachment  to 
the  Romans,  whom  they  had  aflifted  with  a naval  force,  not  only 
in  their  wars  with  foreign  nations,  but  in  thofe  that  involved  all 
Italy.  They  thought  it  of  moment  to  obferve,  that,  of  all  the 
cities  in  Afia,  they  were  the  firfl  that  built  a temple  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  name.  This  they  had  done  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato  ( b J,  at  a time  when  the  republic  was  un- 
doubtedly in  a flourifliing  condition,  but  had  not  yet  attained  that 
meridian  fplendor,  which  afterwards  followed  the  fuccefs  of  her 
arms.  Carthage  (c)  ftill  fubfifted,  and  the  kings  of  Afia  were 
unfubdued.  For  proof  of  ftill  greater  merit,  the  deputies  ap- 
pealed to  the  teftimony  of  Lucius  Sylla.  When  the  legions  under 
that  commander,  well  nigh  reduced  to  a famine  by  the  feverity 
of  the  winter,  and  diftrefled  for  want  of  clothing,  were  in  danger 
of  being  deftroyed,  their  condition  was  no  fooner  known  at 
Smyrna,  than  the  people,  then  aflembled  in  a public  convention, 
with  one  generous  impulfe,  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  fentthem 
to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  the  Roman  army.  The  queftion  was 
Vol.  I.  Qjj  thereupon 
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B O O K thereupon  put  by  the  fenate,  and  the  city  of  Smyrna  prevailed. 

\ v * Vibius  Marfus  moved,  that,  in  aid  to  Marcus  Lepidus,  who  had 

A'779. L"  obtained  the  province  by  lot,  an  officer  extraordinary  ffiould  be 
26.  put  in  commiffion,  to  fuperintend  the  building  of  the  temple. 
The  delicacy  of  Lepidus  not  permitting  him  to  choofe  his  coadjutor, 
the  names  of  fuch  as  were  of  praetorian  rank,  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  the  chance  fell  on  Valerius  Nafo. 

LVII.  In  this  jun&ure,  Tiberius,  bent  on  the  meafure  which 
he  had  often  ruminated,  and  as  often  procraftinated,  fet  out  for 
Campania,  under  the  plaufible  pretence  of  dedicating  a temple  to 
Jupiter  at  Capua,  and  another  to  Auguftus  at  Nola,  but,  in  truth, 
determined  never  to  return  to  Rome.  Relying  on  the  authority 
of  eminent  hiftorians,  I have  afcribed  the  fecret  caufe  of  this 
retreat  to  the  artifice  of  Sejanus  (a);  but  when  it  is  confidered, 
that,  after  the  downfal  of  that  minifler,  Tiberius  paffed  the  fix 
following  years  in  the  fame  reclufe  manner,  I am  inclined  to  refer 
the  whole  to  the  workings  of  a dark  and  politic  fpirit,  that  wiffied 
to  hide  in  folitude  the  luft  and  cruelty,  which  in  his  addons  were 
too  manifeft  to  the  world.  At  Rome  there  was  a current  opinion, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  life,  he  was  unwilling  to  exhibit  to  public 
view  a tall  emaciated  figure  (b),  a body  finking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  a bald  head,  a fcrofulous  face,  and  a number  of  blotches 
covered  with  medical  applications  (c).  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  his  retreat  at  the  Ille  of  Rhodes,  he  fhunned  fociety,  and 
paffed  his  time  in  fecret  gratifications.  According  to  fome  writers, 
it  was  the  domineering  fpirit  (d)  of  his  mother  that  drove  him 
from  Rome.  To  admit  her  to  a ffiare  in  the  government  was  not 
in  his  nature  ; and  to  exclude  her  altogether  was  not  in  his  power, 
fince  it  was  to  her  that  he  owed  his  elevation.  Auguftus,  it  is 
certain,  at  one  point  of  time,  favoured  Germanicus,  the  grandfon 
of  his  lifter,  and  even  thought  of  raffing  him  to  the  fupreme 

authority  • 
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authority;  blit,  being  governed  by  his  wife,  he  gave  her  fon  the  B 0 O K 

preference,  and  left  Germanicus  to  be  adopted  by  Tiberius.  With  v v > 

thefe  fervices  Livia  taxed  her  fon,  and  what  die  had  given,  die  ’779. 

, . 0 A.  D. 

confidered  as  a depoht  liable  to  be  refumed. 

LVIII.  Tiberius  departed  from  Rome  with  a dender  retinue. 

In  his  train  were  Cocceius  Nerva  (a),  a fenator  of  confular  rank, 
celebrated  for  his  legal  knowledge;  Sejanus,  the  favourite  minifter; 
and  Curtius  Atticus  (b),  a Roman  knight.  .Thefe  were  the  only 
perfons  of  rank.  The  reft  were  diftinguilhed  by  nothing  but  their 
literature  ; moftly  Greeks  (c)y  men  whofe  talents  amufed  him  in 
his  hours  of  leifure.  The  profedors  of  judicial  aftrology  declared 
their  opinion,  that  the  pofition  of  the  planets,  under  which  Tibe- 
rius left  the  capital,  made  his  return  impoffible.  This  prediction 
gained  credit,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  being,  by  confequence, 
thought  near  at  hand,  numbers,  who  had  been  bold  enough  to 
circulate  the  rumour,  brought  on  their  own  ddftru&ion.  That 
the  prince  fhould  remain,  during  the  fpace  of  eleven  years,  a vo- 
luntary exile  from  the  feat  of  government,  was  an  event  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  forefight.  In  the  end,  however,  the  art  of 
fuch,  as  pretend  to  fee  into  futurity,  was  difcovered  to  be  vain  and 
frivolous.  It  was  feen  how  nearly  truth  and  falfehood  are  allied, 
and  how  much  the  fiufts,  which  happen  to  be  foretold,  are  involv- 
ed in  darknefs.  That  Tiberius  would  return  no  more,  was  a 
prophecy  verified  by  the  event ; the  reft  was  altogether  vifionary, 
fince  we  find,  that,  long  after  that  time,  he  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  fometimes  on  the  adjacent  fhore,  often  in 
the  fuburbs,  and  died  at  laft  in  the  extremity  of  old  age. 

LIX.  While  the  reports  of  the  aftrologers  were  fcattered 
abroad,  an  accident,  which  put  Tiberius  in  danger  of  his  life, 
added  to  the  credulity  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  raifed 
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B o O K Sejanus  higher  than  ever  in  the  affections  and  efteem  of  his 
....  j mafter.  It  happened,  that  in  a cave  formed  by  nature,  at  a villa 
A 779. ^ called  Spelunca  (a),  between  the  Gulf  of  Amycle  and  the  hills 

A D 

i 6 of  Fondi,  Tiberius  was  at  a banquet  with  a party  of  his  friends, 
when  the  ftones  at  the  entrance  gave  way  on  a fudden,  and  crufli- 
ed  fome  of  the  attendants.  The  guefts  were  alarmed,  and  fled 
for  fafety.  Sejanus,  to  protect  his  mafter,  fell  on  his  knee,  and 
with  his  whole  force  fuftained  the  impending  weight.  In  that 
attitude  he  was  found  by  the  foldiers,  who  came  to  relieve  the 
prince.  From  that  time  the  power  of  the  minifter  knew  no 
bounds.  A man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  could  flhew  fo 
much  zeal  for  his  mafter,  and  fo  little  attention  to  himfelf,  was 
heard  with  affedion  and  unlimited  confidence.  His  counfels, 
however  pernicious,  were  received  as  the  didates  of  truth  and 
honour. 

Towards  the  children  of  Germanicus,  Sejanus  affeded  to  ad 
with  the  integrity  of  a judge,  while  in  fecret  he  was  their  inve- 
terate enemy.  He  fuborned  a band  of  accufers  ; and  Nero,  then 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  was  the  firft  devoted  vidim.  The 
young  prince,  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men,  modeft  in  his 
deportment,  and  in  his  manners  amiable,  had  not  the  prudence 
that  knows  how  to  temporize  and  bend  to  occafions.  The  freed- 
men,  and  others  about  his  perfon,  eager  to  grafp  at  power,  encou- 
raged him  to  ad  with  firmnefs,  and  a fpirit  fuited  to  his  rank. 
Such  behaviour,  they  told  him,  would  gratify  the  wifhes  of  the 
people  ; the  army  defired  it,  and  the  pride  of  Sejanus  would  foon 
be  creft-fallen,  though  at  prefent  he  triumphed  over  the  worn- 
out  faculties  of  a fuperannuated  emperor,  and  the  carelefs  difpofi- 
tion  of  a young  and  inexperienced  prince. 

LX.  Roused  by  thefe  difcourfes,  Nero  began  to  throw  off 

all 
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Guilt  was  foreign  to  his  heart ; but  expreflions  of  ^ O v°  K 


all  referve. 

refentment  fell  from  him,  inconfiderate,  ralh,  and  unguarded. 
His  words  were  caught  up  by  fpies  about  his  perfon,  and  reported 
with  aggravation.  Againft  the  malice  of  infidious  men  the  prince 
had  no  opportunity  to  defend  himfelf.  He  lived  in  conftant 
anxiety,  and  every  day  brought  fome  new  alarm.  Some  of  the 
domeftics  avoided  his  prefence ; others  paid  a formal  falute,  and 
coldly  palled  away ; the  greateft  part  entered  into  talk,  and  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  the  converfation  ; while  the  creatures  of  Sejanus, 
affecting  to  be  free  and  eafy,  added  mockery  to  their  arrogance. 


a.  u.  c. 

779- 
A.  D. 
26. 


The  emperor  received  the  prince  with  a ftern  countenance,  or  an 
ambiguous  fmile.  Whether  Nero  fpoke,  or  fupprefled  his  thoughts, 
every  word  was  mifconftrued,  and  even  filence  was  a crime. 
The  night  itfelf  gave  him  no  refpite  from  his  cares,  no  retreat 
from  danger.  His  waking  moments,  his  repofe,  his  fighs,  his 
very  dreams  informed  againft  him  : his  wife  fa)  carried  the  tale 
to  her  mother  Livia,  and  the  laft  whifpered  every  thing  to  Sejanus. 
By  that  dark  politician  even  Drufus,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was 
drawn  into  the  confpiracy.  To  dazzle  the  imagination  of  a ftrip- 
ling,  the  fplendor  of  empire,  and  the  fure  fuccelfion,  when  the 
ruin  of  the  elder  brother  was  completed,  were  held  forth  as  bright 
temptations.  The  fpirit  of  contention,  common  between  brothers, 
was  with  Drufus  an  additional  motive;  and  the  partiality  of  Agrip- 
pina for  her  eldeft  fon  inflamed  a young  man,  who  was  by  nature 
violent  and  ambitious.  Sejanus,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  feemed- 
to  cherifh  Drufus,  was  bulily  employed  in  fchemes  to  undermine 
him.  He  knew  the  haughty  temper  of  the  prince,  and  from  the 
violence  of  his  paftions  expe&ed  to  derive  every  advantage. 


LXI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  two  illuftricus 

. 

citizens  ( a),  Afinius  Aprippa,  and  Quintus  Haterius.  The  former 
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B 0 0 K was  of  an  honourable  but  not  ancient  family.  His  own  character 
v v j reflected  luftre  on  bis  anceftors.  Haterius  ( b ) was  defcended  from 

A.  U.  C. 

’779.  a race  of  fenators.  Elis  eloquence,  while  he  lived,  was  in  the 

A 1). 

26.  higheft  celebrity  ; but  bis  writings,  publifhed  fince  his  death,  are 
not  regarded  as  monuments  of  genius.  Warm,  and  rapid,  be  fuc- 
ceeded  more  through  happinefs  than  care.  Diligence  and  depth 
of  thinking,  which  give  the  lafl  finilhing  to  other  works,  and 
ftamp  their  value  with  pofterity,  were  not  the  talent  of  Haterius. 
His  flowing  period,  and  that  harmonious  cadence,  which  charmed 
in  the  living  orator,  are  now  no  longer  heard.  His  page  re- 
mains a dead  letter,  without  grace  or  energy. 


a u.  c.  LXII.  In  the  next  confubhip,  which  was  that  of  Marcus  Lici- 
A-  D-  nius  and  Lucius  Calpurnius,  an  unforefeen  difafter,  no  fooner 
begun  than  ended,  laid  a feene  of  ruin  equal  to  the  havoc  of  the 
moft  deftrudtive  war.  A man  of  the  name  of  Atilius,  the  fon  of 
a freedman,  undertook  at  Fidena  (a)  to  build  an  amphitheatre  for 
the  exhibition  of  gladiators.  The  foundation  was  flight,  and 
the  fuperllrudure  not  fufficiently  braced  ; the  work  of  a man, 
who  had  neither  the  pride  of  wealth,  nor  the  ambition  to  make 
himfelf  of  confequence  in  a municipal  town.  The  profit  that 
might  probably  arife  from  fuch  a fcheme,  wras  all  he  had  in  view. 
The  people,  under  the  aufterity  of  a rigid  and  unlocial  govern- 
ment deprived  of  their  ufual  dived  10ns,  were  eager  for  the  novelty 
of  a public  fpedlacle  (b)  ; and  the  place  being  at  no  great  diflance 
from  Rome,  a vaft  conflux  .of  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
crowded  together.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  building,  over- 
loaded with  fpe&ators,  gave  way  at  once.  All  who  were  under 
the  roof,  befides  a prodigious  multitude  that  flood  round  the  place, 
were  crufhed  under  the  ruins.  The  condition  of  thofe  who  peri  Hi- 
ed inflantly,  was  the  happiefl.  They  efcaped  the  pangs  of  death, 
while  the  maimed  and  lacerated  lingered  in  torment,  beholding, 


as 


as  long  as  day-light  lafted,  their  wives  and  children  in  equal  ago- 
ny, and,  during  the  night,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  their  fhrieks 
and  groans.  A calamity  fo  fatal  was  foon  known  round  the 
country.  Crowds  from  all  quarters  went  to  view  the  melancholy 
fcene.  One  lamented  a brother,  another  his  near  relation  ; chil- 
dren wept  for  their  parents,  and  almoft  all  for  their  friends.  Such 
as  by  their  avocations  had  been  led  a different  way,  were  given 
up  for  loft.  The  real  fufferers  were  ftill  unknown,  and,  in  that 
dreadful  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  every  bofom  panted  with  doubt  and 
fear. 

LXIII.  The  ruins  were  no  fooner  removed,  than  the  crowd 
rufhed  in  to  examine  the  place.  They  gathered  round  the  dead 
bodies ; they  clafped  them  in  their  arms ; they  imprinted  kiftes, 
and  often  miftook  the  perfon.  Disfigured  faces,  parity  of  age, 
and  fimilitude  of  form  and  feature,  occafioned  great  confufion. 
Claims  were  made,  a tender  conteft  followed,  and  errors  were 
acknowledged.  The  number  of  killed  or  maimed  was  not'  lefs 
than  fifty  thoufand  'a).  The  fenate  provided  by  a decree,  that, 
for  the  future,  no  man,  whofe  fortune  was  under  four  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces,  fhould  prefume  to  exhibit  a fpedtacle  of  gla- 
diators, and  that,  till  the  foundation  was  examined,  no  amphi- 
theatre fhould  be  eredted.  Atilius,  the  builder,  was  condemned 
to  banifhment.  The  grandees  of  Rome  difplayed  their  humanity 
on  this  occalion  : they  threw  open  their  doors ; they  ordered 
medicines  to  be  diftributed,  and  the  phylicians  attended  with 
afiiduity  in  every  quarter.  The  city  of  Rome  recalled,  in  that 
juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  manners,  when,  after  a battle  bravely 
fought,  the  fick  and  wounded  were  received  with  open  arms,  and 
relieved  by  the  generofity  of  their  country. 

LXIV.  While  the  public  mind  was  ftill  bleeding  for  the  late 
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calamity,  a dreadful  fire  laid  wafte  a great  part  of  the  city.  Mount 
Cad ius  (a)  was  reduced  to  allies.  The  populace  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  year,  they  faid,  was  big  with  dilafters,  and  the  prince 
departed  from  Rome  under  an  evil  conftellation.  Such  is  the 
logic  of  the  multitude  : what  happens  by  chance,  they  impute 
to  defign.  To  appeafe  their  difcontent,  Tiberius  ordered  a diftri- 
bution  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  damage  of  individuals.  For 
this  act  of  liberality,  the  fenate  palled  a vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
people  were  loud  in  praife  of  munificence,  fo  feafonably  applied, 
and  granted  indifcriminately.  No  man  had  occalion  to  make  in- 
tereft ; it  was  enough  that  he  was  a fufferer.  The  fathers  came 
to  a refolution,  that  Mount  Cselius,  where  a ftatue  of  Tiberius, 
in  the  houfe  of  Junius  the  fenator,  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  flames, 
Ihould  for  the  future  be  called  Mount  Augustus.  A prodigy 
of  a fimilar  nature  happened  in  ancient  times.  The  ftatue  (b)  of 
Claudia  Quindtia  was  faved  twice  from  a general  conflagration, 
and,  on  that  account,  placed  and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  Claudian  family  was  ever  after  confi- 
dered  as  peculiarly  favoured  by  heaven,  and  the  fpot  where  the 
gods  were  lately  fo  propitious  to  Tiberius,  was  declared  to  be  con- 
fecrated  ground. 

LXV.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  mount,  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  Rome,  covered  with  a grove  of  oaks,  and  for 
that  reafon  called  Querquetulanus.  It  took  afterwards  the 
name  of  Caelius  from  Cades  Vibenna,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  to  afiift  the  Romans,  and 
for  that  fervice  had  the  fpot  afligned  to  him  as  a canton  for  him- 
felf  and  his  people.  Whether  this  was  the  adt  of  Tarquinius 
Prifcus,  or  fome  other  Roman  king,  is  not  fettled  by  the  hifto- 
rians.  Thus  much  is  certain ; the  number  tranfplanted  was  fo 

great. 
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great,  that  their  new  habitation  extended  from  the  mount  along 
the  plain  beneath,  as  far  as  the  fpot  where  the  forum  Hands  at 
prefent.  From  thofe  fettlers  the  Tuscan  Street  derives  its 
name  (a). 


BOOK 

IV. 

V , * 
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LX VI.  Though  the  fufferings  of  the  people,  in  their  late  dif- 
trefs,  were  alleviated  by  the  bounty  of  the  prince,  and  the  huma- 
nity of  the  great,  there  was  Hill  an  evil,  againH  which  no  remedy 
could  be  found.  The  crew  of  informers  rofe  in  credit  every  day, 
and  covered  the  city  with  confirmation.  Quintilius  Varus  (a)y 
the  fon  of  Claudia  Pulchra,  and  nearly  related  to  the  emperor, 
was  marked  out  as  a vidim.  His  large  pofieffions  tempted  Domi- 
tius  Afer,  who  had  already  ruined  the  mother.  The  blow  now 
aimed  at  the  fon,  was  no  more  than  was  expeded  from  a man, 
who  had  lived  in  indigence,  and,  having  fquandered  the  wages  of 
his  late  iniquity,  was  ready  to  find  a new  quarry  for  his  avarice. 
But  that  a man  like  Publius  Dolabella,  nobly  defcended,  and  re- 
lated to  Varus,  fhould  become  an  inftrument  in  the  deftrudion 
of  his  own  family,  was  matter  of  wonder.  The  fenate  Hopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  mifchief.  They  refolved  that  the  caufe  fhould 
Hand  over  till  the  emperor’s  return  to  Rome.  Procrafiination 
was  the  only  refuge  of  the  unhappy. 

LX VII.  ’Tiberius,  in  the  mean  time,  dedicated  the  two  tem- 
ples in  Campania,  which  ferved  him  as  a pretext  for  quitting  the 
city  of  Rome.  That  bufinefs  nnifhed,  he  iflued  an  edid,  warning 
the  neighbouring  cities  not  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy.  For 
better  fecurity,  he  placed  a guard  at  proper  Rations,  to  prevent  all 
accefs  to  his  perfon.  Thefe  precautions,  however,  did  not  con- 
tent him.  Hating  the  municipal  towns,  weary  of  the  colonies, 
and  lick  of  every  thing  on  the  continent,  he  pafled  over  to 
Caprex  (aj^  a fmall  ifiand,  feparated  from  the  promontory  of  Sur- 
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rentum  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  not  more  than  three  miles  broad. 
Defended  there  from  all  intruiion,  and  delighted  with  the  folitude 
of  the  place,  he  fequeftered  himfelf  from  the  world,  feeing,  as 
may  be  imagined,  many  circumftances  fuited  to  his  humour.  Not 
a fingle  port  in  the  channel ; the  ftations  but  few,  and  thofe  ac- 
ceflible  only  to  fmall  vefiels ; no  part  of  the  ifland,  where  men 
could  land  unobferved  (b)  by  the  fentinels  ; the  climate  inviting  ; 
in  the  winter,  a foft  and  genial  air,  under  the  fhelter  of  a moun- 
tain, that  repels  the  inclemency  of  the  winds ; in  the  film  me r, 
the  heat  allayed  by  the  weftern  breeze;  the  fea  prefenting  a fmooth 
expanfe,  and  opening  a view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  a beau- 
tiful landfcape  on  its  borders  : all  thefe  confpired  to  pleafe  the 
tafle  and  genius  of  Tiberius.  The  feene,  indeed,  has  loft  much 
of  its  beauty,  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius  (c)  having, 
fince  that  time,  changed  the  face  of  the  country.. 


If  we  may  believe  an  old  tradition,  a colony  from  Greece  was 
formerly  fettled  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Italy,  and  the  Teleboi 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  ille  of  Caprese.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Tibe- 
rius chofe  for  his  refidence  twelve  different  villas  ( d),  all  magnifi- 
cent and  well  fortified.  Tired  of  public  bufinefs,  he  now  refigned 
himfelf  to  his  favourite  gratifications,  amidft  his  folitary  vices 
ftill  engendering  mifehief.  The  habit  of  nourifhing  dark  fufpi- 
cions,  and  believing  every  whifperer,  ftill  adhered  to  him.  At 
Rome  Sejanus  knew  how  to  pradtife  on  iuch  a temper;  but  in 
this  retreat  he  governed  him  with  unbounded  influence.  Having 
gained  the  afeendant,  he  thought  it  time  to  fall  on  Agrippina  and 
her  fon  Nero,  not,  as  heretofore,  with  covered  malice,  but  with 
open  and  avowed  hoftility.  He  gave  them  a guard,  under  colour 
of  attending  their  perfons,  but  in  fadt  to  be  fpies  on  their  adlions. 
Every  circumftance  was  noted  ; their  public  and  their  private  dif- 
courfe,  their  meffengers,  their  vifitors,  all  were  clofely  watched, 
1 and 
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mid  a journal  kept  of  petty  occurrences.  The  agents  of  Sejanus,  B ®v°  K 

by  order  of  their  mader,  advifed  them  both  to  fly  for  protection  v » 

to  the  German  army,  or  to  take  fanCtuary  under  the  datue  of  78°. 
Augudus  in  the  public  forum,  and  there  implore  the  protection  *7.  * 
of  the  fenate  and  the  people.  The  advice  was  rejected  ; but  the 
projeCt,  as  if  their  own,  and  ripe  for  execution,  was  imputed  to 
them  as  a crime. 

LXVIII.  Junius  Silanus  and  Silius  Nerva  were  the  next  A-  u-  e 

J . . 781. 

confuls.  The  year  began  with  a tranfaCtion  of  the  blacked  dye.  A;su- 

Titius  Sabinus  (a),  a Roman  knight  of  high  diftinCtion,  was 
feized  with  violence,  and  dragged  to  prifon.  His  deady  attach- 
ment to  the  houfe  of  Germanicus  was  his  only  crime.  After  the 
death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  he  continued  firm  to  Agrippina 
and  her  children  ; at  her  houfe  a conflant  vifitor ; in  public  a 
fure  attendant,  and,  of  the  whole  number  that  formerly  paid 
their  court,  the  only  friend  at  lad.  His  condancy  was  applaud- 
ed by  every  honed  mind,  and  cenfured  by  the  vile  and  profligate. 

Four  men  of  praetorian  rank  entered  into  a confpiracy  to  work  his 
ruin.  Their  names  were  Latinius  Latiaris,  Porcius  Cato,  Petilius 
Rufus,  and  Marcus  Oplius.  They  had  all  attained  the  praetorian 
rank,  and  now  afpired  to  the  confuhhip.  The  road  to  that  dig- 
nity, they  knew,  was  open  to  none  but  the  creatures  of  Sejanus,  and 
to  the  favour  of  that  minider  guilt  was  the  only  recommendation. 

The  confpirators  fettled  among  themfelves,  that  Latiaris,  who 
had  fome  connection  with  Sabinus,  fhould  undertake  to  lay  the 
fnare,  while  the  red  lay  in  wait  for  evidence,  determined,  as  foon 
as  their  materials  were  collected,  to  begin  their  feene  of  iniquity, 
and  dand  forth  as  witnefles. 

Latiaris  accordingly  made  his  approaches  to  Sabinu§  : he  talked 
•at  fird  on  trite  and  common  topics,  artfully  making  a tranfition 
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B ^v°  K t0  fidellt7  Sabinus,  who  did' not,  like  others,  follow  the  fcr- 

v v > tunes  of  a noble  houfe,  while  fortune  fmiled,  and,  in  the  hour  of 

Vsi.  ’ adverfity,  found  his  retreat  with  the  reft  of  the  fneaking  train, 
;8.  He  made  honourable  mention  of  Germanicus,  and  fpoke  of 
Agrippina  in  pathetic  terms.  Sabinus,  with  a mind  enfeebled  by 
misfortunes,  and  now  foftened  by  compaftion,  burft  into  a flood 
of  tears.  To  emotions  of  tendernefs  refentment  fucceeded.  He 
talked,  with  indignation,  of  the  cruelty  of  Sejanus,  of  his  pride, 
his  arrogance,  and  his  daring  ambition.  The  emperor  himfelf 
did  not  efcape.  From  this  time,  like  men  who  had  unbofomed 
their  fecrets  to  each  other,  Latiaris  and  Sabinus  joined  in  the 
clofeft  union.  They  cultivated  each  other’s  friendfhip.  Sabinus 
fought  the  company  of  his  new  confederate ; he  frequented  his 
houfe,  and  without  referve,  in  the  fulleft  confidence,  difclofed 
his  inmoft  thoughts. 

LXIX.  The  confpirators  held  it  neceflary,  that  the  converfa- 
tion  of  Sabinus  fhould  be  heard  by  more  than  one.  A place  for 
this  purpofe,  fecure  and  folitary,  was  to  be  chofen.  To  Iiften  be- 
hind doors,  were  to  hazard  a difcovery ; they  might  be  feen,  or 
overheard,  or  fome  trifling  accident  might  give  the  alarm.  The 
fcene  of  a&ion  at  length  was  fixed.  They  chofe  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  houfe  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  In  that 
vile  lurking  hole,  with  an  execrable  defign,  three  Roman  fenators 
lay  concealed,  their  ears  applied  to  chinks  and  crannies,  liftening 
to  converfation,  and  by  fraud  collecting  evidence.  To  complete 
this  plan  of  iniquity,  Latiaris  met  Sabinus  in  the  ftreet,  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  communicating  fecret  intelligence,  decoyed  him 
to  the  houfe,  and  to  the  very  room  where  the  infamous  evefdrop- 
pers  lay  in  ambufh.  In  that  recefs  Latiaris  entered  into  conven- 
tion ; he  recalled  paft  grievances  ; he  ftated  recent  calamities,  and 
opened  a train  of  evils  ftill  to  come.  Sabinus  went  over  the  fame 
. ground, 
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ground,  more  animated  than  before,  and  more  in  the  detail.  B 0 0 K 

When  griefs,  which  have  been  long  pent  up,  once  find  a vent,  v. v j 

men  love  to  difcharge  the  load  that  weighs  upon  the  heart.  '7gj. 
From  the  materials  thus  collected,  the  confpirators  drew  up  an  is. ' 
accufation  in  form,  and  fent  it  to  the  emperor,  with  a memorial, 
to  their  own  difgrace  and  infamy,  fetting  forth  the  whole  of  their 
conduct.  Rome  was  never  at  any  period  fo  diffracted  with 
anxiety  and  terror.  Men  were  afraid  of  knowing  each  other ; 
fociety  was  at  a paufe ; relations,  friends,  and  ftrangers,  flood  at 
gaze  ; no  public  meeting,  no  private  confidence  ; things  inani- 
mate had  ears,  and  roofs  and  walls  were  deemed  informers. 

LXX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  Tiberius  difpatched  a letter 
to  the  fenate,  in  which,  after  exprefling,  as  ufual  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  his  prayers  and  vows  for  the  common- 
wealth, he  fell  with  feverity  on  Sabinus.  Fie  charged  him  with 
a plot  againft  his  fovereign,  and  with  corrupting,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  feveral  of  the  imperial  freedmen.  Fie  concluded  in  terms 
neither  dark  nor  ambiguous,  demanding  vengeance  on  fhe 
offender.  Judgment  of  death  was  pronounced  accordingly. 

Sabinus  (a)  was  feized,  and  dragged  through  the  ftreet3  to  im- 
mediate execution.  Muffled  in  his  robe,  his  voice  almoft  ftifled, 
he  prefented  to  the  gazing  multitude  a tragic  fpeCtacle.  He 
cried  out  with  what  power  of  utterance  he  could,  “ Behold  the 
“ bloody  opening  of  the  year ! With  victims  like  myfelf  Sejanus 
“ muff;  be  glutted  !”  He  continued  to  ftruggle  and  throw  his 
eyes  around.  Wherever  he  looked,  to  whatever  fide  he  di- 
rected his  voice,  the  people  fhrunk  back  difmayed ; they  fled, 
they  difappeared  ; the  public  places  and  the  forum  were  aban- 
doned ; the  ftreets  became  a defert.  In  their  confufion  fome 
returned  to  the  fame  fpot,  as  if  willing  to  behold  the  horrid 

fcene. 
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BOOK  fccne,  alarmed  for  themfelves,  and  dreading  the  crime  of  being 
< ) terrified. 


a.  u.  c. 

781. 

A.  D. 

28. 


The  general  murmur  was,  “ Will  there  never  be  a day  un- 
“ polluted  with  blood  ? Amidfl  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a 
“ feafon  facred  to  religion,  when  all  bufmefs  is  at  a Hand,  and 
“ the  ufe  of  prophane  words  is  by  law  prohibited,  we  hear  the 
“ clank  of  chains ; we  fee  the  halter,  and  the  murder  of  a 
“ fellow-citizen.  The  innovation,  monflrous  as  it  is,  is  a deli- 
“ berate  ad,  the  policy  of  Tiberius,  He  means  to  make  cruelty 
il  fyflematic.  By  this  unheard-of  outrage,  he  gives  public  no- 
“ tice  to  the  magiflrates,  that,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  they 
u are  to  open,  not  only  the  temples  and  the  altars,  but  alfo  the 
“ dungeons  and  the  charnel-houfe.”  Tiberius,  in  a fhort  time 
after,  lent  difpatches  to  the  fenate,  commending  the  zeal  of  the 
fathers  in  bringing  to  condign  punifhment  an  enemy  of  the  flate. 
He  added,  that  his  life  was  embittered  with  anxiety,  and  the 
fecret  machinations  of  infidious  enemies  kept  him  in  a conflant 
alarm.  Though  he  mentioned  no  one  by  name,  his  malice 
was  underflood  to  glance  at  Nero  and  Agrippina. 


LXXI.  The  plan  of  this  work  profefTes  to  give  the  tranf- 
adions  of  the  year  in  chronological  order.  If  that  rule  did  not 
reflrain  me,  I fhould  here  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  time,  and, 
to  gratify  indignation,  relate  the  vengeance  that  overtook  Lati- 
aris  fa),  Opfius,  and  the  other  adors  in  that  horrible  tragedy. 
Some  of  them  were  referved  for  the  reign  of  Caligula;  but,  even 
in  the  prefent  period,  the  fword  of  juffice  was  not  fuffered  to  re- 
main inadive,  The  fad;  was,  Tiberius  made  it  a rule  to  pra- 
ted his  inllruments  of  cruelty  ; but  it  was  alfo  in  his  nature  to 
be  fatiated  with  the  arts  of  flagitious  men : new  tools  of  cor- 
ruption 
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ruption  lifted  in  his  fervice;  and  his  former  agents,  worn  out  B 0.0  K 
in  guilt,  negleded  and  defpifed,  were  cafhiered  at  once,  and  left  1 — v j 

A U C 

to  the  refentment  of  their  enemies.  But  I forbear;  the  punifh-  *7si. 

1 A.  D. 

ment  that  befel  the  murderers  of  Sabinus,  and  other  mifcreants  28. 
equally  deteftable,  fhall  be  feen  in  its  proper  place. 

The  emperor’s  letter  above  mentioned  being  read  in  the  fe- 
nate,  Afinius  Gallus  (b)y  whofe  fons  were  nephews  to  Agrippina, 
moved  an  addrefs,  requefting  the  prince  to  reveal  his  fecret  dif- 
quietude,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  fathers  might  remove  all  caufe 
of  complaint.  Difhmulation  was  the  darling  practice  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  he  placed  it  in  the  rank  of  virtues.  Hating  detection, 
and  jealous  of  prying  eyes,  he  was  now  enraged  againft  the  man 
who  feemed  to  have  fathomed  his  latent  meaning.  Sejanus  ap~ 
peafed  his  anger,  not  out  of  friendfhip  to  Gallus,  but  to  leave 
Tiberius  to  the  workings  of  his  own  gloomy  temper.  The  fa- 
vourite had  ftudied  the  genius  of  his  mafter.  He  knew  that  he 
could  think  with  phlegm,  flow  to  refolve,  yet  gathering  rancour, 
and,  in  the  end,  fure  to  break  out  with  fiercer  vengeance. 

About  this  time  died  Julia  (c),  the  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
guftus,  during  that  prince's  reign  convicted  of  adultery,  and 
banifhed  to  the  ifle  of  Trimetus  (d),  near  the  coaft  of  Apulia. 

At  that  place  fhe  languifhed  in  exile  during  a fpace  of  three-and- 
twenty  years,  a wretched  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  Livia, 
who  firft  cut  off  the  grandfons  of  Auguftus,  in  their  day  of  fplen- 
dour,  and  then  made  a fliew  of  compaffion  for  the  reft  of  the 
family,  who  were  fuffered  to  furvive  in  mifery. 

LXXII.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  Frifians,  a people 
dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine  (a),  broke  out  into  open  ads  of 
hoftil-ity.  The  caufe  of  the  infurredion  was  not  the  reftlefs 
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fpirit  of  a nation  impatient  of  the  yoke ; they  were  driven  to 
defpair  by  Roman  avarice.  A moderate  tribute,  fuch  as  fuited 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  conlifting  of  raw  hides  for  the  ufe  of 
the  legions,  had  been  formerly  impofed  by  Drufus  (b J.  To  fpe- 
cify  the  exaCt  lize  and  quality  of  the  hide  was  an  idea  that  never 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  till  Olennius,  the  iirft  cen- 
turion of  a legion,  being  appointed  governor  over  the  Frifians, 
collected  a quantity  of  the  hides  of  foreft  bulls  (c),  and  made 
them  the  ftandard  both  of  weight  and  dimenfion.  To  any 
other  nation  this  would  have  been  a grievous  burthen,  but  was 
altogether  impracticable  in  Germany,  where  the  cattle,  running 
wild  in  large  traCts  of  foreft,  are  of  prodigious  lize,  while  the 
breed  for  domeftic  ufes  is  remarkably  final!.  The  Frifians 
groaned  under  this  oppreflive  demand.  They  gave  up  firft  their 
cattle,  next  their  lands  ; and  finally  were  obliged  to  fee  their 
wives  and  children  carried  into  flavery  by  way  of  commutation. 
Difcontent  and  bitter  refentment  filled  the  breafts  of  injured  men. 
They  applied  for  redrefs,  but  without  effeCt.  In  defpair  they 
took  up  arms  ; they  feized  the  tax-gatherers,  and  hung  them 
upon  gibbets.  Olennius  made  his  efcape.  He  fled  for  refuge 
to  a caftle  known  by  the  name  of  Flevum  fd),  at  that  time 
garrifoned  by  a ftrong  party  of  Romans  and  auxiliaries,  who 
were  ftationed  in  that  quarter  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  German  Ocean. 

LXXIII.  Intelligence  of  this  revolt  no  fooner  reached 
Lucius  Apronius,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  Lower  Germany, 
than  he  drew  together  from  the  Upper  Rhine  a detachment  of 
the  legionary  veterans,  with  the  flower  of  the  allied  horfe  and 
infantry.  Having  now  two  armies,  he  failed  down  the  Rhine, 
and  made  a defeent  on  the  territory  of  the  Frifians,  then  em- 
ployed in  a clofe  blockade  of  Flevum  caftle.  To  defend  their 

country 
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country  againft  the  invaders,  the  Barbarians  thought  proper,  B 0 O K 
on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  to  abandon  the  fiege.  The  ' v > 
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asfluaries  in  that  country,  formed  by  the  influx  of  the  fea,  are  7S1. 

a grand  obftacle  to  military  operations.  Apronius  ordered  *8. 

bridges  to  be  prepared,  and  caufeways  to  be  thrown  over  the 
marfhes.  Meanwhile,  the  fords  and  fhallows  being  difeovered, 
he  fent  the  cavalry  of  the  Caninefates  (a)  and  the  German  in- 
fantry that  ferved  under  him,  with  orders  to  pafs  over,  and  take 
poll:  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  Friiians,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  gave  them  a warm  reception.  The  whole  detachment, 
with  the  legionary  horfe  fent  to  fupport  the  ranks,  was  put 
to  the  rout.  Apronius  difpatched  three  light  cohorts  ; two  more 
followed,  and,  in  a fhort  time,  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  aux- 
iliaries; a force  fufficient,  had  they  made  one  joint  attack;  but 
coming  up  in  feparate  divifions,  and  at  different  times,  they 
were  neither  able  to  rally  the  broken  ranks,  nor,  in  the  general 
panic,  to  make  head  againfl:  the  enemy. 

In  this  diftrefs,  Cethegus  Labeo,  who  commanded  the  fifth 
legion,  received  orders  to  advance  with  the  remainder  of  the 
allies.  That  officer  foon  found  himfelf  preffed  on  every  fide- 
He  fent  meflenger  after  meflenger  to  call  forth  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  army.  His  own  legion,  being  the  fifth,  rufhed  forward 
to  his  afliftance.  A lharp  engagement  followed.  The  Barba- 
rians, at  length,  gave  ground  ; and  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  faint 
with  fatigue,  and  difabled  by  their  wounds,  were  refeued  from 
the  fword  of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  general  neither  purfued 
the  fugitives,  nor  ftaid  to  bury  the  flain,  though  a number  of 
tribunes  and  officers  of  rank,  with  centurions  of  diftinguifhed 
bravery,  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  deferters  intelligence 
was  afterwards  brought,  that  no  lefs  than  nine  hundred  Romans 
were  furrounded  in  the  foreft  called  B a DU  henna  (b  ),  and 
Vql.  I.  S s after 
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B °IV°  ^ a^ter  a gallant  defence,  which  lafted  till  the  dawn  of  day,  were 
v v > to  a man  cut  to  pieces.  Another  body,  coniilling  of  no  lei's 
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7Su  than  four  hundred,  threw  themfelves  into  a ftrong  manfion  be- 
28.  longing  to  Cruptorix,  a German  chief,  who  had  formerly  ferved 
in  the  Roman  army : but  this  whole  party,  afraid  of  treachery, 
and  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  turned  their  fwords  againlt  each  other,  and  perifhed 
by  mutual  daughter. 

LXXIV.  The  name  of  the  Frifians  was,  by  confequence, 
celebrated  throughout  Germany.  Tiberius,  with  his  ufual  clofe- 
nefs,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  lofs,  aware  that  a war  would 
call  for  a new  commander,  and  that  important  trull:  he  was  un- 
willing to  commit  to  any  perfon  whatever.  As  to  the  fenate ; 
events  that  happened  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  empire,  made 
little  impreffion  on  that  alfembly.  Domeftic  grievances  were 
more  interelling : every  man  trembled  for  himfelf,  and  flattery 
was  his  only  refource.  With  this  fpirit  the  fathers,  at  a time 
when  matters  of  moment  demanded  their  attention,  made  it  their 
firll  bufinefs  to  decree  an  altar  to  Clemency,  and  another  to 
Friendihip  ; both  to  be  decorated  with  the  flatues  of  Tiberius 
and  Sejanus.  They'  voted,  at  the  fame  time,  an  humble  addrefs, 
requelling  that  the  prince  and  his  miniller  would  condefcend 
to  lhew  themfelves  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Neither  of  them 
entered  the  city,  nor  even  approached  the  fuburbs.  To  leave 
their  ifland  on  a failing  party,  and  exhibit  themfelves  on  the 
coaft  of  Campania,  was  a fufficient  favour. 

To  enjoy  that  tranfient  view,  all  degrees  and  orders  of  men, 
the  fenators,  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  populace,  prelfed  for- 
ward in  crowds.  The  favourite  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
but  was  difficult  of  accefs.  To  gain  admiffion  to  his  prefence 


was 
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was  the  work  of  cabal,  intrigue,  or  conne&ion  in  guilt.  Sejanus  E K 
felt  his  natural  arrogance  inflamed  and  pampered  by  a fccne  of  v v > 
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fervility  fo  openly  difplayed  before  him.  He  faw  a whole  people  78 r. 

crouching  in  bondage.  At  Rome  the  infamy  was  not  fo  vifible.  28. ' 

In  a great  and  populous  city,  where  all  are  in  motion,  the  fyco- 
pliant  may  creep  unnoticed  to  pay  his  homage.  In  a vaft 
conflux,  numbers  are  conftantly  paffing  and  repafiing ; but  their 
bufinefs,  their  purfuits,  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  are 
going,  no  man  knows.  On  the  margin  of  the  fea  the  cafe  was 
different.  Without  diftinflion  of  rank,  the  nobles  and  the  po- 
pulace lay  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  fhore,  humbly  waiting,  night 
and  day,  to  court  the  finiles  of  the  porter  at  the  great  man’s 
gate,  or  to  bear  the  infolence  of  flaves  in  office.  Even  that 
importunity  was  at  length  prohibited.  The  whole  herd  returned 
to  Rome ; fome,  who  had  not  been  honoured  with  a word  or  a 
fmile,  finking  into  the  loweft  dejection  of  fpirits  ; others  elate 
with  joy,  for  they  had  feen  the  favourite,  and  did  not  then  fuf- 
pect  how  foon  that  fatal  connection  was  to  overwhelm  them  all 
in  ruin. 

LXXV.  The  year  clofed  with  the  marriage  of  Agrippina  (a)y 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  gave  her  away 
in  perlon  to  Cneius  Domitius  (b)y  but  ordered  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony to  be  performed  at  Rome.  Domitius  was  defcended  from 
a fplendid  line  of  anceflors,  and,  beiides,  allied  to  the  noufe  of 
Cazfar.  He  was  the  grandfon  of  Oitavia,  and  of  courfe  grand 
nephew  to.  Auguftus.  By  this  confideration  Tiberius  was  deter- 
mined in  his  choice. 
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I.  | RING  the  confulfhip  of  Rubellius  Geminus  and  book 
JL-/  Fufius  (a),  who  bore  the  fame  furname,  died,  in  an  v- 
advanced  old  age,  the  emperor’s  mother  Livia  (b),  ftyled  Julia  - A-  u.  c. 
Augufta.  Illuftrious  by  her  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  Claudius,  A;  °* 
die  wras  further  ennobled  by  adoption  into  the  Livian  and  the 
Julian  families.  She  was  firft  married  to  Tiberius  Nero  (VJ, 
and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  two  fons.  Her  hufband,  when 
the  city  of  Perufia  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  arms  of 
Auguftus,  made  his  efcape,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
till  the  peace  between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirate 
reftored  him  to  his  country.  Enamoured  of  the  graceful  form 
and  beauty  of  Livia,  Auguftus  obliged  her  hufband  to  refign 
Vol.  I.  T t her 
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® °v°  K ^er  t0  embraces.  Whether  fhe  had  confented  to  the  change, 

« v •>  is  uncertain  ; but  the  paflion  of  the  emperor  was  fo  ardent,  that, 

A u C.  1 y 

782.  without  waiting:  till  hie  was  delivered  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
a.d.  0 # ’ 

29-  he  conveyed  her,  pregnant  as  Ihe  was,  to  his  own  houfe.  By 

this  fecond  marriage  llie  had  no  ilfue ; but  Agrippina  and  Ger- 
manicus  (dj  being  joined  in  wedlock,  Livia  became  allied  to  the 
houfe  of  Cteiar,  and  the  ilfue  of  that  match  were  the  common 
great  grand-children  of  Auguftus  and  herfelf.  Her  domeftic 
conduct  was  formed  on  the  model  of  primitive  manners;  but  by 
a graceful  eafe,  unknown  to  her  fex  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
hie  had  the  addrefs  to  foften  the  rigour  of  ancient  virtue.  A 
wife  of  amiable  manners,  yet  a proud  and  imperious  mother,  hie 
united  in  herfelf  the  oppofite  qualities  that  luited  the  fpecious 
arts  of  Auguftus,  and  the  dark  diffimulation  of  her  fon.  The 
rites  of  fepulture  (e)  were  performed  without  pomp  or  mag- 
nificence. Her  will  remained  for  a long  time  unexecuted. 
The  funeral  oration  was  delivered  from  the  roftrum  by  her  great 
grandfon  Caius  Csefar,  afterwards  Caligula,  the  emperor. 

II.  Tiberius  did  not  attend  to  pay  the  laft  melancholy  duties 
to  his  mother.  He  continued  to  riot  in  voluptuous  pleafures, 
but  the  weight  of  bufinefs  was  his  apology  to  the  fenate.  Public 
honours  were,  with  great  profufion,  decreed  to  her  memory : 
Tiberius,  under  the  mafk  of  moderation,  retrenched  the  greateft 
part(V?J,  exprefsly  forbidding  the  forms  of  religious  worfhip. 
On  that  point  he  knew  the  fentiments  of  his  mother;  it  was 
her  defire  not  to  be  deified.  In  the  fame  letter  that  conveyed 
his  directions  to  the  fenate,  he  pafled  a cenfure  on  the  levity 
of  female  friendfhip  ; by  that  remark  obliquely  glancing  at  Fu- 
fius  the  conful,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  partiality  of  Livia. 
The  faCt  was,  Fufius  had  brilliant  talents.  He  polfefled,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  art  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  fofter 
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fex.  His  converfation  fparkled  with  wit.  In  his  lively  failles  ® 0 O K 

he  did  not  fpare  even  Tiberius  himfelf,  forgetting  that  the  raillery  » v * 

which  plays  with  the  foibles  of  the  great,  is  long  remembered,  ’7 8». 
and  ieldom  forgiven. 

III.  From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  sera  of  a furious,  head- 
long, and  defpotic  government.  The  rage  of  Tiberius  knew 
no  bounds.  While  his  mother  lived,  his  paflions  were  rebuked, 
and,  in  fome  degree,  controuled.  He  had  been  from  his  infancy 
in  the  habit  of  fubmitting  to  her  judgment ; and  to  counteract 
her  authority  was  more  than  Sejanus  dared  to  undertake.  By 
the  death  of  Livia  all  reftraint  was  thrown  off.  The  prince 
and  his  minifter  broke  out  with  unbridled  fury.  A letter  was 
difpatched  to  the  fenate,  in  bitter  terms  arraigning  the  condudt 
of  Agrippina  and  her  fon  Nero.  The  charge  was  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  framed,  and  even  forwarded  to  Rome? 
during  the  life  of  Livia,  but,  by  her  influence,  for  that  time  fup- 
prefied.  The  violence  of  the  proceeding,  fo  foon  after  her  death, 
gave  rife  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  populace.  The  letter 
was  conceived  in  a ftyle  of  exquifite  malice,  containing,  however, 
againft  the  grandfon  no  imputation  of  treafon,  no  plot  to  levy 
war  againft  the  ftate.  The  crimes  objeCled  to  him  were  un- 
lawful pleafures,  and  a life  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Agrippina’s 
character  was  proof  againft  the  {hafts  of  malice.  Her  haughty 
carriage  and  unconquerable  pride  were  the  only  allegations  that 
could  be  urged  againft  her.  The  fathers  fat  in  profound  filence, 
covered  with  aftonifhment.  At  length  that  clafs  of  men,  who 
by  fair  and  honourable  means  had  nothing  to  hope,  feized  the 
opportunity  to  convert  to  their  own  private  advantage  the  trou- 
bles and  misfortunes  of  their  country.  A motion  was  made 
that  the  contents  of  the  letter  fhould  be  taken  into  confideration. 

Cotta  Meflalinus  (a ),  the  moft  forward  of  the  party,  a man  ever 
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B 00  K ready  to  join  in  any  profligate  vote,  feconded  the  motion ; but 
v-p “jy— J ^ie  fading  members  of  the  fenate,  particularly  the  magiftrates, 

78^  remained  in  a ftate  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  They  faw  no 
29;  ground  for  proceeding  in  a bufinefs  of  fo  high  a nature,  com- 
municated indeed  with  acrimony,  but  wanting  precifion,  and 
ending  abruptly  without  any  clear  or  definite  purpole. 

IV.  Junius  Rusticus,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  ^ 
emperor  to  regifter  (a)  the  a£ts  of  the  fathers,  was,  at  that  time, 
prefent  in  the  aflembly.  From  the  nature  of  his  employment 
he  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fecrets  of  his  matter.  He  rofe 
on  a fudden,  under  the  impulfe  of  fome  emotion  unfelt  before : 
magnanimity  it  was  not,  lince  he  had  never,  upon  any  occafion, 
difcovered  one  generous  fentiment : perhaps  he  was  deceived 
by  his  own  political  fpeculations,  in  the  hurry  of  a confufed  and 
tumultuous  judgment  anticipating  future  mifchief,  but  not  at- 
tending to  the  combination  of  circumftances,  that  formed  the 
prefent  crifis.  Whatever  might  be  his  motive,  this  man  joined 
the  moderate  party,  and  advifed  the  conlul  to  adjourn  the  debate. 
He  obferved,  that,  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  moment,  the  flighted: 
caufe  often  produces  events  altogether  new  and  unexpected. 
Grant  an  interval  of  time,  and  the  paffions  of  a fuperannuated 
emperor  may  relent.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time,  bearing 
aloft  the  images  of  Nero  and  Agrippina,  furrounded  the  fenate- 
houfe.  They  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  fafety  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  one  voice  pronounced  the  letter  a wicked 
forgery,  fabricated  wit  hout  the  knowledge  of  Tiberius ; a black 
contrivance  to  ruin  the  imperial  family.  The  fenate  came  to  no 
refolution. 

When  the  aflembly  was  adjourned,  a number  of  fictitious 
fpeeches,  purporting  to  have  been  delivered  by  confular  fenators, 
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in  a ftrain  of  bitter  inventive  againft  Scjanus,  were  immediately  B 00  K 
written,  and  difperfed  among  the  people.  In  thofe  prod udlions,  ' v > 

1 o a i x a.  U.  C. 

the  feveral  authors,  unknown  and  lafe  in  their  obicurity,  gave  782.  ’ 

. A.  D. 

free  fcope  to  their  talents,  and  poured  forth  their  virulence  with  29- 
unbounded  freedom.  The  artifice  ferved  to  exafperate  the  mi- 
nifter.  He  charged  the  fathers  with  difaffe&ion  ; “ they  paid 
“ no  attention  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  prince  : the  people 
“ were  ripe  for  tumult  and  infurredions.  A new  council  of 
w ftate  was  fet  up,  and  the  decrees  of  that  mock  afiembly  were 
“ publifhed  with  an  air  of  authority.  What  now  remains  for 
“ the  difcontented  but  to  unfheath  the  fword,  and  choofe  for 
“ their  leaders,  and  even  proclaim  as  emperors,  the  very  perfons 
“ whofe  images  had  been  difplayed  as  the  banners  of  fedition 
“ and  revolt  ?” 

V.  Tiberius  was  fired  with  indignation.  He  renewed  his 
complaints  againft  Agrippina  and  her  fon,  and,  in  a proclama- 
tion, reprimanded  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the  populace.  He  com- 
plained to  the  fathers  in  terms  of  keen  reproach,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  was  eluded,  and,  by  the  artifice  of  a fingle 
fenator,  defpifed  and  fet  at  nought.  He  defired  that  the  whole 
bufinefs,  unprejudiced  by  their  proceedings,  Ihould  be  referved 
for  his  own  decifion.  The  fathers,  without  further  debate,  fent 
difpatches  to  the  emperor,  afluring  him,  that,  though  they  had 
not  pronounced  final  judgment,  having  no  commiftion  for  that 
purpofe,  they  were,  notwithftanding,  ready  to  prove  their  zeal, 
and  would  have  inflidled  a capital  pnniftiment,  if  the  prince  him- 
feif  had  not  abridged  their  authority. 


SUP- 


SUPPLEMENT  (a) 


I.  THE  fathers,  at  all  times  pliant  and  obfequious,  were,  in 
this  juncture,  more  willing  than  ever  to  debafe  themfelves  by 
every  aCt  of  mean  fervility.  Sejanus  knew  the  inmoft  fecrets  of 
the  prince,  and  the  deep  refentments  that  lay  concealed,  and 
nourifhed  venom  in  his  heart.  Sure  of  a complying  fenate,  he 
grew  more  afpiring,  yet  not  bold  enough  to  (trike  the  decifive 
blow.  His  ftrength  had  hitherto  lain  in  fraud  and  covered  ftra- 
tagem,  and,  having  made  an  experiment  of  his  talents,  he  refolved 
to  proceed  by  the  fame  infidious  arts.  Agrippina  continued,  with 
unabating  fpirit,  to  counteract  his  defigns;  and  her  two  Ions, 
Nero  and  Drufus,  flood  fair  in  the  line  of  fucceffiion  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  The  ambition  of  the  minifter  required  that  all  three 
fhould  be  removed.  He  began  with  Nero  and  Agrippina,  well 
affined,  that,  after  their  deftruCtion,  the  impetuous  temper  of  Dru- 
fus would,  lay  him  open  to  the  affuilts  of  his  enemies. 


2.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  knew  no  paufe  from  the  rage 
of  profecutions.  During  the  life  of  Livia,  Tiberius  felt  lbme 
reftraint ; but,  that  check  removed,  he  now  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled fury.  The  mod:  intimate  friends  of  his  mother  ( a par- 
ticularly thole  to  whom  die  had  recommended  the  care  of  her 
funeral,  were  devoted  to  deftruCtion.  In  that  number  a man  of 
equeftrian  rank,  and  of  a diftinguilhed  character,  was  tingled  out 
from  the  reft,  and  condemned  to  the  hard  labour  of  drawing 
water  (b)  in  a crane.  By  the  difgrace  of  an  infamous  punilliment, 
4 the 
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tlie  tyrant  meant  to  fpread  a general  terror.  The  cruelty  of  Se- 
janus  kept  pace  with  the  exterminating  fury  of  his  mailer.  His 
pride  was  wounded  by  the  freedom,  with  which  the  public  fpoke 
of  his  ambitious  views.  A band  of  informers  was  let  loofe,  and 
by  that  hireling  crew  a civil  war  was  waged  againil  the  firft  men 
in  Rome.  Spies  were  ilationed  in  every  quarter  ; the  mirth  of  the 
gay,  the  forrows  of  the  wretched,  tire  joke  of  innocent  fimpli- 
city  (c),  and  the  wild  rambling  talk  of  men  in  liquor,  ferved  to 
fwell  the  lift  of  conftrudive  crimes.  Nothing  was  fafe  ; no  place 
fecure  ; informers  fpread  terror  and  defolation  through  the  city, 
and  all  ranks  were  fwept  away  in  one  common  ruin. 

3.  While  by  thefe  ads  of  oppreflion  Rome  was  made  a 
fcene  of  ruin  and  difmay,  every  other  part  of  the  empire  enjoyed 
the  moft  (a ) perfed  tranquillity.  It  was  the  wifh  of  Tiberius 
to  have  no  war  upon  his  hands,  and,  with  that  view,  it  was  his 
policy  to  let  the  provinces  feel  the  mildnefs  of  his  government. 

He  rewarded  merit,  but  with  a fparing  hand  ; to  guilt  he  fhewed 
himfelf  inexorable  ; the  delinquent  in  a poll  of  truft  was  hire  to 
be  punifhed  with  unremitting  feverity.  He  dreaded  fuperior 
merit ; and  though  at  Rome  virtue  was  a crime,  in  the  provinces 
he  forgave  it.  To  his  choice  of  general  officers  and  foreign  ma- 
giftrates,  no  objedkm  could  be  made : they  were  men  of  integrity, 
though  feldom  of  diftinguifhed  talents.  The  jealoufy  of  his 
nature  would  not  allow  him  to  employ  the  moft  eminent  charac- 
ter ; and  from  mediocrity,  though  he  could  not  hope  for  glory, 
he  expeded  to  derive  the  undifturbed  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 

4*  Marcus  Vinicius  and  Lucius  Caffius  Longinus  were  A-  u-  c> 
the  next  confuls  (a).  By  the  management  of  Tiberius,  things  a.  d. 
were  now  brought  to  the  crifis,  which  in  his  heart  he  had  long 
defired.  The  fathers  had  avowed  their  intention  to  oafs  a decree 
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again  ft  Nero  and  Agrippina  ; but  the  clemency  of  the  prince  was 
fuppofed  to  hold  that  affembly  in  fufpenfe.  Tiberius-,  however, 
no  longer  hefitated.  Sejanus  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of 
irrefolution  or  delay.  The  time,  he  faid,  called  for  fudden  exer- 
tion. “ The  guilty  had  thrown  off  the  mafk,  and,  from  feditious 
“ difeourfes,  proceeded  to  a£ts  of  open  rebellion.  The  very  fe- 
“ nate  began  to  waver ; private  views  feduced  them  from  their 
“ duty  ; the  integrity  of  that  body  was  no  longer  certain.  The 
“ foldiers  threatened  a revolt,  and  Nero  was  already  confidered 
“ as  the  head  of  the  empire.  Tiberius,  indeed,  reigned  amidft  the 
“ rocks  of  Caprese  ; but  Agrippina  and  her  fon  gave  the  law  at 
“ Rome.”  Inflamed  by  this  reafoning,  Tiberius  fent  a letter  to 
the  fathers,  in  fubftance  declaring,  “ that  his  mind  was  on  the 
“ rack,  and  various  apprehenfions,  like  an  inward  fire  ( b ),  con- 
“ fumed  his  peace.  Pie  knew  by  certain  intelligence,  that  Nero 
“ and  Agrippina  had  formed  a dangerous  league;  and  the  ftorm, 
“ if  not  prevented,  would  ere  long  burft  in  ruin  on  their  heads.” 


5.  The  fenate  met  in  confternation.  After  a fhort  debate, 
Agrippina  and  her  fon  Nero  were  declared  public  enemies.  This 
vote  no  fooner  reached  the  ear  of  Tiberius,  than  he  fent  orders 
to  a party  of  the  praetorian  guards  to  take  them  both  into  cuftody. 
The  unhappy  prifoners  were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  (a)  in  a clofe  litter,  which  not  a ray  of  light 
could  penetrate.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  towards  the 
coafl  of  Campania.  A band  of  foldiers  guarded  them  in  their  pro- 
grefs  through  the  country.  The  crowd  was  every  where  kept  at 
a diftance,  and  the  eye  of  compafficn  no  where  buffered  to  behold 
their  mifery.  Agrippina  was  detained,  for  fome  time,  in  a caftle 
near  Herculaneum  (b)^  on  the  margin  of  the  fea  ; while  Tiberius 
from  his  ifland  beheld,  with  malignant  joy,  the  place  where  his 
ftate-prifoner  pined  in  bitternefs  of  heart.  But  even  that  diftrefs- 
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ful  fituatlon  could  not  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  Agrippina.  She  did  B 0 O ^ 

not  forget  that  fhe  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus,  and  the  v > 

widow  of  Germanicus.  Burning  with  refentment,  and  by  every  783. 
infult  fired  with  indignation,  fhe  launched  out  with  vehemence  30. 
again!!;  the  favage  cruelty  of  the  emperor.  The  centurion,  who 
guarded  her  perfon,  had  his  private  orders ; and  the  ferocity  of 
his  nature  made  him  ready  to  obey.  With  brutal  violence  he 
railed  his  hand,  and  at  a blow  ftruck  (c)  out  one  of  her  eyes.  She 
wilhed  for  the  hand  of  death  to  deliver  her  from  the  rage  of  her 
enemies.  She  refolved  to  die  by  abftinence  ; but  even  that  laft 
refource  of  the  wretched  was  denied  to  her.  Her  mouth  (d)  was 
opened  again!!  her  will,  and  victuals  were  forced  down  her  throat, 
in  order  to  protract  a life  of  mifery.  Such  was  the  deep  and 
fludied  malice  of  Tiberius : he  deftroyed  numbers  in  his  fury, 
and  at  times,  with  deliberate  malice,  refufed  to  let  others  die  in 
peace  (e).  He  kept  them  imprifoned  in  life,  and  made  even  his 
mercy  the  fevereft  vengeance.  To  fee  thofe  whom  he  hated  in 
his  heart,  llretched  on  the  torture  of  the  mind,  invoking  death, 
yet  forced  to  linger  in  flow-confuming  pain,  was  the  delight  of 
that  implacable,  that  obdurate  mind.  With  that  envenomed  ma- 
lignity he  chofe  to  extend  the  life  of  Agrippina.  She  was  re- 
moved, under  the  care  of  a centurion,  to  the  ifie  of  Pandataria, 
where  Julia,  her  unfortunate  mother,  clofed  her  life  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  wretchednefs.  By  confining  the  daughter  in  the  fame 
place,  he  hoped,  by  a fubtle  ftroke  of  malice,  to  load  her  with 
the  imputation  of  fimilar  vices,  and  thereby  blacken  a character 
which  he  faw  was  purity  itfelf.  Agrippina  perceived  the  drift 
of  his  inhuman  policy,  and,  no  doubt,  felt  it  with  anguifh  of 
heart.  How  fhe  endured  the  barbarity  of  her  enemies  for  three 
years  afterwards,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  Her 
death  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time  and  place  (f). 
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Nero  was  banilhed  to  the  Ifle  (g)  of  Pontia,  not  far  from  Pan- 
dataria.  About  a year  afterwards,  the  news  of  his  death  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  fpread  a general  face  of  mourning  through  the 
city.  The  current  report  was,  that  a centurion,  fent  by  Tiberius, 
palfed  himfelf  for  an  officer,  commiffioned  by  the  fenate  to  fee 
immediate  execution  performed.  This  man  difplayed  to  view 
his  inffruments  of  death,  and  the  young  prince,  terrified  at  the 
fight,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  It  is  faid,  that,  of  the  three  fons  of 
Germanicus,  he  was  the  only  one,  who  by  his  graceful  figure, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  recalled  to  the  memory  of  men 
an  image  of  his  father. 

6.  Drusus  and  Gams  (furnamed  Caligula),  as  foon  as  their 
brother  Nero  was  banilhed,  were  confidered  by  Sejanus  as  the 
two  remaining  props  of  the  empire.  Drufus  Hood  neareft  to  the 
fucceffion,  and  for  that  reafon  was  the  moll  obnoxious.  Seduced 
by  the  arts  of  Sejanus,  and  further  incited  by  his  own  inordinate 
ambition,  that  unhappy  prince  had  joined  in  the  confpiracy 
againft  his  brother  Nero  ; but  what  he  thought  would  contribute 
to  l\i$  elevation,  became  the  fatal  caufe  of  his  ruin.  Ke  had  been 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life  contraded  to  Otho’s  (a)  daughter, 
who  was  then  of  tender  years : but,  without  regarding  that  en- 
gagement, he  married  iEmilia  Lepida  (b)y  a woman  of  illuilrious 
birth,  but  fatally  bent  on  mifchief,  and,  by  her  pernicious  talents, 
able  to  execute  the  worll  defigns.  Sejanus  faw  the  ufe  to  be 
made  of  fuch  a charader.  He  had  ehofen  Livia  for  his  inftru- 
ment  to  cut  off  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius;  and  he  now  refolved, 
by  the  fame  execrable  means,  to  deftroy  the  fon  of  Germanicus. 
With  this  defign,  the  grand  corruptor  in  a fhort  time  gained  the 
affedions  of  the  wife.  In  the  courfe  of  his  adulterous  commerce, 
he  inftilled  into  her  heart  his  own  pernicious  venom,  and  render- 
ed 
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ed  her  the  implacable  enemy  of  her  hufband.  He  promifed  to  b °v°  K 

join  her  in  the  nuptial  union,  and  with  ideas  of  future  grandeur  c — v * 

fo  dazzled  her  imagination,  that  flie  undertook  the  deferable  talk  ' 783'. 
of  carrying  to  the  ear  of  the  emperor  an  accufation  againft  her  30. 
hufband,  who  was  then  attending  the  court  in  the  Ifle  of  Capreas. 

InhruCted  by  her  feducer,  and  urged  on  by  the  ardour  of  her  own. 
libidinous  pahions,  fhe  alarmed  Tiberius  every  day  with  fome 
new  allegation  ; fhe  renewed,  with  hudied  artifice,  all  that  had 
been  imputed  to  Nero  and  Agrippina,  and  in  their  guilt,  with 
affeCted  reluctance,  involved  Drufus  as  an  accomplice.  She  pre- 
tended, at  the  fame  time,  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  His  crimes, 
flie  hoped,  would  admit  of  fome  extenuation  : but  her  apology 
ferved  only  to  envenom  the  charge.  The  emperor  confulted  with 
his  minifter.  That  artful  politician  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
young  prince  ; he  affeCted  to  difbelieve  all  that  was  alleged  : 
but  the  proofs  in  time  were  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled  ; he  yielded 
to  the  force  of  truth,  hill  attempting  to  palliate,  but  by  feeble 
excufes  making  the  whole  appear  hill  more  atrocious. 

7.  Dr  us  us,  unheard  and  undefended,  received  orders  to  depart 
forthwith  from  the  Ihe  of  Caprese.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but  not 
to  live  there  in  a hate  of  fecurity.  He  was  purfued  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  Sejanus.  That  artful  and  intriguing  miniher  pre- 
vailed on  Cafiius  Longinus  ( a ),  the  conful,  to  arraign  the  character 
and  conduCt  of  the  young  prince,  before  the  affembly  of  the 
fathers.  Though  high  in  office,  this  man  was  bafe  enough  to 
forget  his  own  dignity,  and  become  the  infamous  tool  of  a vile 
and  defigning  favourite.  “ He  hated  to  the  fenate,  that  the  young 
44  prince,  exafperated  by  his  late  difgrace,  was  purfuing  violent 

measures ; and,  in  order  to  caufe  a hidden  revolution,  was  every 
44  day  endeavouring,  by  intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  popular  arts,  tc* 
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“ increafe  the  number  of  his  partifans.”  Thefe  allegations  were, 
in  fad,  l'uborned  by  Sejanus  ; but  the  fathers  were  perfuadcd  that 
the  whole  bulinefs  originated  with  the  emperor.  A vote  was  ac- 
cordingly palled,  declaring  Drufus  an  enemy  to  the  Hate.  This 
proceeding  was  no  fooner  reported  to  Tiberius,  than  he  flood 
aftoniihed  at  the  meafure  ; but  his  animolity  to  the  houfe  of  Ger- 
manicus  was  not  to  be  appeafed.  He  gave  orders,  by  letter  to  the 
fenate,  that  his  grandfon  Ihould  be  confined  a clofe  prifoner  in 
the  lower  part  (b)  of  the  palace,  with  a conllant  guard  over  him, 
to  watch  his  motions,  to  note  his  words,  and  keep  a regiller  of 
every  circumftance,  to  be  in  time  tranfmitted  to  Capreae,  for  his 
private  infpedion.  In  that  wretched  condition,  Drufus  was  left 
to  pine  in  mifery,  till,  about  three  years  afterwards,  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  its  place  (c)>  he  clofed  his  difmal  tragedy,, 

8.  Tiberius  faw,  with  inward  fatisfadion,  the  family  of  Geiv 
manicus  well  nigh  extinguifhed.  The  meafures  by  which  their 
ruin  had  been  accomplifhed,  gratified  the  malice  of  his  heart : but 
what  motive  induced  Sejanus  to  be  fo  adive  in  the  bufinefs,  was 
a problem,  which  all  his  penetration  was  not  able  to  folve.  Did 
the  miniller  mean  to  gratify  the  willies  of  his  fovereign?  or  was 
his  own  private  ambition  at  the  bottom  ? Tiberius  was  thrown 
into  a Hate  of  perplexity.  His  jealoufy  took  the  alarm.  Fioin 
that  moment  he  refolved  to  keep  a watchful  eye  (a)  on  the  con- 
dud  of  the  miniiler.  His  keen  difcernment  and  fyllematic  dif- 
fimulation  were,  perhaps,  never  fo  remarkable  in  any  period  of 
his  life.  He  began  to  nourilh  fufpicion ; and,  in  a mind  like  his, 
fufpicion  was  fure  never  to  work  in  vain.  In  the  memoirs  (b)  of 
his  own  life,  which  were  found  after  his  death,  it  appears  that 
ftie  firlt  caufe,  that  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  favourite,  was  his 
eagernefs  to  deftroy  the  fons  of  Germanicus. 
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9.  Meanwhile,  Sejanus  grew  intoxicated  with  his  good  B K 

fortune  : he  faw  the  imperial  dignity  tottering  on  the  head  of  an  v v * 

^ u c 

aged  prince,  and  not  likely  to  be  better  fupported  by  Caligula,  a 783. 

A.  1). 

young  man  as  yet  unequal  to  the  cares  of  empire.  He  thought  3°* 
himfelf  near  the  fummit  of  his  ambition ; but,  to  enfure  luccefs,  he 
refolved  to  plan  his  meafures  with  care  and  circumfpe£tion.  He 
addreffed  the  prince  in  the  ftyle  of  a man,  who  had  no  private 
views,  no  motive  but  the  intereft  of  his  fovereign.  Tiberius 
knew  that  his  profeffions  were  falle  and  hollow.  He  refolved, 
however,  to  retaliate  with  the  fame  infidious  arts.  He  called  Se- 
janus his  beft  friend  ; the  faithful  miniller,.  by  whofe  vigilance 
the  public  peace  was  fecured,  and  the  glory  of  the  empire  ( a) 
maintained  in  its  higheft  luftre.  Not  content  with  bellowing  on 
him  the  warmelf  commendations,  he  added  that  the  man,  who 
rendered  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  the  Hate,  ought  to  be,  at  leaf!, 
the  fecond  in  rank  and  dignity. 

10.  The  miniller,  in  confequence  of  this  exaggerated  praife, 
became  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  fathers  palled  feveral  votes 
in  his  favour,  and  fent  their  deputies  to  the  Me  of  Caprese,  with 
addrelTes  of  congratulation  (a).  In  the  forum,  in  the  temples, 
and  in  private  houfes,  llatues  were  erected  to  Sejanus.  His 
birth-day  was  celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  altars 
fmoked  with  incenfe,  and'  the  city  refounded  with  his  praife. 

Men  fwore  by  the  fortune  of  Tiberius  and  his  faithful  friend.  Se- 
janus lhared  in  all  public  honours  with  the  emperor.  Applauded 
by  the  fenate,  and  adored  by  the  multitude,  he  was  now  fcarce 
inferior  to  his  mailer. 

11.  It  was  in  this  juncture  that  Velleius  Paterculus  (a)  pub- 
lilhed  his  Epitome  of  Roman  Affairs,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  down  to  his  own  times.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Vinicius, 
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B O O K one  of  the  confuls  for  the  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a writer 
v v j of  fo  fine  a genius  was  thrown  on  that  evil  period,  in  which  the 

A.  V.  C 

’783.  Romans,  formerly  fierce  with  all  the  pride,  and,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
30.  cefs  of  liberty,  were  fallen  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  abjeCt 
flavery.  The  fpirit  of  adulation  debafed  the  human  character. 
This  elegant  author  caught  the  infection  of  the  times.  He  faw 
the  fenators,  men  of  confular  rank,  the  moft  illuflrious  of  the 
Roman  knights,  and,  in  fhort,  a whole  people,  proftrate  at  the 
feet  of  Tiberius  and  his  favourite.  He  was  carried  away  by  the 
current,  and  hence  we  find  him  reprefenting  the  Roman  glory, 
that  work  of  ages,  and  that  toil  of  patriots,  warriors,  and  legifla- 
tors,  refiing  at  length  upon  an  emperor,  who  lived  in  voluntary 
exile,  and  a minifter,  who  had  all  the  vices,  without  the  talents, 
of  his  mafler.  The  panegyric  bellowed  upon  two  Inch  characters 
lias  furvived  the  wreck  of  time  ; but  it  has  lurvived,  to  be  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  author ; a monument  of  venal  praife  and  fervile  flat- 
tery. The  beauty  of  the  compofition,  and  the  graces  of  the  Ryle, 
are  the  work  of  a rhetorician,  in  whofe  hands  hiftory  forgot  her 
genuine  character,  and  truth  has  been  degraded.  Paterculus 
Rands  at  the  head  of  thofe,  who  have  been  willing  to  lift  in  the 
fervice  of  corruption  ; and,  though  the  tafle  of  the  writer  will  not 
eafily  find  a rival,  the  abjeCt  fpirit  of  the  man  will  be  fure  of  hav- 
ing, in  every  age  and  country,  a herd  of  imitators,  as  long  as  the 
leaders  of  party  and  fuCtion  fhall  with  to  fee  their  ambition  difi- 
guifed,  and  their  vices  decorated  with  the  colours  and  the  garb 
of  virtue. 

1 2.  That  Paterculus  threw  a temporary  Iuflre  round  the  name 
of  his  patron,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  ilnce  the  varnifh, 
fo  well  laid  on,  almofi  deceives  us  at  the  prefent  hour.  But  Se- 
janus  found  a more  powerful  fupport  in  his  two  friends  (a),  Ali- 
nius  Gallus  and  Lentulus  Gaatulicus.  The  former,  being,  as  has  been 
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lift  in  the  fa&ion  of  Sejanus.  He  became  the  zealous  partifan  of  »> v * 

the  minifter,  and  drew  to  his  intereft  the  leading  members  of  the  78?. 

A.  D. 

fenate.  Gsetulicus  was,  at  this  time,  appointed  to  the  command  3°- 
of  the  legions  in  the  Upper  Germany.  He  owed  this  promotion 
to  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  to  whofe  foil  he  had  offered  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  This  he  knew  would  cement  a clofer  union  between 
him  and  his  patron ; and  the  patron,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  blind 
to  the  advantages  which  he  himfelf  might  derive  from  that  alliance. 

Lucius  Apronius,  the  uncle  of  Gsetulicus,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  on  the  Lower  Rhine ; and,  by  forming  a connexion  with 
that  family,  Sejanus  faw  that,  in  fa£t,  he  fhould  have  eight  legions 
at  his  beck.  This  was  a profped:  that  flattered  his  hopes,  and 
gave  new  ardour  to  that  fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  now  began  to 
hurry  him  on  to  the  confummation  of  his  wiflies.  Honours, 
dignities,  all  employments  and  places  of  truft  were  granted  at  his 
will  and  pleafure,  and  to  none  but  men  ready  to  co-operate  in  his 
worft  defigns.  The  minifter,  thus  fupported,  flood  but  one  re- 
move from  the  fovereign  power  ; but  his  elevation  placed  him  on 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  from  which  his  fall  would  inevitably  be 
fudden  and  terrible. 

13.  Tiberius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ever  on  the  watch.  He 
obferved  all  that  paffed  with  acute,  but  filent  attention.  Bending 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  flill  a Have  to  his  lewd  defires,  he 
was  anxious  to  preferve  his  power  to  the  lafl.  With  this  view 
he  continued  to  a£t  with  his  ufual  policy  ; in  appearance  refigned 
to  indolence,  yet  making  ufe  of  his  vices  to  fhade  his  fecret  pur- 
pofes.  His  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  the  conduct  of  Sejanus. 

The  alliance  projected  between  the  minifter  and  Ga?tulicus  (a)t 
who  filled  a poft  of  fuch  importance,  alarmed  his  fears.  The 
active  zeal  of  Afmius  Gallus  was  another  caufe  of  fufpicion.  He 
• 5 refolved 
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BOOK  relblved  to  remove  a man  of  fo  much  weight,  and,  having 

» d > formed  that  deep  defign,  he  loon  feized  his  opportunity  to  carry 

a.  u.  c.  . . 

78-!.  it  into  execution. 

A.  D. 

3°- 

14.  Asinius  Gallus,  ftill  perfifting  to  exert  himfelf  in 
tire  intereft  of  Sejanus,  made  a florid  fpeech  in  the  fenate,  con- 
cluding with  a tiring  of  new  honours  to  be  decreed  to  the  fa- 
vourite. The  motion  fucceeded  to  his  withes.  He  (a)  was 
deputed  by  the  fathers  to  know  the  emperor’s  pleafure.  During 
his  flay  at  the  Ifle  of  Caprese,  Tiberius  fent  a letter  to  the  fenate, 
reprefenting  him  as  a ditlurber  of  the  public  peace,  and  in  direct 
terms  requiring  that  he  fliould  be  forthwith  fecured  in  the  houfe 
of  one  of  the  confuls.  The  fathers  knew  that  delay  on  their 
part  would  be  conlidered  as  a crime.  Having  offended  in  the 
cafe  of  Agrippina,  and  not  daring  to  provoke  refentment  a 
fecond  time,  they  obeyed  without  hefitation.  A prastor  was 
difpatched  to  the  Ifle  of  Caprese,  to  take  charge  of  the  prifoner. 
Afmius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ignorant  of  all  that  pafled  at 
Rome.  He  was  well  received  by  the  emperor,  a conftant  gueft 
at  his  table,  and  a fharer  in  all  his  pleafures.  In  the  gaiety  of 
a focial  hour  he  was  informed  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
againft  him  by  the  fenate.  The  firfl:  emotions  of  furprife  over- 
powered his  reafon.  In  order  to  fecure,  by  a voluntary  death, 
his  fortune  for  his  children,  he  endeavoured  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  himfelf  Tiberius  difluaded  him  from  his  purpofe,  giving 
him  at  the  fame  time  ftrong  alfurances  that  he  might  fafely  rely 
on  the  protection  of  the  prince  and  the  favour  of  Sejanus. 
Afmius  yielded  to  that  advice.  He  was  conveyed  to  Rome 
under  a guard,  and  there,  without  being  heard  in  his  defence, 
thrown  into  clofe  confinement,  fhut  up  from  the  fight  of  his 
friends,  and  debarred  from  all  food,  except  what  was  neceffary 
to  prolong  his  life.  His  friend  Syriacus  (b)y  a man  diftinguifhed 
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by  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  met  with  a gentler  punifhmcnt.  B 0 0 K 

His  intimacy  with  Afinius  was  his  only  crime,  and  for  that  v > 

he  was  put  to  inftant  death;  happy  to  cfcape  from  the  power  783. 
of  a tyrant,  who,  by  a refinement  in  cruelty,  made  life  itfelf  the 
worfl;  torture  he  could  inflid. 

15.  Sejanus  was  now  perfuaded  that  the  fovereign  power 
was  within  his  grafp.  Dazzled  by  that  glittering  fcene,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  the  ruin  of  Afinius  was  a blow  aimed  at  him- 
felf.  Tiberius  (till  continued  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  weighing  every  circumftance,  and  brooding  in  filence  over 
his  own  defigns.  He  converfed  in  private  with  Sejanus  ; he 
perufed  his  countenance ; he  explored  his  fecret  thoughts,  and 
from  what  he  faw  and  heard  drew  his  own  conclufions.  A pe- 
netrating obferver  of  mankind,  he  knew  that  profperity  is  the 
fureft  difcoverer  of  the  human  heart.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  ply  Sejanus  with  marks  of  the  warmed  affedion  ; he  lavifhed 
his  favours  on  him  with  unbounded  generofity  ; he  praifed  his 
unremitting  labours  in  the  lervice  of  his  prince  ; and,  to  put 
him  off  his  guard,  determined  to  overwhelm  him  with  a load 
of  grandeur.  The  marriage  with  Livia  (a),  the  widow  of  his 
fon  Drufus,  which  he  had  formerly  rejeded,  he  knew  would 
intoxicate  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious  minifter.  With  that  view 
he  gave  his  confent  to  the  match,  refolved  by  ads  of  kindnefs 
to  probe  the  fecrets  of  the  heart.  Tiberius  did  not  ftop  here. 

He  was  aware  that  Sejanus,  while  he  remained  at  Capresc, 
would  ad  with  circumfpedion  ; but,  if  removed  to  a diftance, 
would  moft  probably  drop  the  mafk.  In  a folitary  ifland  the 
favourite  had  every  thing  in  his  power  ; the  praetorian  guards, 
ftationed  on  the  fpot,  were  under  his  command,  and  all  dif- 
patchcs  to  the  prince  paffed  through  their  hands.  Sejanus  was, 
by  confequence,  mailer  of  every  thing.  He  could  fupprefs  or 
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BOOK  deliver  what  he  thought  proper.  The  court  was  filled  with  his 
V • 

' v > creatures,  all  of  them  fpies  upon  the  adions  of  the  prince,  and 

a.  u.  c.  . 

783.  all  devoted  to  the  minuter. 

A.  D. 

30. 

16.  Tiberius  felt  thefe  difadvantages,  and  accordingly  de- 
vifed  an  artful  plan  to  free  himfelf  from  the  embarraffinent. 
Under  colour  of  doing  honour  to  his  friend,  but,  in  truth,  to 
remove  him  from  his  prefence,  he  propofed  to  make  him  joint 
conful  with  himfelf.  The  fundions  of  that  high  office,  he 
well  knew,  would  require  the  conftant  refidence  of  the  magiftrate 
at  a diftance  from  Caprese  ; and  the  emperor  from  his  folitary 
rock,  as  from  a watch  tower,  might  fuperintend  all  his  meafures. 
There  was  befides  another  advantage,  of  the  firft  confequence  to 
Tiberius.  While  the  conful  paffed  his  whole  time  at  Rome, 
the  praetorian  guards  would  be  weaned  from  their  former  matter, 
and,  if  neceffiary,  Macro  might  be  difpatched  to  undertake  the 
command,  under  a plaufible  promife  to  refign,  whenever  the 
minifter  fhould  be  at  leifure  from  the  duties  of  his  magiftracy, 
to  refume  his  ftation.  Macro  approved  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment. With  the  true  fpirit  of  a court  fycophant,  wiffiing  for  an 
opportunity  to  creep  into  favour,  he  profeffed  himfelf  devoted 
to  the  fervice  of  his  prince,  while,  in  fad,  he  was  determined,  by 
every  finifter  art,  to  fupplant  a proud  and  domineering  fa- 
vourite. 

17.  Sejanus,  amidft  all  the  dignities  fo  liberally  heaped 
upon  him,  little  fufpeded  an  underplot  to  work  his  ruin.  He 
continued,  with  every  mark  of  a fawning  fpirit,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  emperor ; he  was  the  l'ole  fountain  of  court 
favour ; he  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  young  Cali- 
gula ; and  of  the  twin-born  fons  of  Drufus,  the  one,  who  Hill 
furvived,  was  too  young  to  alarm  his  jealoufy.  He  received  the 
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homage  of  his  creatures ; he  diftributed  prefents  with  magni- 
ficence, and  ftill  took  care  to  keep  the  prince  immerfed  in 
luxury.  Tiberius  law,  with  inward  pleafure,  the  towering 
fpirit  of  the  conful  eledt.  lncreafing  honours,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  unprovide  his  mind,  and,  in  a fhort  time,  produce  the 
genuine  features  of  his  chara&er. 


BOOK 

V. 

' 
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1 8.  We  enter  now  upon  the  fifth  confulfhip  of  Tiberius,  with  A- ^ c 
Sejanus  for  his  colleague.  While  the  emperor  remained  in  his  A^tr>* 
folitary  ifland^J,  Sejanus  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  with  the 
pomp  of  a fovereign  prince  taking  poffeffion  of  his  dominions. 

The  ftreets  refounded  with  peals  of  joy.  The  fenators,  the 
Roman  knights,  all  ranks  of  men  prelfed  round  the  new  conful 
with  their  congratulations.  His  houfe  was  crowded,  his  gates 
were  befieged,  and  all  were  eager  to  pay  their  court.  They 
knew  the  jealoufy  of  a man  raifed  to  fudden  elevation ; they 
dreaded  the  danger  of  negled;  or  inattention ; and  all  were  wil- 
ling to  crawl  in  fervitude.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that 
Tiberius,  worn  out  with  age,  and  no  longer  equal  to  a weight 
of  cares,  would,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  refign  himfelf 
to  his  ufual  pleafures,  content  with  the  lhadow  of  imperial  gran- 
deur, while  the  adminiflration  went  on  in  his  name,  though 
conducted  by  the  favourite.  Tiberius  feemed  no  more  than  the 
lord  of  an  ifland,  while  Sejanus  was  confidered  as  the  vicegerent 
of  the  emperor,  the  adlual  governor  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
this  perfuafion  all  bowed  down  before  him  ; they  depended  on 
his  fmiles ; they  approached  his  prefence  with  a degree  of  refpedt 
little  fhort  of  adoration  ; his  flatues  were  fet  up  in  every  quarter  ; 
curule  chairs  were  decorated  with  gold  ; victims  were  flain,  and, 
in  the  honours  offered  to  the  minifter,  the  prince  was  only  men- 
tioned for  the  fake  of  form,  in  conformity  to  eftablifhed  ufage. 

Religious  worfhip  was  not  yet  offered  to  the  ambitious  ma- 
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v v > proftrate  before  his  ftatues,  and  there  poured  forth  their  impious 
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19.  Tiberius  had  regular  intelligence  of  all  that  palled;  but 
the  time  was  not  arrived,  when  the  fecrets  of  that  dark  defigning 
mind  were  to  tranfpire.  He  lay  in  wait  for  further  particulars. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  add  relied  himfelf  to  Lucius  Pifo  (a)%  a 
man  defcended  from  a father  of  cenforian  rank,  who  polfelfed 
the  happy  art  of  knowing  how  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  liberty 
and  mean  fubmiflion.  A&ing  always  with  temper  and  with 
wifdorn,  he  had  recommended  himfelf  to  the  efleem  and  favour 
of  Tiberius.  He  could  mix  in  fcenes  of  luxury,  and  yet  retain 
his  virtue.  Being  praefedt  of  Rome,  he  was,  by  confequence, 
a confidential  minifter,  entrufted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the  court. 
Tiberius  requefted  him,  as  a proof  of  his  fidelity,  to  take  careful 
notice  of  all  that  palfed  in  the  city,  and  to  tranfmit  to  Caprese 
an  exadt  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  fenate,  the  language 
of  the  Roman  knights,  the  difcontents  and  clamours  of  the 
populace,  and,  above  all,  the  cabals,  intrigues,  and  every  action 
of  the  conful.  Wifhing  ftill  to  deceive  by  fair  appearances,  he 
took  care,  in  his  letters  to  the  fenate,  to  make  honourable  men- 
tion of  Sejanus,  ftyling  him,  on  all  occafions,  the  prop  and  guar- 
dian of  the  empire  ; his  afiociate  in  the  adminiftration  ; his  dear, 
his  well-beloved  Sejanus. 

20.  Encouraged  by  thefe  marks  of  favour,  the  new  conful, 
to  make  his  authority  felt,  refolved  to  let  fall  the  weight  of  his 
power  on  all,  who  fcorned  to  bend  before  him  with  abjedt  humi- 
lity. He  began  with  Geminius  Rufus  (a)  on  a charge  of  vio- 
lated majefly.  Rufus  appeared  before  the  fenate.  His  defence 
was  fhort,  but  delivered  with  magnanimity.  “ The  man,”  he 
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faid,  “ who  Hands  accufed  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  prince, 
“ has  by  his  will  made  that  very  prince  equal  heir  with  his  own 
M children.”  Having  uttered  thofe  words,  he  laid  the  will  on 
the  table,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  houfe.  A quseftor  followed 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  fentence  of  the  fathers.  Rufus  no 
fooner  faw  the  melTenger,  than  he  drew  his  fvvord,  and,  plunging 
it  in  his  breaft,  “ Behold,”  he  faid,  “ how  a man  of  honour  can 
“ die : go,  and  report  what  you  have  feen  to  the  fenate.”  He 
fpoke,  and  breathed  his  laft.  Prifca  his  wife  was  involved  in 
the  profecution.  She  appeared  before  the  fathers,  determined 
to  emulate  the  example  of  her  hufband.  They  began  to  inter- 
rogate her : in  that  inftant  fhe  drew  a dagger,  which  fhe  had' 
concealed  under  her  robe,  and  giving  herlelf  a mortal  flab, 
expired  on  the  fpot. 

21.  While  Sejanus,  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  laid  wafte  the 
city  of  Rome,  Tiberius  looked  on  with  calm  indifference.  The 
deftrudtion  of  men  obnoxious  for  their  virtue,  gratified  his  natural 
cruelty ; and  the  public  deteftation,  he  was  fure,  would  in  the 
end  fall  on  the  minifter.  The  fenate,  in  the  mean  time,  went 
on  in  a ftyle  of  abjedt  fubmiffion.  Flattery  was  well  nigh  ex- 
haufted ; but  the  members  of  that  aflembly  were  determined  to 
rack  their  invention  for  new  proofs  of  fordid  meannefs.  They 
lamented  that  the  dignity  of  the  confulfhip  was  leffened  by  the 
fhortnefs  of  its  duration,  and  therefore  voted  that  Tiberius  and 
his  colleague  fhould  continue  (a)  in  office  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years.  Sejanus  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  wifhes.  He  faw 
the  emperor  near  the  verge  of  life,  and,  fure  of  enjoying  the 
confular  authority  after  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he  made  no  doubt 
of  fucceeding  to  the  fovereign  power. 

22.  In  due  time  the  decree  for  extending  the  confulfhip  to 
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v v > be  more  oppofite  to  his  intention.  Lie  was  willing  to  let  Se- 
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"784.  janus,  by  his  a£ts  of  cruelty,  provoke  the  ill  will  of  the  people ; 

31.  but  to  prolong  his  power  was  no  part  of  his  plan.  He  exprelfed 

his  diflike  of  the  meafure,  but  in  terms  of  gentle  reproof,  deter- 
mined neither  to  difcover  his  hidden  purpofes,  nor  to  irritate 
the  pride  of  his  colleague  by  an  abrupt  refufal.  He  obferved 
to  the  fenate,  “ that  their  late  decree  was  an  infringement  of 
“ the  conftitution.  It  had  been  the  wifdom  of  the  fathers  to 
“ declare,  that  the  confulfhip  fhould  not,  of  neceffity,  lad  an 
“ entire  year.  By  making  it  a quinquennial  office,  they  would 
“ withhold  from  men  of  eminence  the  reward  due  to  their 
“ public  fervices,  and  the  provinces  would  be  deprived  of  able 
“ governors.  It  was  for  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate  to  confider, 
“ not  what  would  do  honour  to  the  prince  and  his  dearly  be- 
u loved  colleague,  but  what  would  be  moll  conducive  to  the 
“ happinefs  and  good  order  of  the  empire.  That,  and  that  only, 
“ was  the  object  which  he  and  Sejanus  had  nearell  to  their 
“ hearts;  and,  in  comparifon  with  that  great  objeCt,  they  dif- 
“ regarded  public  honours.”  He  difpatched,  at  the  fame  time, 
a private  letter  to  Sejanus,  advifing  him  to  abdicate  his  office  ; 
and,  to  induce  him  to  it  by  his  own  example,  he  fent  a letter 
of  refignation.  Sejanus  felt  the  difappointment.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  make  known  the  wound  which  his  pride  had  buf- 
fered, he  complied  with  the  emperor’s  directions,  and,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  went  out  of  office,  foon  to  have  a more 
dreadful  fall. 

23.  On  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of  May,  Cornelius  Sylla  and 
Sexteidius  Catullinus  (a ) fucceeded  to  the  confulfhip.  They 
were  appointed  for  three  months.  Tiberius  continued  to  ma- 
nage appearances,  Hill  mylterious,  dole,  and  impenetrable.  Se- 
janus, 
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janus,  on  his  part,  was  not  free  from  anxiety.  He  faw  a change  B °v°  K 
in  the  affe&ions  of  the  emperor,  and,  for  that  reafon,  wiflied  to  v v » 
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revifit  Capreae.  In  the  folitude  of  that  place  he  had  no  doubt  784. 
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but  he  could  again  wind  himfelf  into  favour,  or,  if  neceflary,  3*- " 
he  could  there,  with  better  advantage,  purfue  the  road  of  his 
ambition.  'His  odenfible  reafons  for  defiring  to  return  were,  the 
ill  health  of  Livia,  who  required  a change  of  air ; and,  after  a 
long  feparation,  his  own  earned  with  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  fovereign.  Tiberius  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  alfo  languifhed  for  a fight  of  his 
friend;  but  the  fervice  of  the  date  required  that  fo  able  a minider 
fhould  remain  at  Rome.  He  intended  fhortly  to  vifit  the  ca- 
pital, and  fhould  there  embrace  Sejanus.  In  his  letters  to  the 
fenate  he  had  the  art  to  blend  hints  of  didike  with  marks  of 
affe&ion  ; and,  though  dill  equivocal,  he  gave  fome  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  was  weaning  himfelf  from  his  favourite.  Hq 
mentioned  him  nightly,  or  hinted  fome  exception,  and  occa- 
fionally  pafled  him  by  in  filence.  He  talked  of  himfelf  as  a 
fuperannuated  prince,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and  near  his 
end.  In  his  next  letters  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  on  the 
point  of  fetting  out  for  Rome.  The  people  were  the  dupes  of 
his  fallacy,  while  he  remained  fixed  in  his  retreat,  content  to 
reign  in  folitary  grandeur. 

24.  Tiberius  thought  it  time  to  unmafk  another  battery 
againd  Sejanus.  He  had  invited  the  young  Caligula  (a)  to  his 
court,  and,  having  made  him  put  on  the  manly  gown,  he  de- 
fired  that  the  fenate  would  inved  him  with  the  dignities  of 
augur  and  pontiff,  both  vacant  by  the  banifhment  of  his  bro- 
ther Nero.  Of  Claudius  ( b)  (afterwards  emperor)  he  took  no 
notice.  That  prince  had  neyer  been  adopted  into  the  Caefarean 
family.  He  lived  at  Rome  neglected  and  defpifed  by  the  court 
8 of 
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B 0 0 Iv  of  Tiberius.  Antonia  his  mother  ufed  to  fay,  that  nature  began 

' v — — > to  mould  him,  but  had  not  fmifhed  her  work.  Perception  and 

’704.  memory  were  faculties  which  he  did  not  want ; but  judgment 
3‘.  and  elocution  were  withheld  from  him.  In  his  private  ftudies 
he  made  conhderable  acquifitions  in  literature ; but  in  public 
he  loft  his  recollection,  and  with  it  the  power  of  thinking. 
When  under  the  operation  of  fear,  he  feemed  torpid  and  in- 
fenlible  ; and  ludden  fear  continued  to  haunt  him  in  every  Pcage 
of  life,  and  even  on  the  throne.  No  wonder  that  Tiberius  held 
him  in  no  kind  of  eftimation  ; but  the  honours  conferred  upon 
Caligula,  he  knew  would  prove  a mortal  flab  to  the  ambition 
of  Sejanus.  Still,  however,  to  amufe  the  favourite  with  delu- 
five  hopes,  he  required  a grant  from  the  fenate  of  two  more 
pontificates,  one  for  Sejanus,  and  the  other  for  his  eldefl  fon. 
By  this  ambiguous  conduct  the  people  of  Rome  were  held  in 
fufpenfe.  Whether  they  were  to  expedt  an  account  of  the 
emperor’s  death,  or  in  a Ihort  time  to  fee  him  in  the  city,  was 
a point  not  to  be  afcertained.  Meanwhile,  the  fenate,  ever  prone 
to  flattery,  parted  a vote,  inverting  Sejanus  with  the  title  of 
proconful,  and  at  the  fame  time  declaring  his  conduit  in  his 
magiftracy  a model  for  the  imitation  of  all  future  confuls. 

25.  Sejanus  began  to  fluctuate  between  hope  and  fear;  but 
the  fenate  (hewing  ftill  the  fame  obfequious  behaviour,  he  flat- 
tered hhnfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  reach  the  fummit  of  his 
ambition.  Religious  worfhip  continued  to  be  offered  to  him. 
It  is  Paid,  that  he  affifted  in  perfon  at  the  celebration  of  the  rites, 
2t  once  the  god  and  the  priert  of  his  own  altar.  Tiberius  knew 
the  effeir  of  fuperrtition  on  the  public  mind.  To  deprive  Se- 
janus  of  that  advantage,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  complaining,, 
that,  in  direirt  oppofiticn  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  to 
common  fenfe,  the  worfhip  due  to  the  gods  alone  (a)  was  im- 
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pioufly  transferred  to  mortal  man.  He  ordered  that  no  fuch 
honours  ftiould  be  paid  to  himfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  left 
Sejanus  expofed  to  the  contempt  and  derifion  of  the  people. 
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2 6.  At  Rome  it  was  now  underftood  that  the  emperor  was 
alienated  from  the  man,  who  had  been  raifed  to  fuch  a height  of 
power  and  grandeur.  Sejanus  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to 
fee  at  length  a reverie  of  fortune.  He  found  that  he  had  been 
the  bubble  of  a politic  prince,  who  had  been,  during  his  whole 
life,  exercifed  in  the  arts  of  diftimulation,  and  Was  grown  a 
perfedt  mailer  in  the  arts  of  deceit  and  cruelty.  The  young 
Caligula  was,  in  appearance,  high  in  favour  with  his  grandfather, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  efpoufe 
the  family  of  Germanicus.  The  difappointed  minifter  faw,  too 
late,  the  want  of  refolution  which  reftrained  him,  during  his  con- 
fullhip,  when  the  whole  power  of  the  Hate  was  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  arts  of  fraud  he  faw  that  he  was  no  match  for 
a fyftematic  politician,  who  planned  his  meafures  in  the  gloom 
of  folitude,  and  never  let  his  counfels  tranfpire,  till  in  one  and 
the  fame  inllant  they  were  known  and  felt.  Sejanus  refolved  to 
retrieve  his  lofs,  and  by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of 
empire.  He  called  together  his  friends  and  followers ; he  paid 
court  to  fuch  as  feemed  difaffedted  ; he  held  forth'  rewards  and 
promifes,  and,  having  increafed  the  number  of  his  partifans, 
formed  a bold  confpiracy  (a),  refolved  by  any  means  to  feize  the 
fovereign  power. 


27.  A powerful  league  was  formed  with  allonilhing  ra- 
pidity, and  great  numbers  of  all  defcriptions,  fenators,  as  well 
as  military  men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among  thefe  Satrius 
Secundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and  prime  agent  of  the 
minifter.  We  have  feen  this  man  let  loofe  by  Sejanus  (a)  againft 
Vox.  L Y y the 
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B 0 0 K the  life  of  Cremutms  Cordusj  and  now  we  are  to  fee  him,  with 
» v > the  arts,  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  employed’  againft  his 
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7^4.  matter.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of 
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31.  intereft  or  ingratitude  (for  110  principle  of  honour  can  be  im- 
puted to  him),  he  refolved  to  betray  the  fecret  to  Tiberius. 
For  this  purpofe  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  Antonia,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony  the  triumvir,  the  widow  of  Drufus,  and  the  mother 
of  Germanicus.  The  character  of  this  illuftrious  woman  was 
honoured  by  the  court,  and  revered  by  the  people.  She  loft 
her  hufband  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  fhe  had  ftill  the  attrac- 
tions of  youth  and  beauty  ; and,  though  Auguftus  propofed  to 
her  feveral  advantageous  matches,  lire  remained  faithful  to  her 
lirft  vows,  and  declined  every  overture.  Her  dignity  was  free 
from  pride  ; fhe  had  virtue  without  oftentation,  and  an  elevation 
of  mind,  without  the  ambition  and  haughty  fpirit  of  Agrippina 
her  daughter-in-law.  She  faw  her  grand-children  cut  off  by 
the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanus,  and  in  filent  grief  lamented  the 
downfal  of  her  family.  When  Nero  was  banifhed  to  the  ifle 
of  Pcntia,  and  Drufus  lay  confined  in  a dungeon,  fhe  took  Cali- 
gula their  brother  under  her  protection,  and  hoped  that  her 
houfe  would  prove  a lanCtuary  for  the  laft  furviving  iffue  of 
Germanicus.  Her  conduCt  gave  no  umbrage  to  Tiberius.  He 
refpeCted  her  character,  and,  perhaps  for  that  reafon,  was  inclined, 
at  laft,  to  fhew  fome  favour  to  Caligula. 

Satrius,  the  confpirator,  had  no  avenues  of  approach  to  Tibe- 
rius. He  therefore  made  his  advances  to  Antonia,  concluding, 
that,  by  a ftroke  of  perfidy,  he  might  promote  his  intereft  in 
that  quarter.  His  defign  was  no  l'ooner  conceived  than  exe- 
cuted. He  gained  accefs  to  Antonia,  and  made  a full  difcovery 
of  the  whole  confpiracy.  That  prudent  woman  heard  the  par- 
ticulars, and,  without  delay,  fent  difpatches  to  the  emperor  by 
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one  of  her  flaves,  whofe  name  was  Pallas  (b)\  the  fame  who  ^ 0 O K 

afterwards  figured  in  a higher  character,  under  the  emperor  v v * 

Claudius.  784- 
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2 Tiberius  was  aftonifhed,  but  not  difmayed.  The  dan- 
ger prefled  ; his  habitual  flownels  was  out  of  feafon  ; the  time 
called  for  vigour  and  decifive  meafures.  He  lent  Macro  to 
Rome,  with  a fpecial  commiffion  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  prsetorian  guards.  He  added  full  inftrudtions  for  his 
conduct  in  all  emergencies.  If  he  found  that  Sejanus  and  his 
party  were  able  to  ftir  up  an  infurredtion,  he  defired  that  Dru- 
fus  (a)  Ihould  be  led  forth  from  his  confinement,  and  prefented 
to  the  people  as  their  leader.  The  fon  of  Germanicus,  he  was 
aware,  would  triumph  over  an  obfcure  native  of  Vulfinii.  In 
the  mean  time,  Tiberius  was  determined  to  be  prepared  for  all 
polfible  events.  He  ordered  the  fleet,  that  lay  at  Mifenum,  to 
aflemble  at  the  ifle  of  Capre.x,  with  intent,  if  any  difafter  hap- 
pened, to  fail  to  fome  diftant  coaft,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  fuch  of  the  legions  as  Hill  remained  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quickefl:  intelligence,  he  ordered  fignals  (b) 
to  be  difpofed  along  the  fea-lhore,  on  the  whole  way  from  Sur- 
rentum  to  Rome. 

29.  The  confuls  at  this  time  were  Memmius  Regulus  and 
Fulcinius  Trio,  both  appointed  to  fill  the  office  from  the  middle 
of  Augufl:  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Trio  had  rendered  himfelf 
infamous  by  the  profecution  of  Libo  : he  was  befides  known 
to  be  the  tool  and  creature  of  Sejanus.  Regulus  was  of  a 
different  mould,  from  his  upright  conduct  deriving  great  con- 
fequence,  and,  at  that  time,  much  efteemed  by  Tiberius.  The 
praetorian  bands,  as  already  ftated,  were  under  the  influence  of 
Sejanus.  With  the  cohorts,  that  formed  the  city  guard,  the  cafe 
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K was  different.  Snbjed:  to  the  controul  of  Pifo,  who  was  then, 
prsffedf  of  Rome,  they  had  no  connection  with  the  minifter. 
Under  Pifo,  Graccinus  Laco  was  their  commanding  officer  ; a 
man  diftinguifhed  by  his  military  talents  and  his  firm  integrity. 
In  this  pofture  of  affairs,  Macro  (a)  arrived  from  Caprese.  He 
entered  the  city  in  a private  manner,  after  the  clofe  of  day,  and 
went  direCtly  to  Regulus  the  conful.  Pie  communicated  the 
emperor’s  orders.  Laco  was  called  to  the  meeting.  They  con- 
fulted  together,  and  fettled  their  plan  of  operations  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Tiberius,  in  this  interval  of  fufpenfe,  took  his 
ftation  on  the  fharp  point  of  a rock,  Purveying  the  deep  that 
rolled  beneath,  and  with  an  anxious  eye  gazing  at  the  oppofite 
fhore  for  the  earlieft  intelligence. 

30.  Tiie  fatal  day  arrived,  namely,  the  fifteenth  before  the 
calends  of  November.  Early  in  the  morning,  by  order  of  Re- 
gulus, a report  was  fpread,  that  letters  were  arrived  at  Rome, 
in  which  the  emperor  lignified  his  intention  to  affociate  Sejanus 
with  himfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power.  The  fenate  was  fum- 
moned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  imperial 
palace.  Sejanus  attended  without  delay.  A party  of  the  prae- 
torians followed  him.  Macro  met  him  in  the  veftibule  of  the 
temple.  He  approached  the  minifter  with  all  demonftrations 
of  profound  refpeCt,  and  taking  him  afide,  “ Be  not  furprifed,” 
he  faid,  “ that  you  have  no  letter  from  the  prince  : it  is  his 
“ pleafure  to  declare  you  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power; 
“ but  he  thinks  that  a matter  of  fo  much  importance  ffiould  be 
•“  communicated  to  the  fathers  by  the  voice  of  the  confuls.  I 
“ am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor’s  orders.’'  Sejanus,  elate 
with  joy,  and  fluffed  with  his  new  dignity,  entered  the  fenatc- 
houfe.  Macro  followed  him.  As  foon  as  the  confuls  arrived, 
he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberius,  and  immediately  went 
6 forth 
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forth  to  the  praetorian  guards.  He  informed  them,  that,  by  B K 

order  of  the  prince,  a large  donative  was  to  be  diftributed  among  * v > 

the  foldiers.  He  added,  that,  by  a new  commiflion,  he  himfelf  784.  ' 
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was  appointed  their  commanding  officer,  and,  if  they  followed  3*- 
him  to  the  camp,  they  would  there  receive  the  promiled  bounty. 

The  lure  was  not  thrown  out  in  vain  : the  praetorian  guards 
quitted  their  ftation.  Laco,  who  flood  near  at  hand,  imme- 
diately furrounded  the  fenate-houfe  with  a body  of  the  city  cohorts. 

31.  The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confufed,  embarrafled,  and 
with  ftudied  art  drawn  into  length,  in  order  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  fathers  in  fufpenfe,  while  Macro  gained  time  to  execute 
what  had  been  concerted.  Regulus  read  the  letter  (ci)\  it  be- 
gan with  general  obfervations,  expatiating  at  large  on  the  ftate 
of  the  empire  : a fhort  expreffion  glanced  at  Sejanus ; new 
matter  followed;  and  then,  winding  round  with  art,  hints  were 
thrown  out  againft  the  minifter,  in  a perplexed  ftyle,  vague,  and 
ambiguous.  It  went  on  in  the  fame  obfeure  manner,  inter- 
mixing things  wholly  unconnected,  but  at  each  return  more 
pointed  againft  Sejanus,  till  at  laft  the  language  of  open  inveCtive 
left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  fathers  were  covered  with  afto- 
nifhment.  The  change  of  men’s  minds,  in  the  viciftitude  of 
human  affairs,  was  never  more  remarkable.  Thofe,  who  a 
little  before  congratulated  Sejanus  on  his  new  dignities,  began 
to  fhun  him  as  they  would  a contagion.  The  conclufion  of 
the  letter  was  like  a ftroke  of  thunder.  The  emperor  ordered 
two  fenators  (b J,  who  had  joined  in  the  confpiracy,  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  Sejanus  to  be  thrown  into  prifon.  He  fignified, 
at  the  fame  time,  his  intention  to  return  to  Rome,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  defired  that  one  of  the  confuls  fhould  be  lent  with  a 
military  guard  as  far  as  Capreas,  in  order  to  conduct  an  infirm 
old  man  in  iafety  to  the  capital 
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S O OK  32.  SejatTUs  kept  his  feat  like  a man  benumbed,  fenfelefs, 

c / flupid  with  amazement.  His  friends  deferted  him  on  every 

'784.  fide.  He  remained  in  confulion,  pale  and  trembling,  left  in 
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’ folitude,  till  the  prsetors  and  tribunes  of  the  people  gathered 
round  him.  Regulus  called  to  him,  “ Rife,  Sejanus,  and  follow 
“ me.”  The  ruined  favourite  looked  like  a flatue  of  defpair. 
He  gazed,  but  underflood  nothing ; he  remained  torpid,  mo- 
tionlels,  as  if  he  had  loll  the  faculty  of  hearing.  The  conful 
railed  his  arm,  and,  in  a tone  of  menace,  repeated  his  words  no 
lefs  than  three  times.  Sejanus  rofe  in  conllernation.  The  door 
of  the  fenate-houfe  was  thrown  open  : Grascinus  Laco  entered, 
and  lecured  his  prifoner,  Regulus  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
put  the  quellion  to  the  aflembly  ; but,  contenting  himfelf  with 
the  voice  of  a fingle  fenator,  ordered  Sejanus  to  be  loaded  with 
irons,  and  in  that  condition,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  body  of 
magiflrates,  condu&ed  him  to  prifan. 

33.  The  downfal  of  Sejanus  filled  the  city  with  exultation. 
The  populace,  who  worfhipped  him  in  the  hour  of  profperity, 
rejoiced  to  fee  the  fad  cataflrophe  to  which  he  was  now  reduced. 
They  followed  in  crowds,  rending  the  air  with  fhouts,  and  pour- 
ing forth  a torrent  of  abufe  and  fcurrilous  language.  The  pri- 
foner endeavoured  to  hide  his  face;  but  the  mob  delighted  to  fee 
remorfe  and  fhame,  and  guilt  and  horror,  in  every  feature  of  that 
diflrafted  countenance.  They  reviled  him  for  his  adts  of  cruelty; 
they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambition  ; they  tore  down  his  images, 
and  dafhed  his  ftatues  (a)  to  pieces.  He  was  doomed  by  Tibe- 
rius to  fuffer  death  on  that  very  day;  but,  as  he  had  a powerful 
faction  in  the  lenate,  it  was  not  thought  advifable,  for  the  mere 
formality  of  a regular  condemnation,  to  hazard  a debate.  Private 
orders  were  given  to  Macro  to  dilpatch  him  without  delay ; 
but  the  conful,  feeing  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  and  the  calm 
8 neutra- 
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neutrality  of  the  praetorian  guards,  judged  it  heft  to  re-aflemble 
the  fathers.  They  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one 
voice  Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  fentence  was 
executed  without  delay.  He  was  ftrangled  in  the  prifon.  His 
body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemoniae,  and,  after  every  fpecies  of 
infult  from  the  populace,  at  the  end  of  three  days  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  (b).  Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious 
favourite.  He  fell  a terrible  example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age 
or  country,  may  hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rife  above 
their  fellow  citizens. 
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34.  The  execration,  with  which  the  populace  treated  the 
ruined  minifter,  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  variable 
humour  of  a giddy  multitude  (a).  In  the  zenith  of  his  power 
Sejanus  met  with  obfequious  fertility  from  all  orders  of  men ; 
and,  had  he  continued  to  flourifh  in  profperity,  there  is  too  much 
reafon  to  infer  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  fame  de- 
bafement  of  the  human  character  would  have  continued.  The 
fenate  followed  the  example  of  the  people.  They  palled  a 
decree,  by  which  44  it  wras  declared  unlawful  to  wear  mourning 
44  apparel  for  the  deceafed  minifter  ; his  name  was  ordered  to 
44  be  crafed  out  of  the  calendar,  and  all  public  regifters  ; the 
44  ftatue  of  Liberty  wTas  to  be  eredted  in  the  forum  ; a day  of 
44  public  rejoicing  was  appointed,  and  the  anniverfary  of  his 
44  execution  was  to  be  celebrated  with  folemn  games  and  public 
44  fpedtacles,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  facerdotal  college  and  the 
44  fodality  of  Auguftan  priefts.”  The  fathers  went  Hill  farther  : 
that  the  hate  might  never  again  be  deemed  a prey  for  the 
enterprifmg  genius  of  every  vrorthlefs  upftart,  it  was  declared, 
44  that,  for  the  future,  no  Roman  citizen  Ihould  be  inverted  with 
44  extravagant  honours,  and  that  public  oaths  fhould  never  he 
44  (worn  upon  any  name  but  that  of  the  emperor.” 
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35.  It  is  fatally  too  true,  that,  when  the  public  mind  has  been 
debafed  by  fhame  and  fervitude,  the  genuine  tone  of  liberty,  and  the 
firmnefs  of  an  independent  fpirit,  are  not  eafily  recovered.  That 
very  fenate,  which,  in  the  late  decree,  had  fliewn  fome  figns  of 
life,  was,  notwithftanding,  dead  to  all  fenfe  of  public  virtue.  Adu- 
lation and  time-ferving  flattery  were  grown  inveterate.  New  ho- 
nours (a)  were  to  be  invented  for  a prince,  who  deferted  his  poll, 
and  left  the  feat  of  empire,  to  hide  himfelf  from  the  world,  the 
lord  of  a barren  ifland,  the  fliadow  of  an  emperor.  It  was,  how- 
ever, decreed,  that  he  fhould  be  ftyled  “ the  father  of  his  country, 
“ and  that  his  birth-day  fliould  be  celebrated  with  equeftrian 
tc  games,  and  other  dcmonftrations  of  joy.”  Macro  and  Graici- 
nus  Laco  were  confidered  as  men,  who  deferred  to  ftand  high  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  emperor.  Flattery,  therefore,  was  to  pre- 
pare her  incenfe  for  thofe  exalted  characters.  Befides  a large 
fum  of  money,  to  be  paid,  as  a reward  for  their  fervices,  out  of 
the  public  treafury,  the  enligns  of  praetorian  dignity  were  granted 
to  Macro,  and  the  quaeftorian  rank  to  Laco.  The  former  was 
alfo  complimented  with  a feat  in  the  theatre  among  the  fenators, 
and  the  honour  of  wearing  a robe  bordered  with  purple,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  votive  games.  In  this  manner,  after  the  down- 
fal  of  one  favourite,  two  new  ones  were  to  mount  the  Icene.  But, 
from  the  late  event,  thole  officers  had  learned  a leffion  of  pru- 
dence : they  declined  the  honours  fo  lavilhly  bellowed  upon  them. 


36.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius  was  apprifed  of  all  that  palled  at 
Rome.  From  the  jutting  eminence  of  a lharp-pointed  rock  he 
had  feen  the  fignals  along  the  coafl,  and  fpecial  meflengers  had 
been  fent  to  give  him  the  earlieft  information.  Rome,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  a fcene  of  tumult  and  wild  commotion.  The 
praetorian  guards  beheld  with  a jealous  eye  the  preference  given 
to  the  city  cohorts.  Enraged  to  find  that  no  confidence  was 
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repofed  in  themfelves,  the  whole  corps  ruffled,  with  licentious  fury,  B 0 0 K 
into  the  city,  and  there  bore  down  all  before  them,  committing 
depredations  in  every  quarter,  and  levelling  houfes  to  the  ground.  784- 
The  populace  were  no  lefs  inflamed  againfl:  the  creatures  of  Seja-  3<- 
nus.  They  feized  on  all  who  had  been  inftruments  of  his  cruelty, 
and,  executing  the  fummary  juft  ice  of  an  enraged  multitude, 
glutted  their  thirft  of  blood.  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  magiftrates, 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  requiring  them  to  quell  all  infurre&ions, 
and  reftore  the  public  peace.  The  fate  of  Sejanus  filled  him  with 
emotions  of  joy  too  ftrong  to  be  concealed  ; but  in  all  other  mat- 
ters nothing  could  lay  open  the  fecret  workings  of  that  involved 
and  gloomy  fpirit.  He  was  never  at  any  time  more  abftrufe, 
dark,  and  unintelligible.  He  refufed  to  fee  the  deputies  lent  by 
the  lenate ; he  rejected  the  honours,  which  had  been  decreed  to 
him ; and  even  Memmius  Regulus,  the  conful,  who  had  ferved 
him  fo  faithfully,  was  not  admitted  to  his  prefence : hating  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  he  retired,  with  a fullen  fpirit,  to  one  of 
his  manfions,  called  the  Villa  of  Jupiter  (a),  and  there  continued 
ruminating  in  folitude  for  feveral  months. 

37.  The  deputies  of  the  fenate  returned  to  Rome,  but  with 
no  pleafing  account  of  their  expedition.  The  behaviour  of  the 
prince  was  a myftery,  which  no  man  could  explain.  The  fathers, 
however,  concluded,  that,  to  fatisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
more  work  remained  on  their  hands.  The  friends,  relations, 
and  followers  of  Sejanus,  were  ordered  into  cuftody.  His  uncle, 

Junius  Blsefus,  was  put  to  death.  The  charge  againfl;  him  can- 
not now  be  ftated : but  he  was  a man  of  eminence,  who  to  con- 
fummate  military  talents  united  great  political  wifdom  : in  the  eyes 
of  Tiberius,  that  was  a fufficient  crime.  The  eldeft  fon  of  Sejanus, 
though  too  young  to  be  engaged  in  his  father’s  plot,  was  alfo 
doomed  a facrifice.  Apicata  ( a J,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
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B 0^0  K had  been  repudiated  by  Sejanus,  was  not  condemned  by  the  fenate; 

but  the  fight  of  her  fon’s  body,  thrown  into  the  common  charnel, 
made  life  a load  no  longer  to  be  endured.  She  drew  up  a memo- 
rial, containing  a full  detail  of  the  wicked  arts,  with  which  her 
hufband  and  the  younger  Livia  brought  Drufus,  the  emperor’s 
fon,  to  an  untimely  death.  Having  finifhed  her  account  of  that 
black  tranfaCtion,  fhe  fent  it,  by  a trufty  mefienger,  to  the  ifle  of 
Caprese,  and  put  a period  to  her  days. 


38.  Tiberius  was  ffcill  in  his  villa,  fequeftered  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind  ; but  the  detection  of  that  horrible  murder  roufed  him 
from  his  lethargy.  He  had  till  then  believed  that  Drufus  died  of 
a diforder  occafioned  by  his  own  intemperance:  but  being  at 
length  acquainted  with  that  fcene  of  villany,  he  fent  difpatches 
to  the  fenate,  demanding  vengeance  on  all  who  were  any  way 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  fon.  Eudemus,  the  phyfician  faj, 
and  Lygdus,  the  eunuch,  were  put  to  the  rack,  and  with  their 
dying  breath  confefled  all  the  particulars  of  that  horrible  tragedy. 
Livia,  the  widow  of  Drufus,  was  taken  into  cuftody.  According 
to  fome  hiltorians,  Tiberius  gave  her  up  to  her  mother,  Anto- 
nia (b ) ; and  that  good  woman,  who  thought  it  of  the  efience  of 
virtue,  that  guilt  of  fo  black  a dye  fhould  not  remain  unpuniflied, 
left  her  to  die  by  famine.  But  this  account  does  not  feem  worthy 
of  credit.  In  the  cafe  of  a murdered  fon,  why  fhould  Tiberius, 
a man  by  nature  harfh  and  vindictive,  hefitate  to  execute  the 
ftroke  of  juftice  on  a woman  of  fo  abandoned  a character  ? It  is 
certain  that  he^  palled  feveral  days  in  a clofe  enquiry  into  all  the 
circumftances  of  that  tranfaCtion  ; and  when  the  faCt  was  proved 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  a doubt ; when  the  emperor  faw  his  own 
immediate  ifiiie,  the  only  one  of  his  family,  for  whom  he  retained 
a fpark  of  affeCtion,  fnatched  away  by  the  treachery  of  an  unna- 
tural mother ; can  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  felt  any  companion  for 
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the  perfon,  who  imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  hufband, 
and  was,  befides,  the  filter  of  Germanicus  ? 

39.  Li vi  A,  the  vile  accomplice  of  Sejanus,  was  brought  to  con- 
dign punilhment ; and,  after  duly  weighing  the  teftimony  of 
writers  who  lived  near  the  time,  it  may  be  afliimed  as  an  hilto- 
rical  fa£t,  that  Ihe  fuffered  by  the  order  of  Tiberius.  The  man, 
who  in  the  ille  of  Rhodes  gave  ftrong  indications  of  his  innate 
cruelty,  and,  at  that  early  period,  was  called,  by  his  rhetorical  pre- 
ceptor, “ a compofition  of  mud  (a)  mixed  with  blood;”  who 
became,  in  time,  fo  hardened  by  repeated  murders,  as  to  fet  no 
kind  of  value  on  the  lives  of  the  moll  upright  citizens,  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  fmalleil  touch  of  compunction,  when  revenge 
was  prompted  to  ltrike  the  blow,  which  jultice  warranted.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  talking  of  the  lot  of  Priam,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Afiatic  prince  did  not  know  how  to  form  a true 
eftimate  of  human  felicity.  Priam’s  happinefs,  he  faid,  confilted 
in  the  rare  event  of  having  (b)  furvived  all  his  race.  Tiberius  was 
living  fall  to  enjoy  that  portion  of  worldly  blifs.  Drufus,  the  fon 
of  Germanicus,  languifhed  in  a dungeon,  condemned  never  again 
to  fee  the  light  of  the  fun;  and  if  Caligula  was  to  be  fpared,  it  was 
for  the  reafon  given  by  Tiberius  himfelf,  who  ufed  to  fay,  “ I fuf- 
44  fer  that  fon  of  Germanicus  to  live,  that  he  may  be,  in  time,  a 
44  public  calamity,  and  the  fatal  author  of  his  own  dellruClion  ( c ). 
44  In  him  I nourilh  a ferpent  for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  another 
44  Phaeton  for  the  world  at  large.” 
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40.  It  will  not  be  unlit  to  mention,  in  this  place,  a few  inllances 
of  that  favage  cruelty,  which  the  tyrant  pra&ifed  in  his  lone  re- 
treat ; and  which,  though  well  authenticated,  cannot  now  be 
referred  to  any  particular  year.  The  place  of  execution  ( a) y 
■fahere  fo  many  unhappy  wretches  died  in  mifery,  is  Hill  fhewn 
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K amidft  the  rocks  of  Capreae.  It  flood  on  a jutting  eminence;  and 

_ t from  that  fatal  fpot  all,  who  incurred  his  difpleafure,  were,  after 
enduring  the  moft  exquifite  torments,  thrown  headlong  into  the 
fea,  where  a crew  of  mariners  waited  to  receive  them,  with  orders, 
that  no  fpark  of  life  might  remain  unextinguifhed,  to  break  their 
limbs,  and  crufh  their  mangled  bodies. 

Befides  a number  of  his  old  friends  and  confidential  intimates, 
whom  he  retained  near  his  perfon,  he  drew  from  Rome  no  lefs 
than  twenty  (b)  of  the  moft  eminent  citizens,  to  be  his  chief 
advifers,  and  to  form  his  cabinet-council.  Of  thefe  chofen  fa- 
vourites, if  we  except  two  or  three  at  moft,  the  whole  number 
was,  for  different  reafons,  put  to  death.  Sejanus  was  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  vidtim  ; a man  taken  into  favour,  at  firft  perhaps 
with  personal  regard,  and  motives  of  real  friendfhip ; but,  as  there 
is  now  room  to  think,  continued  in  office  for  political  reafons. 
By  railing  this  man  to  the  fummit  of  power,  and  ftyling  him  his 
affociate  in  the  adminiftration,  Tiberius,  probably,  meant  to  throw 
the  odium  of  his  word  and  moft  oppreflive  deeds  on  the  favourite 
mihifter : with  his  alfiftance,  perhaps,  he  thought  that  the  hated 
houfe  of  Germanicus  would  be  more  eafily  crufhed,  and,  in 
confequence  of  that  meafure,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  imperial 
dignity  might  be  fecured  for  the  furviving  iffue  of  his  fon  Drufus. 
That  point  accomplifhed,  a politic  and  defigning  prince,  like  Tibe- 
rius, would  not  be  at  a lofs  how  to  difcard,  or  even  ruin  the 
minifter,  who  had  conducted  his  pernicious  meafures  to  the  end 
defired.  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  when  he  conferred  the  greateft 
honours  on  Sejanus,  he  had  even  then  planned  his  deftrudtion. 
While  he  raifed  the  fuperftrudture,  he  was  fecretly  employed  in 
Tapping  the  foundation.  Such  was  the  genius  of  Tiberius  : by 
nature  fubtle,  dark,  defigning,  and  always  myfterious,  he  had 
exercifed  his  talents  in  the  fchool  of  politics,  and  became,  by 
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conflant  pradice,  the  great  mafter  of  craft  and  diflimulation.  B °v°  K 
What  he  could  do  by  an  ad  of  power,  he  chofe  rather  to  accom-  v v * 

J u.  C 

plifh  by  the  crooked  means  of  deceit  and  ftratagem.  There  '784. 

never  occurred  a juncture,  in  which  he  was  not  able  to  overwhelm  31. 
Sejanus,  by  barely  fignifying  his  will  and  pleafure.  An  obfequi- 
ous  fenate  was  ready  either  to  pay  homage  to  the  favourite,  or  at 
a blow  to  difpatch  the  man,  whom  they  beheld  with  envy  and 
fecret  deteftation.  The  charge  againft  Sejanus  was  no  fooner 
opened,  than  the  fathers,  without  further  enquiry,  pronounced 
his  final  doom.  The  event  fhewed  the  nature  of  that  aflembly. 

41.  In  all  cafes  of  importance,  when  either  a real  delinquent 
was  to  be  brought  to  juftice,  or  an  eminent  citizen  was  to  fuffer 
for  his  talents  and  his  virtue,  we  have  feen  that  Tiberius  affeded 
ftill  to  preferve  the  forms  of  a regular  conftitution,  and  to  confider 
the  fenate  as  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  From  the  decifion  of 
the  fathers  he  hoped  to  borrow  fome  degree  of  fandion,  to  co- 
lour the  violence  of  his  own  proceedings.  This  policy,  however, 
was  confined  to  perfons  of  high  confideration  in  the  ftate.  In  his 
folitary  ifland  he  committed  petty  murders  without  remorfe,  or 
ceremony.  He  had  ordered  a perfon,  whom  he  fufpeded  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  deftrudion  of  his  fon  Drufus,  to  attend  his 
prefence  in  the  ille  of  Caprea? ; and  it  happened  that  he  had  in- 
vited, at  the  fame  time,  a friend  from  Rhodes,  on  a vifit  of  plea- 
fure. The  friend  arrived  firft,  and  no  looner  fet  his  foot  on  the 
fhore,  than  he  was  feized  by  the  guards,  and  as  a delinquent 
hurried  away,  and  put  to  the  rack.  Tiberius  (a)  heard  of  the 
miftake,  but  was  no  otherwiie  moved,  than  to  fay,  with  calm 
compofure,  “ Since  you  have  begun  with  him,  you  may  finifh 
“ your  work,  and  put  the  man  out  of  his  pain.”  Upon  another 
occafion,  when  a funeral  was  pafiing  by,  a perfon  of  fome  plea- 
fantry  faid  to  the  corpfe,  Go  and  inform  Auguftus,  that  the  lega- 
cies, 
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cies,  which  he  left  to  the  common  people,  have  not  as  yet  been 
paid.  Tiberius  ordered  the  unfortunate  wit  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and,  after  paying  him  what  was  computed  to  be  his  lhare, 
fent  him  to  immediate  execution,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  “ Go, 
“ and  tell  Auguftus  ( b ),  that  you  have  received  your  legacy.” 
Not  a day  palled  without  fome  new  proof  of  that  fullen  malignity, 
which  he  pampered  in  folitude,  and  converted,  at  length,  into  a 
rooted  hatred  of  mankind.  The  moft  common  occurrences  irri- 
tated his  palfions,  and  difcovered  the  rancour  of  his  heart.  In  a 
few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Caprese,  as  he  was  walking  in  a fe- 
queflered  part  of  the  illand,  a fifherman,  eager  to  mark  his 
refpeft  for  the  emperor,  made  his  way  over  rugged  deeps,  and 
pointed  rocks,  toprefent  a barbel  (c)  of  uncommon  fize.  Alarmed 
by  this  intrufion  on  his  privacy,  Tiberius  ordered  the  man’s  face 
to  be  well  rubbed  with  his  own  barbel.  The  aftonilhed  filher- 
man,  as  foon  as  he  recovered  from  his  fright,  congratulated  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a large  crab,  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  coaft.  Tiberius  called  for  the  crab,  and  with  the 
claws,  and  edge  of  the  fhell,  .cut  and  mangled  the  poor  fellow’s 
features,  till  he  made  his  countenance  a woeful  fpedtacle. 


Thefe,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  are  minute  particulars,  and 
may  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  hiftorian’s  pen  : but,  when  they 
ferve  to  produce  ftrokes  of  character,  and  lay  open  the  inward 
temper  of  the  man,  even  fuch  materials  may  be  allowed  to  merit 
our  attention.  The  mercilefs  difpofition  of  Tiberius,  and  the  un- 
relenting cruelty,  with  which  he  took  away  the  lives  of  the  moll 
illullrious  citizens,  have  been  fee n in  a variety  of  tragic  ilfues, 
and,  perhaps,  will  be  placed  in  a confpicuous  light  by  thofe  fmaller 
incidents,  which  the  diligence  of  other  writers  has  colle&ed,  and 
which,  for  that  reafon,  deferve  to  be  here  recorded.  Death  was 
confidered  by  Tiberius  as  the  end  of  human  forrow,  and,  confe- 
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quently,  as  the  flighteft  punifhment  that  he  could  inflidt.  When-  B 0 0 K 

ever  the  unhappy  prifoner  wifhed  to  die,  and  lay  down  at  once  v v r 

his  load  of  affli&ion,  that  relief  was  fure  to  be  denied : he  was  ’784. 

A.  D 

condemned  to  groan  in  mifery.  It  happened  that  a man,  of  the  3** 
name  of  Carvilius  ( d J,  finding  himfelf  accufed  of  fome  real  or 
pretended  crime,  put  a period  to  his  days.  Being  informed  of 
the  fa&,  Tiberius  exclaimed,  “ That  man  has  efcaped  from  me.’* 

Upon  another  occafion,  he  thought  fit  to  make  all  his  prifoners 
pafs  in  review  before  him.  One  of  them,  haraffed  out  with 
pain,  petitioned  for  a fpeedy  execution : “ No,”  faid  Tiberius, 

“ I have  not  yet  made  up  my  quarrel  with  you.” 

42.  To  give  a minute  and  exa£t  account  of  all  his  cruelties,  is 
not  the  purpofe  of  this  undertaking  ; and  yet,  nothing  that  affords 
an  infight  into  the  character  of  a deliberate  and  fyftematic  tyrant, 
can  with  propriety  be  omitted.  His  band  of  aftrologers,  and  the 
Greek  philofophers,  whom  he  retained  at  his  court,  did  not  meet 
with  more  kindnefs  and  humanity,  than  the  unhappy  wretches, 
whom  he  tortured  in  prifon,  and  threw  from  rocks  and  preci- 
pices into  the  fea.  He  entered  into  converfation  with  Zeno  ( a J, 
a man  celebrated  for  his  acquifitions  in  literature,  and  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  fcience.  The  philofopher  was  curious  in  his 
choice  of  words,  and  fpoke  with  a degree  of  elegance,  that  bor- 
dered on  too  much  refinement.  Surpriled  at  fome  of  his  expref- 
fions,  Tiberius  afked  him,  which  of  the  Greek  diale&s  fupplied 
him  with  fuch  nice  and  difficult  phrafeology  ? Zeno  told  him,  the 
Doric,  which,  it  feems,  was  the  language  in  ufe  at  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes.  Tiberius  was  enraged  at  the  anfwer : he  conceived  it 
to  be  a farcaftic  allufion  to  the  time  of  his  refidence  in  that  ifland, 
and,  in  his  rage,  banifhed  the  philofopher  to  the  ifle  of  Cinaria. 

\ 

Seleucus  (b),  the  grammarian,  was  alfo  invited  to  enjoy  the 
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> that  the  emperor  came  to  his  evening  repalt,  well  provided  with 

784  abltraft  queltions,  which  he  had  gleaned  from  his  morning  ftu- 
31*  dies.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  difficulties,  the  philofopher 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  learn,  from  the  attendants  of  the  emperor, 
what  authors  their  mailer  chofe  for  his  amufement  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day.  In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  no  queltion  came 
upon  him  by  furprife.  Tiberius  heard  of  the  ftratagem,  and  was 
fired  with  indignation.  He  thought  it  an  attempt  to  pry  into  his 
actions  with  inquifitive  eyes.  The  philofopher,  now  confidered 
as  a fpy,  received  orders  to  appear  no  more  at  court,  and,  in  a 
Ihort  time  afterwards,  was  put  to  death. 

Hillorians  relate  another  .tranfa&ion,  which,  by  a difference 
of  opinion  among  themfelves,  they  have  rendered  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful : but  fince  they  have  tranfmitted  it  as  a problem  to  exercil'e 
the  judgment  of  pollerity,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  inferted  in 
this  place,  and  left  to  try  its  fortune  with  the  reader.  A man, 
whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,  but,  as  it  feems,  an  architect  by 
profeffion,  was  employed  by  Tiberius  to  repair  an  arch,  that  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  He  fucceeded  in  the  work,  to  the  furprife 
of  all  who  beheld  it;  and,  after  receiving  a reward  for  his  lkill 
and  ingenuity,  was  by  the  jealous  malignity  of  the  emperor  fent 
?nto  banifhment.  Addicted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fond  of 
ufeful  inventions,  this  man  found  the  method  of  manufacturing 
glafs  (c)  to  a degree  of  perfection  unknown  before.  Having 
prepared  his  materials,  and  made  a vafe  of  the  moll  beautiful  com- 
poiition,  he  went  to  prefent  it  to  Tiberius  in  the  ifle  of  Capreac,  lit- 
tle doubting  but  that,  for  fo  fine  a piece  of  workmanlhip,  he  Ihould 
obtain  his  pardon.  Tiberius  had  a circle  of  his  courtiers  round 
him.  The  tranfparent  veffel  excited  the  admiration  of  all.  The 
artill  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and,  to  ffiew  the 
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was  alarmed,  but,  in  a fhort  time,  flood  aflonifhed  to  fee,  that,  > ^ * 

inflead  of  flying  into  fragments,  it  was  only  bent  and  flattened  in  A‘784.C 

the  part  that  flruck  againfl  the  ground.  Their  furprife  was  ftill  'ji. ' 

more  increafed,  when  they  faw  the  ingenious  mechanic  take  out 
his  hammer,  and  reflore  the  glafs  to  its  original  form,  as  if  it  had 
the  flexibility  of  a malleable  metal.  Tiberius  defired  to  know, 
whether  he  had  communicated  the  fecret  of  his  art  to  any  other  * 
perfon  ; and,  being  allured  that  no  one  knew  it,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  hurried  away  to  inflant  execution,  giving  for  his  reafon, 
that  a*  manufacture,  which  could  tranfmute  ordinary  ingredients 
into  fo  fine  a form,  would  leflen  the  value  of  brafs,  and  gold,  and 
filver,  and  ought,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  abolifhed  for  ever. 

43.  Such  were  the  repeated  a£ls  of  fell  and  favage  cruelty, 
which  Tiberius  hoped  to  hide  in  the  folitude  of  Caprese.  Rome, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  a fcene  of  daughter,  where  fuperior  talents, 
virtue,  truth,  and  innocence  perifhed  by  the  ftroke  of  lawlefs 
power.  The  charge  of  violated  majefly  was  the  fignal  of  deflruc- 
tion,  and  a letter  from  Caprese  was  a warrant  for  execution.  The 
fenate  obeyed  the  mandate  ; no  rule  of  law  prevailed  ; juftice  was 
trampled  under  foot ; reafon  and  humanity  were  never  heard  ; 
and  all,  who  did  not  difpatch  themfelves,  were  fure  to  perifh  by 
the  judgment  of  a corrupt  tribunal.  The  iflands  were  crowded 
with  illuflrious  exiles,  and  the  Tiber  was  difcoloured  with  blood. 

After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the  fury  of  the  emperor  rofe  to  the 
highefl  pitch,  and  at  Rome  the  people  followed  his  example. 

Nothing  could  appeafe  the  fpirit  which  had  been  roufed  againfl 
all,  who  flood  in  any  degree  conne&ed  with  the  unhappy  fa- 
vourite. 1 Men  of  the  firfl  diflindion,  fenators  as  well  as  Roman 
knights,  were  feized  by  the  tyrant’s  order ; fome  hurried  to  a 
dungeon,  and  others  detained  in  the  cuflody  of  the  magiflrates. 

Vol,  I.  3 A None 
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v > forming  againft  others.  Numbers,  who  had  been  formerly  under 
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3».  nus,  were  now  cited  to  appear,  and  executed  without  mercy. 
Neither  rank,  nor  fex,  nor  age  was  fafe.  Several,  to  avoid  a 
fentence  of  condemnation,  and  fave  their  fortunes  for  their  chil- 
dren, died  by  their  own  hands.  Some  had  the  courage  to  fet 
their  enemies  at  defiance,  and  with  becoming  magnanimity  flood 
forth  to  aflert  their  innocence,  determined,  fince  their  fate  was 
unavoidable,  to  preferve,  to  the  lad,  the  honour  of  a fair  and  upright 
character. 
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VI.  IN  the  courfe  of  thefe  profecutions,  no  lefs  than  four-and-  BOOK 
forty  fpeeches  were  made  before  the  fenate  ; fome  of  them  diftated  v V'  . 
by  fear,  and  others  by  fervile  adulation,  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  A‘7^4_c* 
times.  Amidft  the  general  wreck,  a fenator  (a)  of  diftinguifhed 
eminence,  and  fuperior  dignity  of  mind,  finding  himfelf  doomed 
to  deftruftion,  called  a meeting  of  his  friends,  and  fpoke  to  the 
following  effeft.  “ There  was  a time,  when  no  human  prudence 
“ could  forefee,  that  the  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  Se- 
“ janus  and  me,  would  either  prove  a reproach  to  him,  or  a 
“ calamity  to  myfelf.  A reverfe  of  fortune  has  changed  the  fcene. 

“ And  yet,  even  at  this  day,  the  great  perfon,  who  chofe  Seja- 
“ nus  for  his  colleague,  and  even  for  his  fon-in-law,  does  not  con- 
“ demn  his  own  partiality.  Numbers  there  were,  who  courted 
“ the  minifler  in  his  meridian  fplendour,  but  in  the  moment  of  his 
“ decline  turned  againft  him,  with  treachery  and  bafe  ingratitude. 

“ Thefirft  was  their  fervility;  the  laft  was  their  crime.  Which  of 
“ the  two  evils  is  the  worft,  to  fuffer,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a faith- 
“ ful  attachment,  or,  on  the  other,  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
“ man  whom  we  'have  loved,  I (hall  not  decide.  The  dilemma 
“ is  dreadful.  For  myfelf,  I will  not  poorly  wait  to  feel  either 
“ the  cruelty  or  the  compafiion  of  any  man.  While  I yet  am 
“ free  ; while  I enjoy  the  congratulations  of  my  own  confcience, 

41  I will  aft  as  becomes  a man,  and  outftrip  the  malice  of  my  ene- 
“ mies.  To  you,  my  friends,  this  is  my  laft  requeft:  Purfue 
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“ me  not  with  tears  and  vain  regret : confider  death  as  an  efcape 
“ from  the  miferies  of  life  ; and  add  my  name  to  thofe  heroic  fpi- 
“ rits,  who  chofe  to  die  with  glory,  rather  than  furvive  to  fee  the 
“ ruin  of  their  country.” 


VII.  After  this  difccurfe,  hepaffed  a confiderable  part  of  the 
day  in  calm  ferenity,  receiving  the  vifits  of  his  friends,  and  taking 
leave  of  fuch  as  chofe  to  depart.  With  a large  circle  round  him, 
while  all  eyes  beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted  courage, 
which  appeared  in  his  countenance,  and  gave  reafon  to  hope  that 
his  end  was  not  fo  near,  he  fell  upon  the  point  of  his  fword,  which 
he  had  concealed  under  his  mantle.  Tiberius  wraged  no  war 
againft  his  memory.  To  Blaffius,  when  that  officer  could  no  lon- 
ger fpeak  for  himfelf,  he  behaved  with  inveterate  rancour ; but 
this  upright  citizen  was  allowed  to  reft  in  peace. 


VIII.  Publius  Vitellius  (a)  and  Pomponius  Secundus 
were  foon  after  cited  to  appear  before  the  fenate.  Vitellius  had 
been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  public  treafury,  and  the  mili- 
tary chefL  He  was  charged  with  a defign  to  furrender  both  for 
the  fervice  of  the  confpirators,  with  intent  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. The  allegation  againft  Pomponius  was  his  intimacy  with 
iElius.  Gallus,  who,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Sejanus, 
fled  to  the  gardens  of  the  accufed,  deeming  that  place  his  fafeft 
fandtuary.  This  charge  was  fupported  by  Confidius,  a man  of 
praetorian  rank.  In  this  diftrefs,  thofe  two  eminent  men  had  no 
refource  but  the  magnanimity  of  their  brothers,  who  generoufly 
flood  forth,  and  gave  fecurity  for  their  appearance.  Vitellius,. 
haraffied  out  by  various  delays,  and  at  length  weary  of  alternate 
hopes  and  fears,  called  for  a pen-knife,  as  if  going  to  write,  and 
opened  his  veins,  but  with  fo  flight  a wound,  that  he  continued 
to  linger  for  fome  time  longer..  He  died  of  a broken  heart..  Pompo- 
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nius,  who  was  diftinguifhed  no  lefs  by  his  genius,  than  by  the  B K 

gaiety  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  fupported  himlelf  in  adverfity  ' > 

with  undaunted  fpirit,  and  furvived  Tiberius.  hsh 
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IX.  The  fury  of  the  populace  began  to  fublide,  the  blood 
already  fpilt  having  well  nigh  appeafed  their  indignation.  The 
fathers,  however,  did  not  relent.  Two  children  of  Sejanus,  a 
fon  and  a daughter,  ftill  furvived  the  maffacre  of  their  family. 

They  were  both  feized  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  dragged  to 
prifon.  The  fon  was  grown  up  to  years  of  difcretion ; but  the 
daughter,  as  yet  a tender  infant,  was  infenfible  of  her  fad  condi- 
tion. She  was  hurried  through  the  flreets,  afking  in  a tone  of 
fimplicity,  “ What  fault  fhe  had  committed  ? Whither  were  they 
“ leading  her?  Tell  her  her  offence,  and  fhe  would  be  guilty  of 
“ the  like  no  more  : they  might  chaftife  her,  and  fhe  would  pro- 
“ mife  to  be  good.”  A virgin  (a)  fentenced  to  capital  punifhment 
was,  at  that  time,  a thing  unheard  of  at  Rome  : but  we  are  told 
by  writers  of  good  authority,  that,  to  fatisfy  the  forms  of  law,  a 
deteftable  artifice  was  employed.  The  executioner  deflowered 
her  firft,  and  firangled  her  afterwards.  Her  brother  fuffered  at 
the  fame  time.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Gemonia? , or 
the  common  charnel,  where  the  vileft  malefactors  were  expofed. 

X.  About  this  time,  a report  was  fpread  through  Greece  and 
Afia,  that  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  had  been  feen  in  the 
-iflands  called  the  Cyclades,  and  afterwards  on  the  continent. 

A young  man,  it  feems,  about  the  age  of  Drufus,  affumed  the 
name  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  emperor’s  freedmen  en- 
couraged the  impoftor,  intending  to  favour  him  at  firft,  and 
betray  him  in  the  end.  A name  fo  celebrated  as  that  of  Drufus 
drew  together  a large  conflux  of  the  common  people.  The 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  all  times  addicted 
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to  the  marvellous,  helped  to  propagate  the  ftoiy.  The  prince, 
they  laid,  had  efcaped  from  his  confinement,  and  was  then  on 
his  way  to  head  the  armies  of  Afia,  formerly  commanded  by 
his  father.  With  that  force  he  intended  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  -/Egypt,  or  of  Syria.  Such  was  the  tale  dreffed  up  by  the 
lively  genius  of  the  Greeks.  What  they  invented,  they  were 
willing  to  believe.  The  hero  of  this  romance  had  his  train  of 
followers,  and  the  willies  of  the  multitude  favoured  his  caufe. 
The  impoltor,  flulhed  with  fuccefs,  began  to  anticipate  his  future 
grandeur. 


Meanwhile,  Poppseus  Sabinus,  the  proconfular  governor  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  former 
province,  received  an  account  of  this  wild  attempt.  He  refolved 
to  crufh  the  adventurer  without  delay,  and,  accordingly,  having 
palTed  the  two  bays  of  Toronis  and  Thermes,  he  eroded  over 
to  Euboea,  an  illand  in  the  iEgean  fea.  From  that  place  he  failed 
to  Pirseum,  on  the  coall  of  Athens,  and  thence  to  Corinth  and 
the  adjoining  ifthmus.  He  there  embarked  on  the  oppolite  fea, 
and  fleered  his  courfe  to  Nicopolis,  a Roman  colony,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  impollor,  when  interrogated  by  perfons 
of  {kill  and  judgment,  declared  himfelf  the  fon  of  Marcus  Si- 
lanus.  After  this  difeovery,  the  number  of  his  adherents  falling 
off,  he  went  on  board  a veffel,  with  intent,  as  he  himfelf  gave 
out,  to  pafs  over  into  Italy.  Sabinus  fent  this  account  to  Tibe- 
rius. The  affair  ended  here : of  its  origin,  progrefs,  or  final 
iffue,  nothing  further  has  reached  our  knowledge  ( a ). 


XI.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  warm  diffenfions  broke 
out  between  the  two  confuls.  Their  animolides,  which  had 
been  feflering  for  fome  time,  were  now  gathered  to  a head. 
Trio  was  by  nature  reftlefs,  bold,  and  turbulent.  He  had  been 
8 ■ formerly 
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formerly  exercifed  in  the  practice  of  the  bar  ( a )y  and  thence  B °v°  K 

more  ready  to  provoke  hoftilities.  He  charged  his  colleague  v » 

with  too  much  lenity  towards  the  accomplices  of  Sejanus.  Re-  ’784. 

gulus  was  a man  of  moderation  ; if  not  infulted,  modeft  j if  3J- 

provoked,  neither  flupid,  nor  unwilling  to  refcnt  an  injury. 

Not  content  with  refuting  his  adverfary,  he  threatened,  to  arraign 
him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  confpiracy.  The  fathers  inter- 
pofed  their  good  offices  to  compromife  a quarrel,  which  was 
likely  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  ; but  the  ill  will  between  the 
two  confuls  was  not  to  be  appeafed.  They  continued  at  va- 
riance, provoking  and  threatening  each  other  during  the  reft  of 
the  year. 
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I.  ✓'"^NEIUS  DOMITIUS  (VJ  and  Camillus  Scribonianus  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  confulfhip.  They  had  not  been  long  in  of- 
fice, when  Tiberius  crofied  the  narrow  fea  that  divides  the  ifle 
f Capreae  from  Surrentum,  and  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Cam- 
pania, made  his  approach  towards  Rome,  in  doubt  whether  to 
enter  the  city ; or,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  had  determined  otherwife, 
choofing  to  raife  expectations,  which  he  never  meant  to  gratify. 
He  went  on  fhore  at  various  places ; vifited  his  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  at  length,  having  amufed  the  people 
with  falfe  appearances,  went  back  to  hide  himfelf,  his  vices,  and 
fenfualities  amidft  the  rocks  of  Caprese.  In  that  place  he  gave  a 
loofe  to  his  inordinate  appetites,  a tyrant  even  in  his  pleafures. 
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B vi°  K ^ie  Pr^e  °f  eaftern  defpotifm,  he  feized  tlie  young  men  of 

v v > ingenuous  birth,  and  forced  them  to  yield  to  his  brutal  gratifica- 

' tions.  Elegance  of  fhape  and  beauty  of  feature  were  not  his  only 
3*-  incentives.  The  blufh  of  modefty  ferved  as  a provocative  ; and 
to  ftain  the  honour  of  refpedlable  families,  gave  a zeft  to  his  en- 
joyments. New  modes  of  fenluality  were  invented,  and  new 
terms  for  fcandalous  refinements  in  lafcivious  pleafure.  Then,  for 
the  firft  time,  were  introduced  into  the  Roman  language  the 
words  Sellarii  (b)  and  SpiNTRiiE  j two  words  of  the  vileft 
import,  fignifying  at  once  the  place  of  clandefline  vice,  and  the 
unnatural  experiments  of  infamous  proflitution.  Slaves  were  em- 
ployed to  provide  objects  of  defire,  with  full  commiffion  to  allure 
the  venal  with  prefents,  and  to  conquer  the  reludtant  by  threats 
and  violence.  If  friends  interpofed  in  the  defence  of  youth  and 
innocence  ; if  a parent  attempted  to  protect  his  child,  ruffian  force 
was  exercifed.  Compulfion  and  captivity  followed.  Like  flaves 
by  conqueft,  all  were  at  the  mercy  of  a deteflable  crew,  whofe 
bufmefs  it  was  to  pander  for  the  paffions  of  their  mafter. 

II.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  guilt  of  the  younger 
Livia  (a),  as  if  fhe  had  not  been  lufficiently  punifhed,  was  re- 
fumed with  warmth  and  violence.  The  fenate  thundered  forth 
decrees  againft  her  memory,  and  her  very  ftatues.  The  property 
of  Sejanus  was  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  public  treafury  ( b ), 
to  the  coffers  of  the  prince  ; as  if,  in  either  place,  it  would  not 
have  been  equally  at  his  difpofal.  The  Scipios,  the  Silani,  and 
the  Caffii  were  the  authors  of  this  alteration.  They  propofed  the 
meafure,  and  enforced  it  with  their  belt  ability,  but  with  little 
variance  either  in  the  language,  or  the  argument. 

Togonius  Gallus  had  the  ill-timed  ambition  to  mix  his  name, 
however  obfcure  and  infignificant,  with  men  of  the  high  eft  rank. 

8 He 
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He  made  himfelf  ridiculous  ; and  malignity,  for  that  reafon,  was  B ^ O K 
willing  to  liften  to  him.  He  propofed  that  out  of  a number  of  v, . . 

A.  U.  C 

fenators,  chofen  by  the  prince,  twenty  fhould  be  drawn  by  lot,  785. 

to  ferve  under  arms,  as  a guard  to  Tiberius,  whenever  he  3?/ 

fhould  choofe  to  honour  the  fenate  with  his  prefence.  This  extra- 
vagant motion  fprung  from  the  folly  of  a man,  who  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  (c)  that  the  emperor  was  in  earned,  when  he 
defired,  by  letter,  that  one  of  the  confuls  fhould  be  fent  to  guard 
him  on  his  way  from  Capreae  to  Rome.  Tiberius,  according  to 
his  cuflom,  mingling  a vein  of  irony  with  ferious  bufinefs,  thanked 
the  fathers  for  this  mark  of  their  care.  He  defired  to  know, 

“ who  were  to  be  elected  into  the  body-guard,  and  who  rejected? 

“ Was  it  to  be  an  office  for  life,  or  by  rotation  ? Were  they  to  be 
“ draughted  from  the  younger  part  of  the  fenate,  or  to  conlift  of 
“ fuch  as  had  paffed  through  the  gradations  of  the  magiftracy  ? 

“ Muft  they  be  adtual  magiftrates,  or  men  in  a private  ftation  ? 

“ And  again,  when  the  fenators,  fword  in  hand  (d),  were  drawn 
“ up  rank  and  file  in  the  porch  of  the  fenate-houfe,  what  kind  of 
“ fcene  would  that  motley  appearance  prefent  to  the  people  ? A life, 

“ which  muft  be  thus  defended,  was  not  worth  his  care.”  In 
this  drain  of  raillery  he  replied  to  Togonius,  adding  nothing  harfh, 
and  not  a word  of  ferious  tendency  to  over-rule  the  motion. 

III.  Junius  Gallio^J  was  not  let  off  on  the  fame  eafy 
terms.  He  had  given  his  opinion  that  the  foldiers  of  the  praetorian 
band,  having  ferved  the  requifite  time,  fhould  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  fitting  on  the  fourteen  rows  (b)  of  the  theatre,  appropriated  to 
the  Roman  knights.  Againft  the  mover  of  this  innovation  Tibe- 
rius launched  out  with  vehemence,  and,  though  abl'ent,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a perfonal  expoftulation.  He  afked,  “ what  buli- 
“ nel’s  has  Gallio  to  interfere  with  the  military  line  ? Why  inter- 
4<  meddle  with  thofe,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  receive  their  orders,  and 

“ the 
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B o O K “ the  reward  of  their  fervice,  from  the  emperor  only?  A new 

i — s,  — > “ plan  of  policy,  unknown  to  the  wifdom  of  Auguflus,  has  been 

\ u c 

’ 785.  ’ “ broached  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  this  able  flatefman  ! Perhaps, 

31.  “ it  was  the  project  of  a man,  bred  in  the  fchool  of  Sejanus,  with 

“ a view  to  kindle  the  flame  of  difcord,  and,  under  colour  of  dif~ 
“ penfing  military  honours,  to  feduce  the  affedtions  of  the  army, 
C£  to  the  ruin  of  difcipline  and  all  good  order.”  Such  were  the 
wages  earned  by  flattery.  Gallio  intended  to  pay  his  court,  and, 
for  his  attempt,  was  expelled  the  fenate,  and  banifhed  out  of  Italy, 
lie  retired  to  Lefbos  ; but  it  being  fuggefted,  that,  in  the  charm- 
ing fcenes  of  that  delightful  ifland,  what  was  intended  as  a punifh- 
ment,  would  be,  in  fadt,  a pleafing  recompenfe,  he  was  brought 
back  to  Rome,  and  ordered  into  clofe  confinement  in  the  houfe 
of  a civil  magifirate. 

In  the  letter  which  diredled  this  proceeding,  Tiberius  marked 
out  Sextius  Paconianus,  of  praetorian  rank,  as  another  vidtim. 
The  fathers  received,  with  pleafure,  the  condemnation  of  a man, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a bold  and  turbulent  l'pirit,  willing  to 
embark  in  any  fcheme  of  iniquity,  and  infamous  for  the  perni- 
cious talent  of  worming  himfelf  into  the  fecrets  of  others.  AVhen 
Sejanus  began  to  meditate  the  deftrudtion  of  Caligula,  he  chofe 
this  man  for  his  confidential  agent.  That  dark  confpiracv  being 
now  laid  open,  every  breaft  was  fired  with  indignation ; and  if 
the  mifcreant  had  not  prevented  his  fate,  by  offering  to  make  im- 
portant difcoveries,  the  fenate  was  ready  to  adjudge  him  to  inftant 
death. 

IV.  The  perfon,  againft  whom  he  informed,  was  the  well- 
known  Latinius  Latiaris.  The  accufer  and  the  accufed  were  ob- 
jedls  of  public  execration  ; and  the  fpedtacle,  which  they  both 
prefented,  di  flu  fed  a univerfal  fatisfadtiofr.  Latiaris  (a),  the 
4 reader 
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reader  will  remember,  was  the  chief  inftrument  in  the  ruin  of  B K 

Sabinus.  Of  the  feveral  adtors  in  that  foul  tranfadtion  he  was  s 

the  firft  that  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  In  the  courfe  of  this  7s?. 

A A J3 

day’s  debate,  Haterius  Agrippa  attacked  the  confuls  of  the  pre-  31. 
ceding  year.  “After  mutual  accufations,  why  did  they  now 
“ remain  filent  ? Fear,  and  their  own  confciences,  have  made 
“ them  compromile  all  matters  in  difpute.  They  are  joined  in 
“ bonds  of  the  flridteft  union.  But  the  fenate  heard  their  mutual 
“ accufations,  and  ought  now  to  inftitute  a ferious  enquiry.’' 

Regulus  replied,  that  in  due  time  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  the 
bufinefs  forward,  but  he  waited  for  the  prefence  of  the  emperor* 

Trio  obferved,  that  their  hoftilities  were  nothing  more  than  the 
jealoufy  that  often  happens  between  colleagues  in  office  ; but 
fuch  petty  difputes  ought  not  to  be  revived.  This  did  not  fatisfy 
Agrippa.  He  ftill  perfifted,  till  Sanquinius  Maximus,  of  con- 
fular  rank,  rofe  to  allay  the  ferment.  He  entreated  the  fathers 
to  be  cautious  how  they  multiplied  the  cares  of  the  emperor.  To 
be  ingenious  in  framing  new  complaints,  was  not  their  province. 

They  might  rely  on  the  wifdom  of  Tiberius,  comprehenfive  as 
they  knew  it  to  be,  and  equal  to  the  talk  of  remedying  every  evil. 

In  confequence  of  this  conciliating  fpeech,  Regulus  remained  in 
full  fecurity,  and  the  ruin  of  Trio  (b)  was  deferred  to  a further 
day.  As  to  Haterius  Agrippa,  the  violence  of  his  conduct  made 
him  more  than  ever  an  objedt.  of  the  public  hatred.  Too  indolent 
for  a life  of  bufinefs,  he  paffied  his  days  in  lleep,  and  his  nights 
in  riot  and  debauchery.  His  vices  made  him  an  enervated  flug- 
gard,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fkreened  him  from  the  cruelty  of  a 
jealous  and  unforgiving  tyrant.  And  yet  this  man,  amidft  the 
joys  of  wine,  and  in  the  harlot’s  lap,  had  the  malevolence  to  plan 
the  ruin  of  the  mod  illuftrious  citizens. 

V.  Messalinus  Cotta,  the  ready  author  of  the  mod  fan- 

Vol.  L.  3 C guinary 
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BOOK  guinary  meafures,  was  the  next  p.erfon  accufed.  This  profecution 
v j called  forth  a multitude  of  enemies.  All  were  eager  to  have  their 

A 7si.C'  full  blow  at  a man  long  known  and  detefted.  The  charge  againft 

AD. 

3z.  ’ him  was,  that,  to  fix  on  Caius  Caelar  (a)  the  imputation  of  unna- 
tural vices,  he  had  called  the  young  prince  by  the  female  name  of 
Caia,  and,  at  a banquet  given  by  the  pontiffs,  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  Livia,  he  called  that  feaft  a (b)  funeral  entertainment. 
It  was  further  alleged,  that,  in  a law-fuit  with  Manius  Lepidus, 
and  Lucius  Arruntius,  he  complained  of  the  weight  and  influence 
of  his  adverlaries,  but  laid  at  the  fame  time,  “ Let  them  boaft: 
“ of  their  intereft  with  the  fenate  ; my  little  friend  Tiberius  will 
“ outweigh  them  all.”  In  fupport  of  this  charge,  the  firft  men 
in  Rome  were  willing  witnefles.  Cotta  knew  how  to  baffle  his 
enemies.  He  removed  the  caufe  by  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Ti- 
berius, in  a letter  to  the  fenate,  made  the  apology  of  Cotta : he 
hated  the  friendffnp,  which  had  long  fubfifted  between  them, 
and  the  obligations,  by  which  he  himfelf  was  bound.  He  con- 
cluded with  a requeft,  that  words  cafually  fpoken,  and  fallies  of 
vivacity  in  the  moments  of  convivial  mirth,  might  not  be  con- 
verted into  crimes. 

» 

VI.  The  letter,  fent  by  Tiberius  on  this  occafion,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  here  omitted.  His  words  were  as  follows  : “ What 
to  write  (a ),  conlcript  fathers  ; in  what  terms  to  exprefs  myfelf, 
or  what  to  refrain  from  writing,  is  a matter  of  fuch  perplexity, 
“ that  if  I know  how  to  decide,  may  the  juft  gods,  and  the  god- 
“ defies  of  vengeance,  doom  me  to  die  in  pangs,  worfe  than  thofe 
“ under  which  I linger  every  day.”  We  have  here  the  features 
of  the  inward  man.  His  crimes  retaliated  upon  him  with  the  keeneft 
retribution;  fo  true  is  the  faying  of  the  great  philofopher  (b)y 
the  oracle  of  ancient  wifdom,  that  if  the  minds  of  tyrants  were 
laid  open  to  our  view,  we  fhould  fee  them  galhed  and  mangled 
8 with 
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with  the  whips  and  flings  of  horror  and  remorfe.  By  blows  and  E 0,T°  K 
llripes  the  flefh  is  made  to  quiver,  and,  in  like  manner,  cruelty,  v. 
and  inordinate  paflions,  malice  and  evil  deeds,  become  internal 
executioners,  and  with  unceafmg  torture  goad  and  lacerate  the  3J- 
heart.  Of  this  truth  Tiberius  is  a melancholy  inflance.  Neither 
the  imperial  dignity,  nor  the  gloom  of  folitude,  nor  the  rocks 
of  Caprese,  could  fhield  him  from  himfelf.  He  lived  on  the 
rack  of  guilt,  and  his  wounded  fpirit  groaned  in  agony. 

VII.  C JE cilianus,  the  fenator,  had  taken  an  a&ive  part  in  the 
profecution  of  Meffalinus  Cotta.  For  that  offence  Tiberius  left 
him  to  the  difcretion  of  the  fathers,  who  thought  fit  to  inflidt 
the  pains  and  penalties,  which  they  had  pronounced  againft  Aru- 
feius  and  Sanquinius,  the  two  informers  againft  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius.  The  decilion  was  honourable  to  Cotta  ; a man,  it  is  true> 
of  illuftrious  birth,  but  beggared  by  his  vices,  and  for  the  pro- 
fligacy of  his  manners  univerfally  abhorred.  The  redrefs,  which 
he  now  obtained,  placed  him  on  a level  with  the  unblemifhed 
excellence  that  diftinguifhed  the  character  of  Arruntius. 

Quintus  Servants  and  Minutius  Thermus  were,  in  the  next 
place,  both  arraigned.  The  former  was  of  praetorian  rank,  and 
had  been  the  companion  of  Germanicus  in  all  his  expeditions  ; 
the  latter  was  a Roman  knight,  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendfhip 
of  Sejanus,  but  with  referve  and  moderation.  Their  misfortunes 
excited  compaflion.  Tiberius  declared  againft  them  both.  He 
called  them  the  principal  agents  in  that  dark  confpiracy,  and> 
for  proof  of  the  fadt,  defired  that  Ceftius,  a member  of  the  fenate, 
would  give  in  evidence  what  he  had  written  to  the  emperor. 

Ceftius  became  their  accufer. 

Among  the  calamities  of  that  black  period,  the  moft  trying 

3 C 2 grievance 
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grievance  was  the  degenerate  ipirit,  with  which  the  firft  men 
in  the  letiate  fubmitted  to  the  drudgery  of  common  infor- 
mers; fome  without  a blufh,  in  the  face  of  day;  and  others  by 
clandeftine  artifices.  The  contagion  was  epidemic.  Near  rela- 
tions, aliens  in  blood,  friends  and  ftrangers,  known  and  unknown, 
were,  without  diftindion,  all  involved  in  one  common  danger. 
The  fad  recently  committed,  and  the  tale  revived,  were  equally 
deftrudive.  Words  alone  were  fufficient ; whether  ipoken  in 
the  forum,  or  amidft  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  was  immaterial. 
Whatever  the  occalion  or  the  fubj eQ:  fa),  every  thing  was  a 
conftrudive  crime.  Informers  ftruggled,  as  it  were  in  a race, 
who  fhould  be  firft  to  ruin  his  man  ; fome  to  fecure  themfelves  ; 
the  greater  part  infeded  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  times. 


Minutius  and  Servacus  were  both  condemned,  but  faved  them- 
felves by  giving  evidence  againfl  others.  They  accufed  Julius 
Africanus,  a native  of  Gaul,  and  Seius  Quadratus,  of  whofe 
origin  no  account  remains.  Of  the  various  dangers  that  threat- 
ened numbers,  and  the  execution  of  others,  I am  aware  that 
no  accurate  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftorians  of  the  time. 
The  writer  funk  under  the  weight  of  his  materials,  and,,  feeling 
himlelf  opprelfed  by  the  repetition  of  tragic  events,  was  un- 
willing to  fatigue  his  readers  with  the  uniformity  of  blood  and 
horror..  It  has  happened,  however,  that,  in  the  refearches  which 
I have  made,  feveral  fads  have  come  to  light,  untouched,  it  is 
true,  by  the  pen  of  others,  yet  not  unworthy  of  being  recorded. 

VIII.  In  that  dangerous  crifis,  when  the  creatures  of  Sejanus,. 
denying  their  connedions,  were  making  from  the  wreck,  Marcus 
Terentius,  a Roman  knight,  had  the  fpirit  to  avow  his  friend-  " 
fnip  in  a fpeech  to  the  following  effed  : “ In  my  fituation, 
u confcri.pt  fathers,  I know  the  danger  of  owning  mylelf  the 

“ friend 
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“ friend  of  Sejanus  ; and  I know  that  to  difclahn  him  alto-  BOOK 
J # VI. 

“ gether  would  be  the  beft  mode  of  defence.  Be  that  as  it  1 v * 

“ may,  I am  willing  to  declare  my  fentiments.  I was  the  friend 


u of  that  minifter ; I fought  his  patronage,  and  I gloried  in  it.  * 32- 
“ I faw  him  alfociated  with  his  father  in  the  command  of  the 
“ praetorian  bands : I faw  him  afterwards,  not  only  at  the  head 
“ of  the  military  department,  but  inverted  with  the  whole  civil 
“ authority.  His  friends  and  relations  rofe  to  honours ; and  to 
“ be  in  his  good  graces,  was  a fure  road  to  the  favour  of  the 
“ prince.  On  the  other  hand,  all,  on  whom  the  minifter 
u frowned,  were  either  cruftied  by  the  weight  of  power,  or  left 
<c  to  languish  in  obfeurity.  I forbear  to  mention  names.  Speak- 
“ ing  in  my  own  defence,  I plead  the  caufe  of  all  who,  like 
il  myfelf,  were  connected  with  the  favourite,  and,  like  myfelf, 

“ were  unconfcious  of  his  laft  defigns* 

“ In  paying  court  to  Sejanus,  it  was  not  the  Vulfinian  citizen,, 

M whom  we  endeavoured  to  conciliate  ; it  was  a branch  of  the 
u Claudian  and  the  Julian  families ; it  was  the  fon-in-law  of 
u Csefar  ; it  was  his  colleague  in  the  confullhip  ; it  was  his 
“ vicegerent  in  the  adminiftration,  to  whom  our  homage  was 
“ offered.  Is  it  the  pleafure  of  the  emperor  to  raife  a favourite 
u above  his  fellow  citizens  ? It  is  not  for  us  to  eftimate  the  merit 
“ of  the  man,  nor  ours  to  weigh  the  motives  that  determine 
w the  choice.  The  fupreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prince; 

“ committed  to  him  by  the  gods  : and.fubmiffion  is  the  virtue  of 
M every  citizen.  Of  the  myfteries  of  ftate  we  fee  no  more  than 
“ what  he  is  willing  to  reveal : we  fee  who  is  raifed  to  dig- 
w nities,  and  who  has  power  to  diftribute  the  rewards  and  the 
u terrors  of  government.  That  the  rays  of  majefty  were  col- 
“ leded,  and  fell  on  Sejanus,  no  man  will  deny.  The  fenti- 
w ments  of  the  prince  are  to  us  impenetrable.  The  fecret  fprings- 
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B o p K « 0f  adlion  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  difcover ; the  attempt  were 
v f “ dangerous,  and  may  deceive  the  ablefl  flatefman. 

A.  U.  C. 

7«5- 
A.  IX 

31.  “ When  I fpeak  of  Sejanus,  confcript  fathers,  I do  not  fpeak 

“ of  the  minifler,  fallen  from  the  height  of  power,  undone,  and 
“ ruined.  I fpeak  of  Sejanus,  fixteen  years  in  the  meridian 
“ of  his  glory.  During  that  time,  a Satrius  Secundus  and  a 
“ Pomponius  commanded  our  refpedt.  And  if  his  freedmen, 
“ or  the  porter  at  his  gate,  condefcended  to  be  gracious,  we  confi- 
“ dered  it  as  the  highefl  honour.  But  to  come  to  the  point : 
“ Shall  this  be  the  defence  of  all  wrho  followed  the  fortunes  of 
“ Sejanus  ? By  no  means,  confcript  fathers  ; draw  the  line  your- 
“ felves ; let  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  con- 
“ fpirators  againfl  the  prince,  be  delivered  up  to  public  juflice ; 
“ but  let  the  offices  of  friendfhip  remain  inviolate ; and  let  the 
“ principle,  which  juftifies  the  choice  of  the  prince,  be  at  leaft  an 
“ apology  for  the  fubjedt.” 

IX.  The  firmnefs  of  this  fpeech,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  man, 
who  could  boldly  utter  what  others  only  dared  to  think,  made 
fuch  an  impreffion,  that  the  profecutors,  for  their  former  crimes 
added  to  their  prefent  malignity,  were  either  driven  into  banifh- 
ment,  or  condemned  to  death.  Tiberius  foon  after  lent  an 
accufation  againfl  Sextus  Veflilius,  of  praetorian  rank,  and  for- 
merly high  in  favour  with  Drufus,  the  emperor’s  brother.  Tibe- 
rius, for  that  reafon,  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
ranked  him  in  the  number  of  his  intimate  friends.  The  crime 
now  laid  to  his  charge  was  a fatirical  piece  againfl  Caligula,  for 
which  Veflilius,  the  real,  or  the  fuppofed  author,  was  excluded 
from  the  emperor’s  table.  In  defpair,  he  opened  a vein,  but 
with  the  trembling  hand  of  age.  The  wound  was  flight,  and 
he  tied  it  up  again,  in  order  to  try  the  effedt  of  a petition. 

Having 
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Having  received  an  obdurate  anfwer,  he  once  more  made  ufe  B ^ 0 K 

of  his  weapon,  and  bled  to  death.  v v * 

a.  u.  c. 

785. 

A.  D. 

The  next  profecution  was  intended  to  make  a fweep  of  a 3^ 
great  number  at  once.  Annius  Pollio,  Appius  Silanus,  Mamercus 
Scaurus,  and  Sabinus  Calvifius,  were  grouped  together  in  a charge 
of  violated  majefty.  Vinicianus  was  added  to  his  father  Pollio. 

They  were  all  men  of  the  firft  rank,  and  fome  of  them  inverted 
with  the  higheft  civil  honours.  The  fenate  was  ftruck  with 
terror.  Few  in  that  affembly  ftood  detached,  either  in  point 
of  friendfhip  or  alliance,  from  the  perfons  accufed.  It  happened 
that  the  evidence  of  Celfus,  a tribune  of  the  city  cohorts,  and 
one  of  the  profecutors,  acquitted  Appius  Silanus  and  Calvifius. 

The  trial  of  Pollio,  Vinicianus,  and  Scaurus,  was  put  off,  by  order 
of  Tiberius,  till  he  himfelf  fhould  think  proper  to  attend  in  per- 
fon.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  pointed  expreflions  in  his  letter 
plainly  fhewed  that  Scaurus  was  the  chief  objetrt  of  his  refent- 
ment. 

X.  Not  even  the  fofter  fex  could  find  a fhelter  from  the 
calamity  of  the  times.  Women,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  charged 
with  defigns  to  overturn  the  government ; but  natural  affe<ftion 
was  made  a crime,  and  the  parental  tear  was  treafon.  Vitia, 
the  mother  of  Fufius  Geminus,  wept  for  her  fon,  and  for  that 
offence,  in  an  advanced  age,  fhe  was  put  to  death.  Such  were 
the  horrible  proceedings  of  the  fenate.  Tiberius  in  his  ifland 
was  no  lefs  vindidlive.  By  his  order,  Vefcularius  Flaccus  and 
Julius  Marinus,  his  two  earlieft  friends,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and  ftill  adhered  to  him  in  the  file  of 
Capreae,  were  hurried  to  execution.  In  the  ruin  of  Libo,  the 
firft  had  been  the  a&ive  agent  of  the  emperor  ; and  in  the  plot, 
by  which  Sejanus  wrought  the  downfal  of  Curtins  Atticus, 
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B 0 0 K Marinus  was  the  principal  adlor.  The  public  faw,  with  plea- 
v • lure,  that  the  authors  of  deftrudtion  periffied  by  their  own  per- 

A.  U.  C.  . . 

78;-  nicious  arts. 

A.  D. 

32, 

About  this  time  Lucius  Pifo,  the  prtefedt  of  Rome  (a),  paid 
his  debt  to  nature.  He  had  lived  his  days  with  honour,  and, 
what  was  rare  in  that  black  period,  though  high  in  rank  and  au- 
thority, he  died  by  mere  decay.  A man  of  principle,  and  never, 
of  his  own  motion,  the  author  of  liarfh  or  violent  meafures ; 
he  was  able  frequently  to  prevent  or  mitigate  deftrudtive  coun- 
fels.  Pifo  the  cenfor,  as  already  mentioned,  was  his  father... 
The  fon  lived  to  the  age  of  fourfcore.  By  his  l'ervices  in  the 
wars  of  Thrace  he  obtained  triumphal  ornaments ; but  his 
trueft  triumph,  the  glory  of  his  character,  arofe  from  the  wifdom, 
with  which  he  adted  as  governor  of  Rome,  tempering,  with 
wonderful  addrefs,  the  rigour  of  an  office,  odious  on  account  of 
its  novelty,  and  rendered,  by  its  duration,  a galling  yoke  to  the 
people. 

XI.  The  origin  of  this  inftitution  may  be  traced  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome.  While  the  monarchy  continued,  and  afterwards 
under  the  confular  government,  that  the  city  might  not  be  left, 
during  the  ablence  of  the  king  or  confuls,  in  a ftate  of  anarchy, 
a civil  magiftrate  was  inverted  with  the  whole  executive  autho- 
rity. By  Romulus,  we  are  told,  Romulius  Denter  was  ap- 
pointed ; Numa  Marcius,  by  Tulius  Hoftilius  ; and  Spurius  Lu- 
cretius (a),  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  That  precedent  was  followed 
by  the  confuls  ; and,  even  at  this  day,  we  find  an  image  of  the 
curtom  in  the  temporary  magiftrate,  who,  during  the  Latin 
teftivals,  difeharges  the  functions  of  the  conful.  In  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  Auguftus  delegated  the  fupreme  authority,  both  at 
Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  to  Gilnius  Maecenas,  a Roman 
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knight.  When  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  made  him  matter  of  the  B °v^>  K 

empire,  finding  an  unwieldy  government  on  his  hands,  and  a v > 

flow  and  feeble  remedy  from  the  laws,  he  cliofe  a perfon  of 
confular  rank,  to  reftrain,  by  fpeedy  juttice,  the  flaves  within  3*. 
due  bounds,  and  to  controul  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the  citizens, 
ever  turbulent,  and,  if  not  overawed,  prone  to  innovation.  The 
firft  that  rofe  to  this  important  poft  was  Mettala  Corvinus,  who 
found  himfelf  unequal  to  the  talk,  and  refigned  in  a few  days. 

Taurus  Statilius  fucceeded,  and,  notwithftanding  his  advanced 
age,  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour  and  ability.  Lucius  Pifo 
was  the  next  in  office.  During  a feries  of  twenty  years,  he 
difcharged  the  duties  of  that  difficult  ftation  with  fiich  an  even 
tenor,  and  fuch  conftant  dignity,  that,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate, 
he  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral. 

XII.  A report  relating  to  a book  of  the  Sybils  (a)  was 
prefented  to  the  fenate  by  Quin£tilianus,  a tribune  of  the  people. 

Caninius  Gallus,  who  was  of  the  college  of  fifteen,  confidered 
this  book  as  the  undoubted  compofition  of  the  Cumsean  pro- 
phetefs  ; and,  as  fuch,  defired  that,  by  a decree,  it  might  be  enrolled 
in  the  proper  archives.  The  queftion  was  put,  and  carried  (b) 
without  oppofition.  Tiberius,  by  letter,  condemned  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  youth  of  QuinCfilianus,  he  admitted,  might 
be  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  ancient  cuftoms  ; but  he 
obferved,  and  not  without  afperity,  that  it  ill  became  a man  like 
Gallus,  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  laws  and  religious  ceremonies, 
to  adopt  the  performance  of  an  uncertain  author,  without  having 
firft  obtained  the  fanction  of  the  quindecemviral  college,  and, 
without  fo  much  as  reading  it,  as  had  been  the  practice,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  pontiffs.  Bcfides  this,  the  vote  was  patted  by 
furprife  in  a thin  meeting  of  the  fenate.  He  added  further, 
that  fince  the  world  abounded  with  fpurious  productions,  falfely 
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B 0 0 X afcribed  to  the  venerable  name  of  the  ancient  Sybil,  it  had  been 
' the  wifdom  of  Auguftus  (c)  to  fix  a ftated  day,  on  or  before 
a7?v  which  all  papers  of  the  kind  were  to  be  depofited  with  the 
3^  prsetors,  and  none,  after  the  limited  time,  to  remain  in  private 
hands.  For  this  regulation  there  was  an  ancient  precedent. 
After  the  focial  war,  when  the  Capitol  was  deftroyed  by  fire, 
diligent  fearch  was  made  at  Samos,  at  Ilium,  at  Erythrte,  in 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  all  the  Roman  colonies,  in  order  to  colled! 
the  Sybilline  verfes,  whether  the  production  of  a fingle  pro- 
phetefs,  or  of  a greater  number ; and  the  facerdotal  order  had  di- 
redlions,  as  far  as  human  fagacity  could  diftinguifh,  to  feparate  the- 
fidtitious  from  the  genuine  compohtion.  In  confequence  of  this 
letter,  the  book  in  queftion  was  referred  to  the  college  of  fifteen,, 
called  the  Quindecemviri. 

XIII.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  the  diftrefs,  occafioncd  by 
a dearth  of  corn,  well  nigh  excited  a popular  infurredtion.  For 
feveral  days  the  clamour  in  the  theatre  was  outrageous  beyond 
all  former  example.  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  fenate,  and,  in  terms 
of  keen  reproach,  cenfured  the  inadlivity  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
fuftered  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  populace  to  rage  without 
eontroul  ; he  ftated  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  annually  by 
his  orders,  and  the  provinces  from  which  he  drew  his  fupplies, 
far  exceeding  the  importation  formerly  made  by  Auguftus.  To 
rcftor’e  the  public  tranquillity,  the  fenate  palled  a decree  in  the 
ftyle  and  fpirit  of  the  old  republic.  The  eonfuls  followed  it 
with  an  edict  of  equal  rigour.  The  emperor  took  no  part  in 
the  bufinefs ; but  his  filence  gained  him  no  popularity : he 

flattered  himfelf  with  hopes  that  it  would  pafs  for  the  moderation 
of  a republican  prince ; but  it  wras  deemed  the  fullen  pride  of 
a tyrant. 
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XIV.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  three  Roman  knights, 
by  name,  Geminius,  Celfus,  and  Pompeius,  were  charged  with 
a confpiracy,  and  condemned  to  fuffer.  Geminius  had  been  a 
man  of  pleafure,  and  great  prodigality.  His  tafte  for  expence 
and  luxury  recommended  him  to  the  friendfliip  ofSejanus,  but  a 
friendfhip  merely  convivial,  leading  to  no  ferious  connexion. 
Junius  Celfus,  at  that  time  one  of  the  tribunes,  as  he  lay  fettered 
in  prifon,  contrived  to  lengthen  out  his  chain,  fo  as  to  wind  it 
round  his  neck,  and  ftrangle  himfelf. 

About  the  fame  time,  Rubrius  Fabatus,  who  had  fled  from 
the  city,  with  intent  to  feek  among  the  Parthians  a refuge  from 
the  difafters  of  the  time,  was  apprehended,  by  a centurion,  near 
the  freights  of  Sicily,  and  brought  back  to  Rome.  Being  quef- 
tioned,  he  was  not  able,  with  any  colour  of  probability,  to  ac- 
count for  his  fudden  departure  on  fo  long  a journey.  He  efcaped, 
however,  though  not  by  an  aft  of  clemency.  Pie  continued  to 
live  in  fafety,  not  pardoned,  but  forgotten. 

XV.  Servius  Galba  and  Lucius  Sylla  were  the  next  con- 
iuls.  Tiberius  faw  his  (a)  grand-daughters  in  the  feafon  of  life, 
that  made  it  proper  to  difpofe  of  them  in  marriage.  On  that  fub- 
jeft  he  had  deliberated  for  fome  time.  His  choice,  at  length, 
fixed  on  Lucius  Caffius  and  Marcus  Vinicius.  Vinicius  was 
born  at  a finall  municipal  town,  known  by  the  name  of  Gales. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  of  confular  rank;  but  the  family, 
before  their  time,  never  rofe  higher  than  the  equeftrian  order. 
Their  defcendant  united  to  his  amiable  manners  a vein  of  pleaf- 
ing  eloquence.  Caffius  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a plebeian,  but 
refpefled  family.  He  was  educated  under  the  ftrift  tuition  of 
his  father,  but  fucceeded  more  through/'happinefs  than  care  and 
induftry.  To  thefe  two  the  daughters  of  Germanicus  were  given 
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B O O K jn  marriage ; Drufilla  to  Caflius,  and  Julia  to  Vinicius.  Tibc- 
t ■>  rius,  in  his  letters  to  the  fenate,  made  honourable  mention  of  the 

-786.  ' young  men,  but  in  a ftyle  of  referve.  He  touched  on  his  long 

33, ' abfence  from  the  capital,  and,  after  glofling  it  over  with  vague 

and  frivolous  reafons,  talked  in  a more  ferious  tone  of  the  weight 
of  government,  and  the  animofities  which  he  was  obliged  to 
encounter.  He  defired  that  Macro,  prtefeCf  of  the  prastorian 
guards,  with  a fmall  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  might 
have  directions  to  guard  his  perfon,  as  often  as  he  fhould  attend 
the  fenate.  A decree  was  pafled  in  the  ampleft  form,  according 
to  his  defire,  without  limitation  of  rank  or  number.  Tiberius, 
notwitliftanding,  never  appeared  in  the  aflembly  of  the  fathers, 
nor  even  entered  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  made  feigned  approaches, 
hill  retreating  through  devious  roads,  fufpeCting  the  people,  and 
flying  from  his  country. 

XVI.  The  practice  of  ufury  was  a grievance  that  diftrefled 
the  whole  community.  Againft  fuch  as  fought  to  increafe  their 
wealth  by  placing  out  money  (a)  at  exorbitant  intereft,  aCtions 
were  commenced.  The  money-lenders  were  accufed  under  a law 
enaCted  by  Julius  Csefar,  whereby  the  terms  of  lending  on  land- 
fecurity,  throughout  Italy,  were  defined  and  fettled  ; a wife  and 
falutary  law,  but  fallen  into  difufe,  the  public  good,  as  is  too^ 
often  the  cafe,  giving  way  to  private  advantage.  Ufury,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  was  an  early  canker  of  the  commonwealth,  the  fre- 
quent caufe  of  tumult  and  fedition.  Laws  were  made  to  reprefs 
the  mifchief,  while  yet  the  manners  were  pure  and  uncorrupted. 
In  the  firft  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  intereft  of  money  was  arbi- 
trary, depending  on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  opulent ; but,  by 
a law  of  the  twelve  tables,  it  was  reduced  to  one  for  the  hundred. 
More  was  declared  illegal.  In  procefs  of  time  a new  regulation, 
propofed  by  the  tribunes,  lowered  it  to  one  half ; and,  finally,  it 
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was  abolished  altogether.  It  began  however  to  revive,  and,  to 
fupprefs  its  growth,  new  fan&ions  were  eflabliffied  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  people  : but  fraud  found  new  expedients,  often  check- 
ed, and  as  often  re-appearing  in  different  fhapes.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  at  the  point  of  time  now  in  queflion,  the  complaint 
was  brought  before  Gracchus  the  praetor,  who  was  empowered, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  hear  and  determine.  That  magiflrate, 
however,  feeing  numbers  involved  in  the  queflion,  fubmitted  the 
whole  to  the  confideration  of  the  fenate.  In  that  order  few  were 
exempt  from  the  general  vice.  Alarmed  for  themfelves,  and  wiffi- 
ing  to  obtain  a general  immunity,  the  fathers  referred  the  bufmefs 
to  the  emperor.  Tiberius  complied  with  their  requeft.  A year 
and  fix  months  were  granted,  that  men,  in  that  time,  might  adjufl 
and  fettle  their  accounts,  according  to  law. 
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XVII.  The  want  of  current  money  brought  on  a new  fcene 
of  diflrefs.  Creditors  preffied  to  have  their  accounts  balanced, 
and  judgment  was  figned  againfl  fuch  as  flood  indebted.  Their 
effed:s  were  fold,  and  all  the  fpecie  was  either  carried  to  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  or  fwallowed  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  prince.  To 
alleviate  this  inconvenience,  the  fenate  ordered,  by  a decree,  that 
two  thirds  of  each  man's  debt  fhould  be  fecured  on  lands  in  Italy. 
But  flill  the  creditors  claimed  the  whole  of  their  demand,  and  the 
debtor,  by  confequence,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He 
wiffied  to  fave  his  honour ; the  neceffity  preffed  ; meetings  were 
held,  fupplications  were  tried,  but  the  law  took  its  courle.  The 
tribunal  of  the  prsetor  refounded  with  complaints,  and  noife,  and 
lamentations.  The  project  of  obliging  the  debtor  to  fell  his 
lands,  and  the  creditors  to  purchafe,  inflead  of  healing  the  mif- 
chief,  made  it  worfe.  The  ufurers  lay  in  wait  to  buy  at  a re- 
duced price,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  hoarded  up  their  money.  The 
value  of  lands  funk  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eflates  on  fale, 
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B 0 0 K and  the  debtor  was  left  without  refource.  Whole  families  were 
i- — N > ruined  ; their  credit  was  deftroyed,  and  every  profpedt  vaniflied. 

‘ '786.  Tiberius  interpofed  with  feafonable  relief.  He  opened  a fund  of 

33;  one  hundred  thoufand  great  fefterces,  as  a public  Ipan  for  three 

years,  free  from  intereft,  on  condition  that  the  borrower,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Hate,  fhould  mortgage  lands  of  double  the  value. 
By  this  falutary  aid  public  credit  was  revived.  The  money, 
which  had  lain  in  private  hands,  began  to  circulate ; and  the 
order  of  the  fenate,  directing  the  fale  of  land-property,  fell  into 
difufe.  Like  moll  plans  of  reformation,  it  was  embraced  at  firft 
with  ardour  3 but  the  novelty  ceafed,  and  the  fcheme  ended  in 
nothing. 

O 


XVIII.  The  rage  of  profecutions,  from  which  Rome  had  an 
interval  of  reft,  broke  out  again  with  collected  fury.  The  firft 
that  fuffered  was  Confidius  Proculus,  on  a charge  of  violated 
majefty.  On  his  birth-day,  while  he  was  celebrating  that  annual 
feftival,  he  was  feized,  in  the  moment  of  joy,  and  conducted  to 
the  fenate-houfe,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hurried 
away  to  execution.  His  lifter,  Sancia,  was  interdifled  from  lire 
and  water.  The  profecutor,  who  appeared  again!!  her,  was 
Quintus  Pomponius,  a fierce  and  turbulent  fpirit.  To  curry  fa- 
vour with  the  prince,  and  thereby  fave  his  brother,  Pomponius 
Secundus,  was  the  pretence  with  which  this  man  endeavoured  to 
palliate  his  iniquity.  The  fenate  proceeded  next  again!!  Pompeia 
Macrina.  She  was  condemned  to  banilhment.  Her  hufband, 
Argolicus,  and  Laco,  her  father-in-law,  both  of  diftinguifhed 
rank  in  Achaia,  had,  before  this  time,  fallen  victims  to  the  cruelty 
of  Tiberius.  Macrina’ s father,  an  ijluftrious  Roman  knight,  and 

her  brother,  who  was  of  praetorian  rank,  to  avoid  a fimilar  fen- 
tence,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The  crime  alleged  again!!  them, 
was,  that  their  anceftor,  Theophanes  of  Mitylene,  had  been  the 

con  ft- 
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confidential  friend  of  Pompey  the  Great;  and  that  divine  honours  h 0 0 k 

were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Theophanes  by  the  flattering  genius  *■ , > 

of  the  Greek  nation.  7S6. 

A.  D. 

33. 

XIX.  Sextus  Marius,  who  held  the  largeft  pofleffions  in 
Spain,  was  the  next  vidtim.  Inceft  with  his  own  daughter  was 
the  imputed  crime  : he  was  precipitated  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

That  the  avarice  of  Tiberius  was  the  motive  for  this  adt  of  vio- 
lence, was  feen  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a doubt,  when  the  gold 
mines  of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  which  were  forfeited  to  the 
public,  were  known  to  be  feized  by  the  emperor  for  his  own  ufe. 

He  was  now  fo  far  plunged  in  blood,  that  executions  ferved  only 
to  whet  his  cruelty.  At  one  blow,  he  ordered  all,  who  were 
detained  in  prifon  for  their  fuppofed  connection  with  Sejanus,  to 
be  put  to  inftant  death.  A dreadful  carnage  followed  : neither 
fex  nor  age  was  fpared  ; the  noble  and  ignoble  periffied  without 
diftindtion ; dead  bodies  in  mangled  heaps,  or  lcattered  up  and 
down,  prefen  ted  a tragic  fpedtacle.  Neither  friend,  nor  relation, 
dared  to  approach  ; none  were  permitted  to  footh  the  pangs  of 
death,  to  weep  over  the  deceafed,  or  to  bid  the  laft  farewel. 

Guards  were  ftationed  to  watch  the  looks  of  afflidted  friends, 
and  to  catch  intelligence  from  their  team,  till,  at  length,  the  putrid 
bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  to  drive  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Some  were  carried  away  by  the  current  ; 
others  were  thrown  on  fhore  : but  to  burn  or  bury  them  was 
allowed  to  no  man.  All  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  the  laft 
office  of  humanity  was  fupprefled.  Cruelty  went  on  increafing, 

.and  every  fentiment  of  the  heart  was  fmothered  in  filence. 

XX.  About  this  time,  Caligula,  who  paid  clofe  attendance 
on  his  grandfather  in  the  ifle  of  Caprese,  was  married  to  Clau- 
dia (a),  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Silanus.  This  young  prince  had 
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B °v?  K the  art  t0  concea^  under  a veil  °f  modefty,  the  moll  deteftable  of 

• v > human  characters.  Neither  the  condemnation  of  his  mother,  nor 

" '786.  * the  banifhment  of  his  brother,  could  extort  from  him  one  word  of 

A.  D 

33.  ’ compaflion.  He  lludied  the  humours  of  Tiberius  ; he  watched 
. the  whim  of  the  day,  and  let  his  features  accordingly,  in  drefs 
and  language  the  mimic  of  his  grandfather.  Hence  the  fhrewd 
remark  of  Paffienus,  the  famous  orator : “ There  never  was  a 
“ better  Have,  nor  a more  deteftable  mailer.”  A prophetic  ex- 
preffion,  that  fell  from  Tiberius  concerning  Galba,  who  was  this 
year  in  the  office  of  conful,  may  not  unaptly  be  inferted  in  this  place. 
Having  called  him  to  an  audience,  in  order  to  penetrate  his  in- 
moft  thoughts,  he  tried  him  on  various  topics,  and,  at  length, 
told  him  in  Greek,  “ You  too,  Galba,  at  a future  day,  will  have 
“ a tafte  of  fovereign  power alluding  to  his  elevation  late  in  life, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  his  reign.  To  look  into  the  feeds  of  time  was 
the  early  ftudy  of  Tiberius.  In  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  judicial  aftro- 
logy  was  his  favourite  purfuit.  In  the  acquifition  of  that  fcience, 
he  there  employed  his  leifure,  under  Thrafullus,  whofe  abilities 
he  tried  in  the  following  manner. 

XXI.  Whenever  he  chofe  to  confult  an  aftrologer,  he  retired 
with  him  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  attended  by  a fingle  freedman, 
fele&ed  for  the  purpofe,  illiterate,  but  of  great  bodily  ftrength. 
This  man  conducted  the  foothfayer,  whofe  talents  were  to  be 
tried,  along  the  ridge  of  the  cliff,  on  which  the  manfion  flood ; 
and  as  he  returned,  if  the  emperor  fufpeCted  fraud,  or  vain  affec- 
tation of  knowledge,  he  threw  the  impoftor  headlong  into  the  fea. 
Tiberius  was,  by  thefe  means,  left  at  eafe,  and  no  witnefs  fur- 
vived  to  tell  the  ftory.  Thrafullus  was  put  to  the  fame  teft. 
Being  led  along  the  precipice,  he  anfwered  a number  of  queftions; 
and  not  only  promifed  imperial  fplendor  to  Tiberius,  but  opened 
a fcene  of  future  events,  in  a manner  that  filled  his  imagination 
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tfAth  aftonifhment.  Tiberius  defired  to  know,  “ whether  he  BOOK 

VI. 

u had  caft  his  own  nativity  ? Could  he  forefee  what  was  to  hap-  ' v * * 

* A.  U.  C. 

w pen  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  ? nay,  on  that  very  day  ?”  Thra-  786. 

fullus  confulted  the  pofttion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  afpeCt  of  the  jj. 

planets : he  was  ftruck  with  fear ; he  pauled ; he  hefitated  ; he 
funk  into  profound  meditation  ; terror  and  amazement  fhook  his 
frame,  breaking  filence  at  .laft,  u I perceive,”  he  faid,  “ the 
“ crifis  of  my  fate ; this  very  moment  may  be  my  laft.”  Tibe- 
rius clafped  him  in  his  arms,  congratulating  him  both  on  his 
knowledge,  and  his  efcape  from  danger.  From  that  moment,  he 
confidered  the  predictions  of  Thrafullus  as  the  oracles  of  truth, 
and  the  aftrologer  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  prince’s  con- 
fidential friends. 

XXII.  When  I refledt  on  this  faCt,  and  others  of  a fimilar 
nature,  I find  my  judgment  fo  much  on  the  balance,  that,  whe- 
ther human  affairs  are  governed  (a)  by  fate  and  immutable  necef- 
fity,  or  left  to  the  wild  rotation  of  chance,  I am  not  able  to  decide. 

Among  the  philofopliers  of  antiquity,  and  the  followers  of  their 
different  feCts  among  the  moderns,  two  oppofite  opinions  have 
prevailed.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  one  party,  “ in  all  that 
“ relates  to  man,  his  formation,  his  progrefs,  and  his  end,  the 
“ gods  have  no  concern  ; and,  by  confequence,  calamity  is  often 
“ the  good  man’s  portion,  while  vice  enjoys  the  pleafures  and  ad- 
<f  vantages  of  the  world.”  In  oppofition  to  this  hypothefis,  ano- 
ther fchool  maintains,  “ that  the  immutable  law  of  fate  is  per- 
“ feCtly  confident  with  the  events  of  the  moral  world ; that 
“ law,  they  tell  us,  does  not  depend  on  the  courfe  of  wandering 
“ planets,  but  is  fixed  in  the  firft  principles  of  things,  fupported 

and  preferved  by  a chain  of  natural  caufes.  Man,  notwith- 
“ ftanding,  is  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  fphere  of  aCtion  9 but 
4{  the  choice  once  made,  the  confequences  follow  in  a regular 
Vol.  L 3 E “ courfe.. 
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B °Y^  K M courfe>  fixed,  certain,  and  inevitable.”  By  this  fed:  we  are 

v„  j further  taught,  “ that  good  and  evil  are  not  always  what  vulgar 

A’786.  “ error  has  fo  defined;  on  the  contrary,  many,  whom  we  fee 

33. ' “ ftruggling  with  adverfity,  are  yet  perfectly  happy  ; while  others, 

“ in  all  the  pride  and  affluence  of  fortune,  are  truly  wretched* 
“ The  former,  by  their  fortitude,  tower  above  the  ills  of  life  ; and 
st  the  latter,  by  their  indifcretion,  poifon  their  own  felicity.” 

Sublime  as  this  theory  may  be,  there  is  Hill  a third  opinion, 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  human  mind,  and  cannot  be  eradicated. 
According  to  this  dodtrine,  the  colour  of  our  lives  is  fixed  in 
the  firft  moment  of  our  exiftence;  and,  though  what  is  foretold, 
and  the  events  that  follow,  may  often  vary,  the  fallacy  is  not  tO' 
be  imputed  to  the  art  itfelf,  but  to  the  vanity  of  pretenders  to  a 
fcience,  refpedted  by  antiquity,  and  in  modern  times  eftabiifhed 
by  undoubted  proof.  In  fadt,  the  reign  of  Nero  was  foretold  by 
the  fon  of  this  very  Thrafullus : but  this,  to  avoid  a long  digrefiion, 
fhall  be  referred  for  its  proper  place  (b). 

XXIII.  During  the  fame  confulfhip,  the  death  of  Afinius 
Gallus  ( a)  became  publicly  known.  That  he  died  by  famine, 
no  man  doubted  ; but  whether  through  compulfion,  or  wilful- 
abftinence,  is  uncertain.  Application  was  made  for  leave  to  per- 
form his  funeral  obfequies  ; nor  did  Tiberius  blulh  to  grant  as  a 
favour,  what  was  the  common  right  of  man.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  a criminal,  before  he  could  be  convidled  in  his 
prefence,  had  efcaped  the  hand  of  juftice ; as  if  in  three  years, 
fince  the  charge  was  laid,  there  was  not  fufficient  time  to  pro- 
ceed againfl  a man  of  confular  rank,  and  the  father  of  confuls. 

The  death  ofDrufus  (b)  followed.  By  order  of  Tiberius  he 
was  to  be  ftarved  to  death.  By  chewing  the  weeds  that  lerved 
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for  his  bed,  the  unhappy  prince  lingered  nine  days  in  mifery.  At  ^ Op  K 

the  time  when  Macro  received  his  orders  to  aft:  with  vigour  ' v ' 

. a.  v.  c. 

againft  Sejanus,  Tiberius,  as  fome  writers  aflert,  gave  direftions,  786. 
if  that  defperate  minifter  had  recourfe  to  arms,  that  Drufus,  then  33- 
confined  in  the  palace,  fhould  be  produced  to  the  people,  and 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  confequence  of  this  report,  an  opinion 
prevailed,  that  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  being  reconciled 
to  his  grandfon  and  his  daughter-in-law.  But  to  relent  was  not 
in  the  temper  of  Tiberius  : he  was  fuppofed  to  be  mercifully  in- 
clined, and  he  chofe  rather  to  difplay  his  cruelty. 

XXIV.  The  death  of  Drufus  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
vengeance  of  Tiberius.  He  perfecuted  the  memory  of  the  prince 
with  unextinguiihed  hatred  ; he  imputed  to  him  unnatural  paf- 
fions,  and  reprefented  him  as  a perfon,  who  had  not  only  loft 
all  family  aifeftion,  but,  being  poftefled  of  an  afpiring  genius, 
was  aftually  employed  in  concerting  meafures  to  overturn  the 
government.  He  ordered  a day-book  to  be  read  before  the  fa- 
thers, in  which  the  words  and  aftions  of  Drufus  were  carefully 
recorded.  In  the  annals  of  hiftory  is  there  any  thing  to  match 
this  black,  this  horrible  inquifition  ? For  a length  of  time  fpies  of 
ftate  were  appointed  to  keep  a regifter  of  words,  to  interpret  looks, 
and  note  the  groans  that  ifiued  from  the  heart.  That  the  grand- 
father could  countenance  a plot  fo  black  and  deteftable ; that  he 
could  liften  to  the  whifpered  tale  ; read  a clandeftine  journal,  and 
not  only  read  it  in  fecret,  but  produce  it  in  the  face  of  day,  ap- 
pears too  atrocious  to  be  believed,  if  the  faft  were  not  authenti- 
cated by  the  letters  of  Aftius  the  centurion,  and  Didymus  the 
freedman.  In  the  narrative  left  by  thofe  men,  we  find  the  names 
of  the  Haves  employed  about  the  prince’s  perfon.  One  ftruck 
him,  as  he  came  forth  from  his  chamber ; another  overpowered 
hum  with  terror  and  difmay. 
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The  centurion,  as  if  brutality  were  a merit,  boafts  of  his  favage 
expreffions.  He  relates  the  words  of  the  prince,  in  the  Lift  ebb 
of  life,  fpoken  againft  Tiberius,  at  ftrft,  perhaps,  in  a feigned  deli- 
rium, but,  when  his  end  drew  near,  in  a tone  of  folemn  impre- 
cation, imploring  the  gods,  that  he,  who  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  daughter-in-law ; who  murdered  his  nephew ; 
who  deftroyed  his  grand-children,  and  in  his  own  family  laid  a 
fcene  of  daughter,  might  not  efcape  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
crimes.  “ Referve  him,”  he  faid,  “ referve  him,, gods  ! for  your 
“ own  juft  vengeance  : let  him  fall  a terrible  example  to  the  pre^- 
“ fent  age,  and  to  all  pofterity.”  The  fathers,  affecting  to  {hud— 
der  at  imprecations  fo  eager  and  emphatic,  interrupted  the  read- 
ing ; but  they  felt  the  impreflion  at  their  hearts.  With  horror  and 
aftoniftiment  they  beheld  a tyrant,  who,  with  clofe  hypocrify,  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  crimes,  but  was  now  fo  hardened,  that, 
without  fhame  or  remorfe,  he  could  throw  open  prifon-walls, 
and  ihew  his  grandfon  under  the  centurion’s  lafh,  expofed  to 
common  ruffians,  and,  in  the  agony  of  famine,  begging  a wretch- 
ed pittance  to  fupport  expiring  nature,  but  begging  it  in  vain. 


XXV.  The  grief  occafioned  by  the  melancholy  death  of  Dm- 
fus  had  not  fubfided,  when  the  public  (a)  received  another  fhock 
from  the  tragic  end  of  Agrippina.  The  fall  of  Sejanus  afforded 
a gleam  of  hope,  which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  helped  to  fupport 
her  fpirits  for  fome  time  : but  when  the  faw  no  alteration  of  mea- 
fures,  worn  out  and  tired  of  life,  fhe  refolved  to  clofe  the  fcene. 
Her  death  was  faid  to  be  voluntary  ; but  if  it  be  true,  that  all  nou- 
rifhment  was  withheld  from  her,  it  is  evident  that  an  artful  tale 
was  fabricated,  to  give  the  appearance  of  filicide  to  a cruel  and 
barbarous  murder.  Even  after  her  deceafe,  Tiberius  continued 
ftill  implacable.  He  loaded  her  memory  with  the  fouleft  impu- 
tations he  charged  her  with  incontinence  j he  pronounced  Afi- 
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nius  Gallusher  adulterer;  and  when  fhe  loft  her  paramour,  life,  B ® ° K 
he  faid,  was  no  longer  worth  her  care.  But  the  character  of  ' v • 

A.  U.  C, 

Agrippina  was  invulnerable.  It  is  true,  that  a mind  like  hers  ’786. 

could  not  brook  an  equal.  Ambition  was  her  ruling  paftion  ; and  33- 
in  her  views  of  grandeur  the  foft  defires  of  her  fex  were  loft. 

Tiberius  added,  as  a circumftance  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that 
fhe  died  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  day  that  freed  the  world  from 
Sejanus  two  years  before.  That  fire  was  not  ftrangled,  and 
thrown  into  the  common  charnel-houfe,  he  thought  fit  to  cele- 
brate as  an  a£l  of  clemency.  The  fenate  thanked  him  for  that 
tender  indulgence,  and  ordained,  by  a decree,  that  the  fifteenth 
before  the  calends  of  November  (the  day  on  which  Sejanus  and 
Agrippina  both  expired)  fhould  be  obferved  as  a folemn  feftival,, 
with  annual  offerings  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 

XXVI.  Soon  after  thefe  tranfadions,  Cocceius  Nerva 
the  conftant  companion  of  the  prince,  a man  diftinguifhed  by  his 
knowledge  of  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  pofteffing  a fplendid 
fortune,  and  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  health,  grew  weary  of  life,  and 
formed  a refolution  to  lay  the  burthen  down.  Tiberius,  on  the 
firft  intelligence,  paid  him  a vifit ; he  entered  into  clofe  conver- 
fation;  he  defired  to  know  his  motives;  he  expoftulated,  tried 
the  force  of  entreaty,  and  declared,  without  referve,  that  if  a man, 
fo  high  in  favour,  without  any  apparent  reafon,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  it  would  be  a ftab  to  the  emperor’s  peace  of  mind,  and  a 
ftain  indelible  to  his  reputation.  Nerva  declined  the  fubje<ft.  He 
perfifted  in  wilful  abftinence,  and  fhortly  after  clofed  his  days. 

From  thofe  who  beft  knew  his  character  and  way  of  thinking, 
we  learn  the  reafons  of  his  conduct.  He  faw  the  cloud  that  was 
ready  to  burft  on  the  commonwealth,  and  ftruck,  at  once,  with 
fear  and  indignation,  he  refolved,  while  yet  his  honour  was  un- 
blemifhed,  to  efcape  with  glory  from  the  horrors  of  the  time. 

Extras 
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B 0 0 K Extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  the  death  of  Agrippina  drew  after 

v v > it  the  ruin  of  Plancina.  She  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Cneius 

" 736.  ’ Pifo.  The  reader  will  remember  the  lavage  joy,  with  which  ihe 
33.  * heard  of  the  death  of  Germanicus.  When  her  hufband  perifhed, 
the  influence  of  Livia,  and,  ftill  more,  the  enmity  of  Agrippina, 
Screened  her  from  the  punifhment  due  to  her  crimes.  But  court- 
favour  and  private  animofity  were  at  an  end,  andjuftice  took  its 
courfe.  The  charge  againft  her  was  founded  on  fads  of  public 
notoriety.  In  defpair  lhe  laid  violent  hands  on  herlelf,  and  fullered, 
at  laft,  the  flow,  but  juft  reward  of  a flagitious  life.  . 

XXVII.  Amidst  the  tragic  events  that  covered  the  city  of 
Rome  with  one  general  face  of  mourning,  a new  caufe  of  difcon- 
tent  arofe  from  the  marriage  of  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Drufus  (a 
and  lately  the  wife  of  Nero)  with  Rubellius  Blandus,  whofe 
grandfather,  a native  of  Tibur,  and  never  of  higher  diftindion 
than  the  equeftrian  rank,  was  frefli  in  the  memory  of  men  ftill 
living.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  funeral  of  fElius  Lamia 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  honours  of  the  cenforian  order.  He 
had  been  for  florae  time  the  nominal  governor  of  Syria,  and  hav- 
ing refigned  that  imaginary  title,  was  made  prtefed  of  Rome. 
Illuftriou-s  by  his  birth,  he  lived  to  a vigorous  old  age  ; and,  not 
being  buffered  to  proceed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  he  derived  from 
that  very  reftraint  additional  dignity  (b). 

The  death  of  Pomponius  Flaccus  (c),  proprietor  of  Syria,  which 
happened  foon  after  the  deceafe  of  Lamia,  produced  a letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  fenate,  remonftrating,  that  officers  of  rank,  who 
by  their  talents  were  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  declined  the 
lervice ; and,  by  confequence,  the  emperor  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  requefting,  that  the  fathers  would  ufe  their  influence, 
to  induce  men  of  eonfular  rank  to  undertake  the  office.  He  for- 
got, 
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got,  however,  that,  ten  years  before,  Arruntius  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Spain,  but,  during  that  whole  time,  never  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  city. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  died  Manius  Lepidus  ( d ),  whofe  wif- 
dom  and  moderation  have  been  already  mentioned.  To  fay  any  thing 
of  the  nobility  of  his  birth  were  fuperfluous,  fince  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  houfe  of  the  iEmilii,  from  whom  he  derived  his  pedigree, 
produced  a race  of  eminent  citizens.  If  any  of  the  family  dege- 
nerated from  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  they  continued,  not- 
withftanding,  to  fupport  the  fpiendour  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious 
race. 

XXVIIT.  Pa  ulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitellius  (a)  fucceeded  A-  LT-  c* 

1 v 787. 

to  the  confullhip.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year,  the  miraculous 
bird,  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  phoenix  (b)y 
after  difappearing  for  a feries  of  ages,  revifited  ./Egypt.  A pheno- 
menon fo  very  extraordinary  could  not  fail  to  produce  abundance 
of  curious  fpeculation.  The  learning  of  /Egypt  was  difplayed, 
and  Greece  exhaufted  her  ingenuity.  The  fads,  about  which 
there  feems  to  be  a concurrence  of  opinions,  with  other  circum- 
flances,  in  their  nature  doubtful,  yet  worthy  of  notice,  will  not 
be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

That  the  phoenix  is  facred  to  the  fun,  and  differs  from  the  reft 
of  the  feathered  fpecies,  in  the  form  of  its  head,  and  the  tindure 
of  its  plumage,  are  points  fettled  by  the  naturalifts.  Of  its  longe- 
vity, the  accounts  are  various.  The  common  perfuafion  is,  that 
it  lives  five  hundred  years,  though  by  fome  writers  the  date  is 
extended  to  fourteen  hundred  and  fixty-one.  The  feveral  teras, 
when  the  phoenix  has  been  feen,  are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  firft, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  (c);  the  fecond,  in  that  of 
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B o 0 K Atnafis ; and  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the  Ma- 

v • cedonian  race,  was  feated  on  the  throne  of  ./Egypt,  another  phce- 

A 7S7.  ' nix  directed  its  flight  towards  Heliopolis,  attended  by  a groupe 
34. ' of  various  birds,  all  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and  gazing  with 
wonder  at  fo  beautiful  an  appearance.  For  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
count, we  do  not  prefume  to  anfwer.  The  fads  lie  too  remote, 
and,  covered,  as  they  are,  with  the  mills  of  antiquity,  all  further 
argument  is  fulpended. 

From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the  intermediate  fpace 
is  not  quite  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  From  that  circumftance 
it  has  been  inferred  by  many  that  the  lall  phoenix  was  neither  of 
the  genuine  kind,  nor  came  from  the  woods  of  Arabia.  The 
inllindive  qualities  of  the  fpecies  were  not  obferved  to  dired  its 
motions.  It  is  the  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true  phoenix,  when 
its  courfe  of  years  is  finifhed,  and  the  approach  of  death  is  felt, 
to  build  a neft  in  its  native  clime,  and  there  depofit  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  from  which  a new  progeny  arifes.  The  firll  care 
of  the  young  bird,  as  foon  as  fledged,  and  able  to  trull  to  its 
wings,  is  to  perform  the  obfequies  of  his  father.  But  this  duty 
is  not  undertaken  rafhly.  He  collects  a quantity  of  myrrh,  and, 
to  try  his  (Irength,  makes  frequent  excurfions  with  a load  on  his 
back.  When  he  has  made  his  experiment  through  a long  trad: 
of  air,  and  gains  fufficient  confidence  in  his  own  vigour,  he 
takes  up  the  body  of  his  father,  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of 
the  fun,  where  he  leaves  it  to  be  confumed  in  flames  of  fragrance. 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  bird.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
a mixture  of  fable ; but  that  the  phoenix,  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
pears in  ./Egypt,  feems  to  be  a fad  fufficiently  afcertained. 

XXIX.  Rome  continued  to  llream  with  the  blood  of  eminent 
citizens.  Pomponius  Labeo,  who  had  been,  as  already  mentioned, 
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governor  of  Myfia,  opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death.  His  wife  E K 

Paxaea  had  the  fpirit  to  follow  his  example.  Suicide  was  the  only  ' v 1 

1 r . 1 a.  u.  c. 

refuge  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Thofe  who  waited  for  the  7?7- 
fentence  of  the  law,  incurred  a forfeiture,  and  were,  befides,  deprived  34- 

of  the  rites  of  fepulture  ; while  to  fuch  as  died  by  their  own  hand 
funeral  ceremonies  were  allowed,  and  their  wills  were  valid.  Such 
was  the  reward  of  difpatch ! (a)  Self-deltrudtion  was  made  the  in- 
tereft  of  mankind.  On  the  fubjedt  of  Labeo’s  death,  Tiberius 
wrote  to  the  fenate.  He  obferved,  “ that  in  ancient  times,  when 
“ all  ties  of  friendfhip  were  to  be  diffolved,  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
“ give  notice  to  the  difcarded  party,  that  his  viiits  were  no  longer 
“ agreeable.  In  that  manner  he  had  adted  with  Labeo  : all  con- 
“ nedtion  was  at  an  end.  But  that  unhappy  man,  finding  him- 
“ felf  charged  with  the  iniquity  of  his  government,  and  preffed 
w by  the  weight  of  other  crimes,  made  a fhew  of  injured  inno- 
“ cence,  with  intent  to  throw  the  odium  of  his  death  on  the 
u emperor.  The  example  was  fatal  to  his  wife.  She  took  the 
“ alarm,  and  perifhed  with  her  hufband.  She  might  have  quelled 
“ her  fears ; for,  though  her  guilt  was  manifeft,  fhe  might  have 
“ lived  in  fafety.” 

A new  profecution  was  commenced  againft  Mamercus  Scau- 
rus  (b),  a diflinguifhed  fenator,  famous  as  well  for  his  eloquence 
as  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  but  a libertine  in  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  connected  with  Sejanus,  but  on  that  account  no  danger 
threatened  him.  The  enmity  of  Macro,  who  pradtifed  the  wiles 
of  Sejanus,  but  with  deeper  policy,  was  the  caufe  of  his  ruin.  A 
tragedy,  written  by  Scaurus,  was  the  ground  of  the  charge.  Some 
lines  were  cited  from  the  piece,  and,  by  a ftrained  conftrudtion, 
faid  to  point  obliquely  at  Tiberius.  But  to  make  lure  work, 

Servilius  and  Cornelius,  two  informers  by  profeffion,  accufed  him 
of  adultery  with  the  younger  Livia  (c),  and  of  fecret  practices 
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B 0 0 K Jn  the  magic  art.  Scaurus,  with  a fpirit  worthy  of  the  ancient 
— v > iEmilii,  from  whom  he  was  defcended,  refolved  not  to  linger  for 

A U.  C. 

'787.  ’ a public  fentence.  His  wife  Sexitia  exhorted  him  to  an  ad  of  bra- 
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34.  very,  and  died  herfelf,  with  the  courage  which  fhe  recommended. 

XXX.  Amidst  thefe  ads  of  violence,  the  informers,  in  their 
turn,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Servilius  and  Cornelius,  who, 
by  their  condud  to  Scaurus,  had  brought  on  themfelves  the  public 
deteftation,  were  charged  with  taking  a bribe,  to  compound  a 
profecution  commenced  by  themfelves  againft  Varius  Ligur.  They 
were  both  interdicted  from  lire  and  water,  and  tranfported  to  the 
iflands.  A fimilar  fate  attended  Abudius  Rufo.  This  man  had 
difcharged  the  office  of  nedile,  and  alfo  ferved,  at  the  head  of  a 
legion,  under  Lentulus  Gastulicus.  He  turned  informer  againft 
his  commanding  officer,  alleging  that  he  had  projeded  a match 
. between  his  daughter  and  one  of  the  fons  of  Sejanus.  He  con- 
Itrued  this  into  a crime,  and,  for  the  attempt,  was  baniffied  from 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  this  profecution  was  fet  on  foot,  Gastu- 
licus  commanded  the  legions  in  Upper  Germany.  Diftinguiffied 
by  his  clemency,  and  without  rigour  maintaining  military  difci- 
pline,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  foldiers.  By  his  intereft  with  his 
father-in-law,  Lucius  Apronius,  he  was  alfo  high  in  credit  with 
the  other  army,  which  was  flationed  at  a lmall  diftance.  In  this 
fituation,  it  is  faid,  not  without  probability,  that  he^had  the 
courage  to  difpatch  a letter  to  Tiberius,  to  the  following  effed  1 
“ The  propofed  alliance  with  Sejanus  did  not  originate  with  him- 
“ felf : the  emperor  had  recommended  it.  The  meaneft  citizen 
“ is  liable  to  error,  no  lefs  than  the  prince.  To  miftake  with 
“ impunity  cannot  be  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor,  and,  at  the 
“ fame  time,  a crime  in  others.  For  himfelf,  his  fidelity  remained 
“ inviolate,  and,  if  no  fnare  was  laid  for  his  ruin,  nothing  could 
“ fhake  his  principles.  Should  a fucceffor  be  lent  to  fuperfede 
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<c  him  in  the  command,  lie  fhould  underhand  it  as  the  prologue  E 0 0 K 
“ to  a fentence  of  condemnation.  But  there  were  conditions,  on  <> v > 
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M which  fomething  like  a treaty  between  both  parties  might  be  787- 

“ fettled  : he  defired  to  remain  unmolefted  in  the  government  of  34. 

“ the  province,  and  Tiberius  might  give  the  law  to  the  reft  of  the 
“ Roman  world.”  Incredible  as  this  anecdote  may  appear,  it 
gains  an  air  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  conlidered,  that,  of  all  the 
favourites  of  Sejaftus,  Gsetulicus  was  the  only  perfon  who  had 
the  fecret  to  preferve  his  life,  and  live  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
prince.  The  truth  is,  Tiberius  knew  that  he  had  incurred  the 
public  hatred.  Worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  was  wife 
enough  to  refled;,  that  fame  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  rather 
than  the  exercife  of  power,  muft  for  the  future  be  the  pillars  of 
his  government. 

XXXI.  In  the  confulfhip  of  Caius  Ceftius  (a)  and  Marcus  a.  u.  c. 
Servilius,  a deputation  from  the  Parthian  nobility,  without  the  a.  d. 
concurrence  or  privity  of  Artabanus,  their  king,  arrived  at  Rome. 

While  the  arms  of  Germanicus  filled  the  eaft  with  terror,  that 
monarch  continued  to  adhere  with  good  faith  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  rule  his  own  dominions  with  equity  and  moderation.  He 
broke  out  afterwards  with  open  violence  ; to  Rome,  proud  and 
arrogant ; to  his  people,  fierce  and  unrelenting.  The  profperous 
events  of  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  infpired  him  with  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  victory.  He  faw  Tiberius,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  a feeble  prince  ( b ),  difarmed,  and  powerlefs.  Armenia 
was  the  objed  of  his  ambition.  Artaxias  (cj,  king  of  the  coun- 
try, was  no  fooner  dead,  than  he  placed  his  eldeft  fon,  Arfaces, 
on  the  vacant  throne.  His  arrogance  did  not  flop  there.  By  his 
ambafladors  he  demanded,  in  haughty  and  imperious  terms,  im- 
mediate reftitution  of  the  treafures  left  by  Vonones  (d)  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  He  laid  claim,  belides,  to  all  the  territories,  formerly 
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B 0 0 K belonging  to  the  Perlians  and  Macedonians.  He  added,  in  a 
v > ftyle  of  vain  glory,  that  whatever  was  poflefled  by  Cyrus,  and 

A XL  C.  J J 

W-  afterwards  by  Alexander,  was  his  undoubted  right,  and  he  was 

35.  determined  to  recover  the  fame  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Parthians,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  advice  of  Sinnaces,  a 
man  of  great  opulence  and  noble  birth,  fent  their  fecret  embafly 
to  Rome.  The  meafure  was  fupported  by  Abdus  ( e ),  the  eunuch. 
In  the  eaftern  nations  the  lofs  of  manhood  is  no  degradation : on 
the  contrary,  it  leads  to  power  and  preferment.  With  thofe  two 
leading  chiefs  the  grandees  of  Parthia  entered  into  a confpiracy. 
But  ftill  to  wear  the  regal  diadem,  one  only  of  the  race  of  the 
Arfacides  could  be  found.  The  greateft  part  of  that  family  was 
cut  off  by  Artabanus,  and  the  furvivors  were  too  young  to  go- 
vern. The  Parthians,  therefore,  defired  that  Tiberius  would  fend 
Phraates  (f),  fon  of  the  king  of  that  name,  to  mount  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors.  That  title,  and  the  fanCtion  of  Rome,  would 
be  fufticient.  Let  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Arfaces,  under  the 
protection  of  Tiberius,  fhew  himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
. tes,  and  nothing  more  was  neceflary  : a revolution  would  be 
the  certain  confequence. 

/ 

XXXII.  The  enterprife  was  agreeable  to  the  wilhes  of  Tibe- 
rius. He  difpatched  Phraates,  enriched  with  prefents,  and  every 
mark  of  fplendour  fuited  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  ftill  it  was 
his  fixed  plan  not  to  depart  from  his  former  refolution  to  work  by 
ftratagem,  and,  if  poftible,  to  avoid  a war.  The  fecret  tranfpired 
at  the  Parthian  court.  Artabanus  was  thrown  into  a ftate  of 
violent  perplexity.  Revenge  and  fear  took  pofleflion  of  him  by 
turns.  In  the  idea  of  an  eaftern  monarch,  indecifion  is  the  mark 
of  a fervile  mind.  Vigour  and  fudden  enterprife  are  attributes  of 
the  royal  character.  In  the  prefent  juncture,  thofe  notions  gave 
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way,  and  his  intereft  conquered  prejudices.  He  invited  Abdus 
to  a banquet,  and,  by  a flow  poifon,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
adtion.  With  Sinnaces  he  thought  it  beft  to  diffemble.  He 
loaded  him  with  prefents,  and,  by  employing  him  in  ftate 
affairs,  left  him  no  leifure  for  clandeftine  machinations.  Mean- 
while Phraates  arrived  in  Syria.  Willing  to  conform  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  eaft,  he  threw  off  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the 
Romans.  The  tranfition,  however,  was  too  violent ; and  his 
conftitution  proving  unequal  to  fo  fudden  a change,  he  was  car- 
ried off  by  a fit  of  illnefs.  Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  relinquifii 
a meafure  which  he  had  once  approved.  He  named  Tiridates, 
defcended  from  the  fame  flock  with  Phraates,  as  a fit  rival  to 
contend  with  Artabanus. 

In  order  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Mithridates,  a prince  of  the  Iberian  line,  having 
beforehand  contrived  to  reconcile  him  to  his  brother  Pha- 
rafmanes,  then  the  reigning  monarch  of  Iberia.  An  important 
fcene  was  now  opening  in  the  eaft.  To  conduct  the  whole, 
Tiberius  gave  the  command  to  Lucius  Vitellius  (a).  The 
character  of  this  officer  is  well  known.  He  fhewed  himfelf  in 
his  true  colours  to  the  people  of  Rome,  infomuch  that  his  me- 
mory is  to  this  hour  held  in  deteftation.  In  the  eaft,  however, 
his  conduct  was  irreproachable.  He  adted  in  the  province  with 
the  integrity  of  an  ancient  Roman.  After  his  return  he  re- 
nounced that  charadter  altogether,  a ready  apoftate  from  every 
virtue.  His  dread  of  Caligula,  and  his  intimacy  with  Claudius, 
transformed  him  into  an  abjedl  Have.  He  is  now  remembered 
as  a model  of  the  vileft  adulation.  What  was  praife-worthy 
in  the  beginning  of  his  days,  changed  to  infamy  in  his  riper 
years.  The  virtues  of  youth  gave  way  to  the  vices  of  age. 

XXXIII.  Mt- 
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XXXIII.  Mithridates  was  the  firft  of  the  petty  kings 
of  Afia,  who  took  a decifive  part.  He  drew  his  brother  Pha- 
rafmanes  into  the  league,  and  engaged  that  monarch  to  employ 
both  force  and  ftratagem  to  promote  the  enterprife.  By  their 
agents  they  bribed  the  fervants  of  Arfaces  to  end  their  mafter’s 
life  by  poifon.  The  Iberians,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Arme- 
nia with  a numerous  army,  and  took  pofleffion  of  the  city  of 
Artaxata.  On  the  firft  intelligence  Artabanus  difpatched  his 
fon  Orodes,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  forces,  to  oppofe  the 
enemy,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  out  his  officers  to  negociate 
for  a body  of  auxiliaries.  Pharafmanes,  on  his  part,  fpared  no 
pains  to  reinforce  his  army.  He  engaged  the  Albanians  in  his 
fervice.  He  lifted  the  Sarmatians ; but  a part  of  that  people, 
called  the  Sceptucians,  were  willing,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  nation,  to  be  hired  by  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  the  ready 
mercenaries  in  every  quarrel.  They  were  at  that  time  actually 
engaged  on  both  hides,  and  of  courl'e  divided  againft  themfelves. 
The  Iberians,  having  fecured  the  defiles  and  narrow  palfes  of 
the  country,  poured  down  from  the  Cafpian  mountains  a large 
body  of  their  Sarmatian  auxiliaries,  and  loon  over-ran  all  Arme- 
nia. The  Parthians  were  not  able  to  advance.  The  enemy 
was  in  force  at  every  poll,  one  only  road  excepted,  and  that, 
extending  between  the  Cafpian  lea  and  the  mountains  of  Alba- 
nia, was  impaflable  in  the  fummer  months.  In  that  feafon  of  the 
year,  the  Etefian  (a)  winds  blow  conftantly  one  way,  and,  driv- 
ing the  waves  before  them,  lay  the  country  under  water.  In 
the  winter,  the  wind  from  the  fouth  rolls  the  flood  back  into 
the  deep,  and  leaves  the  country  a dry  and  naked  Ihore. 


XXXIV.  While  Orodes  faw  his  fuccours  cut  off,  Pharaf- 
manes with  augmented  numbers  advanced  againft  him.  He 
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offered  battle;  blit  the  enemy  declined  the  conflict.  The  Iberian  B O K 
rode  up  to  the  entrenchments  ; he  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  ' v * 
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enemy ; he  cut  off  their  forage,  and  inverted  their  camp.  The  788. 
Parthians,  not  ufed  to  brook  difhonour,  gathered  in  a body  35-* 
round  the  prince,  and  demanded  the  decifion  of  the  fword. 

Their  main  ftrength  confifted  in  their  cavalry.  Pharafmanes 
added  to  his  horfe  a large  body  of  infantry.  His  own  fubje&s, 
and  the  forces  from  Albania,  dwelling  chiefly  in  wilds  and  forefts, 
were  inured,  by  their  mode  of  life,  to  labour  and  fatigue.  If 
we  may  believe  the  account  which  they  give  of  their  origin, 
they  are  defcended  from  the  people  of  Theffaly,  who  followed 
Jafon  when  that  adventurer,  having  iffue  by  Medea,  returned 
to  Colchis,  on  the  death  of  iEetes,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
vacant  throne.  Concerning  the  Greek  hero,  and  the  oracle  of 
Phryxus  (a),  various  traditions  are  current  amongft  them.  For 
the  laft  their  veneration  is  fuch,  that  in  their  facrifices  a ram  is 
never  offered  as  a vidtim,  the  people  conceiving  that  Phryxus 
was  conveyed  acrofs  the  fea  by  an  animal  of  that  fpecies,  or  in 
a rtiip  with  that  figure  at  the  head.  The  two  armies  were 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle.  Orodes,  to  animate  the  valour 
of  his  men,  called  to  mind  the  glory  of  the  eaftern  empire,  and 
the  race  of  the  Arfacides.  “ They  were  now  to  cope  with  a 
“ band  of  mercenaries,  led  by  an  Iberian  chief,  of  mean  ex- 
“ tradlion,  ignoble,  and  obfcure.”  In  the  oppofite  army,  Pha- 
rafmanes preffed  every  topic  that  could  inflame  the  ardour  of 
his  troops.  “ They  were  the  men  who  never  yielded  to  the 
“ Parthian  yoke : they  fought  now  for  conqueft  : the  more  bold 
“ the  enterprife,  the  greater  would  be  their  glory.  If  they  gave 
“ ground,  or  turned  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  rtiame  and  ruin 
“ would  purfue  them.  Look  round,”  he  faid,  “ and  view  both 
“ armies.  Behold  on  our  fide  a dreadful  front  of  war  ; on'  that 
w of  the  enemy  an  unwarlike  band  of  Medes,  gay  in  their 
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“ apparel,  and  glittering  with  gold.  Here  we  have  men  and 
“ fleel  ; there  cowards,  and  booty  to  reward  our  valour.” 

XXXV.  In  the  Sarmatian  ranks  it  was  not  the  general  only 
that  harangued  the  men.  By  mutual  exhortations,  according 
to  their  cuftom,  they  roufed  each  other’s  valour.  They  refolved 
to  referve  their  darts,  and  rufh  on  to  a clofe  engagement. 
The  field  of  battle  prefented  an  attack  in  different  forms.  The 
Parthians,  fkilled  alike  in  the  onfet  and  the  retreat,  endeavoured 
to  open  their  ranks,  in  order  to  gain  room  for  the  difcharge  of 
their  arrows.  The  Sarmatians  threw  their  bows  afide,  deter- 
mined with  their  fwords  and  pikes  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  In  one  place  was  feen  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry ; 
they  advanced  to  the  charge  ; they  wheeled  about ; they  changed 
with  fudden  velocity.  In  another  quarter  the  infantry  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  buckler  to  buckler.  They  attacked,  and  were 
repulfed ; they  wounded,  and  were  wounded.  The  Iberians 
and  Albanians  grappled  with  the  enemy ; they  pulled  them  by 
main  force  from  their  horfes ; they  diftradted  them  by  two 
different  modes  of  engaging.  Their  cavalry  rufhed  on,  and 
their  infantry  flood  clofe  embodied.  The  two  adverfe  generals, 
Orodes  and  Pharafmanes,  exerted  every  effort.  They  rufhed 
into  the  heat  of  the  adtion  ; they  encouraged  the  brave  ; they 
rallied  the  broken  ranks,  and  llgnalifed  themfelves  in  every  part 
of  the  field.  Confpicuous  to  all,  at  length  they  knew  each 
other.  At  the  fight,  with  inflindlive  fury,  their  horfes  at  full 
fpeed,  they  rufhed  forward  to  the  charge,  bellowing  revenge, 
and  darting  their  javelins.  Pharafmanes,  with  a well-diredted 
weapon,  pierced  the  helmet  of  Orodes ; but,  hurried  on  by  the 
fury  of  his  horfe,  he  was  not  able  to  purfue  his  advantage. 
Orodes  was  flickered  by  his  guards,  who  flew  to  his  afli fiance. 
A report  that  he  was  flain  fpread  through  the  ranks.  Th 
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fpirit  of  the  Parthians  began  to  droop,  and  victory  declared  for 
the  Iberians. 

• 

XXXVI.  Art ab anus,  to  repair  the  lofs,  marched  with 
the  whole  ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  The  Iberians  knew  the 
courfe  of  the  country,  and  by  their  valour  gained  a fecond 
victory.  The  Parthian,  notwithftanding,  kept  the  field  till  fucli 
time  as  Vitellius  advanced  with  his  legions,  intending,  as  was 
induftrioufly  given  out,  to  enter  Mefopotamia.  To  avoid  a 
war  with  Rome,  the  Parthian  king  abandoned  Armenia,  and 
returned  to  his  own  dominions.  From  that  time  his  ruin  may 
be  dated.  Vitellius  carried  on  a correfpondence  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Parthia,  and,  to  incite  them  to  a revolt,  reprefented 
Artabanus  as  a king,  cruel  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  -war  dif- 
aftrous  to  the  whole  nation.  Sinnaces,  at  the  head,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  a powerful  faftion,  drew  to  his  intereft  his  father, 
Abdagefes,  and  other  malecontents,  who  were  now,  by  the  un- 
■profperous  events  of  war,  determined  to  throw  off  the  mafk. 
A great  number,  through  fear,  and  not  from  principle,  hitherto 
inactive,  wrent  over  to  the  difaffedted.  Artabanus  found  him- 
felf  deferted  on  every  fide.  He  had  only  one  expedient  left. 
He  chofe  for  his  body-guard  a band  of  mercenaries,  men  void 
of  honour,  the  outcafts  of  their  country,  to  good  and  evil,  vice 
and  virtue,  alike  indifferent,  and  for  their  hire  ready  to  perpetrate 
every  crime.  With  thefe  attendants  the  fugitive  monarch  fought 
the  frontiers  of  Scythia.  His  ruined  caufe,  he  ftill  hoped,  would 
find  fupport  from  the  Carmanians,  and  the  people  of  Hyrcania, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  affinity.  Pie  relied, 
moreover,  on  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Parthians.  A wavering 
and  inconftant  people,  always  difgufted  with  the  reigning  prince, 
and,  after  his  expulfion,  prone  to  repent,  might  aft  towards  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  verfatility,  and  once  more  declare  in  his  favour. 
Vol.  I.  3 G XXXVII.  Tiie 
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XXXVII.  The  throne  being  in  this  manner  vacant,  and  the 
Parthians,  in  their  rage  for  innovation,  appearing  ready  to 
embrace  a new  matter,  Vitellius  thought  it  time  to  hre  the  am- 
bition of  Tiridates,  and,  to  fupport  him  in  the  enterprife, 
marched  with  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  legions, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  river 
god  ( a ),  preparations  were  made  for  a folemn  facrifice..  The 
Roman,  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country,  offered  a fwine, 
a ram,  and  a bull : a horfe  was  the  victim  flain  by  Tiridates.. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  people  of  the  country  came 
in  with  an  account  that  the  Euphrates,  without  any  fall  of  rain, 
fwelled  miraculoufly  above  its  banks,  and,  the  waves  with  a rapid 
motion  turning  round  in  circling  eddies,  the  foam  on  the  furface 
prefented  the  form  of  a diadem.  This  was  deemed  a favourable 
omen.  By  others,  who  judged  with  more  penetration,  the  prog- 
noftic  was  feen  in  a different  light.  According  to  their  interpreta- 
tion, it  promifed  fuccefs  at  firfl,  and  a fpeedy  reverfe  of  fortune. 
In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it  was  obferved,  that  the  earth  and 
heavens  hold  forth  unerring  fignals  : but  the  omens,  collected 
from  the  appearance  of  rivers,  were,  like  the  element  from  which 
they  fpring,  always  uncertain.  They  appear  and  vanifh  in  a 
moment. 

A bridge  of  boats  being  prepared,  the  whole  army  paffed  over 
the  Euphrates.  While  they  lay  encamped,  Ornofpades,  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  feveral  thoufands, 
came  in  as  an  auxiliary.,  This  man  was  a native  of  Parthia, 
formerly  banifhed  from  his  country  ; but  for  his  fervices  under 
Tiberius,  during  the  war  in  Dalmatia  (b),  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a Roman  citizen.  Being  afterwards  reconciled  to 
his  native  prince,  he  rofe  to  the  fir  ft  honours  of  the  ftate, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  that  whole  region  which 
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lies  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  for  that  reafon  called  BOOK 

Mesopotamia  ( c ).  Sinnaces,  in  a fhort  time  after,  joined  the  v „ / 

army  with  a ftrong  reinforcement.  Abdagefes,  the  pillar  of  the  7ss. 
party,  delivered  up  the  royal  treafure,  and  the  richeft  ornaments  35. 
of  the  crown.  Vitellius  confidered  the  bufinefs  as  finifhed. 

The  Roman  eagles  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  more  was  unneceffary.  He  gave  his  beft  advice  to  Tiridates, 
and  the  authors  of  the  revolution.  Addrefling  himlelf  to  the 
prince,  “ Remember,”  he  faid,  “ that  you  are  the  grandfon  of 
“ Phraates,  and  that  you  have  been  trained  up  by  Tiberius : 

“ let  that  reflection  be  ever  prefent  to  your  mind  : it  will  ani- 
“ mate  you  in  the  career  of  glory.”  He  exhorted  the  grandees 
of  Parthia  to  pay  obedience  to  their  king,  and  due  refpeCt  to 
the  Roman  name.  By  being  faithful  to  both,  they  would  at 
once  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  maintain  their  honour. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  he  returned  with  his  legions  into 
Syria. 

XXXVIII.  In  relating  thefe  tranfa&ions,  I have  thrown 
together,  in  one  connected  feries,  the  bufinefs  of  two  cam_ 
paigns ; in  order,  by  a view  of  Afiatic  affairs,  to  relieve  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  give  the  mind  fome  refpite  from 
domeftic  mifery.  From  the  death  of  Sejanus  three  years  had 
elapfed,  and  yet  neither  time  nor  fupplications,  nor  even  a deluge 
of  blood,  could  foften  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius.  Things  that 
mitigate  the  refentment  of  others,  made  no  imprefllon  on  that 
unforgiving  temper.  Crimes  of  an  ancient  date  were  revived 
as  recent  faCts,  and  charges  without  proof  paffed  for  demon- 
ftrations  of  guilt.  The  band  of  informers  joined  in  a league 
againft  Fulcinius  Trio  (a).  That  citizen,  knowing  that  his  fate 
was  determined,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  his  will  he  fpoke 
in  the  bittereft  terms  of  Macro,  and  the  emperor’s  freedmen. 
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t J > reduced  by  years  and  infirmity  to  a ftate  of  dotage,  and  his  long 
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35.'  reflexions  the  heirs  of  Trio  wifhed  to  lupprefs  ; but  Tiberius 
ordered  the  will  to  be  read  in  public  ; perhaps  to  flbew  the 
world  that  he  could  allow  full  liberty  of  thinking,  and  defpife 
the  cenfure  that  pointed  at  himfelf ; perhaps,  having  been  for 
many  years  blind  to  the  villany  of  Sejanus,  he  chofe,  at  laft, 
that  inveXives  of  every  lort  fhould  be  brought  to  light,  to  the 
end  that  truth,  always  warped  by  flattery,  might  reach  his 
ear,  though  undifguifed,  and  at  the  expence  of  his  reputation. 
About  the  fame  time  died  by  his  own  hand  Granius  Martianus, 
a member  of  the  fenate,  who  found  himfelf  attacked  by  Caius 
Gracchus  on  the  law  of  violated  majefty.  Tatius  Granius, 
who  had  ferved  the  office  of  prsetor,  was  profecuted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  condemned  to  fuffer  death. 

XXXIX.  The  fame  fate  attended  Trebeliienus  Rufus  (a)  and 
Sextius  Paconianus : the  former  difpatched  himfelf,  and  the 
latter,  for  fome  farcaftic  verfes  againft  the  emperor,  the  pro- 
duXion  of  his  prifon-hours,  was  ftrangled  in  the  jail.  Of  all 
thefe  tragic  fcenes  Tiberius  had  the  earlieft  intelligence  ; not,  as 
before,  by  meflengers  that  eroded  the  fea  to  the  ille  of  Caprese  ; 
he  heard  the  news  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  hover- 
ing about  the  city  at  fo  fmall  a diftance,  that  often  on  the  fame 
day,  or,  at  molt,  a fingle  night  intervening,  the  confuls  received 
his  anfvvers  to  their  difpatches,  and  his  final  orders  for  imme- 
diate vengeance.  He  placed  himfelf  in  a fituation  lb  near  the 
theatre  of  horror,  that  he  could  almoft  fee  the  blood  that  dream- 
ed in  every  family,  and  hear  the  ftroke  of  the  executioner. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  Poppaeus  Sabinus^J,  a 


man 


man  of  humble  birth,  but,  by  the  partiality  of  two  emperors, 
railed  to  the  confulfhip,  and  diltinguilhed  by  triumphal  honours. 
During  a feries  of  four-and-twenty  years,  the  government  of 
confiderable  provinces  was  committed  to  his  care,  not  for  any 
extraordinary  talents,  but  becaufe  he  had  a capacity  of  a level 
for  bufmefs,  and  not  above  it. 

XL.  The  next  confulfhip  was  that  of  Quintus  Plautius  and 
Sextus  Papinius.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  Lucius  Arufeius 
and  others  died  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner  : their  fate, 
however  cruel,  palfed  unheeded  among  the  common  occurrences 
of  the  time.  Scenes  of  blood  were  grown  familiar,  and  made 
no  impreflion.  x\nd  yet  the  fate  of  Vibulenus  Agrippa  was 
attended  with  circumftances  that  ftruck  a general  panic.  His 
trial  came  on  before  the  fenate.  As  foon  as  the  prol'ecutors 
clofed  their  cafe,  he  fwallowed  a deadly  poifon,  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  robe,  and  inftantly  expired.  He  was  feized, 
notwithftanding,  and  in  that  condition  dragged  to  a dungeon, 
where  the  lidtor  faftened  his  cord  (a)  round  the  neck  of  a dead 
man.  Even  Tigranes  (b)^  who  had  formerly  fwayed  the  fceptre 
of  Armenia,  fuffered  without  diftindtion.  The  title  of  royalty 
did  not  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  a common  citizen. 

Cams  Galba  (c),  of  confular  rank,  and  the  two  Blsefi,  em- 
braced a voluntary  death  ; Galba,  becaufe  by  letters  from  Tibe- 
rius, written  in  terms  of  acrimony,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
ufual  mode  of  obtaining  a province  by  lot  ; and  the  Blsefi,  be- 
caufe the  order  of  priefthood,  which  had  been  promifed  in  their 
day  of  profperity,  was,  fmce  they  were  no  longer  in  favour, 
withheld  from  them,  and  to  thofe  vacant  dignities  others  were 
appointed.  A fiep  fo  decifive  they  conlidered  as  nothing  lefs 
than  a lignal  to  die ; and  they  obeyed. 
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- /Emilia  Lepida  (d),  whofe  marriage  with  Drufus  has  been 
mentioned,  remained,  during  the  life  of  Lqpidus  her  father,  in 
perfect  fecurity,  but  detefted  by  the  public.  Her  protestor 
being  now  no  more,  the  informers  l'eized  their  opportunity,  and 
accufed  her  of  adultery  with  a Have.  Of  her  guilt  no  doubt 
was  entertained.  She  made  no  defence,  but  executed  juflice  on 
herfelf. 

XLI.  About  this  time  the  Cliteans,  a people  fubjefl  to 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  impatient  of  being  taxed  accord- 
ing to  the  lyftem  pradtifed  in  the  Roman  provinces,  made  a fe- 
ceffion  to  the  heights  of  mount  Taurus.  Being  there  poflefled 
of  the  advantage-ground,  they  were  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  their  fovereign,  and  his  unwarlike  troops.  To  quell  the 
infurgents,  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  difpatched  Marcus  Tre- 
beliius,  at  the  head  of  four  thouland  legionary  foldiers,  and  a 
deleft  detachment  of  auxiliaries.  The  Barbarians  had  taken  poll 
on  two  hills;  the  leaft  was  called  Cadra,  and  the  other  Da- 
vara.  Trebellius  inclofed  both  with  lines  of  circumvallation. 
All  who  dared  to  Rally  out  were  put  to  the  fvvord ; the  reft  were 
reduced  by  third:  and  famine. 

Meanwhile,  Tiridates  was  well  nigh  eftablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  Parthia.  The  cities  of  Nicephoriuin,  Anthemufia,  and  other 
places,  originally  fettled  by  the  Macedonians,  and  from  their 
founders  deriving  names  of  Greek  termination,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  new  monarch.  Halus  and  Artemita,  two  Parthian 
cities,  followed  the  example  ; the  people  every  where  vying 
with  each  other  in  demonftrations  of  joy.  A revolution  by 
which  Artabanus,  a tyrant  bred  among  the  Scythians,  was  driven 
from  the  throne,  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to  the  Parthians. 
They  knew  that  Tiridates  had  been  educated  among  the  Romans, 
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and,  from  his  arts  of  civilization,  expected  a mild  and  equi- 
table government. 

XLII.  The  inhabitants  of  Seleucia  (a)  declared  for  the  new 
king  in  a ftyle  of  flattery  that  exceeded  all  their  neighbours. 
Seleucia  is  a fortified  city  of  confiderable  ftrength..  The  barbarity 
of  Parthian  manners  never  gained  admiflion  amongft  them. 
Being  a colony  planted  by  Seleucus,  they  ftill  retained  the  infti- 
tutions  of  their  Grecian  founder.  A body  of  three  hundred, 
chofen  for  their  wealth  or  fuperior  wifdom,  gave  the  form  of  a 
fenate.  The  people  have  their  fhare  in  the  government.  When 
both  orders  a£t  with,  a fpirit  of  union,  they  are  too  ftrong  for 
the  Parthians.  If  they  clalh  among  themfelves,  and  one  faction 
looks  abroad  for  fupport,  the  foreign  prince,  who  arrives  as  the 
friend  of  a party,  becomes  the  oppreflor  of  all.  In  the  reign  of 
Artabanus  this  fatal  confequence  was  a&ually  felt.  That  mo- 
narch threw  the  whole  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  people,  by  confequence,  were  furrendered  as  the  Haves  of 
a violent  ariftocracy.  This  form  of  government  was  agreeable 
to  the  ideas  of  eaftern  defpotifm.  A regular  democracy  holds 
too  much  of  civil  liberty,  while  the  domination  of  the  few 
differs  but  little  from  abfolute  monarchy. 

The  reception  of  Tiridates  at  Seleucia  was  fplendid  beyond 
all  example.  To  the  homage  which  the  practice  of  ages  had 
eftablifhed,  new  honours  were  added  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  flattery.  Amidft  the  applaufe  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
reproaches  loud  and  vehement  were  thrown  out  againft  Arta- 
banus, a man  related,  by  the  maternal  line  only,  to  the  houfe  of 
the  Arfacidae,  and,  by  his  actions,  a difgrace  to  the  name.  Tiri- 
dates fided  with  the  people  of  Seleucia,  and  reftored  the  demo- 
cracy. A day  for  his  coronation  was  ftill  to  be  fixed.  While 
6 that 
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tliat  bufinefs  was  in  agitation,  difpatches  arrived  from  Hiero  and 
Phraates,  two  leading  men,  and  governors  of  extenfive  pro- 
vinces. They  defired  that  the  ceremony  might  be  deferred 
for  a few  days.  A requeft  from  men  of  their  importance  came 
with  weight,  and  was  accordingly  followed.  The  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  removed  to  Ctefiphon,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  feat  of  government.  New  delays  were  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  two  grandees,  and  the  buiinefs  of  the  coronation  was 
protracted  from  time  to  time.  At  length  the  regent  of  the 
country,  called  the  Suren  A ( b ),  proceeded,  according  to  the 
national  cuftom,  to  folemnize  the  inauguration  of  the  king.  In 
the  prefence  of  a numerous  aflembly,  and  amidft  the  fhouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  people,  he  invefted  Tiridates  with  the  regal 
diadem. 


XLIII.  If,  after  this  ceremony,  Tiridates  had  penetrated  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  (hewn  himfelf  to  the 
interior  provinces,  by  that  decilive  ftep  the  minds  of  fuch  as 
wavered  had  been  fixed,  and  the  prince  had  mounted  the  throne 
with  the  confent  of  the  nation.  He  ftaid  imprudently  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  the  fiege  of  a caftle,  in  which  were  lodged  the 
concubines  of  Artabanus,  with  all  the  royal  treafure.  The  delay 
gave  time  for  treachery  and  revolt.  Phraates,  Hiero,  and  others 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  coronation,  turned 
their  thoughts,  with  their  ufual  love  of  innovation,  towards  the 
depofed  king.  For  this  conduct  their  motives  were  various. 
Some  aCted  from  their  fears,  and  others  from  their  ill  will  to 
Abdagefes,  who  had  gained  the  fupreme  authority  at  court,  and 
the  entire  afcendant  over  the  new  monarch.  The  malecontcnts 
went  in  quefi:  of  Artabanus.  He  was  found  in  Hyrcania,  co- 
vered with  wretchednefs,  and  with  his  bow  and  arrow  procuring 
Ins  daily  fuftenance.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  his  friends,  lie 
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was  feized  with  terror,  fufpe&ing  nothing  lefs  than  treachery,  B k 

and  a defign  againft  his  life.  Being  allured  of  their  fidelity, 

and  their  refolution  to  reftore  him  to  his  dominions,  he  felt  his  789- 
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hopes  revived  ; and  whence,  he  faid,  this  fudden  change  ? Hiero  3*- 
gave  the  anfwer : “ Tiridates  is  no  better  than  a boy ; nor  is 
“ the  royal  dignity  veiled  in  a prince  defeended  from  the  line 
“ of  the  Arfacidse.  Enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  the 
a ftripling  contents  himfelf  with  the  fhadow  of  authority,  while 
4C  the  whole  power  of  the  Hate  is  in  the  hands  of  Abdageles.” 

XLIV.  The  politic  king,  formed  during  a long  reign  in  the 
fchool  of  experience,  knew  that  men,  whole  friendlhip  is  fal- 
lacious, may  notwithflanding  be  believed,  when  they  avow  their 
hatred.  Without  lofs  of  time  he  raifed  a fupply  of  men  among 
the  Scythians,  and  marched  forward  with  intent  to  give  no  time 
either  to  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  or  the  natural  levity  of  his 
friends.  The  fordid  habit  in  which  he  was  found,  he  Hill  con- 
tinued to  wear ; hoping,  by  his  wretched  appearance,  to  make 
an  imprelfion  on  the  palfions  of  the  multitude.  He  omitted 
nothing  that  could  ferve  his  caufe ; by  fraud,  by  entreaty,  by 
every  artifice,  he  tried  to  allure  the  wavering,  and  to  animate  the 
brave.  By  rapid  marches  he  foon  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Seleucia,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 

Tiridates,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  approach,  and,  foon  after 
terrified  at  his  adual  prefence,  began  to  deliberate  about  the 
meafures  in  that  exigence  fitted:  to  be  purfued.  Should  he  try 
the  ilfue  of  a battle,  or  draw  the  war  into  length  ? In  his  coun- 
cils there  was  nothing  like  decifion.  The  officers  of  warlike 
fpirit  were  for  a fudden  blow,  while  the  rafh  levies  of  Artabanus, 
out  of  heart,  fatigued  by  their  march,  and  not  yet  united  by  prin- 
ciple, had  as  yet  no  affedion  for  a king  whom  they  had  fo 
Vol.  L 3 H lately 
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lately  depofed.  Traitors  yefierday,  they  were  now  no  better 
than  pretended  friends.  Abdagefes  Was  of  a contrary  opinion. 
To  retreat  into  Mefopotamia  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  fafeft  mea- 
lure.  Having  gained  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  Tiridates 
might  there  Hand  at  bay,  till  the  Armenians,  the  Elymseans, 
and  other  nations  in  their  rear,  had  time  to  take  the  field.  Suc- 
cours might  be  expected  from  the  Roman  general.  When  their 
forces  were  all  aflembled,  it  would  then  be  time  to  hazard  a 
battle.  This  meafure  was  adopted.  Abdagefes  was  high  in 
authority,  and  the  unwarlike  genius  of  Tiridates  fhrunk  from 
danger.  Their  retreat  had  the  appearance  of  an  army  put  to 
the  rout.  The  confequences  were  fatal.  The  Arabs  were  the 
firft  to  abandon  Tiridates  : a general  defedlion  followed.  Some 
betook  themfelves  to  their  native  home,  and  others  went  over  to 
the  fiandard  of  Artabanus.  Tiridates,  with  an  handful  of  men, 
palfed  into  Syria,  and  by  his  conduct  made  the  apology  of  all 
who  deferted  his  caufe.  None  had  reafon  to  blulh  for  betraying 
a man,  who  betrayed  himfelf. 


XLV.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  a dreadful  fire  broke  out 
at  Rome,  and  laid  mount  Aventine,  with  part  of  the  adjoining 
circus,  in  allies.  Tiberius  had  the  addrefs  to  turn  this  calamity 
to  his  own  glory.  He  ordered  the  value  of  the  houfes  and  in- 
fulated  manfions  (a),  which  were  deftroyed,  to  be  paid  to  the 
refpedtive  owners.  The  fum  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  great  fellerces.  The  munificence  of  the  prince 
was  the  more  applauded,  as  building,  for  his  own  life,  was  not 
his  talle.  The  temple  of  Auguftus,  and  Pompey’s  Theatre,  were 
his  only  public  ftruftures.  When  both  were  finilhed,  he  did 
not  fo  much  as  think  of  dedicating  them  ; perhaps,  to  fiiew 
his  contempt  of  fame  ; perhaps,  becaufe  old  age  had  funk  his 
vigour.  To  eftimate  the  damage  fuftained  by  each  individual, 
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his  four  fons-in-law  were  appointed,  namely,  Cneius  Domitius,  13  ® 0 K 

Caffius  Longinus,  Marcus  Vinicius,  and  Rubellius  Blandus.  At  v v * 

. a.  ir.  c. 

the  defire  of  the  confuls  Publius  Petronius  was  added  to  the  789- 

A.  D. 

commiffion.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  emperor  with  36- 
all  the  variety  that  adulation  could  fuggeft.  Which  were  ac- 
ceptable, and  which  rejected,  is  uncertain ; fince  he  was  then 
near  his  end,  and  perhaps  never  declared  his  mind. 

In  a fhort  time  after,  Cneius  Acerronius  and  Caius  Pontius  A-  u c- 

. . . - . 79C‘ 
entered  on  the  confulfhip,  and  it  was  their  lot  to  clofe  the  reign  A^D- 

of  Tiberius.  Macro  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  He  had  been  affiduous  in  paying  his  court  to  Cali- 
gula ; and  now,  when  he  faw  the  emperor  declining  fall,  his  zeal 
for  the  young  prince  became  every  day  more  confpicuous.  In 
a fhort  time  after  the  death  of  Claudia  (b),  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Caligula,  he  made  his  own  wife,  Ennia,  throw  out  the 
lure  for  his  affections,  till  fire  obtained  a promife  of  marriage. 

In  this  fhe  found  no  difficulty.  Caligula  wifhed  for  nothing 
fo  much  as  an  opportunity  to  l’eize  the  fovereign  power ; and, 
to  fecond  his  ambition,  there  was  no  project  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  embrace.  The  ferocity  of  his  nature  left  him  little 
time  for  reflection,  and  the  violence  of  his  paffions  clouded  his 
underftanding : he  had  ftudied  under  his  grandfather,  and  in 
that  fchool  acquired  the  arts  of  diffimulation. 

XL VI.  The  character  of  Caligula  did  not  efcape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Tiberius.  Hence  his  irrefolution  on  the  important 
point  of  naming  a fucceffor  (a).  His  grandfons  naturally  were 
prefent  to  his  mind.  The  heir  of  his  fon  Drulus  was  the  neareft 
in  blood,  and  natural  alfeCtion  fpoke  in  his  favour : but  the 
prince  was  Hill  of  tender  years.  Caligula  had  attained  the 
prime  of  manhood;  but  he  was  the  fon  of  Germanicus,  and, 
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B O O K fC)r  that  reafon,  a favourite  of  the  people  ; both  ftrong  motives  to 
i excite  the  averlion  of  Tiberius.  Claudius  was  not  entirely  over- 

A.  17.  C.  „ ^ J 

790.  looked.  His  time  of  life  rendered  him  fit  for  that  exalted  ftation, 

A.  D. 

and  he  had  fhewn  a tafte  for  the  liberal  arts;  but  he  wanted  vigour 
cf  mind  : nature  had  given  him  talents,  but  withheld  the  power 
of  ufing  them  with  any  folid  advantage.  In  this  perplexity 
Tiberius  weighed  every  circumflance,  but  ftill  could  form  no 
refolution.  To  name  a perfon  who  was  not  of  the  imperial 
family,  were  to  degrade  the  memory  of  Auguftus,  and  leave 
the  houfe  of  Crefar  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  polterity.  This, 
in  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  avoid,  not  with  a view  to 
prefent  fame,  for  that  had  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  his  paffion  ; 
and  yet  he  wifhed  to  preferve  the  glory  of  an  illuftrious  line, 
and  tranfmit  it  unimpaired  to  future  ages. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  thinking,  and  growing  every  day 
weaker,  he  left  to  chance  what  he  had  not  vigour  to  decide. 
He  had,  notwithftanding,  fome  foreknowledge  of  what  was  to 
happen  after  him.  From  certain  expreffions  that  fell  from  him 
this  may  be  collected.  His  reproach  to  Macro,  u that  he  turned 
14  from  the  letting  to  the  rifing  fun,”  was  neither  dark  nor  equi- 
vocal. He  laid  to  Caligula,  who,  on  fome  occafion,  treated  the 
character  of  Sylla  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  “ You  will  have 
44  the  vices  of  that  great  man,  without  one  of  his  virtues.”  In 
a fhort  time  after,  while  with  tears  of  affedlion  he  clafped  in  his 
arms  the  youngeft  ( b)  of  his  grandfons,  he  obferved  the  Hern 
countenance  of  Caligula,  and  calmly  told  him,  “ You  will  kill 
“ this  boy,  and  fall  yourfelf  by  fome  other  hand.”  Tiberius 
was  now  declining  fall,  and  yet,  in  that  decay  of  nature,  he 
abated  nothing  from  his  ufual  gratifications.  Dilfembling  to 
the  laft,  he  endured  every  encroachment  on  his  conflitution  with 
calm  compolure.  Patience,  he  thought,  would  pafs  for  vigour. 

To 
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To  ridicule  the  practice  of  phyfic  (c),  and  make  a jeft  of  all  B ^ ° K 
who,  after  thirty,  did  not  underhand  their  own  conftitutions.  v v * 

J A.  U.  C. 

had  been  lone;  the  bent  of  his  humour.  79°- 

° A.  D. 

- 1 3> 

XL VII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  profecutions  were  fet 
on  foot,  to  terminate  in  blood  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Acu- 
tia,  formerly  the  wife  of  Publius  Vitellius  fa),  wes  charged  on  the 
law  of  violated  majefty  by  Laftius  Balbus.  She  was  condemned  ; 
but  the  decree,  by  which  the  fenate  adjudged  a recompenfe  to  the 
profecutor,  was  fufpended  by  the  interpofition  of  Junius  Otho, 
the  tribune  of  the  people.  From  that  moment  Vitellius  and  Otho 
became  open  enemies.  Fierce  contentions  followed,  and,  at  laft, 
ended  in  the  banilhment  of  Otho.  Albucilla,  a woman  famous 
for  the  variety  of  her  intrigues,  and  her  marriage  with  Satrius 
Secundus  (b)  (the  man  who  informed  againft  Sejanus),  was 
charged  with  a confpiracy  againft  the  prince.  Cneius  Domitius, 

Vibius  Marfus,  and  Lucius  Arruntius,  were  all  three  involved  in 
the  fame  profecution,  being,  as  was  alleged,  connected  in  a courfe 
of  adultery  with  Albucilla,  and,  by  confequence,  accomplices  in 
all  her  crimes.  The  illuftrious  birth  of  Domitius  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Marfus  derived  great  fplendour  from  his  anceftors, 
and  was,,  befides,  in  an  eminent  degree  adorned  with  literature. 

In  the  ftate  of  the  proceedings  laid  before  the  fenate,  it  appeared 
that  Macro  preftded  at  the  examination  of  the  witnefl'es,  and  faw 
the  Haves  put  to  the  queftion  ; but  no  letter  on  the  fubjedt  arrived 
from  Tiberius.  Lienee  a ftrong  fufpicion,  that  Macro,  taking 
advantage  of  the  feeble  ftate  of  his  mafter,  feized  the  opportunity 
to  wreak  his  malice  on  Arruntius,  whom  he  was  known  to  pro~ 
fecute  with  inveterate  hatred. 

XL VIII.  Domitius,  relying  on  his  defence,  employed  him- 
felf  in  the  neceffary  preparation.  Marfus  gave  out  that  he  was 
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BOOK  refolved  to  end  his  days  by  famine.  The  artifice  faved  both  their 
VI.  . . : 

* v > lives.  The  friends  of  Arruntius  tried  all  their  influence  and  their 

A.  U.  C. 

79°-  bell;  advice.  They  entreated  him  to  protradt  the  time  by  ftudied 

37.  delays.  Arruntius  anfwered  with  flrmnefs : “ The  fame  part 

“ cannot,  with  propriety,  be  afted  by  all  characters.  What  is 
“ honourable  in  one,  may  be  unworthy  in  another.  As  to  my- 
“ l'elf,  I have  lived  long  enough,  nay  too  long,  and  to  my  own 
“ difgrace.  For  that,  and  that  only,  I now  reproach  myfelf.  I 
“ have  lingered  in  life,  amidfh  furrounding  dangers  ; I have  drag- 
“ ged  a weary  old  age,  expofed  to  the  proud  man’s  infult,  and 
“ the  malice  of  pernicious  minifters  ; hated  at  flrfl;  by  Sejanus, 
“ and  now  by  Macro  ; in  every  ftage  of  life  obnoxious  to  lawlefs 
“ power.  My  enemies  had  no  crime  to  lay  to  my  charge,  unlefs 
“ it  be  a crime  to  detefl:  evil  men,  and  evil  meafures.  Life  is  no 
“ longer  worth  my  care : It  may,  indeed,  be  prolonged  beyond 
“ the  term  that  feems  to  remain  for  Tiberius  : but  from  a youth- 
“ ful  tyrant,  ready  to  feize  the  commonwealth  as  his  prey,  wThat 
“ fliield  can  guard  me  ? In  defpotic  power  there  is  a charm  that 
“ can  poifon  the  bell  underftanding.  Of  this  truth  Tiberius  is 
“ an  example.  And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Caligula,  fcarce  yet 
“ arrived  to  the  ftate  of  manhood,  a novice  in  bufinefs,  with  a 
“ mind  trained  up  in  the  moll  pernicious  maxims,  will,  under 
“ fuch  a guide  as  Macro,  purfue  better  meafures  ? Macro  will 
“ direct  his  councils;  that  very  Macro,  who,  for  his  pre-eminence 
“ in  guilt,  was  feleCted  to  work  the  downfal  of  Sejanus.  Since 
u that  time,  what  has  been  his  charadler  ? He  has  been  the 
“ fcourge,  the  oppreflor  of  the  commonwealth.  A period  of 
“ calamity,  more  dreadful  than  what  we  have  feen,  is  yet  to 
u come  : from  the  memory  of  the  pall,  and  the  pangs  of  future 
“ mifery,  I choofe  to  make  my  efcape.”  Having,  in  this  pro- 
phetic ftrain,  delivered  his  fentiments,  he  opened  his  veins,  and 
c bled 
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bled  to  death.  That  he  adled  with  wifdom,  as  well  as  courage, 
the  times  that  follow  will  give  ample  proof. 

Albucilla  made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life  ; but  the  wound  not 
proving  mortal,  hie  was,  by  order  of  the  fenate,  .hurried  away  to 
prifon.  The  fenate  paifed  a decree  againft  fuch  as  were  con- 
nedted  with  her  in  adulterous  practices.  By  that  fentence,  Grafi- 
dius  Sacerdos,  of  praetorian  rank,  was  banifhed  to  an  ifland,  and 
Pontius  Fregellanus  was  expelled  the  fenate.  The  like  judgment 
was  pronounced-  againft  Lselius  Balbus,  the  fathers  concurring 
with  pleafure  in  the  condemnation  of  a man,  whole  pernicious 
talents  and  overbearing  eloquence  were  ever  ready  to  work  the 
ruin  of  truth  and  virtue. 
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XLIX.  About  the  fame  time,  Sextus  Papinius  (a),  a man 
defcended  from  a family  of  confular  rank,  c-hofe  a mode  of  death 
both  fhocking  and  ignominious.  He  threw  himfelf  headlong 
from  a precipice,  and  expired  on  the  fpot.  The  caufe  of  this 
dreadful  cataftrophe  was  imputed  to  his  mother.  Having  con- 
ceived an  unnatural  paffion  for  her  fon,  this  woman,  though  often 
repulfed,  ftill  perfifted  to  folicit  his  paftions,  and,  at  length,  by 
alluring  arts  and  the  baits  of  luxury,  reduced  the  young  man  to  a 
fituation,  in  which  an  adt  of  defpair  was  his  only  remedy.  Being 
cited  to  appear  before  the  fenate,  fhe  threw  herfeJf  at  the  feet  of 
the  fathers,  and  tried  by  every  art  to  awaken  compaflion.  The 
anguifh  of  a parent,  fhe  Paid,  pierced  her  to  the  quick,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  her  fex  was  unequal  to  fuch  a load  of  mifery.  She 
omitted  nothing  that  could  touch  the  heart,  and  mitigate  refent- 
ment ; but  the  fathers  were  inexorable.  She  was  banifhed  from 
Rome  for  ten  years,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  her  feccnd  fon  might 
pafs  the  feafon  of  life,  in  which  the  young  and  tender  mind  is 
liable  to  fedudtion. 
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L.  Tiberius  now  drew  near  his  end : his  ftrength  declined,  his 
fpirits  funk,  and  every  thing  failed,  except  his  diffimulation.  The 
fame  auflerity  hill  remained,  the  fame  energy  and  rigour  of  mind. 
He  talked  in  a decifive  tone ; he  looked  with  eagernefs  ; and 
even,  at  times,  affected  an  air  of  gaiety.  Diffembling  to  the  lafl, 
he  hoped  by  falfe  appearances  to  hide  the  decay  of  nature.  Weary, 
relllefs,  and  impatient,  he  could  not  ftay  long  in  one  place.  After 
various  changes,  he  flopt  at  a villa,  formerly  the  property  (a)  of 
Lucullus,  near  the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  It  was  here  firft 
known  that  his  diffolution  was  approaching  fail.  The  difcovery 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  A phyfician,  of  the  name 
of  Charicles,  highly  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  attended  the  train 
of  Tiberius,  not  employed  to  prefcribe,  but  occafionally  affifling 
with  friendly  advice.  Pretending  to  have  avocations  that  required 
his  attendance  elfewhere,  he  approached  the  emperor  to  take  his 
leave,  and  refpedtfully  laying  hold  of  his  hand,  contrived,  in  the 
adl  of  faluting  it,  to  feel  his  pulfe.  The  artifice  did  not  efcape 
the  notice  of  Tiberius.  It  probably  gave  him  offence,  but,  for 
that  reafon,  lie  fmothered  his  refentment.  With  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulnefs,  he  ordered  the  banquet  to  be  ferved,  and,  feemingly  with 
intent  to  honour  his  departing  friend,  continued  at  table  beyond 
his  ufual  time.  Charicles  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  faw  a ra- 
pid decline,  and  affured  Macro  that  two  days,  at  mofl,  would 
clofe  the  fcene.  For  that  event  meafures  were  immediately  taken: 
•councils  were  held  in  private,  and  difpatches  were  fent  to  the 
army,  and  the  feveral  commanders  at  their  refpedlive  flations. 
On  the  feventeenth  before  the  calends  of  April,  Tiberius  had  a 
Hinting  fit : he  lay  for  fome  time  in  a flate  of  languor,  fpeech- 
lefs,  without  motion,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead.  A band  of 
courtiers  furrounded  Caligula,  eager  to  pay  their  court,  and  all 
congratulating  the  prince  on  his  acceffion  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
Caligula  was  actually  going  forth  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  when 
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word  was  brought,  that  Tiberius  was  come  to  himfelf,  and  called 
for  a cordial  to  revive  his  fainting  fpirits.  The  whole  party  was 
ftruck  with  terror:  the  crowd  difperfed;  fame  with  dejefted  looks, 
others  with  a cheerful  mien,  as  if  unconfcious  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Caligula  hood  at  gaze,  aftonifhed,  and  almoft  out  of  his 
fenfes.  He  had,  but  a moment  before,  one  foot  on  the  throne, 
and  now  was  thrown  from  the  fummit  of  his  ambition.  He  re- 
mained fixed  in  defpair,  as  if  awaiting  the  ftroke  of  death.  Macro 
alone  was  undifmayed.  With  firmnefs  and  prefence  of  mind,  he 
cleared  the  emperor’s  room,  and  gave  orders  that  the  remains  of 
life  fhould  be  finothered  under  a load  of  clothes.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Tiberius,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,. 
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LI.  He  was  the  fon  of  Tiberius  Nero  j by  the  paternal  and 
maternal  line  of  the  houfe  of  Claudius,  though  his  mother  palled 
by  adoption  into  the  Livian,  and  afterwards  into  the  Julian 
family.  The  beginning  of  his  days  was  clouded  with  misfor- 
tunes, and  expofed  to  various  perils.  In  his  infancy,  he  was  torn 
away  from  Rome,  and  forced  to  wander  with  his  father,  then  on 
the  lift  of  the  profcribed.  When  a marriage  took  place  between 
Livia  and  Auguftus,  he  was  introduced  into  the  imperial  houfe, 
but  had  to  contend  with  powerful  rivals,  as  long  as  Marcellus^ 
Agrippa,  and  the  two  Ctefars,.  Caius  and  Lucius,  flourifhed  at  the 
court  of  Auguftus..  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  his  brother  Dm- 
fus  overfhadowed  him.  By  his  marriage  with  Julia,  his  fituation 
was  rendered  ftill  more  embarrafting.  Whether  he  connived  at 
her  vices,  or  abandoned  her  in  refentment,  the  dilemma  was, 
either  way,  full  of  difficulty.  Being  recalled  from  tire  ifie  of 
Rhodes,  he  found  Auguftus  deprived  of  heirs,  and  from  that 
time  continued  for  twelve  years,  without  a rival,  the  hope  and 
pillar  of  the  imperial  family.  He  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  and 
governed  Rome  near  three-and- twenty  years.  His  manners,  like 
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Ills  fortune,  had  their  revolutions,  and  their  diftm£tive  periods ; 
amiable  ( a) , while  a private  man;  and,  in  the  higheft  employ- 
ments under  Align  ft:  up,  efteemcd  and  honoured.  During  the 
jives  of  Dm  fas  and  Germanicus,  he  played  an  artificial  character, 
concealing  his  vices,  and  afluming  the  exteriors  of  virtue.  After 
their  deeeafe,  and  while  his  mother  lived,  good  and  evil  were 
equally  blended  in  his  conduct.  Detefted  for  his  cruelty,  he  had 
the  art,  while  he  loved  or  feared  Sejanus,  to  throw  a veil  over 
his  moft  depraved  and  vicious  appetites.  All  reftraint  being  at 
length  removed,  he  broke  out  without  fear  or  fin  a me,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  hurried  away  by  his  own  unbridled  pah 
fions,  made  his  reign,  one  feene  of  luft,  and  cruelty,  and  horror. 
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Section  I. 

(X)XN  this  introdu<5lion,  Tacitus  gives  us  a compendious  view  of  the 
JL  Roman  government  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  every  deviation 
from  its  firft  principles,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  Csefars.  The  feveral  forms  Were  as  follows : 

1.  The  regal  government,  which  lafted,  under  feven  fucceffive  kings, 
above  two  hundred  and-forty  years,  and  ended  at  laft  by  the  expulfion 
of  Tarquin. 

2.  The  confulrtnp,  and  the  republican  government  eftabliffied  by 
Brutus,  A.  U.  C.  245  •,  before  the  Chriftian  rera  509. 

3.  The  fupreme  authority  of  the  dictator,  created  in  preffing  exi- 
gencies, and  for  a limited  time..  This  office  was  firft  inftituted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  A.  U.  C.  253. 

4.  The  decemvirs  appointed  to  frame  a body  of  laws.  They  were 
the  only  magiltrates.  The  government,  which  was  transferred  from 
kings  to  confuls,  was  now  veiled  in  the  decemvirs.  Their  code  of 
laws  was  finiffied  within  two  years.  It  was  called  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  well  known  tyranny  of  Appius  brought  upon  them  the  name  of 
the  Ten  Tarquins.  Their  magiftracy  ended  A.  U.  C.  303. 

5.  The  military  tribunes,  in  a violent  contention  between  the  patri- 
cians and  commonalty,  inverted  with  the  authority  of  the  confuls,  and 
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exercifing  alt  the  functions  of  tliofe  two  magiftrates,  A.  U.  C.  310. 
In  the  following  year  the  confular  government  was  once  more  re- 
Itored. 

6.  The  ufurpation  of  Cinna,  A.  U.  C.  667. 

7.  The  domination  of  Sylla,  who  afiumed  the  power  of  di&ator 
A.  U.  C.  672,  and  continued  in  that  itation  till  the  year  675,  when 
he  made  a voluntary  abdication,  and  retired  to  lead  the  life  of  a private 
citizen. 

8.  The  triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Craflus,  and  Julius  Ctefar,  A.  U.  C. 
699.  This  was  a faction,  not  a legal  inftitution. 

9.  Caefar  perpetual  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  706. 

10.  The  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Auguitus,  A.  U.  C. 
711- 

11.  The  fupreme  power  veiled  in  Auguitus,  A.  U.  C.  724.  Such 
were  the  various  changes  of  government,  which  Tacitus  has  enumerated 
with  his  ufual  comprehenfive  brevity.  Each  of  them  forms  an  import- 
ant tera,  and  all,  well  developed,  would  furnilli  a complete  political 
hiltory  of  Rome. 

(b)  The  original  fays  limply  under  the  name  of  prince,  meaning 
prince  of  the  fenate-,  a title  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  old  republic, 
and  always  given  to  the  fenator  whofe  name  Hood  frit  on  the  cenfor’s 
roll.  When  the  conful  called  upon  the  fathers  for  their  opinions,  he 
began  with  the  Princeps  Senatus.  Under  that  conllitutional  name, 
Auguitus  leemed  rather  to  accept  than  to  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Hate.  Tacitus  fays  afterwards,  fedtion  ix.  that  the 
government  was  neither  fettled  under  a monarch  nor  a dictator,  but 
under  the  title  cf  prince.  Non  regno , neque  diftaturd,  fed  principis 
nomine  ccnftitntam  rempublicam.  Auguitus  underltood  the  policy  of  not 
alfuming  invidious  titles  in  the  outlet  of  his  reign  ; but  it  was  owing  to 
him  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  word  princeps  no  longer  fignified 
prince  of  the  fenate , but,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  the  fupreme  ruler 
of  the  Hate, 
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Sc 51  ion  II. 

(a)  Brutus  and  Caflius,  after  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
difpatched  themfelves,  A.  U.  C.  712,  having  both  refolved  before  the 
engagement,  that,  if  they  did  not  conquer,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  enemies. — Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus.  They  were 
the  two  laft  Roman  patriots,  and  public  liberty  died  with  them. 
Sextus  Pompeitis,  the  Ion  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  defeated  by 
Agrippa  in  a naval  engagement  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  He  fled  into 
Alia,  and  was  there  put  to  death  A.  U.  C.  719.  Florus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 
Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  72,  73.  Lepidus  was  at  the  head  of  twenty 
legions,  but  was  difmantled  of  his  power  by  the  policy  of  Auguftus. 
Marc  Antony  died  a voluntary  death. 

(b)  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people  originated  in  the  following 
manner:  The  inferior  citizens  made  a feceflion  to  th e Mans  Sacer , 
A.  U.  C.  259,  and  refufed  to  return  till  they  were  allowed  to  choofe 
magiftrates  of  their  own.  The  number  at  firft  was  two;  in  the  year 
of  Rome  2S3,  five  were  chofen  ; and  in  297,  ten.  By  their  inter cejfion 
in  any  bufinefs,  they  could  flop  the  proceedings  of  the  fenate,  and  all 
the  magiftrates.  In  proccfs  of  time,  their  authority  was  held  to  be 
lacred.  No  man  could  prefume  to  interrupt  them  in  their  harangues, 
and  they  could  command  all  to  be  filent.  They  could  flop  all  legifla- 
tion,  and  alio  the  execution  of  the  laws.  A new  form  was  thus  in- 
troduced into  the  conftitution,  which  threw  the  weight  into  the  demo- 
cratic fcale ; and  this  extraordinary  power,  Cicero  fays,  faved  the  re- 
public;  becaufe,  in  the  hands  of  a turbulent  multitude,  it  would  have 
been  nothing  but  uproar  and  confufion.  The  tribunes,  however,  could 
at  their  pleafure  control  the  other  magiftrates,  and  that  was  the  popu- 
lar title  which  Auguftus  aflumed.  It  gave  him,  under  a republican 
name,  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  government.  He  knew  the  art 
of  difguifing  tyranny  under  conftitutional  forms.  Arcanum  novi  flatus, 
imago  antiqui.  Tacitus  fays  in  another  place,  that  Auguftus,  under 
that  artful  difguife,  found  the  way,  without  the  name  of  king  or 
dittator,  to  make  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  legiflative  and  the  executive 
powers  of  the  commonwealth.  Id  fummi  faftigii  vocabulum  Auguftus 
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repcrit , ne  Regis  aut  Dicta  tor  is  nomm  adfumeret,  ac  tamen  appellations 
aliqud  catera  imperra  praemineret. — Annals,  book  iii.  f.  56. 

Seblion  HI. 

(a)  Odtavia  was  the  fitter  of  Auguftus.  For  more  of  her,  fee  the 
Genealogical  Table  of  the  Ctefars,  vol.  ii.  No.  16.  For  Marcellus, 
fee  ibidem.  No.  18. 

(b)  For  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  married  firft  to  Marcel- 
lus and  afterwards  to  Agrippa,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  4 6. 
For  Agrippa,  fee  No.  47. 

(c)  An  account  of  Livia  and  her  firft  hulband  is  given  in  the 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  66.  For  Drufus,  fee  No.  79  ; and 
Tiberius,  No.  6S.  The  title  of  imperator  implied  no  more  than  the 
commander  of  an  army.  It  was  ufually  given  by  the  foldiers  in  their 
camp,  or  in  the  field  after  a victory,  to  the  general  whom  they  ap- 
proved. Auguftus,  and  the  following  emperors,  granted  the  name  to 
their  favourites  as  an  honourable  diftindtion.  Tiberius  referved  it  for 
the  emperor  only.  See  Annals,  book  iii.  f.  74.  Being  always,  with 
other  titles,  annexed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  it  ferved,  at  length,  to 
convey  the  idea  now  underftood  by  the  word  Emperor. 

( d ) Caius  and  Lucius  were  the  fons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Auguftus.  See  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  48  and 
49.  The  Roman  law  made  no  difference  between  adoption  and  natural 
filiation  •,  confequently  the  two  fons  of  Agrippa,  being  adopted  by  Au- 
guftus, became  part  of  the  Caefarean  family.. 

(e)  Agrippa  Pofthumus,  fo  called  becaufe  he  was  born  after  his 
father’s  death.  See  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  50. 

(f)  For  the  iftand  of  Planafia,  fee  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 

(•«  ) Tiberius  had  a fon,  named  Drufus,  by  his  firft  wife  Vipfania 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa.  See  the  Genealogical  Table 
of  the  Caefars,  vol.  ii.  No.  70.  Drufus  was  afterwards  cut  off  by  Se- 
janus.  See  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  8. 

(h)  The  (laughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions  was  A.  U.  C. 
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7-62.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  23.  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus, lib.  ii.  f.  11 7;  and  alfo  in  this  book,  f.  58,  60,  61. 

( i ) The  battle  of  Adtium  was  A.  LT.  C.  723.  For  A&ium,  fee 
the  Geographical  Table. 


Sc 5li on  IV. 

(a)  By  the  equal  condition  of  Roman  citizens  we  are  not  to  under- 
ftand  equality  of  ranks , which  never  did  and  never  can  fubfift  in  any 
age  or  country.  The  equal  condition  of  the  people  confided  in  their 
having  a voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  in  all  queftions  about  war  and 
peace,  and  in  all  affairs  of  moment. 

(b)  The  pride  of  the  Claudian  family,  from  which  Tiberius  was 
delcended  both  by  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  line,  is  painted  forth 
in  lively  colours  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  1 and  2. 

( c ) For  an  account  of  Tiberius  in  the  ille  of  Rhodes,  fee  Suet, 
in  Tib.  f.  10,  1 1,  12. 

( d ) Drufus  (the  Ion  of  Tiberius)  and  Germanicus,  who,  at  that 
time,  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Rhine. 

S eft  ion  VI. 

(a)  He  was  grand-nephew  to  Salluft,  the  great  hiftorian.  Sec 
Annals,  book  iii.  f.  30.  If  he  difclofed  the  fecret,  he  was  fure  to  incur 
the  refentment  of  the  emperor;  if  he  concealed  it,  the  fenate  might 
condemn  him  for  the  murder, 

Seftion  VII. 

[a)  There  were  two  forms  of  oaths  ; one,  when  they  fwore  by  the 
name  of  the  prince-,  the  other,  when  they  bound  themfelves  to  l'upport 
his  adls.  The  lalt  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  and  is  called  by 
Ulpian,  Lex  Regia.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Julius 
Caefar  renewed  it,  to  fupport  his  own  ambition. — Suet,  in  Jul.  Caef. 
f.  84.  It  fhould  feem,  from  what  Tacitus  fays,  that,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  they  fwore  by  the  name,  not  the  a6ts  of  Tiberius.  The  latter 
oath  was  voted  afterwards  by  the  fenate,  but  Tiberius  oppofed  it.  This 
book,  f.  72. 
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(b)  Turranius  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Auguftus,  and  by  him, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  appointed  praefedt  of  corn  and- 
grain ; an  office  which  that  emperor  had  generally  kept  in  his  own 
hands. 

(c)  In  every  Roman  camp  the  general’s  tent,  or  pavilion,  was 
called  the  Pr/etorium,  becaufe  the  ancient  Latins  ftyled  all  their 
commanders.  Praetors.  Scipio  Africanus  formed  a pratorian  cohort \ 
or  a body  of  feledt  men,  who  were  ftationed  near  his  pavilion,  holding 
themfelves  in  readinel's  to  attend  their  general  in  all  fudden  emergencies* 
In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  emperor’s  tent  was  called  Pr^etorium 
Augustale.  The  name  was  continued  by  his  fucceffors  ; and  the 
foldiers,  who  formed  the  emperor’s  body  guard,  were  called  the  prato- 
rian  cohorts , under  the  command  of  an  officer,  inftituted  with  a fpecial 
commiflion,  in  which  he  was  ftyled  Pr^fectus  Pr^torii.  The 
foldiers  were  for  fome  time  quartered  at  R.ome,  till  Sejanus,  in  order 
to  forward  his  own  dark  defigns,  perfuaded  Tiberius  to  form  a prmto- 
rian  camp  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  city. — Annals,  book  iv.  f.  2. 

(d)  Tiberius  appeared  with  the  fame  external  pomp,  and  all  the 
honours  that  diftinguifhed  Auguftus-,  namely,  th  t fctfces  wreathed  with 
laurels,  a train  of  lidtors,  and  whatever  at  that  time  was  appropriated 
to  the  emperor.  The  purple,  and  the  diadem,  in  imitation  of  eaftera 
monarchy,  were  introduced  at  a later  period. 

Seftion  VIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Auguftus  made  his  will  a year  and 
four  months  before  his  death,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the 
veftal  virgins.  Two-thirds  of  his  money,  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
depofit  in  his  exchequer,  he  gave  to  Tiberius,  and  the  reft  to  Livia. 
In  the  event  of  their  death,  one-third  was  to  go  to  Drufus,  the  fon  qf 
Tiberius ; and  the  other  two-thirds  to  Germanicus  and  his  three  fons. 
If  they  did  not  furvive  him,  he  left  the  whole  to  his  relations  and 
friends. — Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  10 1. 

(b)  Suetonius  feems  to  have  given  a diftindt  account  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  legacies.  Tacitus  mentions  a grofs  fum  to  the  nation,  and  the  popu- 
lace ; populo  etplebi.  What  was  given  to  the  former  was  of  courfe 
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carried  into  the  public  treafury,  ararium  *,  the  reft  was  diftributed  to 
the  inferior  citizens.  Suetonius  feparates  the  two  legacies,  and  the 
tranflator  has  ventured  to  follow  him.  Suetonius  fays  that  forty  mil- 
lions of  fefterces  were  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  People  to  each  of 
the  tribes,  thirty-five  thoufand ; to  the  praetorian  guards,  one  thoufand 
to  each  to  the  city  cohorts,  five  hundred  j and  to  the  foldiers  of  the 
legions,  three  hundred  to  each.  He  fixed  ftated  times  for  the  payment 
of  the  feveral  legacies,  declaring,  that  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  fefterces  would  go  to  his  heirs,  though  in  tire  laft  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  had  received  in  legacies  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
hundred  millions,  all  which,  befides  his  own  paternal  eftate,  he  had 
expended  on  the  public. — Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  ioi. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  coin,  the  tranllator  thinks  proper  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  does  not  pretend  to  accuracy,  whenever  the  great 
and  fmall  fefterces  occur  in  the  original.  He  believes  that  the  reader, 
in  general,  will  not  be  anxious  about  the  exadt  valuation.  The  curious 
in  fuch  matters  are  referred  to  a difiertation  on  the  fubjedt  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxviii.  4to  edit.  He 
will  there  find  that  fejiertius  nummus  was  a piece  of  money  worth  about 
four  fols  of  French  money  •,  and  fejlertium  pondus  about  204  livres, 
3 fols,  and4d.  Another  peculiarity  is  explained  in  the  difiertation 
juft  mentioned.  Whenever  the  Latin  adverbs,  fuch  as  decies,  vicics , 
centies , fejlertium,  occur  in  the  original,  ccntena  ntillia  muft  always 
be  underftood  •,  fo  that  decies  fejlertium  is  ten  hundred  thoufand,  or  one 
million  of  fmall  fefterces.  It  follows,  that  the  numeral  letters  in  the 
text,  ccccxxxv,  imply,  quadringenties  tricies  quinquies  centena  millia 
fejlertium , that  is,  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  one  hundred  thou- 
fand fmall  fefterces.  Monfieur  Guerin,  who  has  given  a valuable 
tranflation  of  Tacitus,  explains  the  legacy  of  the  emperor  agreeably 
to  what  has  been  ftated.  Auguftu.s,  he  fays,  left  to  the  Roman  people, 
that  is,  to  the  ftate,  one  hundred  thoufand  fefterces  four  hundred  times 
told  •,  and  to  each  of  the  five-and-thirty  tribes,  one  hundred  thoufand 
fefterces,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poorer  citizens.  This  note  has 
run  into  length  •,  but  it  was  thought  necefiary,  that  the  curious  in 
Roman  coins  may  not  expedt  more  than  is  intended. 
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St  in  ion  IX. 

1 

(a)  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  in  which  Hirtius  and 
Panfa  were  defeated,  Auguftus,  on  the  fourteenth  before  the  calends  of 
September,  that  is,  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  A.  U.  C.  711,  was  conful 
for  the  firft  time,  fie  was,  afterwards,  thirteen  times  conful.  Valerius 
Corvinus  was  fix  times  conful,  and  Marius  feven  times  •,  both  together 
making  their  number  equal  to  Auguftus.  It  mu  ft  however  be  re- 
membered, that  he  was  not  emperor  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  of  Marc 
Antony,  at  the  battle  of  Adtium,  A.  U.  C.  723.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  Auguft,  in  the  year  of  Rome  767. 

(b)  The  diftant  rivers  were,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Se Elion  X. 

(a)  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  confuls  A.  U.  C.  7x1.  They  gave 
battle  to  Marc  Antony  near  Modena,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon 
Italy.  Hirtius  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  Panfa,  in  a ihort  time  after, 
died  of  his  wounds.  Suetonius  (Life  of  Auguftus,  f.  1.)  fays,  that 
Glyco,  the  furgeon,  was  fufpedled  of  infufing  poifon  into  the  wound  ; 
but  Cicero  refutes  the  charge,  and  vindicates  the  character  of  his 
friend. — See  Letters  to  Brutus,  epift.  vi. 

( b ) This  was  the  firft  confulfhip  of  Auguftus : he  drew  near  the 
city  walls,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the  legions. — Suetonius, 
in  Aug.  f.  26.  He  had  not  then  obtained  the  tribunitian  power,  and 
therefore  was  not  mafter  of  the  commonwealth.  lie  was  at  that  time 
in  his  twentieth  year. 

(c)  Auguftus  collected  together  the  veteran  foldiers  who  had  fought 
under  Julius  Casfar,  and  received  a commiflion  from  the  lenate  to  join 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  againft  Marc  Antony. — See  Suet.  Life  of  Auguftus, 
f.  10;  and  Cicero’s  Philippics 

(d)  For  an  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  Auguftus  en- 
forced the  profeription  of  the  triumvirate,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  27. 

( e ) The  alliance  between  Auguftus  and  Marc  Antony  was  often 
violated,  and  renewed  by  the  interpofition  of  friends.  Horace’s  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  Brundufium  is  fuppofed  by  Dacier  to  have 
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been  written  A.  U.  C.  713,  when  the  poet  met  Maecenas  and  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  were  then  employed  to  fettle  the  treaty 
of  Brundufium,  by  which  Antony  fhis  wife  Fulvia  being  then  dead) 
agreed  to  marry  Oftavia,  the  filter  of  Auguftus.  The  treaty  of  Ta- 
rentum  was  about  three  years  afterwards. 

(f)  Marcus  Lollius  was  defeated  in  Germany  A.  U.  C.  738.  The 
(laughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions  was  A.  U.  762. — See  Suet, 
in  Aug.  f.  23-,  and  Florus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

(g)  Varro  Murasna  and  Marcus  Egnatius  fuffered  for  a confpiracy. 
Julius  Antonius  was  fon  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  by  his  wife  Fulvia. 
He  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus, 
and  for  that  offence  was  put  to  death.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  he 
difpatched  himfelf.  Horace’s  ode,  Pindarum  quijquis  Jludet  amulari,  is 
addreffed  to  him. 

( h ) The  excefiive  luxury  of  Vedius  Pollio  is  well  known.  Dio 
Caffius  fays'  that  he  fattened  his  lampreys  and  other  fi(h  with  human 
blood.  Of  Quintus  Tedius  nothing  more  is  known. 

(i)  Suetonius  fays,  Auguftus,  though  he  knew  that  temples  were 
often  railed  in  the  provinces  in  honour  ot  the  proconfuls,  allowed  none 
to  be  erefted  to  himfelf,  unlels  they  were  at  the  fame  time  dedicated 
to  the  Roman  people.  In  the  city  he  abfolutely  refuftd  all  honours 
of  that  kind.  Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  52. 

Se  Elion  XL 

(a)  Tacitus  fays,  in  another  place,  that  Tiberius  valued  himfelf 
more  for  his  art  of  diffnnulation,  than  for  all  his  other  talents.  He 
placed  it  in  the  rank  of  virtues,  and  hated  the  man  who  attempted  to 
difeover  the  fecrets  of  his  heart.  Nullam  aqne  Tiberius , ut  rebatur , ex 
virtutibus  fuis , qnam  dijfimulationem  diligebat.  E'o  a grins  accepity  recludi 
qua  premeret.  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  71. 

(b)  The  pacific  fyftem,  recommended  by  Auguftus,  was  adopted 
by  his  two  immediate  fucceffors.  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  content- 
ed with  their  triumph  over  the  laws,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
moft  eminent  citizens.  The  purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  the  exercife  of 
domeftic  tyranny,  banifhed  all  ideas  of  military  glory  •,  and  their  dread 
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of  fupericr  merit  made  them  withhold  from  their  generals  the  renown 
in  arms  which  they  themfelves  defpifed.  Under  the  aufpices  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  Britain  was  invaded,  and  finally  reduced  by  Agri- 
cola in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  That  was  the  only  addition  to  the 
Roman  empire  during  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  Trajan, 
afterwards,  departed  from  the  moderation  of  Auguftus.  He  reduced 
the  whole  vaft  territory  of  Dacia,  which  lay  beyond  the  Danube,  to 
the  form  of  a Roman  province,  and  extended  his  conquers  into 
Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  other  countries  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Perfia.  His  death  clofed  the  career  of  victory.  His  fucceffor,  Ha- 
drian, renounced  all  the  eaftern  conquefts,  choofing  to  make  the  pre- 
cept of  Auguftus  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 

Sebficn  XII. 

(a)  Afinius  Gallus  was  fon  to  Afinius  Pollio,  the  famous  orator, 
and  confidential  friend  of  Auguftus.  Horace  and  Virgil  have  mads 
the  father  immortal.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  12, 
note  (e). 

(b)  Vipfania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipfani us  Agrippa, 
was  married  to  Tiberius,  who  v/as  divorced  from  her  at  the  defire  of 
Auguftus,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  the  emperor’s  daughter 
Julia,  at  that  time  the  widow  of  Agrippa.  Vipfania,  when  repudiated, 
*was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  She  was  delivered  of  Drufus,  the 
fon  of  Tiberius,  in  the  houfe  of  her  fecond  hufband.  Tiberius  always 
thought  of  her  with  real  afifedtion,  and  educated  her  fon  Drufus  as  his 
own.  See  tHe  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  69. 

Sebiion  XIII. 

(a)  Lucius  Arruntius  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  722.  Pliny  the  elder 
makes  honourable  mention  of  his  talents,  and  ranks  him  with  the 
eminent  authors  of  the  age. 

■(b)  The  character  of  Marcus  Lepidus  is  drawn  by  Tacitus,  Annals, 
book  iv.  f.  20.  He  is  there  celebrated  for  his  political  wifdom,  and 
the  virtues  of  moderation.  Sec  alfo  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  1 14. 

For 
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For  Cneius  Pifo,  who  was  afterwards  the  mortal  enemy  of  Germanicus, 
fee  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  43. 

( c ) The  quettion  put  by  Haterius  feems  to  imply  a compliment. 
Tiberius,  perhaps,  thought  it  came  from  a man  who  faw  through  his 
affeded  delays.  Mamercus  Scaurus  is  mentioned,  Annals,  book  iii. 
f.  31,  as  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  orators  of  his  time,  and  afterwards, 
f.  66,  as  a man  whofe  difiolute  manners  made  him  a difgrace  to  an  il- 
luftrious  jine  of  anceftors.  His  vices  are  defcribed  by  Seneca,  Do 
Beneficiis , lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  Being  accufed  of  writing  verfes  againfl: 
Tiberius,  he  prevented  a fentence  of  condemnation  by  a voluntary- 
death.  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  29.  What  he  fays  in  the  fenate  is  a pointed 
remark,  and  no  wonder  that  it  provoked  relentment.  Tiberius,  by 
virtue  of  his  tribunitian  power,  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  fenate.  Since  he  did  not  ufe  his  authority,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  ading  a part,  and  Scaurus,  by  his  obfervation,  pulled  off 
the  mafic,  Suetonius  fays,  the  fenate  grew  impatient : according  to 
him,  a member  cried  out,  “ Let  him  accept  the  fovereignty,  or  renounce 
it  at  once.”  Another  faid,  “ Some  men  are  quick  to  promife,  and 
flow  to  perform  : Tiberius  is  the  reverfe  ; he  ads  already,  and  yet  wiU 
not  promife.”  Tiberius  faw  that  the  farce  lafted  too  long.  He  there- 
fore faid,  “ I accept  the  imperial  dignity,  till  you  ycurfelves  fhall 
“ think  fit  to  relieve  old  age  from  fuch  a weight  of  care.”  Suetonius* 
in  Tib.  f.  24. 

Section  XIV. 

C a ) Livia  took  the  name  of  Julia , in  confequence  of  her  adoption 
into  the  Julian  family.  Tiberius,  notwithftanding,  thought  the  ap- 
pointment of  a lidor  too  great  an  honour.  Claudius  was  afterwards 
more  indulgent  to  his  wife  Agrippina.  Two  Jidors  were  ordered  to 
attend  her. 

( b ) When  the  Romans  wifhed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a Angu- 
lar event,  they  raifed  an  altar,  and  engraved  the  particulars  of  the 
rranfadion.  Auguftus,  after  living  above  feven-and-rhirty  years  with 
Livia  as  his  acknowledged  wife,  chofe,  in  the  end,  to  make  her  his. 
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daughter  by  adoption.  The  fathers  meant  to  pay  their  court  to  Livia, 
but  Tiberius  did  not  approve  of  fo  much  adulation, 

( c ) The  proconfular  authority  was  often  granted  to  generals  at  the 
head  of  diftant  armies,  but  never  exercifed  within  the  city. 

(d)  Drufus,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  fon  of  Tiberius.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  70. 

(e)  He  broke  his  promife  afterwards,  and,  according  to  Dio  CafTius, 
appointed  no  lefs  than  fifteen  or  fixteen  candidates. 

Section  XV. 

(n)  Tiberius  had  all  the  arts  of  a fubtle  and  difguifed  politician. 
He  knew  that  by  depriving  the  people  of  the  laft  remnant  of  liberty, 
their  right  to  a voice  in  the  ele&ion  of  magillrates,  and  veiling  it  in 
the  l'enate,  he  fhould  ellablilfi  his  own  abfolute  power.  The  fenate,  at 
all  times  adverfe  to  the  claims  of  the  people,  faw  with  pleafurc  the  an- 
nihilation of  a reillefs,  factious,  and  turbulent  democracy-,  never  once 
reflecting  that  their  order,  unfupported  by  the  people,  could  make 
but  a feeble  refinance  to  the  will  of  a defpotic  prince.  The  people, 
on  their  part,  complained  of  the  alteration  but  they  complained  with- 
out principle,  or  a fenfe  of  public  intereft,  merely  becaufe  they  loll  the 
opportunity  of  felling  their  votes.  Juvenal  deferibes  the  people,  who 
in  the  days  of  the  republic  granted  the  confullliip  and  the  command  of 
armies,  reduced  to  think  of  two  things  only  ; their  bread,  and  the 
games  of  the  circus. 

• Nam  qui  dabat  olim 

Imperium,  fafees,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  fe 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 

Panem  et  Circenses,  Sat.  x.  ver.  78. 

(b)  The  triumphal  robe  was  a rich  purple,  intermixed  witli  gold. 
Pliny  fays  it  was  in  life  in  Homer’s  time,  and  for  that  reafon  adopted 
by  the  Roman  generals. 

(c)  There  were  eight  praetors,  but  two  only  had  jurifdiClion  ; one  in 
all  caules  between  citizen  and  citizen;  the  other,  between  citizens  and 
Jlrangers.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  6,  note  (d). 
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Section  XVI. 

{a)  A fufpenfiQn  of  all  bufinefs  whatever,  occafioned  by  fome  me- 
lancholy event,  was  called  jujlitium.  See  a defcription  of  it  in  Lucan, 
lib.  ii.  v.  19. 

(b)  Theatrical  factions  were  often  the  caufe  of  great  public  mifchief. 
See  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xxix.  note  (c). 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  cavalry  fervcd  ten  years,  and 
the  infantry  twenty.  The  civil  wars  prolonged  the  lervice. 

(b)  The  foldiers,  who  had  ferved  their  full  time,  were  not  dis- 
charged, but  Hill  continued  to  enter  into  adlion  when  occafion  required. 
They  encamped  apart  from  the  legions,  under  a banner  called  vexillum , 
and  thence  the  name  of  vexillarii.  They  were  alio  called  veterans. 

(c)  The  daily  pay  of  a Roman  foldier,  Brotier  fays,  was  equal  to 
ten  fous  of  French  money. 

(d)  The  Roman  denarius  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  fixteen  fous  of  French 
money. 

Section  XX. 

(a)  The  companies  of  foot  were  called  manipuli.  They  confifted, 
in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  100  men,  and  thence  the  principal  officer 
was  called  centurio.  They  increafed  afterwards  to  200,  but  the  name 
of  centurion  Bill  remained.  A common  foldier  was  called  manipularis* 

Section  XXII. 

(a)  The  Roman  generals  had  in  their  camp  a band  of  gladiators, 
in  order  to  accuftom  their  foldiers  to  wounds,  and  the  effufion  of 
blood. 

Sedlton  XXIV. 

(a)  For  the  character  of  iElius  Sejanus,  fee  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  1. 

Section  XXVII. 

(a)  Tacitus  has  recorded  the  praife  of  I.entulus,  Annals,  book  iv. 
f.  44. 

Voi..  I,  3 L 
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Semon  XXVIII. 

(a)  This  eclipfc,  according  to  the  calculation  of  eminent  mathe- 
maticians, happened  on  the  27th  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  767 rof  the 
Chriftian  aera  14.  Auguftus  died  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  month 
of  Auguft. 

Seffion  XXIX.. 

(a)  Every  legion  was  divided  into  thirty  companies,  200  men  in 
each  ; and  again,  the  companies  were  diftinguifhed  into  haftati , principez \ 
triarii.  Every  company  had  two  centurions  ; the  firft  in  command  was 
called  primipilus,  or  primipilaris. 

Seflion  XXXI. 

(a)  The  whole  tradl  of  Gaul,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  was  re- 
duced to  fubjectioo,  and  divided  by  Auguftus  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany.  Whenever  they  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  both  lay  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  no  part  of 
Germany,  properly  fo  called.  For  a further  account  of  this  matter,, 
fee  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  1,  note  (a). 

(b)  In  colledting  the  tributes  in  the  feveral  provinces,  the  Romans 
made  an  accurate  furvey  of  the  people,  and  aa  eftimate  of  their  riches : 
this  was  called  csnfum  agere. 

(c)  The  Reman  generals,  and  the  emperors  after  them,  took  an 
honorary  title  from  the  conquered  country.  Scipio  was  ftyled  Afri- 
canus  *,  Drufus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  called  Germanicus, 
and  his  fon  was  known  by  no  other  name.  The  emperor  Claudius 
aflumed  the  addition  of  Germanicus. 

Section  XXXII.. 

(a)  It  has  been  obferved,  fedtion  xxix.  note  (a),  that  there  were  in 
every  legion  thirty  companies,  with  two  centurions  to  each. 

(b)  Chaerea  was  the  chief  of  the  confpirators  againft  Caligula. 
He  defired  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  linking  the  firft  blow. 
Suet,  in  Calig.  f,  56, 
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Semen  XXXIII. 

(a)  For  Agrippina,  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  51. 

( b ) Drufus  died  A.  U.  C.  745.  See  Genealogical  Table,  No.  79. 

Semon  XXXIV. 

(a)  The  original  fays,  Belgica  civil  at  es.  By  the  word  civil  as,  the 
Roman  authors  do  not  always  mean  a city,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the 
word;  but  a body  politic,  a ftate,  a people. 

( b ) Tiberius  conquered  in  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Illyricum.  He 
commanded  in  Germany,  and  obtained  feveral  victories.  Suet,  in  Tib. 
f.  xviii  and  xx.  Velleius  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  f 104. 

Semon  XXXVIII. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  lay  between  the  rivers  Amifia 
(the  Ems)  and  Albis  (the  Elbe).  Hence  it  appears,  that  after  the 
{laughter  of  Varus  the  R.omans  were  Hill  in  pofTeffion  of  fome  ftrong 
holds  in  Germany.  The  garrifon  quartered  in  Germany  began  to 
mutiny,  but  the  prasfedt  of  the  camp  ordered  two  of  the  ringleaders  to 
be  executed.  This  was  againft  law.  The  praefedl  of  the  camp  had 
no  authority  to  punifli  with  death.  That  power  was  veiled  in  the 
commander  in  chief.  Leffer  punilhments  were  inflicted  by  the  tribunes 
and  centurions. 

( b ) He  turned  towards  the  river,  i.  e.  the  Rhine,  and  led  the  mu- 
tineers to  their  winter  quarters. 

Semon  XXXIX. 

(a)  The  Ubian  altar,  now  Bonn.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  original  fays,  vexillum.  This,  on  the  authority  of  Lipfius^ 
is  called  in  the  tranflation  the  purple Jlandard , which  was  always  at  tire 
head-quarters,  till  produced  as  the  fignal  for  engaging  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  commentators  contend  that  it  was  the  banner,  under 
which  the  veterans  were  retained  in  the  fervice. 

(c)  The  enfigns  and  the  eagles  were  the  Gods  of  a Roman  army. 
Tacitus  calls  them  propria  legionum  numina.  Tertullian  fays,  Religio  Ro- 
wanorumtota  caftrenfis ; figna  veneratur,  figna  jurat , ct  omnibus  diis prapcnit. 
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Section  XL. 


(a)  This  was  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor. 
Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  86, 


See  die  Genealogical 


Section  XLI. 

* * 

(a)  Caligula  was  born  in  Germany  : 

In  caftris  natus,  patriis  nutritus  in  armis, 

Jam  defignati  principis  omen  erat. 

Suetonius  feems  to  think  that  he  was  born  at  Antium,  in  Italy.  Suet* 
in  Calig.  f.  8. 

Section  XLIT. 

( a ) Not  his  real  father  Drufus,  who  was  long  fince  dead.  He  means 
Tiberius,  who  had  adopted  him  by  order  of  Auguftus,  as  already 
mentioned,  f.  3.  See  the  fine  pafiage  in  Cicero.  Cari  funt  parentes> 
cari  liberty  propinqui , familiar es : fed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una 
complex  a efi  ■,  pro  qua  quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  oppetere.  De  Officiis, 
lib.  i.  f.  17. 

(b)  Germanicus,  the  adopted  foa  of  Tiberius. 

(c)  The  foldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  being  quartered  at  Rome, 
demanded  of  Julius  Caefar  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  a difcharge 
from  the  fervice.  He  yielded  to  their  clamour,  and  difbanded  the 
whole  corps.  He  then  addrefled  them  in  a Toothing  fpeech,  and,  as. 
they  were  no  longer  foldiers,  called  them  Quirjtes.  By  that  fingle 
word  the  men  were  foftened,  and  once  more  lifted  in  the  fervice.  Suet, 
in  Caef.  f.  70.  After  the  battle  of  A&ium,  -Auguftus  quelled  a mutiny 
at  Brundufium,  Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  17. 

Sebiion  XLIII. 

(a)  The  image  of  Drufus  was  difplayed  among  the  eagles  and 
ftandards.. 


Sebiion  XL IV. 

(a)  The  rewards  of  the  foldiers  valour  were  a chain,  a bracelet,  a 

fpear, 
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fpear,  a branch  of  oak.  Servati  civis  referentem  premia  quercum.  See 
in  book  ii.  f.  9,  the  military  honours  obtained  by  Flavius,  the  brother 
of  Arminius. 

Seftion  XLV. 

(a )  Vetera  is  the  fame  as  vetera  cajlra , the  old  camp  ; a place  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  fiege  conducted  by  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief. 
Hilt,  book  iv.  f.  22.  It  is  now  called  Santen , in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 

Section  XL VI. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays  there  was  not  a province,  except  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  which  he  did  not  vifit.  In  Aug.  f.  47. 

Section  XLVII. 

( a ) Tiberius,  in  the  two  firfl:  years  after  his  accefTion,  never  once 
ftirred  out  of  Rome-,  nor  did  he  afterwards  venture  further  than  An- 
tium,  or  the  ifle  of  Caprea.  He  pretended  an  intention  to  vifit  the  pro- 
vinces, and  made  preparations  every  year,  without  fo  much  as  begin- 
ning a journey.  He  was  at  laft  called  Callipedes,  a man  famous  in 
Greece  for  being  in  a hurry,  and  never  advancing  an  inch.  Suet,  in 
Tib.  f.  38. 

Section  XLVIIL 

(a)  The  tents  are  called,  in  the  original,  Contubernia.  They  were 
large  enough  for  ten  foldiers,  who  were  lodged  together. 

Seffion  XLIX. 

(a)  He  threw  a bridge  over  the  Rhine. 

Sefiion  L. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  rampart  was  raifed  by  Tiberius,  when  he  commanded  in 
Germany,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Cluverius  fays,  it  was  near  the 
city,  new  called  Scbermbeck.  -See  Germ.  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 


(c)  This> 
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(c)  This  road,  Brotier  fays,  ftretched  from  weft  to  eaft,  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Luppia  (the  Lippe ) as  far  as  Aliso,  now  Elfcn. 

(d)  The  Marfians  dwelt  in  the  diocefe  of  Munjier , between  the  rivers 
Amifia  and  Luppia. 

Sc  Elion  LI. 

(a)  Woods  and  forefts  were  the  fanftuaiies  held  in  veneration  by 
ihe  Germans.  The  temple  of  Tanfan  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
cuftom.  We  are  told  by  antiquarians,  that  the  word  was  compofed  of 
V an,  fylva,  a wood,  and  fane,  dominus,  or  lord.  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye 
fays  it  was  dedicated  to  the  firfi  caufe  of  all,  or  the  fupreme  being.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  ix.  note  (d ), 

Se Elion  L.I1I. 

(a)  She  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and  had  by  him  three  fons,  Caius, 
Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Pofthumus  ; and  alfo  two  daughters,  Agrippina 
and  Julia.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  46. 

(b)  For  more  of  him  and  his  fon  Caius  Gracchus,  fee  Annals* 
book  iv.  f.  13. 


SeElion  LIV. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  theatrical  factions,  fee  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory,  f.  xxix.  note  (c).  Bathyllus,  the  pantomime  performer,  is 
diftinguilhed  by  Horace  for  his  graceful  movement. 

Nec  cum  fis  castera  fofibr, 

Tres  tantum  ad  numeros  fatyri  moveare  Bathylli. 

He  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Juvenal : 

Chironemon  Ledam  molli  faltante  Bathyllo. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  63. 

Sc  Elion  LV. 

(a)  Arminlus,  according  to  Velleius  Patercuius,  lib.  ii.  f.  ng} 
was  the  fon  of  Sigimer,  a Cherufcan  chief.  Inguiomer  was  his  father/s 
brother,  and  of  courfe  uncle  to  Arminius,  as  mentioned  in  this  book, 
3 f.  do. 
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C 60.  Arminius  had  a brother,  whofe  name  was  Flavius.  Annals, 
book  ii.  f.  9.  Segeftes  was  another  leading  chieftain  among  the  Che- 
rulcans.  His  daughter  was  ravilhed  from  him  by  Arminius.  His  fon 
Segimund  is  mentioned  in  this  book,  f.  57.  This  account  of  the 
German  chieftains  will  make  the  fequel,  in  this  and  the  next  book, 
more  eafily  underflood. 

Seftion  LVI. 

(a)  Mount  Taunus,  near  Magontiacum  (now  Maycnce),  Brotierfays 
is  now  called  Hey  rich. 

Section  LVI  I. 

(a)  Her  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Thufnelda.  Her  deport- 
ment here  defcribed  would  be  a fine  fubjeft  for  an  hiflorical  painter. 

Seftion  LVIIL 

(a)  The  account  here  promifed,  and  without  doubt  given  either  in! 
the  Annals  or  the  Hiflory,  is  totally  loft.  Strabo  fays  that  the  fon, 
who  was  called  Thumelicus  by  the  Romans,  walked  among  the  cap- 
tives in  the  triumph  of  Germanicus,  which  is  mentioned.  Annals,  book 
ii.  f.  41. 

Sefi ion  LX. 

(a)  The  Lakes,  which  are  now  loft  in  the  vaft  gulf,  called  the 
Zuider-Zee. 

(b)  The  commentators  give  different  accounts  of  the  Teutoburgian 
foreft.  Guerin,  the  French  tranflator  of  Tacitus,  lays  it  lay  in  the 
diocefe  of  Munfter,  where  there  is  at  this  day  a place  called  Varendcrpy 
which  fignifies  the  burgh  of  Varus.  Brotier  places  it  in  the  diocefe  of 
Paderborn,  near  the  town  of  Horn , not  far  from  Paderborn , where 
there  is  a foreft  called  Teuteberg  •,  and  a field  called  Winfeldt : that  is, 
the  field  of  viftory.  To  confirm  his  opinion,  he  fays  that  bones  and 
military  weapons,  and  alio  medals  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  are 
often  dug  up  in  thofe  woods. 
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Seel  ion  LX  I. 

(a)  The  part  of  a Roman  camp,  where  the  arms  and  eagles  were 
depofited,  was  called  principia.  As  the  traces  of  three  fuch  places  were 
vifible,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  the  work  of  three  legions. 

Sc  51  ion  LX  III. 

(a)  The  caufeway,  called  the  long  bridge,  was  conftru&ed  by 
Lucius  Domitius,  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nero.  According 
to  Suetonius,  he  was,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  as  famous  for  his  fkiil  in 
driving  a curricle  as  his  grandfon,  when  emperor  of  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  he  commanded  the  legions  in  Germany,  and  pene- 
trated farther  into  that  country  than  any  Roman  had  done  before  him. 
Annals,  book  iv.  f.  44. 

Sedlicn  LX VI. 

(a)  There  were  four  gates  to  a Roman  camp.  Livy  fays  fo  in 
exprefs  terms.  Ad  quatuor  portas  exercitum  inftruxit , ut,  figno  dato,  ex 
omnibus  por tubus  eruptionem  facerent.  The  feveral  gates  were,  xht prae- 
torian, the  gate  oppofite  to  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp,  called 
the  decuman  •,  and  two  others,  called  the  right  and  left  principals , be- 
caufe  they  flood  on  the  right  and  left  fides  of  the  camp,  fronting  the 
ftreet  called  Principia.  See  Duncan’s  Roman  Art  of  War. 

Scflion  LXIX. 

(a)  Pliny,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Natural  Kiflory. 

Section  LXX. 

(a)  He  was  uncle  to  Vitellius,  afterwards  emperor. 

(b)  The  firft  edition  of  Tacitus  has  the  river  Visurgis  (the  JVefer). 
This  is  manifeftly  an  error.  The  march  of  the  troops  was  wefhvard, 
towards  the  Rhine ; and  the  Vifurgis  flowed  at  a great  diftance  towards 
the  eaft.  Lipfius  faw  the  miftake,  but  did  not  cure  it.  Brotier  has 
dearly  proved  that  Unfingis , now  the  river  Hunfe , or  Hunfing , near 
Groninguen,  is  the  true  reading. 
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Seftion  LXXII. 

(fa)  The  triumphal  infignia  were,  a golden  crown,  an  ivory  chair 
(fella  curulis ),  an  ivory  fceptre  (called  fcipio ),  and  a painted  robe.  Livy, 
lib.  xxx.  f.  15. 

(b)  By  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  defamatory  libels  were  ftri&ly 
prohibited.  We  read  in  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  that  Naevius, 
the  comic  poet,  was  thrown  into  prifon  for  certain  defamatory  verfes  in 
one  of  his  plays.  Horace  fays,  the  poets  were  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
feftrained  within  due  bounds. 

Quin  etiam  lex, 

Pcenaque  lata,  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 
Defcribi.  Vertere  modum  formidine  fustjs, 

Ad  bene  dicendum  deledlandumque  redafli. 

Emst.  ad  Aug. 

Auguftus,  not  fatisfied  witli  the  penalties  of  the  old  law,  revived  the 
charge  of  violated  majefty,  which  had  been  invented  by  Sylla.  Tibe- 
rius felt  the  lalh  of  fatire,  as  .may  be  feen  in  the  lampoon  preferved  by 
Suetonius  (in  Tib.  f.  59).  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  enforce  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Auguftus. 

Settion  LXXIII. 

(a)  To  preferve  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  people  was  the  fcope  and 
fpirit  of  the  Lex  Majejlatis.  Under  the  emperors  the  majefty  of  the 
people  was  annihilated.  Whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  prince  or  his 
favourites,  was  brought  within  the  law  of  majefty.  Every  thing  was 
a ftate-crime.  Tiberius,  we  fee,  had  the  art  to  proceed,  in  the  begin- 
ning, with  fome  appearance  of  moderation  j but  the  mafic  foon  fell  off, 
and  the  trade  of  a public  accufer  became  the  fcourge  of  fociety.  It 
went  on  with  rapid  fuccefs  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  of  Claudius,  and 
Nero.  It  was  fuppreffed  under  Titus  (fee  Suetonius,  in  Tit.  f.  8),  and 
again  blazed  out  under  Domitian.  Suet.  f.  10  and  11. 

Section  LXXIV. 

(a)  The  advocates  fubfcribed  their  names  to  the  accufation  drawn 
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up  in  form.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  concerning  the  Profecution  of 
Yerres,  called  Divjnatio,  defcribes  an  accufer  fupported  by  a number 
of  advocates,  whom  he  calls  fubfcribers:  Venit  paratus  cum  fubfcriptoribus 
exercitatis  et  difertis.  Hifpo,  it  feems,  was  the  fir  ft  of  that  vile  crew, 
who  lived  and  flourifhed  by  the  deftruttion  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
A fpecimen  of  his  eloquence  may  be  feen  in  the  Cont rovers of 
Seneca. 

(b)  Suetonius  fays,  a perfon,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  con- 
demned by  the  fenate  for  taking  the  head  from  a ftatue  of  Auguftus, 
and  placing  another  in  its  room.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  58.  As  Granius 
Marcellus  was  acquitted,  what  Suetonius  fays  mod  probably  relates  to 
fome  other  perfon. 

(c)  The  emperor  frequently  gave  his  opinion  and  his  vote  in  the 
fenate.  Tiberius,  in  the  fequel,  will  be  frequently  found  taking  a part 
in  the  debates.  From  the  queftion  put  to  him,  it  fhould  feem  that  he 
might  give  his  voice  firft  or  laft,  as  he  fhould  think  proper  •,  but  the 
fecretof  lecuringa  majority  by  private  influence  was,  probably,  foon  dif- 
covered.  To  decide  under  the  fandtion  of  an  oath  was  a cuftom 
known  to  the  fenate  during  the  republic.  See  a difiertation,  entitled, 
The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  Senate,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxvii.  4to  edit. 

(d)  For  the  recovery  of  money  obtained  by  peculation,  or  other 
improper  means,  there  was  an  eftablifhed  jurifdidtion  •,  and  in  cafe  of 
condemnation,  commiflioners  called  Reciperatores  were  appointed  to 
fee  reftitution  made. 

Seftion  LXXY. 

(a)  If  the  truth  was  better  inveftigated  in  the  prefence  of  Tiberius, 
the  freedom  of  debate  was  abridged,  and  liberty  was  deftroyed.  Tibe- 
rius ufed  to  fay,  before  judgment  was  pronounced,  “ If  I was  to 
decide,  it  fhould  be  fo.”  And  yet  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  his  ufual 
adulation,  admires  the  gravity  with  which  Tiberius  attended  the  trial 
of  caufes,  not  as  judge,  fenator,  or  prince,  but  as  a private  citizen. 
See  Velleius,  lib.  ii.  f.  129. 


Seftion 
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Settion  LXXVI. 

(a)  The  reafon  of  this  refufal  feems  to  be  explained  by  Suetonius. 
Tiberius,  he  fays,  was  loofe  and  carelefs  in  matters  of  religion,  being 
early  addicted  to  judicial  aftrology,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  all  things 
were  governed  by  fate.  Circa  deos  ac  religiones  negligentior,  quippe  ad~ 
diclus  mathematics,  perjuafionifque  plcnus,  cun  ft  a fat  0 regi.  In  Tib.  f.  69. 

( b ) Auguftus  divided  the  Roman  provinces  between  himfelf  and 
the  fenate.  Thofe  which  he  retained  in  his  own  hands,  were  admi- 
niftered  by  governors  of  his  own  choice,  called  imperial  procurators. 
The  Senatorian  provinces  were  governed  by  proconfuls,  appointed  for 
a year  only.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  iv.  note  ( h ). 

Seftion  LXXVII. 

(a)  Auguftus  was  fond  of  the  Circenfian  games,  and  with  great 
liberality  rewarded  the  belt  performers.  He  took  from  the  magiftrates 
the  power  of  correcting  the  ftage  players,  which  by  an  ancient  law 
was  left  to  their  diferetion.  See  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  45. 

(b)  The  money  laid  out  on  plays  and  players  was  called  Lucar, 
becaufe  it  arofe  from  the  annual  produce  of  certain  woods  and  groves 
(Luci)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Plutarch,  Roman  Queftions. 

Semon  LXXVIII. 

(, a ) Auguftus  fixed  the  rate  of  the  foldiers  pay  throughout  all  the 
armies  of  the  empire  j and,  that  a fund  might  be  always  ready  for  that 
purpofe,  he  eftablifhed  a military  exchequer,  and  certain  taxes,  which 
were  to  be  paid  into  that  office.  See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Auguftus, 
f.  49.  Tiberius  afterwards  changed  this  tax  to  the  two  hundredth 
penny.  Annals,  book  ii,  f.  42. 
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Se  Elion  I. 

(a)  fTHHE  Parthian  kings  were  called  Arsacid/e,  from  Arsaces, 
X the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  A.  U.  C.  498  ; before  the 
Chriftian  aera  256.  The  curious  may  fee,  in  Brotier’s  edition  of  Ta- 
citus, a Genealogical  Table  of  all  the  defendants  of  Arfaces,  in  regu- 
lar fucceffion,  down  to  Artabanus  III.  the  laft  Parthian  monarch,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Perfians,  and  put  to  death  A.  U.  C.  986*,  of 
the  Chriftian  aera  233.  Orodes  was  the  king  in  whofe  reign  Crafius 
and  eleven  legions  were  maftacred,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Juftin,  lib.  xlii. 
fedtion  4.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

(b)  Phraates  IV.  was  the  fon  of  Orodes.  He  defeated  Marc 
Antony  and  fixteen  legions  under  his  command,  A.  U.  C.  718.  Juftin, 
lib.  xlii.  f.  5.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony. 

Se Elion  II. 

(a)  The  original  fays,  C<efar  thought  it  magnificent  but,  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity,  Auguftus  is  mentioned  in  the  translation.  The  Parthian 
ambaffadors  arrived  at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  758.  See  Suetonius,  in  Tib. 
f.  16. 

{b)  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  be  always  on  their  guard  againft 
the  fraud  and  pilfering  genius  of  their  Slaves.  They  locked  up  their 
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valuable  utenfils  with  care,  and  affixed  their  Teals  to  their  bottles,  to 
fecure  their  wine  from  depredation.  Cicero  fays,  his  mother  was  uled 
to  feal  even  the  empty  bottles,  that  the  flaves,  to  favour  their  fraud, 
might  not  pretend  that  their  mailer  had  left  a greater  number  of  empty 
bottles.  Sicut  olim  matrem  nofir  am  facere  memini , qu<e  lagenas  etiam 
inanes  obfignabat , ne  dicerentur  inanes  aliqu a fuifie , qu^  furtim  ejfent 
exficcat*.  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xvi.  epift.  26.  Horace  praifes 
the  mailer  who  could,  with  temper,  fee  the  feal  of  his  bottle  broken 
by  his  flaves  : 

Et  figno  laefo  non  infanire  lagenae. 

Lib.  ii.  epift.  ii.  ver.  134. 

Perfius  reprefents  a mifer,  anxious  about  his  vapid  wine,  and  fmelling 
at  the  feal : 

Et  fignum  in  vapida  nafo  tetigifle  lagena. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  17. 

The  new  married  man  gave  a feal  to  his  bride,  to  fhew  that  he  com- 
mitted the  houfe  affairs  to  her  management. 

S eft  ion  III. 

(<z)  Vonones,  the  fon  of  Phraates,  was  invited  by  the  Parthians  to 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  A.  U.  C.  752.  He  was  afterwards  obli- 
ged to  fly  to  Armenia.  The  kings  of  that  country  may  be  feen  in  a 
regular  line  of  fucceffion;  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  4to  edit. 
Artaxias  was  the  firft  monarch,  A.  U.  C.  565.  Artaxias  II.  the 
prince  mentioned  in  the  text,  mounted  the  throne  A.  U.  C.  734;  his 
i*eign  was  fhort.  In  that  very  year  Tigranes,  under  the  conduct 
of  Tiberius,  was  placed  by  order  of  Auguftus  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  94. 

(, b ) Intermarriages  between  brothers  and  fillers  were  allowed  by  the 
cuftom  of  JEgypt,  and  the  eaftern  nations.  Cleopatra  married  her 
brother  Ptolemy;  and  accordingly  Casfar,  having  ended  the  Alexandrian 
war,  appointed  brother  and  lifter  kings  of  the  country.  Reges  confiituit. 
De  Bell.  Alexand.  f.  xxxiii.  Livy,  in  like  manner,  calls  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  kings  of  ./Egypt.  Freinlhemius  fays,  that  the  wife  of  Darius, 
who  was  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander,  was  alfo  filler  to  her  hufband. 

(r)  Artavafdes 
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(r)  Artavafdes  was  raifed  by  Auguftus  to  the  throne  of  Armenia 
A.  U.  C,  748  ; and  depofed  by  the  people  in  the  year  of  Rome  752. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  Ariobarzanes  was  made  king  of  Armenia  A.  U.  C.  755,  when 
Caius,  the  fon  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by  Auguftus  into  the  family  of 
the  Caefars,  commanded  the  army  in  the  eaft, 

( -b ) Vonones,  fon  of  Phraates  IV.  fucceeded  queen  Erato,  who 
reigned  a ftaort  time.  He  was  himfelf  expelled,  as  here  related  by  Taci- 
tus. Zeno  fucceeded,  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Germanicus, 
A.  U.  C.  771.  This  book,  f.  Ivi. 

Seftion  VI. 

(a)  The  ifle  of  Batavia  is  rendered  for  ever  famous  by  the  enter- 
prifing  fpirit  of  Civilis,  the  warlike  chief,  whofe  brave  exploits  againft 
the  Romans  are  related  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Hiftory.  For  a 
further  defcription  of  Batavia,  fee  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  xxix.  note  (<2). 

Setiion  VII. 

(<z)  The  equeftrian  games,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  are  defcribed 
by  Virgil : 

Ter  circum  accenfos,  cinfti  fulgentibus  armis 
Decurrere  rogos  •,  ter  mceftum  funeris  ignem 
Luftravere  in  equis,  ululatufque  orededere. 

,/Eneid.  lib.  xi.  ver.  188, 

Statius,  in  his  Thebaid,  has  given  a defcription  more  at  length.  See 
book  vi.  ver.  313.  Drufus,  after  many  fignal  viftories  in  Germany, 
died  there  in  the  fummer  camp,  which  was,  for  that  reafon,  called  the 
wicked  camp.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Rome,  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
The  foldiers  raifed  a monument  to  his  memory,  and  went  annually 
round  the  place  in  a funeral  proceflion.  Suet,  in  Claudio,  f.  i. 

Section  VIII. 

[a)  The  canal  of  Drufus,  Brotier  fays,  was  between  IJelfort  and 
Dce/bourg , from  the  Rhine  to  the  river  Saia,  now  the  IJJel. 

(b)  This 
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(b)  This  canal,  according  to  Grotius,  formed  a third  branch  of 
the  Rhine.  It  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  IlTel,  and  through  that  chan- 
nel into  the  lakes,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  Frifians  inhabited* 
where  it  took  the  name  of  Flevus,  and  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The 
lakes  are  now  loft  in  the  Zuiderzee.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  xxix.  note  (a). 

(c)  The  ftation  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  is  now  called 
Wejler-Emden.  Germanicus  was  going  to  invade  the  Chaucians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river,  and  he  landed  his  men  on  the 
oppofite  bank. 

ScBion  IX. 

(a)  Thefe  military  honours  have  been  mentioned  before.  See 
book  i.  f.  72. 

Se biion  XI. 

(a)  The  word  in  the  original  is  primipilaris.  Gordon  calls  him 
lieutenant-colonel.  It  means  one  of  the  principal  centurions. 

Seffion  XII. 

( a ) For  the  Hercules  of  the  Germans,  fee  the  Manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, f.  ii.  note  (/). 

Seftion  XIII. 

{a)  It  has  been  obferved,  booki.  f.  vii.  note  (c),  that  the  general’s  tent 
w-as  called  the  pratorium.  It  was  a large  fquare,  with  a flag  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  an  hundred  feet  diftant  from  each  of  the  Tides.  Near  the  tent 
wereeredted  the  tribunal  for  difpenfing  juftice,  and  a kind  of  temple  in 
which  facrifices  were  offered.  Near  the  temple  .here  was  a private  gate 
into  the  camp  called  the  augural  gate. 

( b ) The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches.  Each 
watch  was  on  duty  three  hours,  and  then  relieved  by  the  next  in  turn. 
The  third  watch  began  about  the  modern  twelve  at  night. 

SeH ion  XVI. 

(a)  LaBletterie  fays,  he  was  told  by  military  men,  that  the  Idiftavifian 
plain  is  the  place  now  called  Haftenbeck , near  Hamelen , on  the  other  fide 
4 of 
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of  the  Wefer  (Visurgis),  where  MarflialZ)’£/?r^obtained  a vidory  in 
the  year  1757.  He  adds  that  D’Anville,  the  celebrated  geographer, 
allured  him  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fad. 

(b)  The  foref:  facred  to  Hercules.  See  this  book,  f.  xii. 

(c)  Brotier  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  the  hills  of  Luerberg  and 
Nejfelberg. 

Setlion  XVIII. 

(a)  It  appears,  in  fedion  xxiii.  of  this  book,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  adult  a jam  afiate.  If  fo, 
the  fifth  hour  nearly  agrees  with  our  nine  in  the  morning. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  title  of  imperator  was  given  by 
the  foldiers  in  the  field  of  battle  to  the  commander  in  chief.  The 
cuftom  ceafed  under  Auguftus,  who  annexed  the  title  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  the  prince  being  then  generaltjfimo  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
empire.  The  name  of  imperator , it  is  true,  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  general  who  gained  a vidory  j but  that  was  not  done  without  the 
fpecial  permiffion  of  the  prince.  The  fame  rule  was  obferved  under 
the  following  emperors  ; and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Tiberius  was 
faluted  imperator ; but  the  foldiers  did  not  prefume  to  do  that  honour  to 
Germanicus. 

Seffion  XIX. 

(a)  The  field  of  battle  chofen  by  the  Germans  is  fuppofed  to  be 
near  Minden , on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  Wefer , and  the  wood  is 
now  the  foreft  of  Schaumburger. 

Section  XXIII. 

(a)  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Section  XXIV. 

(a ) The  German  and  the  Britifh  coalts.  , 

(b ) The  mouth  of  the  Vifurgis,  or  the  Wefer. 

Seflicn  XXV. 

(a)  The  more  the  Romans  valued  their  eagles,  the  Germans  in 
proportion  were  eager  to  keep  the  military  gods  of  the  legions  in  fafe 

cuftody. 
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tuftody.  The  legions  under  Varus  had  three  eagles.  One,  according 
to  Floras,  book  iv.  cap.  12,  was  thrown  into  a deep  morafs,  by  a Ro- 
man foldier,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ster- 
tinius  recovered  a fecond,  as  Tacitus  relates,  book  i.  f.  60.  The  third, 
we  find,  was  buried  in  a wood,  now  called  the  foreft  of  Tcuteberg. 

Seflion  XXVI. 

(a)  The  Sicambri  dwelt  between  the  river  Luppia  (now  the  Lippe) 
and  the  Cattians,  who  inhabited  the  territory  of  Hejfe.  Being  con- 
quered by  Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  they  were  tranfplanted 
to  the  Gallic  fide  of  the  Rhine.  We  find  them  mentioned  by  Horace: 

Te  crede  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compofitis  venerantur  armis. 

Lib.  iv.  ode  14. 

* • 4 * 

(b)  Maroboduus,  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomanians,  and  part  of 
the  Suevian  nation,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  ( Albis ) and  the  Vijlula , 
drove  the  Boians  out  of  the  diftridt  called,  after  their  name,  Boiohe- 
nium,  and  made  himfelf  king  of  the  conquered  country.  See  Manners 
of  the  Germans,  fe&ion  xlih  note  (rj,  and  this  book,  fedtion  xlv. 
note  (b). 

Setlion  XXVII. 

(a)  For  Scribonia,  fee  Genealogical  Table,  No.  45. 

( b ) Caius  and  Lucius,  the  fons  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by  Auguftus 
into  the  Caefarean  family.  Genealogical  Table,  No.  48  and  49. 

( c ) It  was  by  luxury,  and  the  extravagance  that  occafioned  an  im- 
menfe  load  of  debt,  that  Julius  Casfar  advanced  himfelf  to  the  fupreme 
power. 

Seblion  XXVIII. 

(a)  Vefcularius  was  the  tool  of  power,  and  fiourifhed  by  his  trade, 
till  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Annals,  vi.  f.  10. 

Seffion  XXIX. 

(a)  The  accufed  always  appeared  in  a mourning  habit,  in  order  to 
excite  compaflion. 

Vol.  I.  3 N 


(b)  The 
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(b)  The  charge  againft  him,  we  are  told  in  the  next  fettion,  was  too 
extravagant.  It  feems,  however,  that  Tiberius  lived  in  dread  of  him. 
Suetonius  lays,  Libo  was  actually  engaged  in  a conlpiracy  •,  and  that 
riberius,  harbouring  dark  fufpicion,  contrived  at  a'  facrifice,  when 
Libo  attended,  to  put  into  his  hand  a knife  made  of  lead,  inftead  of 
the  ufual  inftrument.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  25. 

SeftioH  XXX. 

(a)  Dio  Cafiius  lays,  that  Auguftus  was  the  author  of  this  fubtle 
device  ; but,  as  he  does  not  tell  upon  what  occafion,  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  that  Tacitus  was  better  informed.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  - 
that  the  old  law,  which  repelled  the  Have  from  being  a witnefs  againft 
his  mafter,  made  the  cafe  of  inceft  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Be  fervis  nulla  quejlio  ejl  in  dominum  nifi  de  incejlu , ut  fuit  in  Clodium. 
Cicero,  pro  Milone.  By  the  Roman  law,  a freeman  could  not  be  put 
to  the  torture.  For  that  reafon,  the  party  accufed,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
the  truth,  took  care,  in  time,  to  give  the  (laves  their  freedom.  To 
prevent  that  evafion  of  public  juftice  in  the  cafe  of  adultery,  Auguftus 
provided  by  the  Lex  Julia , that  the  (laves  of  the  wife  accufed  of  adul- 
tery fhould  not  be  manumitted  before  the  expiration  of  fixty  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  were  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 

S eft  ion  XXXI. 

(a)  Seneca  fays,  Libo  was  a 'young  man,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by 
his  folly  than  by  his  illuftrious  birth  •,  mad  enough  to  form  fchemes 
of  ambition  too  high  for  any  man  in  that  conjuncture,  and  for  himfelf 
impracticable  at  any  time.  Being  conveyed  from  the  fenate  in  a litter 
to  his  own  houfe,  he  confuted  his  friends,  whether  he  fhould  difpatch 
himfelf.  His  aunt  Scribonia  (formerly  the  wife  of  Auguftus)  afked 
him.  Why  will  you  do  another  man’s  bufinefs  ? Her  queftion  made 
no  impreflion.  He  put  an  end  to  his  days.  Seneca,  epift.  Ixx. 

Seftion  XXXII. 

( a ) For  more  of  Cotta  Meflalinus,  fee  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  20.  Fie 
was  fon  to  Mefiala  the  celebrated  orator. 


(b)  The 
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(, b ) The  Chaldaean  magicians,  and  the  profeffors  of  judicial  altro- 
logy,  willing  to  be  deemed  men  of  real  fcience,  called  themfelves  ma- 
thematicians ; and  that  name  frequently  occurs  in  Tacitus.  The 
decree  made  on  this  occafion  was  not  a new  regulation,  but  a revival 
of  ancient  laws. 

(c)  The  ancient  ufage,  more  major  urn,  is  explained  by  Suetonius. 
The  cuftom  he  fays,  was  to  ftrip  the  criminal  ftark  naked,  and  lafli 
him  to  death,  with  his  head  faltened  within  a forked  (take.  Suet,  in 
Nerone,  f.  49. 

Seffion  XXXIII. 

(a)  The  original  has  vejlis  ferica , which  is  tranflated,  filk  apparel. 
Lipfius  makes  a diftindtion  between  the  ferica  and  bombycina.  The 
former,  he  contends,  was  a texture  of  cotton  that  grew  fpontaneoudy 
on  the  trees  in  the  country  of  the  Seres  \ a people,  according  to  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  fituated  between  India  and  the  Sin*,  or  the  Chinefe.  The 
bombycina  vejlis , he  fays,  was  the  produce  of  China,  imported  from  the 
Perfian  merchants,  before  the  Romans  heard  of  fo  curious  an  animal  as 
the  filkworm.  But  can  it  be  luppofed  that  a mere  cotton  manufacture 
could  provoke  the  cenfure  of  the  fenate  ? Ne  vejlis  ferica  viros  fadaret . 
It  is  more  probable,  that  the  filk  of  China  was  conveyed  to  Rome 
through  the  hands  of  the  Seres,  the  Indians,  and  Perfians,  and  then 
was  found  to  be  a drefs  too  effeminate  for  the  men.  This  opinion 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Seneca,  who  mentions  the  ferica  vefiis.  If,  fays 
he,  that  can  be  called  a drefs  which  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
modefty  : a woman  clad  in  that  attire  cannot  fafely  fwear  that  fhe  is 
not  naked.  The  finery  is  imported,  at  a vaft  expence,  from  nations 
unknown ; and  now  the  women  do  not  exhibit  more  to  their  adul- 
terers, in  their  private  apartments,  than  they  do  to  every  eye  in  pub- 
lic. Video  fericas  veftes,  fi  veftes  vocand <se  fun\  in  quibus  nihil  eft  quo  de- 
fend! aul  corpus , aut  denique  pudor  pojftt ; quibus  fumptis , mulier  par  urn  liquido 
nudum  fenon  ejfe  jurabit.  II*c  ingenti  fummd  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  commer- 
cinm  genii  bus  accerfuntur , ut  matron * noftr * ne  adulteris  quidem  plus  fui  in 
cubiculo  quam  in  publico  oftendant.  De  Benef.  lib.  vii.  f.  9. 

( b ) The  qualification  of  a Roman  knight  was  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  fefterces ; that  of  a fenator,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  eight 
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hundred  thoufand ; and  under  the  emperors,  twelve  hundred  thoufancL 
Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  41. 

(c)  The  cenfor  exercifed  his  authority  in  the  courfe  of  every  fifth, 
year.  See  what  Tiberius  fays  on  the  fubjedt  of  luxury,  book  iii.  f.  53. 

and  54. 

■Smirn  XXXIV. 

(a)  The  original  has,  Hahlenus  indulgere  matri  civile  ratus : Gordon? 
tranfiates  it,  he  promifed  in  civility  to  his  mother.  The  meaning  is,  to 
indulge  his  mother  fo  far,  he  thought  would  be  no  more  than  tha- 
exercife  of  a civil  rights 

Seffion  XXXV. 

(a)  For  more  of  Cneius  Pifo,  fee  this  book,  f.  xliii. 

SeZlion  XXXVI. 

(a)  It  was  the  policy  of  'he  court  to  make  all  favours  to  the  army 
Hue  immediately  from  the  prince,  as  from  the  fountain  of  honours  and 
rewards.  Another  rule  was,  to  make  new  friends,  by  keeping  men  in 
$xpe£tation  of  preferment  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

SeSion  XXXVII.. 

(a)  Hortenfius,  the  great  orator,  and  rival  of  Cicero,  is  faid  by  the 
elder  Pliny  to  have  been  a man  of  unbounded  expence.  He  gave  an 
enormous  fum  for  a fet  of  pictures  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and 
placed  them  in  a fuperb  gallery,  which  he  built  for  the  purpofe,  at  his 
country  houfe.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  f.  11.  No  wonder,  fays  Brotier,. 
that  his  defendants  were  left  in  a ftate  of  indigence. 

Se Elion  XL  I. 

(a)  The  public  treafure  ( ararium ) was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn. See  Cicero  to  Atticus,  book  vii.  epift.  20.  Lucan  defcribes 
Metellus  the  tribune  defending  the  doors  of  the  temple  againft  Julius 
C^far,  who,  notwithftanding,  entered  the  place  and  feized  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  ages.  Pharfalia,  lib.  iii.  ver.  155. 

(b)  The  reafon  why  a fmall  village  was  honoured  with  a flatue  of 
Auguftus,  does  not  appear. 

(0  The 
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(0)  The  five  children  of  Germanicus  were,  Nero  and  Drufus,  whom 
we  fhall  fee  cruelly  murdered  by  Tiberius  •,  Caligula,  who  was'  after- 
wards emperor  •,  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero  •,  and  Dru- 
filla.  Julia,  his  laft  child,  was  born  afterwards  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos^ 
This  book,  f.  54. 

(d)  The  young  Marcellus,  who  was  married  to  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Auguftus-.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  voL  ii.  No.  18. 

Section  XLII. 

(a)  The  value  of  three  hundred  fefterces  to  each  man,  Gordon  fays 
in  a note  on  this  pafiage,  was  feven  crowns  and  a half.  Others  com- 
pute it  differently.  Non  nojlrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

(b)  It  feems  to  be  agreed  among  the  commentators,  that  Archelaus 
was  under  confiderable  obligations  to  Tiberius,  who  had  pleaded  his 
caufe  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  S.  The  curious  will 
find  this  matter  fully  difcufied  in  Bayle’s  Di&ionary,  article  Archelaus.. 

( c ) He  was  moft  probably  charged  with  a defign  to  render  himfelf 
independent  of  the  empire.  To  prove  this,  Dio  Caftius  fays,  awitnefs 
was  called,  who,  in  his  zeal  againft  the  prince,  proved  too  much.  He 
depofed,  that  Archelaus  faid,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions* 
lie  would  ftiew  Tiberius  that  his  nerves  were  ftrong  and  firm.  This 
evidence  aftonifhed  the  fathers ; they  knew  that  Archelaus  was  dis- 
abled by  the  gout,  and  faw  him,  in  a ftate  of  decrepitude,  brought  be- 
fore them  in  a litter.  The  whole  afiembly  burft  into  a fit  of  laughter. 
The  prince  efcaped  a fentence  of  condemnation,  but  died  afterwards 
in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus.  See  Dio  Caftius,  book  v. 

(d)  For  Commagene  and  Cilicia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Setiion  XLIII. 

(a)  Afia,  AEgypt,  and  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

(£)  Pifo  will  be  feen,  in  a fhort  time,  ruined  by  his  headlong  paf- 
fions.  His  father  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  731  ; before  the  Chriftian 
sera  23. 

(c)  Plancina  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Lucius  Munatius  Plancus,  a 
man  diftinguifhed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  triumvirate.  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,. 
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guftus,  he  commanded  in  Gaul,  and,  for  fome  petty  exploits,  obtain- 
ed a triumph.  He  founded  the  city  of  Lyons. 

( d ) Antonia,  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  by  Gdtavia  the  fifter  of 
Auguftus,  was  the  mother  of  Germanicus;  confequently  Auguftus  was 
great-uncle  to  Germanicus,  and  Marc  Antony  was  his  grandfather. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Caefars,  No.  32. 

(e)  Atticus  is  well  known  by  Cicero’s  Epiftles.  Pomponia,  his 
grand-daughter,  was  the  firft  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  mother  of  Vipfania 
Agrippina,  whom  Tiberius  married,  and  divorced  by  order  of  Au- 
guftus. Drufus,  whom  Tiberius  acknowledged  as  his  fon,  was  the 
ilTue  of  that  marriage.  See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Ctefars, 
No.  69. 

(f)  She  was  fifter  to  Germanicus,  and  was  alfo  called  Livilla.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  71. 

SeUien  XLIV. 

(a)  For  the  Suevians,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seflion  XLV. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Maraboduus  has  been  mentioned,  this  book,  f.  xxvi.  note  (b). 
To  what  is  there  laid  it  will  not  be  amils  to  add,  that  he  was  born 
among  the  Marcomanians,  and  went  early  to  Rome,  where  he  was  dif- 
tinguifheclby  Auguftus.  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  Endowed  with  great  natural 
talents,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  with  an  underftanding  above  ' 
the  level  of  Barbarians.  The  Marcomanians  at  that  time  inhabited  an 
extenfive  territory  in  the  diftridt  now  called  Wirtemberg , and  in  part  of 
Suabia.  Fie  law  the  Romans  encroaching  every  day  in  the  Lower 
Germany  •,  and  the  progrefs  of  their  arms  he  thought  would,  in  a little 
time,  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a fceptred  Have.  He  removed 
from  that  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  the  Hercynian  foreft  (fee  the 
Geographical  Table),  and,  having  expelled  the  Boians  from  the  country, 
called  Boiohemum,  eftablifhed  his  kingdom  in  that  region.  He  extended 
his  new  dominions  towards  the  fouth,  and,  by  confequence,  approached 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Romans.  Tiberius  was  lent  by  Auguftus  to 
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check  the  progrefs  of  the  German  king,  who  muft  have  been  crufhcd 
by  the  army  employed  againft  him,  if  a fudden  revolt  in  Pannonia  and 
Dalmatia  had  not  caufed  a fufpenfion  of  hoftilities.  Whether  that  in- 
furredtion  was  effected  by  the  intriguing  genius  of  Maroboduus,  can- 
not now  be  known.  He  offered  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
politic  Tiberius  (as  mentioned  in  this  book,  fedtion  xxvi.)  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace.  From  that  time  Maraboduus  courted  the  alliance  of 
Rome,  and,  by  confequence,  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
man nations.  See  Casfar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  f.  24  and  25.  Veil. 
Pater,  lib.  ii.  f.  109. 

Scolisn  XL VI. 

(a)  The  expedition  of  Tiberius  was  A.  U.  C.  759. 

(b)  Tiberius  confidered  him  as  a dangerous  enemy,  and  therefore 
fent  his  fon  Druius  to  extirpate  him,  not  by  open  war,  but  by  craft 
and  infidious  policy.  See  this  book,  f.  63. 

Seflion  XLVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XL VII I. 

(a)  Lipfius  fays,  he  will  endeavour  to  take  aim  in  the  dark,  and  tell, 
as  well  as  can  be  done  at  fuch  a diftance  of  time,  who  this  woman  was. 
He  concludes  that  fhe  was  an  enfranchifed  Have,  and  that  her  patron, 
who  by  law  was  entitled  to  the  effects  of  his  frcedwoman  dying  in- 
teftate,  not  being  clearly  afcertained,  her  property  went  of  courle  to 
the  fifcus,  or  exchequer  of  the  prince.  Tiberius  chofe  to  wave  his 
right,  and  grant  the  whole  to  Lepidus,  who  had  fome  connection 
with  the  deceafed. 

Sefiion  XLIX. 

(a)  Aulus  Pofthumius  was  dictator  A.  U.  C.  258. 

(b)  Duillius  obtained  a fignal  vidtory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 

A.  U.  C.  494. 

Sefiion  L. 

(a)  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  22, 
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(b)  The  law  againft  adultery  was  called  Lex  "Julia , becaufc  Auguf- 
tus,  the  author  of  it,  had  been  adopted  by  Julius  Caelar.  See  Juf- 
tinian’s  Inftitutes,  lib.  iv.  tit.  18.  The  wife,  who  was  found  guilty, 
forfeited  half  her  effedts,  and  was  banifhed  to  an  ifland.  By  the  old 
law,  as  hated  by  Livy,  the  woman  convidted  of  a crime  was  delivered 
over  to  her  relations  to  be  punifhed  in  private.  If  there  was  nobody 
to  whofe  cultody  (he  could  be  committed,  {he  was  puniihed  in  public* 
Majores  damnatas  cognatis  tradebant , ut  ipfi  in  privato  animadvert  event. 
Si  nemo  erat  idoneus  fuppiicii  exactor,  in  publico  animadvertebatur.  Livy, 
lib.  xxxix. 

Sefiion  LI. 

(a)  By  the  law  called  Papia  Popp  tea,  the  candidate  who  had  the 
greateft  number  of  children  was  to  be  deemed  duly  eledted.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  law,  it  became  the  common  practice  of  men  who  had 
no  iflue,  but  were  determined,  at  all  events  to  fecure  their  eledtion,  to 
adopt  a competent  number,  and,  as  foon  as  they  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  to  renounce  their  fictitious  children.  The  fraud- 
was  afterwards  reprelfed.  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  19. 

Se  fficn  LI  I. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Mauri , inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  bordered  on  what  is  now 
called  Algiers.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c) .  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  M.  Furius  Camillus  obtained  a complete  vidtory  over  the  Gauls, 
and  faved  the  city  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  364. 

Seftion  LIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  Auguftus,  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  vidtory 
at  Adtium,  built  the  city  of  NicoroLis,  near  the  Bay  •,  eftablifhed 
quinquennial  games ; and,  having  enlarged  an  old  temple  of  Apollo, 
adorned  it  with  naval  fpoils,  and  dedicated  it  to  Neptune  and  Mars, 
in  Aug.  f.  1 8. 
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Sett  ion  LIV. 

( a ) Before  the  birth  of  Julia,  Germanicus  had  five  children,  who 
were  all  exhibited  to  the  people  of  Rome  in  their  father’s  triumphal 
car.  See  in  this  book,  f.  41. 

(b)  An  ifland  in  the  TEgean  fea  (fee  the  Geographical  Table). 
The  religious  rites  of  the  place  were  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and 
the  initiation  into  the  myfteries  was  in  as  high  repute  as  thofe  of 
Eleufis,  called  the  Elcufinian  myfteries.  Suidas  fays,  it  was  generally 
believed,  that  fuch  as  vifited  Samothracia,  and  were  initiated  into  the 
myfteries,  were  lure  to  be  protefted  from  all  future  danger.  Brotier 
thinks  this  might  be  Germanicus’s  reafon  for  wanting  to  vifit  that 

sD  kD 

ifiand. 

(c)  A town  of  Ionia,  in  Afia,  on  a promontory  of  the  4£gean  fea. 
Pliny  the  elder  mentions  the  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  the 
lacred  cave,  where  he,  who  drank  from  the  fpring,  was  infpired  with 
prophetic  fury,  but  fhortened  his  days.  In  fpecu  lacuna  eft,  cujns  potn 
wira  reddmtur  oracula , bibentium  breviore  vita . Pliny,  lib.  ii.  f.  3. 

Section  LV. 

(a)  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Athens.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  place  where  it  was  held,  being  an  hill  not  far  diftant 
from  the  city,  called  upuccnrc&yoc,  Mars's  hill.  Whether  firft  inflituted 
by  Solon,  or  improved  by  him,  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it  agreed  what  num- 
ber of  perfons  compofed  that  venerable  aflembly.  They  heard  and  de- 
termined all  caufes  at  night,  and  in  the  dark.  To  laugh  in  their  af- 
fembly  was  an  unpardonable  a£t  of  levity,  and,  by  an  exprefs  law,  no 
member  was  to  be  the  author  of  a comedy.  See  Potter’s  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  101. 

SeElion  LVI. 

( a ) See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Lipfius  fays,  there  had  been  many  kings  of  the  name  of  Artaxias , 
and  the  city  was  called  Artaxata  after  one  of  them. 

(c)  This  vaft  country  fubmitted  to  be  a Roman  province  under  Ti- 
berius. The  people  of  Cominagene  followed  the  example.  Caligula 
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reftored  the  kingdom  to  Antioch,  foil  of  the  laft  king.  Vefpafian 
finally  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a province. 

Sedlion  LIX. 

(a)  To  go  with  the  feet  bare,  or  with  fandals  that  did  not  cover 
them,  nex*  fine  tegmine  plant*,  was  an  /Egyptian  cuftom,  and  from 
thence  paffed  into  Greece. 

( b ) Scipio’s  conformity  to  foreign  manners  was  cenfured  by  Fabius 
Maximus,  as  a dangerous  example,  tending  to  corrupt  the  Roman  dif- 
cipline.  Ipfius  enim  imperatoris  non  Romanus  modo , fed  ne  militaris  qui- 
dem  cult  us  jadtabatur  cum  pallio , crept  difqiie  inambulare  in  Gymnajio. 
Livy,  lib.  xxix. 

( c ) To  vifit  Sicily , and  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain , was  at  all 
times  permitted  to  the  fenators  and  other  eminent  citizens.  /Egypt,  by 
the  policy  of  Auguftus,  was  a fequeftered  and  prohibited  province. 
The  fenate  had  no  authority  over  it.  The  adminiftration  was  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  /Egypt  was  the  great  corn  country,  from 
which  Rome  drew  vaft  fupplies,  and  it  was  thought  advifable  to  keep 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  among  the  fecret  refources  of  the  ftate, 
inter  arcana  imperii.  The  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  iflhmus  of 
Suez,  could  be  defended  by  a fmall  force. 

Se diion  LX. 

(a)  The  ./Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  affirmed,  that 
the  Grecian  Hercules  was  leveral  thoufand  years  pofterior  to  the  hero 
of  their  own  country.  See  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 

( b ) A city  in  Upper  ./Egypt,  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its 
vaft  dimenfion  and  an  hundred  gates,  all  long  fince  laid  in  ruins. 
Juvenal  fays,  fatire  xv. 

Atque  vetus  Thebte  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

The  place,  now  called  Habou , is  the  conftant  refort  of  travellers,  who 
tell  wonders  of  /Egyptian  grandeur,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
ftill  remaining. 

(c)  Before  the  invention  of  letters,  the  /Egyptians  expreffed  the 
ideas  paffing  in  the  mind  by  the  figures  of  animals  and  other  emblema- 
tic 
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tic  forms.  See  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Letters,  Annals,  book 
xi.  f.  14.  And  fee  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

(d)  Lipfius  fays,  he  has  read  nothing  of  this  prodigious  ftrength, 
nor  is  he  willing  to  believe  it.  And  yet  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  re- 
lates wonders  of  the  riches,  and  the  armies  of  Sefoftris,  who  extended 
his  conquefts  over  /Ethiopia  and  Afia,  and  at  laft  penetrated  into 
Thrace,  where  he  ereCted  a monument,  with  an  infcription  in  /Egyptian 
characters  : “ Sefoftris,  the  king  of  kings,  fubdued  this  province.” 
Pliny  mentions  king  Rhamifes,  or  Rhamfes,  who  reigned  at  the 
time  of  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  8. 

(e)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Tacitus  did  not,  in  this  place,  ftate  the 
amount  of  the  Parthian  and  the  Roman  revenue.  For  more  on  this 
head,  fee  Annals,  book  xiii.  f.  50  and  51,  note  (a). 

Seffion  LXI. 

(. a ) Strabo  fays,  book  xvii.  that  he  faw  this  celebrated  ftatue,  and  a 
little  after  fun-rife  heard  the  found.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
there  was  fome  contrivance  or  deception.  Juvenal  mentions  it  in  his 
xvth  fatire,  ver.  5. 

Dimidio  magicte  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae. 

Do&or  Akenfide  has  defcribed  it  in  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  : 

As  Memnon’s  marble  harp,  renown’d  of  old 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quiv’ring  touch 
Of  Titan’s  ray,  with  each  repulfive  ftring 
Confenting,  founded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  {trains,  &c. 

(b)  The  lake  Mareotis , which  looks  like  a great  fea  to  the  fouth 
of  Alexandria.  Several  channels  are  cut  to  receive  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile.  The  wine  of  the  adjoining  territory  is  called  Mareoticum 
by  Virgil  and  Horace.  There  is  another  lake  (Maeris,  or  Mteridos) 
now  called  Lake  Bathea , in  which,  Brotier  fays,  the  remains  of  ancient 
pyramids  are  often  dilcovered. 

(c)  Thefe  refervoirs,  with  a number  of  fubterraneous  caves,  which 
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are  fo  many  receptacles  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  are  defcribed  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  15,. 

(d)  Elephantine  is  an  ifland  in  the  Nile,  in  the  Higher  iEgypt,  to- 
wards the  borders  of  ./Ethiopia,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Syene , which, 
lies  ftill  more  to  the  fouth.  Strabo  lays,  the  Romans  had  a garrifoo 
at  Syene,  and  there  Tacitus  places  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  following  emperors,  as  low  down  as 
Trajan,  whofeen  erp  ifing  fpirit  forgot  the  maxims  of  Auguftus,  and 
extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  See  Annals,  book  i.  f 1 1, 
note  (h)\  and  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  5. 

SetTion  LXII. 

(a)  For  the  Gothones,  fee  the  Geographical  Table  j and  alfo  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xliii.  note  (h). 

(b ) There  were  no  regular  towns  in  Germany.  When  the  word  civitas 
occurs  in  the  Latin  hiltorians,  it  generally  means  a people,  or  a ftate, 
not  what  is  now  called  a city.  Maroboduus,  however,  like  our  ancient 
Barons,  had  his  caftle,  or  palace.  Lipfius  fays,  after  Strabo,  that  it 
was  called  Boviefmum , in  the  Hercynian  foreft.  Brotier  and  others  are 
of  opinion  that  it  was  near  the  city  of  Prague. 

Seftion  LXIXI. 

(a)  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Pyrrhus,, 
king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy  A.  U.  C.  476;  before  the  Chrillian 
sera  278.  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Lucius 
Scipio,  A.  U.  C.  564.  Livy,  lib.  xxxvii.  f.  45. 

Se Elion  LXIV. 

(a)  Ovid  has  confirmed  the  character  given  by  Tacitus  of  this 
prince.  His  ninth  elegy,  Be  Ponto , is  addreffed  to  Cotys,  praying  a 
fafe  retreat  in  his  dominions.  He  fays,  he  has  feen  verfes  by  Cotys, 
and  one  poet  owes  prote&ion  to  another. 

Regia  progenies,  cui  nobilitatis  origo 

Nomen  in  Eumolpi  pervenit  ufque,  Coty  ! 
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Fama  loquax  veftras  fi  jam  pervenit  ad  aures. 

Me  tibi  finitimi  parte  jacere  foli ; 

Supplicis  exaudi,  juvenum  mitiffime,  vocem'; 

Quamque  potes  profugo  (nam  potes)  after  opem. 
*-#******•***--*• 

Ejufdem  facri  cultor,  uterque  fumus. 

Ad  vatem  vates  orantia  brachia  tendo. 

Terra  fit  exiliis  ut  tua  fkia  meis. 

De  Ponto,  epift.  ix> 

Se Elion  LX VI. 

(a)  During  the  adminiftration  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  Ovid  fays  he 
lived  in  fecurity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ijler. 

Praefuit  his,  Graecine,  locis  modo  Flaccus,  et  illo 
Ripa  ferox  Iitri  fub  duce  tuta  fuir. 

De  Ponto,  lib.  ix.  epift.  9, 

SeElion  LX VII. 

(a)  Ptolemy  Philopater  died  A.  U.  C.  550.  His  fon  was  an  in- 
fant about  five  years  old.  The  people  of  Alexandria  craved  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  the  fenate  fent  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  then 
chief  pontiff,  and  a man  of  ftricft  integrity,  to  a£t  as  guardian  to  the 
young  king  during  his  minority.  Juftin,  lib.  xxx.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, lib.  xii, 

SeElion  LXVIil. 

(a)  Remmius  is  called  a refumed  veteran.  The  original  has  evocatus , 
which  was  the  word  for  a veteran,-  who  had  quitted  the  fervice  and 
returned  to  it  again.  See  an  account  of  the  death  of  Vonones.  Suet, 
in  Tib.  f.  49. 

Section  LXIX, 

(a)  Dio  Caflius  gives  the  fame  account. 

Section  LXXL 

(a)  Tiberius  was  his  father  by  adoption;  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tibe- 
rius, was  of  courfe  his  brother. 

(b)  The  malice  of  Livia,  and  Plancina,  Pifo’s  wife. 


Section 
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Sc  Elion  LXXII. 

(a)  See  the  charader  of  Germanicus  in  Suetonius,  Life  of  Calig.  f.  3. 


SeElion  LXXIII. 

(a)  The  family  images  were  left  at  Rome. 

(b)  Suetonius  dates  this  iniquity  of  magic  fpells  and  imprecations 
as  a fad.  Livid  lpots,  he  fays,  appeared  all  over  the  body  ^ and  when 
it  was  committed  to  the  flames,  the  heart  remained  entire,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion,  proof  againfi:  fire,  when  tainted  with 
poifon.  Suet,  in  Calig.  f.  1.  La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  this  pafiage, 
fays  he  has  been  told  by  Englifh  gentlemen,  that  the  heart  of  Cranmer, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was,  in  like  manner,  fpared  by  the  flames ; 
but,  if  the  fad  were  fo,  he  is  not  willing  to  attribute  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  poifon,  fince  it  is  not  probable  that  Queen  Mary,  who  ordered 
that  prelate  to  be  burnt  at  Oxford,  poifoned  him  before  he  was  pub- 
licly executed. 

SeElion  LXXIV. 


(a)  Publius  Vitellius,  uncle  to  Vitellius  the  emperor.  See  Annals, 
book  i.  f.  70. 


SeElion  LXXXII. 

(a)  The  public  demonflrations  of  joy  were  fo  loud  and  violent,  that 
Tiberius  was  wakened  in  the  night,  and  had  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing the  people  fing,  Rome  is  fafe,  our  country  is  fafe,  Germanicus  is 
fafe.  Saha  Roma , faha  patria , falvus  eft  Germanicus . Suet,  in  Calig. 
f.  6. 


Section  LXXXIII. 

(a)  The  Salian  priefts,  called  Salii  from  falire , were  infiituted  by 
Numa.  They  were  twelve  in  number  •,  all  dedicated  to  the  worfhip 
of  Mars,  tire  God  of  War,  whom  they  celebrated,  with  long  and 
dance,  in  a folemn  proceflion  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  See  Livy, 
lib.  i.  f.  20.  Their  hymns  were  at  firfl:  in  honour  of  the  gods ; but 
vve  find  that  the  ambition  of  men  foon  afpired  to  have  their  names  in- 
ferred in  the  Carmen  Saliare.  See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Numa. 
To  intermix  the  name  of  any  man  with  the  Gods,  was  a kind  of 
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Apotheosis,  and  that  honour  was  what  the  fenate  intended  for  Ger- 
manicus.  As  to  the  curule  chair,  that  diftindtion,  which  was  at  firft 
granted  to  the  living  only,  became  in  time  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  departed  virtue. 

(b)  Pliny  the  elder  fays,  that 'the  images  of  eminent  men  were  re- 
prefented  on  the  fhield  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  wear;  and  thence 
the  images  in  honour  of  their  memory  were  ufually  called  Shields. 
Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  f.  3.  Why  the  fhield  of  Germanicus  was  to  be 
placed  among  the  orators,  we  iearn  from  Suetonius,  who  fays  that 
Germanicus,  among  other  works  of  genius,  left  Greek  comedies  writ- 
ten by  himfelf.  See  Life  of  Caligula,  f.  iii.  Ovid  dedicated  his- 
Fasti  to  Germanicus,  whom  he  celebrates  as  an  orator  and  a poet : 

Quce  fit  enim  culti  facundia  fenfimus  oris, 

Civica  pro  trepidis  cum  tulit  arma  reis. 

Scimus  et,  ad  noftras  cum  fe  tulit  impetus  artes. 

Ingenii  currant  flumina  quanta  tui.' 

Fast.  lib.  i.  ver.  21. 

Section  LXXXV. 

(a)  Women  of  inferior  rank  were  allowed,  in  ancient  times,  to 
exempt  themfelves  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  by  entering  themfelves 
as  proflitutes  in  the  regifter  of  the  iEdiles.  Suetonius  fays  it  began  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius ; but,  if  we  believe  Tacitus,  the  meaning  mufl 
be,  that  the  cuftom  was  then,  for  the  firft  time,  adopted  by  women  of 
illuftrious  birth. 

(b)  By  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adult  eriis , fixty  days  from  the  com  mini  on  of 
the  crime  were  allowed  to  the  hufband  to  prepare  for  the  profecution. 

(c)  Tacitus  feems  to  confound  the  ^Egyptian  and  Jewifh  religion; 
and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  in  his  account  of  the  Jewifh  nation 
(Hitt,  book  v.),  that  he  ever  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  inveftigate  the 
hiftory  of  that  people.  For  the  proceedings  againft  the  Jews  and 
^Egyptians,  fee  Suetonius  in  Tib.,  f.  36. 

Seffion  LXXXVII. 

(a)  Gordon  calls  it  fourteen-pence  a meafure.  Whether  his  cal- 
culation 
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dilation  be  right,  the  curious  in  fuch  matters  will  judge  for  them- 
felves. 

(b)  The  word  Dominus  implied  at  firft  the  matter  of  flaves.  Tibe- 
rius  knew  how  to  mafk  his  arbitrary  power  under  the  mild,  but  de- 
ceitful, import  of  republican  names.  He  was  ufed  to  fay,  “ I am  the 
“ general  of  the  army,  the  firft  of  fenators,  and  lord  and  mafter  of 
“ my  flaves  only.”  In  fome  time  after,  when  the  fathers  expreffed  an 
inclination  to  give  the  name  of  Tiberius  to  the  month  of  November, 
“ What  will  you  do,  faid  he,  when  you  have  a thirteenth  emperor  ?’* 
A collection  of  the  popular  maxims  of  defpotic  princes  would  form 
a curious  book  of  royal  apothegms.  Notwithftanding  the  artful  re- 
fufal  of  Tiberius,  the  word  Dominus  grew  into  ufe  as  a term  of  re_ 
fpeCt  to  a fuperior.  Seneca  fays,  ad  Lucilium,  when  we  meet  a perfon 
whole  name  we  do  not  remember,  we  falute  him  by  the  title  of  Domi- 
nus.  Qbvics , ft  nomen  non  fuccurrit , Dominos  falutamus.  Martial,  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  calls  the  ediCt  of  the  emperor,  the  edidt  of  our  Lord, 
our  Mafter,  our  God.  Ediflum  Domini , Deique  nojlri , lib.  v.  epig.  S. 
Adulation  continued  to  offer  incenfe  •,  and  the  word  which  Tiberius  held 
to  be  applicable  only  to  the  owner  of  domeftic  flaves,  was,  by  com- 
mon confent,  transferred  to  the  emperors.  Of  this  we  have  a remark- 
able proof  in  the  epiftles  of  the  younger  Pliny.  The  tenth  book  is  a 
collection  of  his  letters  to  Trajan,  and  almoft  every  one  of  them  runs 
in  the  ftyle  of  a man  addrefling  his  Lord  and  Mafter.  Domine  is  re- 
peated, till  the  reader,  who  knows  the  epiftolary  ftyle  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  turns  from  it  with  dilguft. 

Seffion  LXXXVIII. 

(a)  This  war  with  Pyrrhus  was  A.  U.  C.  4 j6.  See  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  The  letter  of  Fabrtcius  the  conful,  to  Pyrrhus, 
warning  him  againft  fo  foul  a treachery,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the 
Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

(b)  We  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  old  fongs  and  ballads  were  the 
only  memorials  of  antiquity  among  the  Germans ; and  their  war  fong, 
when  rufliing  to  battle,  was  always  a commemoration  of  fome  ancient 
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hero.  Poets,  who  fung  the  praifes  of  deccafed  warriors,  at  the  tables  of 
kings,  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  Scandinavians  had  their 
fcalds ■,  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  their  bards ; the  favages  of  America, 
their  rude  verfes ; and  all  thofe  different  nations  had  their  “ youths, 
“ who  died,  to  be  by  poets  fung.”  Sec  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  ii.  note  (<?)  and  f.  iii.  note  {a). 
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Sedlion  I. 

(a ) ^THHE  two  children  of  Germanicus  probably  were,  Caligula^ 
JL  who,  according  to  Suetonius,  accompanied  his  father  into 
the  caftj  and  Julia,  who  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Lelbos.  See  book  ii* 
f.  54. 

Sc  ft  ion  II. 

(a)  Thefe  were  Nero  and  Drufus,  Agrippina  and  Drufilla.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  two  daughters  went  fo  far  to  meet  their  fa- 
ther’s funeral. 

Section  III. 

(a)  For  the  character  of  Antonia,  fee  Supplement  to  book  v.  f.  2j\ 
and  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  42. 

Settion  VI. 

(a)  The  Romans  called  themfelves  the  mailers  of  the  world,  and 
wherever  their  legions  could  penetrate,  the  nations  owned  their  fuperi- 
ority.  The  ambafiadors  fnt  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus  being  afked,  at 
their  return,  what  they  thought  of  the  Romans?  The  city,  they  faid, 
appeared  to  be  a temple,  and  the  lenate  a convention  of  kings.  Florus, 
lib.  i.  cap.  18.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  pro  Demo  fud , calls  the  Roman 
people  the  mailers  of  kings,  the  conquerors  and  comrqanders  of  all 
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other  nations.  ///<?,  tile  populus  ejl  dominus  regum,  viElor  atque  imperator 
emmum  gentium. 

(b)  Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Caefar  by  his  wife  Cornelia* 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  6. 

(c)  The  Megalefian  games  were  fo  called  from  p nyoiXyj  9sa,  the  great 
goddefs,  or  magna  mater.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  lafted  leven  days.  Germanicus  died  in  the  preceding  month  of 
November.  The  grief  of  the  people  at  Rome  was  fo  violent,  that 
even  the  Saturnalian  games,  which  were  towards  the  end  of  December, 
could  not  put  a ftop  to  the  general  forrow.  See  Suet,  in  Calig.  f.  6. 
The  mourning,  we  find  from  Tacitus,  continued  to  the  month  of  April 
following. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  Now  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

SeElion  X. 

(a)  For  an  account  of  thefe  fufpicions,.  fee  Suetonius  in  Tib.  f.  52,. 

SeElion  XIV. 

(a)  The  Gemottix  Seal, a were  a flight  of  fteps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  expofed,  and 
then  dragged  by  a hook  fixed  in  the  throat,  and  thrown. into  the  Tiber, 

SeElion  XV  L 

(a)  Pifo  had  been  joint  conful  with  Augultus  A.  U.  C.  731,  and 
afterwards  with  Tiberius,  A.  U.  747. 

SeElion  XVII. 

( a ) Tiberius  was  willing  to  make  the  apology  of  a young  man. 
He  could  not  mean,  in  the  latitude  here  laid  down,  that  the  fon  is 
bound  in  all  cafes  to  obey  the  father’s  orders.  Quintilian  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  that  parents  are  not  to  be  obeyed  in  every  thing.  To  receive 
benefits,  he  adds,  would  be  highly  dangerous,  if  by  obligations  men 
were  bound  to  every  kind  of  fervice.  They  would  in  that  cafe  be  in 
the  word;  {fate  of  thraldom.  Non  omnia  prafianda  parentibus.  Aliecnihi- 
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nihil  eji  perniciofms  acceptis  beneficiis , fi  in  omnem  nos  cbligant  fervitutein. 
See  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  26. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  conful,  who  prefided  in  the  fe- 
nate,  put  the  queftion  to  the  fathers  in  every  debate ; but  he  neither 
called  upon  his  colleague,  nor  the  praetors,  nor  any  of  the  adting  magi- 
strates. Pie  addrefied  himfclf  to  the  prince  of  the  fenate,  the  confuls 
eled,  and  after  them  to  the  members  of  confular  rank,  and  in  regu- 
lar fuccelfion  to  the  reft  of  the  fenate.  The  reafon  of  this  arrange- 
ment feems  to  have  been  an  idea  that  the  magistrates,  if  they  took  the 
lead,  would  have  too  much  influence  on  the  reft  of  the  afiembly.  After 
the  change  of  government,  the  fame  pradice  continued,  with  this  dif- 
ference-, if  the  emperor  attended  the  debates  in  the  fenate,  he,  of 
courfe,  was  the  Supreme  rnugiftrate,  and  in  that  cafe  it  was  his 
to  colled:  the  voices.  He  began  with  the  confuls  adually  in  office,  and 
proceeded  to  the  other  magiftrates  according  to  their  rank.  See  a 
Diflertation,  entitled,  “The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  Senate f 5 Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxvii.  4to  edit. 

SeSien  XVIII. 

(a)  Julius  Antonins  was  fon  to  Antony  the  triumvir.  Pie  was 
found  guilty  of  adultery  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and 
puniffied  with  death.  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  44. 

(b)  It  is  unneceSSary  to  repeat,  that  Claudius  was  brother  to  Ger- 
manicus.  He  was  at  this  time  negleded  and  defpifed.  See  Suet,  in 
Claud,  f.  2 ; and  fee  Supplement  to  book  v.  f.  24. 

SeB ion  XIX. 

(a)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  married  to  Tiberius,  and 
divorced  from  him.  See  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  69. 

Soft  ion  XX. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sett  ion  XX  P 

(a)  Appius  Claudius,  conful  A.  U.  C.  259,  commanded  in  the  war 
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againft  the  Volfci.  The  foldiers,  regardlefs  of  difciplinc  and  fubordina- 
tion,  paid  no  refpe£t  to  their  officers,  and,  in  conlequence  of  their  contu- 
macy, fuffered  a defeat.  As  foonas  they  returned  to  their  camp,  Clau- 
dius puniffied  the  ring-leaders  with  death,  and  decimated  the  reft  of 
his  army.  Cetera  multi  Lit  do,  forte  deeimus  quifque , ad  fupplicium  lefti. 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  59.  See  alfo  Polybius,  book  vi.  cap.  2. 

(b)  A town  in  Numidia.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

S eft ion  XXII. 

(a)  Lepida’s  anceftors  were  allied  to  the  iEmilian  family.  Fauftus 
Sylla,  fon  of  the  dictator,  was  her  father ; and  Pompeia,  daughter  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  was  her  mother.  Suetonius  fays,  Condemnatam  et 
generofiffimam  fceminam , Lepidam , in  gratiam  Quirini , confularis  prxdivitis 
ct  orbi , qui  dimijfam  earn  matrimonio , pojl  vigejfimum  annum , veneni  olim  in 
fe  ccmparati  arguebat.  Life  of  Tiberius,  f.  49. 

( b ) There  were  at  Rome  four  different  ways  of  detaining  the  accufed 
in  cuftody  : viz.  the  common  jail  -,  commitment  to  a military  guard ; 
commitment  to  the  care  of  the  confuls  or  other  magiftrates  in  their  own 
houfes,  which  Salluft,  in  Catilina,  fe<5t.  xlvii.  calls  liberas  cuftodias ; 
and  laftly,  lureties  for  the  perfon’s  appearance,  which  is  what  we  call 
being  out  upon  bail . 

Sefticn  XXIII. 

{a)  The  Theatre  of  Pompey,  dedicated  A.  U.  C.  699.  For  a fur- 
ther account  of  that  magnificent  ftru&mre,  capable,  according  to  Pliny, 
lib.  xxxv.  f.  15,  of  holding  forty  thoufand  perfons,  fee  Annals,  book 
xiv.  f.  20. 

Seflion  XXIV. 

(a)  Julia  married  to  Agrippa,  and  their  daughter  Julia  married  to 
Lucius  TEmilius  Paulus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  46 
and  52. 

(b)  Julius  Antonius,  for  his  adulterous  connexion  with  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Auguftus,  was  put  to  death  ; and  Silanus,  for  the  like  of- 
fence with  Julia  the  grand-daughter,  was  condemned  to  banifhment. 
For  Julius  Antonius,  fee  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  44. 
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Sefiion  XXV. 

(a)  The  law  Papia  Popp.ca  derived  its  name  from  the  two  con  fills 
who  were  the  authors  of  it ; namely,  Marcus  Pai*ius  Mutilus,  and 
Quintus  Popp^eus,  A.  U.  C.  762  •,  the  ninth  of  the  Chriftian  ^ra.. 
Dio  obferves,  that  the  two  confuls  had  neither  wife  nor  children;  and 
for  that  reafon,  a law  which  impofed  penalties  on  celibacy,  and  reward5* 
ed  the  married  ftate,  was  the  more  acceptable,  becaufe  difintereftcd. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  laws  were  finally  pafled  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  afked,  Is  it  your  will  and  order  that  this  fhall  be  a law  ? 
The  queflion  was  called  Rogatio.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration,  pro  Doma 
fua,  gives  the  form  of  words : Velitis , jubeatis , Quirites , ut  M.  Tullio 
aqua  et  ignis  interdicantur . This  being  the  manner  of  enabling  laws, 
Rogatio  and  Lex  became  fynonimous  terms.  Florus  ufes  Rogatio 
in  that  fenfe,  lib.  iii.  f.  17.  Julius  Casfarpaffed  feveral  laws  to  encou- 
rage population,  but  without  effect. 

(c ) The  luxury  of  the  times  occafioned  fo  much  extravagance,  that 
men  did  not  chooie  the  additional  expence  of  rearing  children.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xviii.  note  (f). 

Section  XXVI.. 

( a ) It  may  be  made  a queflion,  whether  a period  of  pure  fimplicity 
and  innocence  ever  exifled  ? Seneca  expatiates  in  praife  of  thofe  times, 
epift.  xc.  and  the  poets  have  been  lavifli  in  their  defeription  of  the- 
golden  age ; but  the  hiftory  of  mankind  has  no  proofs  of  the  fad. 
An  ingenious  writer  fays,  Who  were  thofe  men  that  lived  in  fo  much 
innocence  ? The  firlt  man  who  was  born  into  the  world,  killed  the 
iecond.  When  did  the  times  of  fimplicity  begin  ? 

Setiion.  XXVII. 

(a)  The  two  Gracchi  were  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  fenate  and  the  patrician  order.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  the 
great  factious  demagogue,  A.  U.  C.  621  ; his  brother  Caius  adopted 
the  fame  meafures  A.  U.  C.  633.  See  an  account  of  them,  Florus, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  14  and  15.  See  alfo  the  Dialogue  concerning  Eloquence, 
f.  xviii.  note  (d).  Apuleius  Saturninus  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
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laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  was  killed  in  the  contention,  A.  U.  C.  654. 
See  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 

(, b ) M.  Livius  Drufus  was  a grand  corruptor  in  the  name  of  the 
fenate.  He  carried  the  arts  of  bribery  beyond  all  former  example. 
He  died  A.  U.  C.  663.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 

(c)  Florus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  calls  this  the  Social  JVar\  but  as  it  in- 
volved all  Italy,  it  is  called  by  Tacitus  the  Italic  War.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  663.  The  civil  war,  which  followed,  was  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  666.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 

(d)  Sylla  ufurped  the  authority  of  dictator  A.  U.  C.  672,  and  ex- 
ercifed  thofe  extraordinary  powers  till  the  year  675.  Florus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  21  and  22.  He  then  abdicated  the  didatorlhip,  and  died 
A.  U.  C.  676. 

(e)  Lepidus  was  for  abrogating  all  the  laws  of  Sylla.  See  Florus, 
lib.  iii.  f.  23. 

(f)  Sylla  faw  that  the  tribunes  made  an  ill  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  reduced  thofe  magiftrates  within  due  bounds.  Pompey,  in 
his  conlulfhip,  A.  U.  C.  684,  re-eftablifhed  the  tribunitian  power. 
Speaking  of  this  aft,  Cicero  lays  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
Pompey,  upon  all  occafions,  with  the  higheft  commendation  ; but  with 
regard  to  the  tribunitian  power,  he  chofe  to  be  filent.  He  was  not 
willing  to  condemn  that  mealure,  and  to  approve  was  not  in  his  power. 
Pompeiian  noftrum  cateris  rebus  omnibus  femper  amplijjimis  fummifque  effect 
laudibus.  De  tribunitid  potejlate  taceo  •,  nec  enim  reprehendere  libet , nee 
laudare  pojfum.  Cicero  De  Lcgibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  The  tranflation 
of  what  follows,  it  m^ft  be  acknowledged,  is  not  exa<5t.  The  words 
-are,  The  public  good  was  no  longer  thought  of:  new  char  afters  appeared , 
and  new  fiatutes  were  enabled.  The  original  fays,  J unique  non  modo  in 
commune , fed  in  fingulcs  homines  lata  qusjliones.  The  true  meaning  feems 
•to  be,  Laws  were  made  not  for  the  public  only,  but  alfo  with  a view  to 
individuals.  The  laft  was  againft  the  fpirit  and  pofitive  inftitutio.ns 
of  rhe  Roman  republic.  Laws  refpedting  particular  perfons  were  called 
Privilegium,  from  priva  /ex,  a private  law,  which  was  forbidden,  fays 
Cicero,  De  Legibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  by  the  Twelve  Tables ; Privilegia 
?bc  irroganto and  again,  in  the  Oration  pro  Domo  fud , Vetant  leges 
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fa  era  , vet  ant  XII  Tabula  leges  privatis  hominibus  irrogari  ; id  ejl  enim 
privilegium.  Cicero  is  more  explicit  and  diffufe  againft  particular  laws 
in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Sextio,  f.  30.  They 
were  not  unlike  the  expofi  fafio  laws,  and  bills  of  attainder,  which  have 
been  heard  of  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  revive  no  more. 

Section  XXVIII. 

(a)  Pompev’s  third  confullhip  was  A.  U.  C.  702  •,  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  tera  52.  One  of  his  rules  was,  that  no  magiftrate  fhould  be  go- 
vernor of  a province,  before  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office  •,  and  then  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  Spain 
for  the  additional  term  of  five  years.  Dio,  lib.  xl. 

( b ) The  twenty  years  of  civil  diftradtien  are  to  be  computed  from 
the  death  of  Pompey,  A.  U.  C.  706.  Auguftus  was  conful  for  the 
fixth  time,  A.  U.  C.  72 6;  before  the  Chriftian  aera  28.. 

(c)  Informers  were  encouraged,  by  the  law  Papia  Poppcta , to  hold 
a ftridt  watch  over  fuch  as  lived  in  a Hate  of  celibacy. 

Seflion  XXIX, 

fa)  Dio  informs  us,  that  while  Auguftus,  after  all  his  vidtories,  was 
ftill  abfent  from  Rome,  the  fenate,  by  a decree,  eftablifhed  a new  ma- 
giftracy,  confifting  of  twenty,  to  fuperintend  the  police  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  city.  Their  duty  was  divided  into  different  depart- 
ments : three  to  fit  in  judgment  ; three  to  diredt  the  coinage;  four  to 
fuperintend  the  public  ways  ; and  ten  to  prefide  in  fuch  caufes  as  were 
tried  by  the  centumviri.  The  office  was  continued  by  Auguftus,  and 
became  the  previous  ftep  to  the  higher  magiftracies.  The  time  for  en- 
tering on  the  quteftorffiip  was  at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  ; confe- 
quently  Nero,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Germanicus,  might  begin  his  career 
of  honours  when  turned  of  nineteen. 

(b)  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius.  He  married  Livia , otherwife 
Livilla , the  daughter  of  Drufus,  who  was  brother  to  Tiberius.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  70  and  71. 

(f)  Claudius,  afterwArds  emperor,  was  brother  to  Germanicus.  He 
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had  a fon  named  Drufus,  who  died  very  young.  The  intended  mar- 
riage never  took  place.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  102. 

* Section  XXX. 

(a)  Salluftius  Crifpus,  the  minifter  privy  to  the  death  of  Agrippa 
Pofthumus,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Annals,  book  i.  f.  6.  His 
gardens,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  are  defcribed  by  Pliny,  lib.  vii. 
f.  16  * and  lib.  xxxiv.  f.  2. 

Seftion  XXXI. 

(<z)  For  more  of  Mamercus  Scaurus,  a man  famous  for  his  talents 
at  the  bar,  but  detefted  for  his  vicious  courfe  of  life,  fee  Annals, 
book  vi.  f.  29. 

Seffion  XXXII. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Auguflus,  having  referved 
fome  provinces  for  his  own  management,  refigned  the  reft  to  the  fenate. 
Afia  and  Africa  were  in  the  number  affigned  to  the  fathers,  and  were 
always  confidered  as  confular  governments.  Two,  who  had  difcharged 
the  office  of  conful,  were  named,  and  the  province  of  each  was  decided 
by  lot.  That  rule,  however,  was  waved  in  fudden  emergencies,  and 
a proconful  was  fent  without  any  form  of  election  or  ballot. 

SeStion  XXXIII. 

{a)  Plancina,  the  wife  of  Pifo. 

(£)  The  tribunal  where  the  confuls  fat  in  judgment,  was  called 
Praetorium. 

(c)  Cains  Oppius,  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  541,  was  the 
author  of  a law,  by  which  the  women  were  laid  under  feveral  reftric- 
tions  in  the  articles  of  drefs  and  other  expcnces.  That  law  was  re- 
pealed, notwithftanding  the  ftrenuous  efforts  of  Cato  the  cenfor, 
A.  U.  C.  559.  See  Livy,  lib.  xxxiv.  f.  38.  But  ftill  it  was  thought 
neceffary  that  the  female  fex  Ihould  be  held  within  due  bounds,  and 
other  fumptuary  laws  were  enadted. 

3 Q. 
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Seaton  XXXIV. 

{a)  For  Corvinus  Meflala,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
fee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xii.  note  ( e ). 

(b)  He  was  married  to  Livia,  the  filler  of  Germanicus.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  71. 

Seblion  XXXVIII. 

(rt)  Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan, 
fays  that  neither  the  laws  enafted  in  the  confulfhip  of  Voconius,  nor  the 
Julian  law,  conduced  fo  much  to  enrich  the  exchequer  of  the  prince 
and  the  public  treafury,  as  the  charge  of  violated  majefty,  too  often 
the  only  charge  againfl  thofe  wTho  were  free  from  every  crime.  Locu- 
ple  tabant  et  fifeum  et  arariitm  non  tam  Voconia  et  Julice  leges , qnam  majef- 
tatis  fingulare  et  uniewn  crimen  eorum  qui  ermine  vacarent.  Pliny,  in 
Paneg.  f.  42. 

( b ) It  is  probable  that  Antiftius  was  a Roman  by  birth,  who  had 
fettled  in  Macedonia,  and  there  became  a man  of  the  firfl  confequence. 

Seblion  XXXIX, 

(a)  Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  the  perfon  here  mentioned, 
to  be  Velleius  Paterculus  the  hiftorian ; but  the  praenomen  Publius 
feems  to  denote  a different  man. 

Seblion  XLI. 

( a ) Being  thought  dead,  fome  years  afterwards,  and  laid  on  his 
funeral  pile,  he  waked  from  his  lethargy,  but,  for  want  of  afliflance, 
was  confumed  in  the  flames.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  f.  52.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

Semon  XLIL. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seblion  XLIII. 

(a)  Vifellius  Varro  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Caius 
Silius  on  the  Upper. 


Seblion 
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Seflion  XLV. 

(a)  The  Gauls,  under  the  condudt  of  Brennus,  ftormed  the  city  of 
Rome  A.  U.  C.  364-,  before  the  Chriftian  aera  390.  Livy,  lib.  v. 
f.  35.  They  fought  no  lefs  than  thirty  battles  with  Julius  Caefar. 
Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  paffage,  is  at  great  pains  to  retrieve  the 
fame  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  too  much 
negledted,  and  indeed  configned  to  oblivion,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Franks.  But  the  Gauls,  he  fays,  were  a great  and  powerful  nation, 
while  Rome,  under  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  was  yet  in  its  infancy  ; and 
though  the  name  of  Franks  has  been  adopted  by  his  countrymen, 
yet  the  nature  of  the  firfh  inhabitants  has  not  been  extinguished.  The 
Gallic  mind,  the  Gallic  genius,  and  the  Gallic  manners  have  been 
tranfmitted  from  age  to  age,  infomuch,  that  what  Julius  Casfar  faid 
of  the  people  almoft  two  thoufand  years  ago,  is  true  at  this  hour.  So 
far  Brotier.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  refearches  into  remote  antiquity, 
and,  as  Doflor  Goldfmith  Somewhere  exprefifed  it,  who  love  to  purfue 
the  chafe  when  the  dews  of  the  morning  have  pafied  away,  will  find 
in  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  page  367,  8vo  edit,  an  elaborate  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  Gauls.  But  whether  in  the  hiltory  of  thofe  barbarous 
times,  any  thing  can  be  found  to  equal  the  carnage,  blood,  and  maf- 
facre,  which  have  lately  difgraced  their  defendants,  and  excited  the 
horror  and  indignation  of  all  Europe,  may  be  made  a queftion. 

Section  XLVIII. 

(<3)  The  fame  Quirinius  who  has  been  mentioned  in  this  book,  f.  xxii. 

Scffion  LII. 

(a)  The  particular  inftances  of  Roman  luxury,  and  the  wealth  and 
profufion  of  individuals,  would  lead  to  a long  digrcffion.  Apicius, 
and  others  of  that  clafs  of  epicures,  are  well  known.  Lucan  has 
given  a general  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  luxury: 

Namque  ut  opes  nimias  mundo  fortuna  fubafto 
Intulit,  et  rebus  mores  ceifere  fecundis, 

Pnedaque  et  hoftiles  luxum  fuafere  rapinte. 

Non  auro  tedifve  modus  ; menfafque  priores 
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Afpernata  fames ; cultus  geftare  decoros 

Vix  nuribus,  rapuere  mares  ^ fecund  a virorum 

Paupertas  fugitur,  totoque  accerfitur  orbe 

Quo  gens  quteque  perit.  Longos  turn  jungere  fines 

Agrorum,  et  duro  quondam  fulcata  Camilli 

Vomere,  et  antiquos  Curiorum  pafia  ligones 

Longa  fub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonis. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  i„ 

Section  LIII. 

(a)  Tiberius,  who  writes  this  letter  to  the  fenate,  was  fo  well  known 
to  be  fond  of  his  glafs,  that,  inftead  of  ’Tiberius  Claudius  Nero , he  was 
called  Bjberius  Caldius  Mero.  But  though  he  was  addicted  to 
wine,  he  fliewed  no  difpofition  to  the  prevailing  luxury  of  the  times 
till  his  excefies  broke  out  in  the  ifle  of  Caprea.  What  Tiberius  fays 
of  the  falhionable  ftyle  of  drefs,  common  to  both  fexes,  is  confirmed 
in  the  pafifage  above  quoted  from  Lucan  : 

— — Cultus  geftare  decoros 

Vix  nuribus,  rapuere  mares. — 

Horace  defcribes  a Roman  lady  in  her  filk  drefs  from  the  ifie  of  Coos, 
fo  thin,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be  tranfparent. 

Cois  tibi  pcene  videre  eft, 

Ut  nudam. 

Pliny  the  elder  tells  us,  that  the  men  in  the  fummer  feafon  did 
not  blufh  to  follow  their  example ; and  were  fo  little  inclined  to  wear 
the  military  breaft-plate,  that  their  very  clothes  were  a burthen.  Non 
puduit  has  vejies  ufurpare  etiam  viros,  levitatem  propter  afti'vam.  In 
tantum  a loricd  gerendd  difcejjere  tnores , ut  oneri  fit  etiam  vejlis.  Pliny, 
lib.  xi.  f.  23.  See  in  this  book,  f.  xxxiii.  note  {a). 

Sediion  LV. 

(a)  The  battle  of  A&ium  was  A.  U.  C,  722.  Galba  was  murdered 
A.  U.  C.  823. 


Seftion 
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SeElion  LVI. 

(a)  Lipfius  obferves  that  Drufus,  according  to  this  account,  was 
ftx-and-thirty  years  of  age.  Tiberius  was  born  A.  U.  C.  712,  and 
was  inverted  with  the  tribunitian  power  by  Auguftus  A.  U.  C.  748, 

Se  Elion  LVI  1 1. 

(a)  The  death  of  Cornelius  Merula  deferves  particular  notice.  Fie  faw 
Marius  and  Cinna  in  poffeffion  of  Rome,  and  the  moft  illurtrious  citi  - 
zens bleeding  in  one  general  maffacre.  Fie  abdicated  his  office  of  conful, 
and,  opening  his  veins,  fprinkled  with  his  blood  the  very  altar,  where, 
in  his  charadter  of  prieft  of  Jupiter,  he  had  frequently  offered  up  his 
prayers  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  his  country.  With  his  laft 
breath  he  poured  forth  his  execration  of  Cinna,  and,  having  invoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  that  traitor’s  head,  clofed  a life  of  honour 
and  virtue.  Merula  autem , qui  fc  fub  adventum  China:  confulatu  abdica- 
veraty  incifis  venis  fuperfufoque  altaribus  /anguine,  quos  pro  falute  reipublica 
Flamen  Dialis  precatus  erat  Deos , eos  in  cxecrationem  Cinna  partiumoue 
ejus  turn  precatus , optime  de  rcpublicd  meritum  fpiritum  reddidit.  Velleius 
Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  22.  This  was  A.  U.  C.  667.  From  that  time 
no  prieft  of  Jupiter  was  appointed  till  the  year  of  Rome  743,  when 
Auguftus  revived  the  office.  Dio,  lib.  liv.  The  interval  was  a fpace 
of  feventy-fix  years. 

SeElion  LIX. 

(a)  The  emperor  was  not  only  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of 
Rome,  in  his  charadler  of  Imperator,  and  the  foie  diredtor  of  all 
civil  bufinefs,  by  his  tribunitian  power;  but  he  was  alfo,  as  high  pon- 
tiff, at  the  head  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

SeElion  LX. 

(a ) For  a full  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  fandhiaries, 
fee  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  See  alfo  Spanheim, 
De  Ufu  Numifmatum,  cap.  ix. 

SeElicn  LX  1 1. 

{a)  Lucius  Scipio  conquered  Antiochus  A.  U.  C.  564.  Mithri- 
dates  was  driven  out  of  Afia  by  Lucius  Sylla  A.  U.  C.  670. 

(*)  The 
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(£)  The  Perfian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cyrus  A.  U.  C.  195; 
before  the  Chriftian  aera  559. 

(c)  Marcus  Perperna  conquered  Ariftonicus,  who  made  an  irruption 
into  Afia  A.  U.  C.  624.  See  Juftin,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  4.  Publius  Ser- 
vilius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  679,  conquered  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  and, 
after  reducing  the  principal  cities  of  their  country,  ftormed  the  citadel 
called  Is  Atmos,  and  thence  took  the  name  of  Isauricus.  Unde , con- 
fetus  fibi  magni  lab  oris , Ifaurici  cognomen  adamavit.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  f.  6. 

(.d ) For  king  Aerias,  fee  Hiftory,  book  ii.  f.  3. 

Section  LXIII. 

(a)  The  Venus  Stratonice  was  fo  called  after  Stratonice , grand-mother 
of  Seleucus  II.  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Syria  A.  U.  C.  507.  Who- 
ever defires  to  know  more  about  the  worfhip  paid  to  this  goddefs,  will 
find  a particular  account  in  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  vol.  i..  p.  413,  4to  edit. 

S eft  ion  LXI V. 

( a ) All  queftions  of  war  and  peace,  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  and 
treaties  of  alliance,  were  referred  to  their  decifion.  Fee  derum , pads, 
belli , induciarum  oratores  feciales  judicefoue  funto.  Cicero,  De  Legibus, 
lib.  ii.  f.  9. 

SeElion  LXV. 

( a ) The  original  fays,  Etiam  pedarii  fenatores  : that  is,  the  fenators, 
who,  when  the  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  was  taken  per  difceffionem , i.  e. 
when  the  houfe  divided \ walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  with  whom 
they  agreed.  This  was,  according  to  Salluft  in  Catil.  pedibus  in  fenten- 
tiam  ire.  Hence  the  verfe  of  Laberius  the  fatirift  : A head  without  a 
tongue,  is  a pedeftrian  opinion.  Caput  fine  lingua,  pedaria  fententia  eft. 

Se  Elion  LXV  I. 

(a)  Scipio  Africanus  accufed  Lucius  Cotta  A.  U.  C.  622.  Cotta 
was  acquitted,  left  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  profecutor  ftiould  be 
thought  to  influence  the  judges.  See  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  viii. 

cap.  1.  Galba  had  been  governor  of  a province  of  Spain,  and  was 

impeached 
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impeached  by  Cato  the  cenfor,  A.  U.  C.  604.  See  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  2 j and  Cicero,  De  Claris  Orat.  f.  23.  Rutilius  was  a candidate 
for  the  confullhip  againft  Marcus  Scaurus,  A.  U.  C.  645.  Being  dif- 
appointed  of  his  elettion,  he  accufed  the  fuccefsful  candidate,  and  was, 
in  his  turn,  profecuted  by  Scaurus.  Cicero,  De  Clar.  Orat.  f.  xxx. 

( b ) Seneca  mentions  Otho  and  Brutidius  •,  Controverfite,  lib.  ii.  f.  9. 

Se Elion  LX VI II. 

(a)  He  was,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  proconful  of  Afia  •,  a man  of 
inordinate  pride,  and  a cruel  difpofition.  It  is  faid  that  three  hundred 
men  were  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  one  day.  Seneca,  De  Ira,  lib.  ii 
cap.  5. 

(£)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seftion  LXX. 

(a)  For  more  of  Ateius  Capito,  fee  this  book,  f.  lxxii. 

Section  LXXI. 

(a)  There  had  been  at  Rome  a temple  of  the  Equefirian  Fortune,, 
built  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  memory  of  a fignal  viftory  ob- 
tained by  him  in  Spain.  Livy,  lib.  xl.  f.  40  j and  lib.  xlii.  f.  10. 

(b)  The  objection  made  by  Metellus,  was  debated  with  great  warmth 
in  the  fenate,  and  alfo  before  the  people.  See  Livy,  lib.  xxxvii.  f.  51. 

Se biion  LXXII. 

[a)  It  was  built  by  fEmilius  Paulus,  who  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  704. 
Cicero  calls  it  a glorious  ftrudture.  Nihil  gratius  illo  monument 0,  nihil 
gloriofius.  Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  epift.  16. 

(b)  The  public  buildings  eredted  by  Taurus,  Philippus,  Balbus  and 
others,  are  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  89.;  and  more 
particularly  by  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  xxix. 

(r)  Seneca  fays,  with  indignation,  Who  could  bear  to  fee  the  ftatue 
of  Sejanus  placed  over  the  allies  of  Pompey  ! a bafe  perfidious  fold ier 
among  the  monuments  of  a great  commander  l Quis  non  rumperetur , 
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fupra  cherts  Cneii  Pompeii  conftitui  Sejanum , et  in  monumentis  maximi  irn- 
peratoris  confecrari  perfidum  militem  ? De  Confolat.  cap.  xxii. 

Seftion  LXXIIL 

(a)  Sparfacus  kindled  up  the  fervile  war  in  Italy  A.  U.  C.  68 1. 
He  gained  two  important  victories.  Being  defeated  in  a battle  with 
Licinius  Crafius,  he  died  bravely  fword  in  hand.  See  the  account  in 
Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

(b)  Sertorius  and  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  joined  in  a league 
againft  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  68 o.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  f.  5. 

Seffion  LXXIV. 

(a)  Salluft  fays,  the  Numidian  huts,  called  Mapalia  by  the  natives, 
were  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a curve  on  each  fide,  fomewhat  refern- 
bling  a fhip.  De  Bell.  Jugurth.  f.  xviii. 

(b)  When  titles  of  honour  were  fuppreffed,  the  incentives  of  valour 
were  extinguifhed,  and  military  glory  faded  away. 

Section  LXXV. 

(a)  Afinius  Saloninus  was  the  fon  of  Afinius  Gallus,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned,  f.  viii.  by  Vipfania  Agrippina,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  Tiberius,  and  was  mother  of  his  fon  Drufus ; of  courfe  he 
was  grandfon  to  Afinius  Pollio,  who  for  his  victory  over  the  Salonii,  a 
people  of  Dalmatia,  was  called  Saloninus.  The  grandfon  enjoyed 
the  tide  of  his  grandfather.  He  was  alfo  grandfon  to  Agrippa  by  his 
mother’s  fide.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  69. 

( b ) Ateius  Capito  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  book,  f.  Ixx. 
He  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  759  •,  of  the  Chriftian  aera  5.  He  fucceeded 
Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  Lucius  Arruntius  for  the  remainder  of 
their  year,  and  his  name,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in  the  Fafii  Confut- 
'd res. 

( c ) Antiftius  Labeo  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  feveral  pafiages 
of  the  Digeft.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men,  whole  Angularities  are  for- 
given on  account  of  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  His  father,  an  ar- 
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dent  and  zealous  republican,  refolved,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  public  liberty.  He  was  difpatched  by  his 
own  command,  by  one  of  his  domeflics,  whom  he  enfranchifed,  that 
he  might  not  die  by  the  hand  of  a Have.  Appian,  lib.  iv.  The  fon 
adopted  the  principles  of  his  father.  He  thought,  fpoke,  and  adled, 
upon  all  occafions,  with  a republican  fpirit.  Auguftus  knew  his  cha- 
racter, and  yet  relpedted  him.  We  are  told  by  Pomponius,  the  civi- 
lian, Digefl.  1,  tit.  ii.  f.  47,  that  the  confullhip  for  part  of  the  year 
was  offered  to  him,  and  rejected.  It  is  probable,  that  perceiving  the 
Hate-craft,  by  which  the  confular  authority  was  abridged,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  impaired,  Labeo  difdained  to  be  the  time-ferving  conful  of 
the  court.  Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  xiii.  cap.  12)  has  preferved  a frag- 
ment of  a letter,  in  which  Capito  fays  of  his  rival,  that  he  was  a man 
almoft  frantic  with  the  love  of  liberty.  Agitabat  hominem  libertas  quce- 
dam  nimia  et  vecors.  Noctes  Atticm,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  The  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Auguftus  might  naturally  enough  pronounce  that  judg- 
ment. And  yet  we  find  that  the  obfequious  Capito  could,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  imitate  the  blunt  freedom  of  his  rival.  Being  told 
that  a word,  coined  by  Tiberius  in  one  of  his  fpeeches,  was  legitimate 
Latin,  or,  if  it  was  not,  that  it  would  foon  become  fo : That,  laid  Ca- 
pito, is  falfe ; for  you,  Caefar,  can  give  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
men,  but  not  to  words.  Certe  jam  mentitur,  inquit  Capito : Tu  cnini , 
Cafar,  civitatem  dare  potes  hominibtts , verbis  non  potes.  Suetonius,  De 
Illuflr.  Grammat.  cap.  xxii. 

Sedlion  LXXVI. 

(a)  Junia  was  the  daughter  of  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  by  Servilia, 
the  filler  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Servilia  was  firfl  married  to  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  and  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  who  flabbed  Julius 
Caefar.  Junia  was,  of  courfe,  niece  to  Cato,  and  half-fifler  to  Brutus. 
She  married  Caffius,  the  friend  of  Brutus;  and  thus  defeended,  and 
thus  allied,  the  filler  of  one  confpirator  againft  Caefar,  and  the  widow 
of  another,  fhe  l'ived  unmolefled  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nour, to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought 
A.  U.  C.  712.  From  that  time  to  the  year  of  Rome  775,  a period  of 
Vol.  I.  3 R fixty- 
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fixty-three  years  complete,  Junia  pofiefied  fplendid  riches,  and  was 
buried  at  laft  with  all  the  honours  of  a public  funeral.  The  modera- 
tion of  Auguftus  protected  her,  and  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  was  not 
yet  unchained. 

(, b ) The  conflitution  being  overturned,  the  afiertors  of  public  li- 
berty were  not  dilplayed  •,  but,  as  Tacitus  elfew here  fays,  the  honour 
which  was  denied  increafed  their  glory.  Negctus  honor  gloriam  intendit . 
Annals,  book  iv.  f.  26. 
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Se Elion  I. 

(^)  QEE  the  Geographical  Table. 

k3  (b)  Velleius  Paterculus  the  hiftorian,  who  lackeyed  at  the  feet 
of  Sejanus,  fays  that  the  father  was  the  chief  of  the  Roman  knights.. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

( c ) There  were  three  famous  epicures  of  the  name  of  Apicius  : one 
mentioned  by  Athenasus  ; a fecond,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  and  Ti- 
berius ; and  a third,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  fecond  is  the  perfon 
here  intended.  Seneca  fays  of  him,  In  that  city,  from  which  the 
teachers  of  philofophy  were  banifhed,  this  man,  profefling  the  fcience 
of  the  kitchen,  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  age,  by  his  fkill  in 
cookery.  Apicius  nojlrd  memorid  vixit , qui  in  ed  urbe , ex  qua  philojophi , 
ut  corruptores  juventutis  abire  jujfi  funt , fcientiam  popirne  profejfus , difci- 
; plind  fud  faculum  infecit.  Seneca  De  Confolatione.  Finding  himfelf,  after 
a long  courfe  of  profution  and  gluttony,  much  involved  in  debt,  and, 
after  fatisfying  all  demands,  not  worth  more  than  what  may  be  called 
100,000  /.  he  finifhed  his  days  by  a dofe  of  poifon.  Seneca  in  the 
place  above  quoted.  For  the  fake  of  an  anecdote,  perhaps  little  known, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  there  is  extant,  in  the  Latin  language, 
a book,  importing  to  be  Apicius’s  Art  of  Cookery.  La  Bletterie  re- 
lates as  a certain  fad,  that  Madam  Dacier  and  her  hufband  were  aim  oft 
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killed  by  this  book.  They  found  in  it  a receipt  for  a particular  ragout, 
and  being  both  inclined  to  dine  clafiically,  they  were  almofl  poifoned 
by  their  learned  bill  of  fare. 

( d ) The  pernicious  confequences  which  attended  the  rife  of  Sejanus, 
will  be  feen  in  the  fequel.  His  ruin  was  equally  the  caufe  of  public 
calamity  •,  fince  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  Tiberius,  while  he  loved  or  feared 
this  favourite  minifter,  reftrained  his  paffions,  but  afterwards  broke  out 
with  unbounded  fury.  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  51. 

(<?)  A (Turned  and  well-a£ted  virtues  are  often  more  dangerous  than 
the  word;  vices.  Addifon’s  Cato  fays  of  Julius  Caelar, 

Curfe  on  his  virtues ! they’ve  undone  his  country. 

Sett  ion  II. 

(<z)  The  original  fays,  inter  pr  in  dpi  a legionum.  The  fame  exprefiion 
often  occurs  in  Tacitus,  and  requires  an  explanation.  Between  the 
tents  of  the  legions  and  the  tribunes,  a fpace  of  an  hundred  feet  in 
breadth  was  left,  which  formed  a large  flreet,  called  Principia,  that 
ran  acrofs  the  whole  camp,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  the  lower.  Duncan’s  Casfar,  vol.  i.  The  Roman  Art  of  War. 

Se Elion  III. 

(^)  Drufus,  and  the  three  fons  of  Germanicus,  Nero,  Drufus,  and 
Caligula. 

( b ) She  was  filler  to  Germanicus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
vol.  ii.  No.  71. 

(r)  Pliny  the  elder  gives  a dark  picture  of  the  phyficians  of  his 
time.  They  had  their  opportunities  to  adminifler  poifon,  to  make 
wills,  and  manage  intrigues.  Quid  enim  venenorum  fertilius  ? aut  unde 
p lures  tejiamentorum  inftdia  ? Jam  vero  et  adult eria  in  principum  dernibus , ut 
ILudemi  in  Livid  Lrufi  Csfaris.  Lib.  xxix.  f.  8. 

Se Elion  IV. 

(a)  He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Syene,  a city  flrongly  garrifoned,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  Atgypt,  was  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 
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pire.  Trajan  enlarged  the  limits  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  See  book  i. 
1.  xi.  note  (£)  ■,  and  book  ii.  f.  lxi.  note  ( b ). 

Sett  ion  V. 

( a ) The  two  Teas  were,  Mare  Adriaticum,  the  Adriatic,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  j Mare  Tyrrhenum,  now  the  Tufcan  Sea.  The  former 
was  alfo  called  Mare  fuperum  ; the  latter  Mare  inferum.  Virgil  fays, 

An  mare  quod  fupra  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infra. 

Mifenum,  now  Capo  di  Mifeno,  was  a promontory  in  the  Tufcan  feaj 
Ravenna  was  a port  in  the  Adriatic.  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  In  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  according  to  the  plan  of  Au- 
guftus.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  i.  note  ( a ). 

(c)  Juba’s  father  was  king  of  Numidia.  He  attached  himfelf  to 
Pompey’s  party,  and  took  a decided  part  againft  Julius  C'aefar.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  Hood  at  bay  with  Caefar,  and,  at  length, 
received  a total  overthrow  in  the  battle  at  Thapfa.  Determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  fall  into  Caefar’s  hands,  he  retired  with  Petreius,  his 
fellow  fufferer,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  a banquet,  fell  a voluntary  victim 
by  the  hand  of  a friend.  His  fon  Juba  was  led  to  Rome,  to  walk 
in  Caefar’s  triumph.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talents  and  his  literature.  Auguftus  gave 
him  in  marriage  the  young  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the  famous  Cleopa- 
tra by  Marc  Antony,  and  fent  him  (Numidia  being  then  a Roman 
province)  to  reign  in  Mauritania,  A.  U.  C.  724.  For  Mauritania,  fee 
the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  67. 

( e ) We  are  told  by  Dio,  lib.  lv.  that  the  eftablifhment  under  Au- 
gujtus  was  ten  thoufand  praetorians,  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  fix 
thoufand  in  the  city  cohorts.  The  number,  therefore,  was  reduced  by 
Tiberius. 

(f)  For  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  ancient  Latium,  fee  the  Geographi- 
cal Table. 

(g)  Befides  their  fleets  for  the  fea  fervice,  the  Romans  had  always 
proper  armaments  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
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Section  VI. 

( a ) The  vile  abufe  of  the  law  of  violated  majefty  has  been  men- 
tioned, book  iii.  f.  xxxviii.  note  (a).  The  firft  men  in  Rome  were 
victims  to  it.  In  Shakefpear’s  language,  It  was  a net  to  emmejh  them  all. 
It  will  not  be  amils  to  remark,  that  if  we  except,  as  Tacitus  does,  that 
fingle  grievance,  the  dcfcription  of  the  nine  firft:  years  of  Tiberius  is  a 
more  juft  and  better  founded  panegyric,  than  can  be  found  in  the  glit- 
tering page  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  or  any  other  profefied  encomiaft. 
And  yet  this  is  the  hiftorian,  whom  certain  critics  have  called  a painter 
in  dark  colours,  who  loves  to  reprefent  men  worfe  than  they  are. 

Se Elion  VII. 

(a)  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius,  cut  off  by  Sejanus,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  fequel. 

(b)  The  ftatue  of  Sejanus  was  placed  in  Pompey’s  theatre.  See 
book  iii.  f.  72.  His  daughter  was  alfo  to  be  married  to  Drufus,  the 
fon  of  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor.  For  Drufus,  fee  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  102. 

Se Elion  VIII. 

(a)  The  difcovery  was  made  by  Lygdus  A.  U.  C.  784.  See  this 
book,  f.  xi;  and  book  v.  fupplement,  f.  38. 

Se  Elion  IX. 

(a)  Attus  Claufus,  by  birth  a Sabine,  went  in  the  train  of  followers 
to  fettle  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  250.  He  was  well  received,  and  from 
that  time  called  Appius  Claudius,  the  founder  of  the  Claudian  race- 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  16.  Annals,  book  xi.  f.  24. 

SeElion  XI. 

(a)  This  paffage  affords  a proof  of  the  hiftorian’s  integrity. 

SeElion  XII. 

(a)  Seneca  reprefents  Tiberius  with  an  inflexible  countenance  deli- 
vering a fpeech  that  melted  the  audience  into  tears.  He  adds,  by  this 
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firmnefs,  fo  lingular  on  fuch  an  occafion,  Tiberius  proved  to  Sejanus, 
who  flood  at  his  elbow,  that  he  could  fee  unmoved  the  defolation 
of  his  family.  Experiendum  fe  dedit  Sejano  ad  lalus  fianti , quam  paticnter 
pojjet  fuos  perdere.  Confol.  ad  Marciam,  f.  xv.  About  four  or  five 
months  after  the  death  of  Drufus,  deputies  arrived  from  Ilium  to  con- 
dole with  Tiberius : And  I,  he  faid,  condole  with  you  for  the  lofs  of 
Hedtor.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  liv. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  For  Cibyra  and  Atgium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  See  Annals,  book  i.  f.  53.  For  Cercina , fee  Geographical 

Table. 

( c ) Lucius  Apronius  has  been  mentioned,  book  iii.  f.  21.  For 
.3£lius  Lamia,  fee  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  27. 

Sell  ion  XIV. 

(a)  The  affembly  of  the  Amphiblyones  was  the  grand  council,  or  na- 
tional convention  of  Greece.  Whether  it  was  founded  by  Amphitryon' 
the  foil  of  Deucalion , or  by  Acrifms , according  to  Strabo’s  opinion,  is  a 
queflion  covered  by  the  clouds  that  hang  over  remote  ages.  The  confe- 
derate cities  of  Greece  fent  their  reprelentatives  to  this  general  affem- 
bly,  which,  at  different  periods,  underwent  various  changes,  fome 
cities  renouncing  the  league,  and  others  being  admitted.  Paufanias, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius , affures  us,  that  the  AmphiPycns 
were  then  entire,  and  that  the  number  was  thirty,  being  delegated 
from  the  cities  which  he  enumerates.  The  affembly  had  every  year 
two  let  meetings ; one  in  the  fpring  at  Delphos , and  the  other  in  the 
autumn  at  PhermopyU.  See  Potter’s  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  page  89  ; and 
alfo  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  iii.  and  v. 

(b ) While  Rome  was  made  a theatre  of  blood  by  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  committed  a general  maffacre  of  the 
Roman  citizens  throughout  Alia,  A.  U.  C.  666-,  before  the  Chriftian 
rera  88. 

(c;  The  O/can  Farce  (called  alfo  the  Atellan  Fable , from  Atellu , a 
town  in  Campania)  was  invented  by  the  Ofci,  a people  originally  of 
9 Etruria, 
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Etruria,  but  finally  fettled  in  Campania.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  f.  2.  See 
alfo  Voflius. 

Section  XV. 

(a)  He  was  about  four  years  old.  See  book  ii.  f.  84.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  vol.  ii.  No.  72  and  73. 

(b)  The  cenforian  funeral  was  the  higheft  honour  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  deceafed.  The  purple  robe,  and  other  infignia , diftinguifhed  it 
from  a public  funeral.  See  Polybius,  lib.  vi. 

(r)  He  was  mentioned,  Annals,  book  iii.  f.  66. 

Section  XVI. 

(a)  Three  forms  pf  contracting  marriage  prevailed  at  Rome. 
1.  When  a woman  cohabited  with  one  man  for  the  fpace  of  a year. 
n.  When  the  marriage  was  a kind  of  bargain  and  fale  between  the 
parties,  which  was  called  coemptio.  3.  When  the  chief  pontiff,  diftributing 
flower  in  the  prefence  of  ten  witnefles,  joined  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
This  was  called  marriage  by  Confarre ation.  Other  marriages  were 
eafily  diflolved  ; but  that  by  confarreation  required  the  fame  folemni- 
ties  ( Diffarreatio ) to  divorce  the  parties.  See  Brotier’s  Tacitus,  vol.  i. 
page  427. 

Section  XX. 

(a)  What  law  this  was  is  not  agreed  among  the  commentators ; but  as 
Tacitus  fays  that  Silius  was  tried  on  the  Lex  Majejiatis,  Lipfius  thinks 
that  was  the  law  cited  on  this  occafion. 

(b)  Manius  Lepidus  has  been  already  mentioned,  book  i.  f.  13  ; 
book  iii.  f.  50.  For  more  of  him,  fee  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  27. 

( c ) The  word  immutable  is  inferted  in  the  tranflation,  perhaps  im- 
properly •,  fince  Tacitus,  who  points  out  the  fafeft  courfe  to  fleer,  does 
not  feem  to  admit  an  inevitable  fate. 

Section  XXI. 

(a)  Calpurnius  Pifo  has  been  mentioned,  much  to  his  honour,  book 
ii.  f.  34. 

(£)  Caflius  Severus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  and  a virulent  libeller 
©f  the  firft  perfons  of  both  fexes.  He  was  banifhed  by  Auguftus.  For 

more 
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more  of  him,  fee  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  vol.  iv.  f.  xix. 
not  t(a). 

(c)  Seriphus,  a I'm  all  illand  in  the  Aegean  fea.  See  the  Geogra- 
phical Table.  Juvenal  fays. 


— — Et  parva  tandem  caruifie  Scripho. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  569. 

And  in  Satire  x, 

LTt  Gyari  claufus  fcopulis,  parvaque  Seripho. 


Semen  XXIII. 

(a)  The  three  ftatues  were,  for  Furius  Camillus,  book  ii.  f.  52  ^ 
L.  Apronius,  book  iii.  f.  21  ; Junius  Blsefus,  book  iii.  f.  72. 

( b ) Ptolemy  was  the  fon  of  Juba,  who  was  made  king  of  Mauri- 
tania by  Auguftus.  See  this  book,  f.  v.  note  (r).  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Caligula  A.  U.  C.  793.  Suet,  in  Calig.  f.  26. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  In  general,  when  Africa  occurs,  Tacitus  intends  the  Roman 
province,  now  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 


Semen  XXV. 

{a)  A caftle  in  Numidia,  now  totally  deftroyed. 

Semen  XXVI. 

(a)  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafius.  mentions  the  fame  prefents  fent 
to  Porfena  by  the  Roman  fenate,  A.  U.  C.  249.  Painted  robes  occur 
frequently  in  Homer,  and  (according  to  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  f.  48)  were 
ufed  afterwards  as  triumphal  ornaments. 

Semen  XXVII. 

(rt)  When  Julius  Carfar  was  joint  conful  with  Marcus  Bibulus, 
the  patricians,  with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  agreed  to  afign  the  de- 
partments of  fmaileft  coniequence,  fuch  as  woods  and  roads  ( fylvoe 
cailefquei  to  the  care  of  the  new  confuls.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Ctef.  f.  19. 

(b)  The  flaves,  increafing  in  confequence  of  luxury,  began  to  out- 
number the  free-born  citizens. 

Vol.  J.  3 S 
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SeSlion  XXVIII. 

(a)  We  have  feen  Vibius  Serenus,  the  father,  who  had  been  pro- 
conlul  in  Spain,  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Amergos.  This  book,  f.  xiii. 

Section  XXIX. 

(a)  The  populace  threatened  the  Robur , which  was  the  dark  dungeon; 
the  Saxum , or  the  Tarpeian  Rock , from  which  the  malefactors  were 
thrown  headlong  down  ; and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  parricides,  de- 
feribed  by  Cicero  in  his  Oration,  Pro  Rofcio  Amerino,  f.  xxvi. 

{b)  For  the  iniquitous  proceedings  againft  Libo,  fee  book  ii.  f.  27. 

SeBion  XXX. 

(<2)  When  the  perfon  accufed  was  found  guilty,  the  fourth  part  of 
his  eftate  and  cffeCts  went  to  the  profecutors  ; but  if  he  prevented  judg- 
ment by  a voluntary  death,  his  property  defeended  to  his  heirs ; and, 
in  that  cafe,  the  emperor  paid  his  harpies  out  of  the  fifeus , the  imperial 
exchequer,  that  is,  out  of  his  own  coffers.  Tiberius  felt  the  burthen 
of  fo  heavy  an  expence,  and  for  that  reafon  oppofed  the  motion. 

Seftion  XXXI. 

'(a)  Suiilius  was  accufed  by  Seneca  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  re- 
turn he  declaimed  with  virulence  againlt  the  philofopher  ; but,  in  the 
end,  was  banifhed  to  one  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  and  there  ended  his 
days.  Annals,  book  xiii.  f.  43. 

(, b ) Catus  Firmius  plotted  the  ruin  of  Libo.  See  book  ii.  f.  27. 

SeElion  XXXIII. 

( a ) This  paffage  merits  more  confideration  than  can  be  comprelfeil 
into  a note.  It  will  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  offer  a few  remarks.  It 
is  admitted,  that  the  three  original  forms  of  government,  namely. 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  when  taken  feparately, 
are  all  defective.  Polybius  affigns  the  reafon.  Monarchy,  he  fays, 
though  conduced  according  to  right  reafon,  will  in  time  degenerate 
into  Despotism.  Ariftocracy,  which  means  a government  of  the  beft 
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men,  will  be  converted  into  an  Oligarchy,  or  the  tyranny  of  a few. 
Democracy,  in  its  original  and  pureft  fenfe,  implies  a fyftem,  under 
which  the  people,  trained  to  the  ancient  manners  of  their  country,  pay 
due  worfhip  to  the  gods,  and  obey  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  common  con- 
fent : but  fuch  a government  is  foon  changed  into  tumult,  rude  force, 
and  anarchy.  For  when  once  the  people,  accuftomed  to  notions  of  equality, 
pay  neither  rent  nor  taxes , and  commit  depredations  on  their  neighbours  \ if, 
at  fuch  a time , feme  defperate  incendiary  fhould  arife , zvhofe  poverty  has  fhut 
him  cut  from  all  the  honours  of  the  fate  •,  then  commences  the  government  of 
the  multitude , who  run  together  in  tumultuous  afjemblies , and  are  hurried 
into  every  kind  of  violence  ; affafi nations , bani foments,  and  divifons  of  lands, 
till  they  are  reduced  at  laft  to  a fate  of  favage  anarchy.  See  Hampton’s 
Polybius,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  And  yet  Tacitus  faw,  that  the  three  origi- 
nal forms  might  be  moulded  into  a beautiful  fyftem  ; but  he  defpaired 
of  ever  feeing  it  eftablifhed,  and  he  gives  his  opinion,  that  it  cannot  laft 
long.  That  opinion,  however,  has  been  long  fince  refuted.  The  go- 
vernment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  has  been  die  pride  of 
Englifhmen,  and  the  wonder  of  all  Europe,  during  feveral  centu- 
ries. Tacitus,  with  his  ufual  brevity,  laid  lefs  than  he  thought;  but 
the  reafon  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion,  probably,  was,  becaule  in 
'all  the  popular  governments  then  known  in  the  world,  the  people  aCfced 
in  their  collective  body  ; and,  with  Polybius,  Tacitus  law  the  fatal  con- 
fequences.  He  had  no  idea  of  a people  aCting  by  reprefentation.  It  is 
that  circumftance,  and  the  wile  regulations  ot  our  anceftors,  that  have 
made  in  this  country  the  according  mufic  of  a well-mixed  fate. 

{b)  The  forms  of  the  republican  government  were  ftill  preferved^ 
the  magiftrates  retained  their  ancient  names ; eadem  magifiratuum  voca- 
hula  •,  but  the  emperor  prefided  over  the  whole  military  department* 
and  his  tribunitian  power  gave  him  the  l'ole  direction  of  all  civil 
bufinefs. 

Seblion  XXXIV. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  a poet  was  profecuted  for  verfes  againft  Ag# 
memnon  ; and  an  hiftorian  (meaning  Cordus)  for  calling  Bruits  and 
Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The  authors  were  put  to  death,, 
•and  their  writings  fupprefied,  though  they  had  been  read  to  Auguftus, 
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and  approved  by  that  emperor.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  6i.  Seneca,  in  his 
ElTay  on  Confulation,  to  Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Cremutius  Corclus, 
fays,  her  father  was  not  put  to  death  for  praifing  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
but  for  his  keen  refle&ions  on  Sejanus,  and  therefore  fell  a victim.  De 
Coniolat.  ad  Marciam,  cap.  xxii. 

(b)  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Romans  called  Philopteme- 
nes  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,  as  if,  after  his  death,  that  nation  had  pro- 
duced no  illuftrious  character.  See  the  Life  of  Philopsemenes. 

(c)  Publius  Valerius,  afterwards  ftyled  Publicola,  was  the  author 
of  a law,  by  which  any  perfon  whatever,  who  had  the  ambition  to  aim 
at  the  fupreme  power,  fo  lately  abolifhed,  Ihould  forfeit  his  head  and 
all  his  effects.  Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  8.  Plutarch  adds,  in  the  Life  of 
Publicola,  that  to  kill  the  man,  who  favoured  royalty,  was  jufti- 
fiable  homicide,  provided  the  guilt  was  clearly  proved.  And  yet,  not- 
withftanding  this  law,  Brutus  and  CafTius  were  called  murderers  and 
parricide's. 

SeElion  XXXV. 

{a)  Seneca,  de  Confolatione  ad  Marciam,  cap.  xxii.  gives  a circum- 
(tantial  account  of  his  death.  He  was  three  days  ftarving  himfelf. 

iT)  Seneca  fays  to  Marcia,  Sejanus  gave  your  father  as  a donative 
or  a largefs  to  his  creature  Satrius  Secundus.  Sejanus  patrem  tmm  clients 
fuo  Satrio  Secundo  congiarium  dedit  •,  yet  he  was  not  able,  with  all  Ids  in- 
tereft  at  court,  to  fupprefs  the  works  of  Cordus,  though  he  procured 
an  order  to  burn  them  by  the  public  officer.  Seneca  praifes  Marcia 
for  the  filial  piety  that  preferved  the  works  of  her  father,  and  brought 
them  into  public  notice  after  his  death.  Pie  tells  her,  that  by  laving 
his  writings  Hie  gave  new  life  to  the  books,  which  he,  who  fuffered 
death,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  in  his  blood,  higcnium  patris  tui , 
de  quo  fumptum  erat  fupplicium , in  ufum  hominum  reduxijli , et  a vend  ilium 
vindicafii  merle,  c.c  refiituifii  in  (ublica  monument  a Hires,  quos  vir  Hie  for - 
tijjimus  fanguine  fuo  feripferat.  He  adds,  that  the  memory  of  her  father 
will  live,  as  long  as  the  Romans  finall  wiffi  to  review  the  hiftory  of  their 
< wn  affairs ; as  long  as  pofferitv  ffiall  defire  to  know  the  man,  whole 
genius  was  unfettered,  whole  fpirit  was  unconquered,  and  whofe  hand 
was  ready  to  deliver  himfelf  from  his  enemies.  Cnjus  viget  vigebitque 
- • mancria  i 
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mcm:ria , quamdiu  fuerii  in  pretio  Romana  cognofci  quamdiu  quifquam  velit 
fcire , quid  fit  vir  Romanus , indomitus  ingenio , animo,  manu  liber.  Seneca, 
ad  Marciam,  cap.  i.  See  more  on  this  fubjed  of  burning  books,  Life 
of  Agricola,  f.  ii.  note  (c). 

Seffion  XXXVI. 

(rt)  The  Latin  feftival  was  inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
celebrated  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the  Mount  Albania, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Alba.  Livy,  lib.  li.  f.  1 6.  The  con  fills 
and  ether  magiftrates  went  forth  in  proceffion  ; and,  during  their  ab- 
fence,  a perfon  of  high  rank  was  chofen  to  difeharge  the  functions  of 
conful,  and  preferve  the  peace  of  the  city.  Sec  Annals,  vi.  f.  ii. 
In  conformity  to  this  cuftom,  we  find  Drufus  ading  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

(b)  The  fon  who  accufed  his  father,  this  book,  f.  2S. 

Seffion  XXXVIII. 

(a)  A fenfe  of  moral  obligation  is  the  true 'motive  of  virtue.  Many 
who  aft  from  that  principle  do  good  by  fiealih , and  blujh  to  find  it  fame. 
This,  however,  is  not  a contempt  of  fame-,  it  is  a wifh  not  to  have  it 
thought  the  fpring  of  virtuous  actions.  With  others,  the  love  of  fame 
is  the  foie  incentive.  Some  purfue  it,  regardlefs  of  the  reditu  he  of 
their  condud,  but  lenfible  of  the  value  of  a fair  report  in  their  com- 
merce with  the  world.  Multi  famam , pauci  confcientiam  verentur.  Others 
confider  fame  as  the  reward  of  a weil-aded  life,  and  know  no  other 
motive.  The  died,  in  the  laft  cafe,  is  finely  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Addiion  : 

Honour’s  a fa c red  tie,  the  law  of  kings ; 

The  noble  mind’s  diftingutlhing  perfedion. 

That  aids  and  {Lengthens  virtue,  where  it  meets  her, 

And  imitates  her  adions  where  fire  is  not. 

5Tis  not  to  be  {ported  with. 

From  the  man  who  does  fport  with  it,  who  defpTes  fane,  and  has 
great  talents,  without  one  virtue,  what  can  be  expeded .? — £ •. 1 ! picion, 
cruelty,  lufi\  and  rr.afiacre. 
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Section  XXXIX. 

■(a)  She  who  confpired  againft  her  hufband,  Drufus.  This  book, 
{.  iii. 

(. b ) The  cuftom  was  begun  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  continued  by  An- 
guftus.  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  84. 

(r)  The  daughter  of  Sejanus  was  to  have  been  married  to  Drufus,  the 
foh  of  Claudius.  Annals,  iii.  f.  29.  This  book,,  f.  7. 

( d ) Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus. 


Sedfion  XL. 

(a)  Antonia  was  her  mother,  and  Livia,  the  widow  of  Auguftus,  was 
her  grandmother.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71. 

(A)  Proculeius  is  mentioned  to  his  honour  by  Horace: 

Vivet  extento  Proculeius  svo, 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni. 

(c)  Some  of  the  commentators  have  been  at  great  pains  to  unravel 
this  myfterious  pafiage.  He,  whofe  curiofity  is  excited  by  difficulty, 
and  even  fharpened  by  impoffibility,  may  have  the  pleafure  of  toiling 
through  an  elaborate  differtation  on  this  fubjed  by  La  Bletterie.  After 
all,  the  pafiage  feems  to  be  in  the  ftyle  which  Tiberius  loved  and 
pradifed  •,  dark  and  impenetrable.  Seu  naturd , five  adfuetudine , fufpenfa 
fempcr  et  obfcura  verba.  Annals,  book  i.  f.  11.  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
aft'ociate  Sejanus  with  himfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power. 


SeH ion  XLII. 

(a)  Montanus  was  an  eminent  orator,  but  too  copious,  and  often 
redundant.  Not  content  with  a thought  happily  expreffed,  he  recurred 
to  it  again  ; and  wanting  to  place  it  in  a new  light,  he  disfigured  what 
was  well  faid,  and  went  on  repeating  and  retouching  the  fame  thing, 
till  he  fpoiled  the  whole.  Scaurus  called  him  the  Ovid  of  orators  > 
obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  to  know  when  to  leave  off  is  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  oratory,  not  lefs  than  the  choice  of  proper  expreffion.  Ha- 
bet  hoc  Montanus  vitium ; dum  non  ejl  contmtus  mam  rem  femel  bene  di- 
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(ere,  effect  t ut  ne  bene  dixerit.  Propter  hoc  folcbat  Montanum  Scaur  us  inter 
oratores  Ovidium  vocare.  Aiebat  Scaurus  non  minus  magnam  virtutem  effe 
scire  desinere,  quam  frige  dicer e.  Seneca,  Controverf.  iv.  cap.  28. 
Montanus  was  alio  a poet.  Ovid  fays  of  him,  that  he  excelled  in  he- 
roic metre,  and  the  tender  elegy  : 

Quippe  vei  imparibus  numeris,  Montane,  vel  acquis 
Sufficis,  et  gemino  carmine  nomen  habes. 

( b ) Eufebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  fays,  he  was  baniihed  to  the  Balea-< 
pic  Iilands,  and  there  finifhed  his  days.  Votienus  Montanus , Narbonenfis 
orator , in  Balearibus  infulis  moritur , illuc  a Tiberio  relegatus. 

( c ) There  were  two  modes  of  expulfion  from  the  city  of  Rome.  One 
was  relegatio ; the  other  exilium.  The  former  was  a mere  order  of  re- 
moval to  a certain  diftance ; but  the  perfon  fo  puniflied  did  not  forfeit 
his  property,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Banifhment  took  away 
every  right.  Tiberius  chofe  on  this  .occafion,  to  infiidl  the  fevereft 
puniihment. 

(i)  The  Album  Senatorium  was  a reg.ifter  of  the  fenators  publiihed 
every  year,  according  to  a regulation  of  Auguftus, 

Seftion  XLTII.. 

(a)  Brotier  fays,  as  far  as  can  be  colledled  from  Paufanias,  this  tem- 
ple was  not  far  from  the  place  now  called  Zarnata , near  the  Gulf  of 
Cor  on  in  the  Morea. 

( b ) Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  died  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
139th  Olympiad,  A.  U.  C.  533. 

(r)  Lucius  Mummius,  conqueror  of  Corinth,  A.  U.  C.  60S. 

(d)  When  Greece  was  reduced  to  fubjedtion,  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  whole  country  the  general  name  of  Acbaia. 

(e)  A town  in  Sicily,  now  Caftel  a Mare , in  the  vale  of  Mazara , 
The  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Claudius. 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Claudius. 

(/)  Publius  Rutilius  is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  bell  man, 
not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  any  age  whatever.  He  was  baniihed, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  city  of  Rome,  publium  Rutilium , virtm  nor, 
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feculi  fui , fed  omnis  x-vi  optimum,  interrogatum  lege  repetundarum,  maxims 
cum  gemitu  civitatis  damnaverant.  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  1'.  13.  See 
Seneca,  epift.  lxxix. 

SeElion  XL! V. 

(a)  I entuluswas  con ful  A.  U.  C.  740.  For  his  victories  over  the 
Gaetulians  in  Africa,  he  obtained  triumphal  ornaments.  See  Velleius 
Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  116.  Pie  was  fent  with  Drufus  into  Panno- 
nia,  Annals,  i.  f.  27. 

(b)  Lucius  Domitius  fEnobarbus.  Elis  fon  Cneius  Domitius 
iEnobarbus  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and 
by  her  was  father  of  Nero.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  33  and 
No.  34. 

( c ) See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ploufe  of  Brandebourg  by  the  late  King 
of  Pruffia.  It  is  there  faid,  but  not  on  good  authority,  that  the  Ro- 
mans never  palled  the  Elbe. 

(d)  Julius  Antonius,  the  father  of  Lucius,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, Annals,  iii.  f.  18.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  29  and 
No.  30. 

ScEtion  XLV. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Semen  XLVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Se Elion  L1I. 

(a)  Domitius  Afer,  an  orator  highly  commended  by  Quintilian.  See 
Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xiii.  note  (d). 

(b)  Sofia,  the  wife  of  Silius : this  book,  f.  xix  and  xx. 

(c)  Suetonius  relates  this,  and  fays  Tiberius  never  afterwards  con- 
verfed  with  Agrippina.  Liberius  quiddam  quafiam , manu  apprehend'd, 

'Grxccque  verfu.  Si  non  domin’  a r is,  inquit,  filiola,  injur i am  te  ac- 
cipere  existimas.  Nec  ullo  pcjl  fermone  dignatus  eft.  In  Tib.  f.  53. 

(d)  Quintilian  has  faid  the  fame  thing  of  Domitius  Afer  ; fee  Dia- 
logue concerning  Eloquence,  in  the  Supplement,  f.  8,  note  (a).  The 
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great  critic  advifes  all  men  of  talents  not  to  wait  ror  the  decays  of  age ; 
but  to  found  a retreat  in  time,  and  anchor  lafely  in  port,  before  the  vef- 
fel  is  difabled.  The  confequence,  he  fays,  will  be,  that  the  man  of 
genius  will  enjoy  a ftate  of  tranquillity,  removed  from  fcenes  of  con- 
tention, out  of  the  reach  of  calumny,  and  will  have,  while  he  is  (till 
alive,  a foretafle  of  his  pofthumous  fame.  Antequam  in  has  atatis  veniat 
infidias , rcceptui  canet , ct  in  portum  integrd  nave  pcrveniet.  Ac , cum  jam 
fecretus , liber  invidid , procul  a contentionibus , famam  in  tuto  collocavit , 
fenciet  vivus  earn , qua  pojl  fata  praftari  magis  folet , veneratiencm , et  quid 
apud  pojleros  futurus  fit  videbit.  Quintilian,  lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

Section  LI  1 1. 

(a)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  93.  Pliny  the  elder- commends  her  Me- 
moirs, lib.  vii.  f.  8. 

Section  LIY. 

(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  53. 

Seblion  LV. 

(a)  The  war  with  Perfeus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  A.  U.  C.  583. 
Ariftonicus  invaded  Afia  A.  U.  C.  623.  From  that  time,  that  part 
of  Afia  was  made  a Roman  province,  and  the  vices  of  the  eaft  cor- 
rupted the  Roman  manners.  Afia  Romanorum  fact  a , cum  opibus  fuis 
vitia  quoque  Romani  tranfmift.  Juftin,  lib.  xxxvi.  f.  4 •,  Florus,  lib.  ii. 
f.  20. 

(b)  For  thefe  feveral  people,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  For  Ilium,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  For  Halycarnafifus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(f)  Atys,  the  fon  of  Hercules  and  Omphale.  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 

Seftion  LVI. 

{a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

[b)  Cato,  called  the  Cenfor,  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  559. 

(c)  Carthage  was  deftroyed  by  Scipio,  A.  U.  C.  608. 
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Sc  Eli  on  LVII. 

(a)  Sejanus  has  been  mentioned  as  the  caufe  of  the  emperor’s  re- 
treat. This  book,  f.  41. 

(b)  Suetonius,  fection  68,  deferibes  Tiberius  large,  robuft,  and  of 
a ftature  above  the  ufual  fize.  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  him  when  he  was 
bent  under  the  weight  of  years. 

(c)  Some  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  venereal 
difeafe  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  Europe  knew  nothing  of  that  diforder 
before  the  difeovery  of  the  New  World.  Fracaftorius  has  written  an 
elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  fubjedt. 

(d)  Suetonius  fays,  there  was  a current  report,  that  Livia,  incenfed 
by  the  haughty  carriage  of  her  fon,  produced  the  letters  of  Auguftus, 
complaining  of  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  Tiberius.  The  production 
of  thofe  papers,  at  fuch  a difiiance  of  time,  was  thought  to  be  his  prin- 
cipal reafon  for  leaving  Rome.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  51. 

SeElion  LVIII. 

{a)  Cocceius  Nerva  ended  his  days  by  abfliinence  A.  U.  C.  786,  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  horror  of  the  times.  Annals,  book  vi. 
f.  26.  Brotier  fays,  he  was  thought  to  be  father  of  the  emperor 
Nerva. 

( b ) He  was  afterwards  ruined  by  Sejanus.  See  book  vi.  f.  10 ; 
fee  Ovid  De  Ponto,  lib.  ii.  eleg.  iv  and  vii. 

( c ) Thefe  Greek  attendants,  and  the  cruelties  inflidted  upon  them  by 
Tiberius,  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  f.  56 ; and  fee  Annals,  v.  in  the 
Supplement,  f.  42.  There  were  alfo  in  his  train  a number  of  Chaldsan 
aftrologers,  or  mathematicians,  as  they  chofe  to  call  themfelves.  Juve- 
nal, fat.  x.  ver.  54. 

SeElion  LIX. 

(a)  This  was  in  Campania,  on  the  fea-coafi;,  near  Terracina.  The 
villa,  according  to  Brotier,  is  now  called  Sperlonga. 

SeElion  LX. 

(a)  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drufus,  fon  of  Tiberius,  by  his  wife 
Livia,  or  Livilla.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71  and  74. 
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Settion  LXI. 

(a)  Aftnius  Agrippa,  grandfon  to  the  famous  Afinius  Pollio,  the 
friend  of  Auguftus,  was  conful  A.  U.  C.  778.  See  this  book,  f.  34. 

(b)  Haterius  flouriftied  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  was  an  eminent 
orator,  but  fo  copious  and  rapid,  that  the  emperor  compared  him  to  a 
chariot  that  required  a fpoke  in  the  wheels.  Haterius  nojler  fufflami- 
nandus  eji.  Seneca,  Controverf.  lib.  iv.  in  Prsefatione.  See  alfo  Seneca, 
epift.  xl.  Eufebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  fays  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

Seftion  LXI I. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Under  the  gloomy  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  people  loft  their  fa- 
vourite amufements,  and,  therefore,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  theatre  and 
other  fpedlacles,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

Section  LXIII. 

{a)  Suetonius  fays,  twenty  thoufand  ; in  Tib.  f.  40. 

Sett  ion  LXIV. 

( a ) One  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome. 

(b)  Suetonius  mentions  this  conflagration  in  Tib.  f.  48. 

SeElion  LXV. 

(a)  The  origin  of  the  Tdufcan  Street  is  accounted  for  in  a different 
fanner  by  Livy,  lib.  ii.  f.  14. 

SeElion  LXVI. 

(a)  The  fon  of  Quin&ilius  Varus,  who  perifhed  with  his  three  le- 
gions in  Germany.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  98.  The  pro- 
secution of  Claudia  Pulchra  has  been  mentioned,  this  book,  f.  52. 

• 

Section  I, XVII. 

(a ) The  ifle  of  Caprea  lies  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  promontory 
of  Surrentum  (now  Capo  della  Minerva ),  and  has  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
bay  of  Naples  in  view.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to 
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weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  See  Addifon’s  Defcription  in  his 
Travels  in  Italy. 

(b)  For  the  barbarity,  with  which  Tiberius  treated  all  that  landed 
on  the  ifland  without  permiftion,  fee  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  60  j and  fee 
Annals,  v.  in  the  Supplement,  f.  41. 

U)  The  eruption  of  Vefuvius  happened  in  the  reign  of  Titus, 
A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79.  Pliny  gives  a defcription  of  it,  lib.  vi. 
epift.  xvi  and  xx. 

(d)  Tiberius  fortified  and  fitted  up  for  his  refidence  twelve  villas  on 
the  ifland,  and  gave  to  each  the  name  of  one  of  the  gods.  Suetonius 
mentions  the  Villa  Jovis , in  Tib.  f.  65. 

Se Elion  LXVIII. 

( a ) Sabinus  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a perfon  marked  out  for 
deftruCtion  by  Sejanus.  This  book,  f.  xviii  and  xix. 

SeElion  LXX , 

[a)  The  original  fhortly  fays,  trahebatur  damnatus ; but  it  is  clear 
from  the  context,  that  he  was  hurried  to  execution.  Dio  fays,  he  was 
dragged  with  a hook  in  his  mouth  to  the  Gemonia  (the  place  where 
malefactors  were  expofed),  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Pliny  the  elder  relates  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  affedion  of  Sabi- 
nus’s  dog.  That  faithful  domeftic  followed  his  mafter  to  the  prifon, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  Gemoni<e , ftaid  with  the  corpfe,  with  pathetic 
cries  and  difmal  howlings  lamenting  the  lofs.  Food  was  offered  to 
the  dog  •,  he  took  it,  and  held  it  to  his  mafter’s  mouth  *,  and  finally, 
when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  that  generous  animal  leaped 
into  the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  remains  of  his  mafter 
from  finking.  Cum  animadverteretur , ex  caufd  Neronis  Germanici  filii , in 
‘Vitium  Sabinum  et  fervitia  ejus,  canem  nec  a car  cere  abigi  potuijfe,  nec  a cor- 
'pcre  recejfijfe  in  gradibus  Gemoniis , edentem  ululatus , magnd  populi  Romani 
corona  \ ex  qua  cum  quidam  ei  cibum  objecijjet , ad  os  defundii  tulijfe.  Innatavit 
idem  in  Tiber im  cadaver  abjedli  fujlentare  conatus , effufd  multit udine  ad 
Jpedlandum  animaUs  fidem,  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  f.  61. 
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Section  LXXJ. 

(a)  In  what  remains  of  Tacitus,  we  find  the  punifhment  of  Lati- 
ar is  only.  See  Annals,  vi.  f.  4.  The  reft  fuffered  under  Caligula. 

( b ) Afinius  Gallus  married  Vipfania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Agrippa  by  Pomponia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Atticus,  after  fhe 
was  divorced  from  Tiberius.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus, 
was  alfo  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus  •, 
and  being  half-fifter  to  the  wife  of  Afinius  Gallus,  Ihe  was,  of  courfe, 
aunt  to  his  children.  See  the  Genealogical  Table. 

(c)  She  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  Silanus.  See  book  iii.  !.  24. 

(d)  For  Trimetus,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seolion  LXXII. 

{a)  The  Frifians  inhabited  along  the  fea-coaft,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Amifia  (the  Ems).  See  the  Geographical  Table;  and  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xxxiv.  and  note  (b). 

(, b ) Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  79  and  81. 

(r)  Caefar  has  defcribed  this  fpecies  of  cattle.  The  Uri,  he  fays, 
nearly  equal  the  elephant  in  bulk,  but  in  colour,  fliape,  and  kind, 
refemble  the  bull.  They  are  of  uncommon  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  and 
fpare  neither  man  nor  beaft  that  comes  in  their  way.  See  Duncan’s 
Caefar,  book  vi.  f.  26.  Crefar,  lib.  vi.  f.  28.  Virgil  has, 

Sylveftres  Uri  affidue,  capreaeque  fequaces. 

Georcics,  lib.  ii. 

( d ) Flevum  caftle  was  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Flevus,  but  no 
veftige  of  it  remains  at  prefent.  The  river  is  fwallowed  up  by  the 
great  gulf,  called  Zuyder-zee . See  the  Geographical  Table. 

SeBion  LXXIII. 

( a)  There  were  three  different  eftablifhments  of  cavalry  in  the  Roman 
armies : namely,  the  troops  of  horfe  belonging  to  each  legion  ; the 
cavalry  that  formed  a feparate  corps,  as  Ala  Petrina , Syllana , Scribonia ; 
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and  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  as  Ala  Batavorutn,  T revtrorum , &c.  For 
the  Caninefates,  fee  the  Geographical  Table. 

( b ) Brotier  calls  it  the  largeft  foreft  in  the  territory  of  the  Frifiansy 
known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  Seven  Wolden. 

Section  LXXV. 

(a)  Her  father,  * Germanicus,  being  adopted  by  Tiberius,  Ihe,  of 
courfe,  was  the  emperor’s  grand-daughter.  See  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  93.  For  her  hufband  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  fee  the  Table,  No. 
34.  It  was  faid  of  him,  if  he  had  not  been  the  father  of  Nero,  he 
would  have  been  the  worft  man  of  the  age. 
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Section  I. 

(a)  rpiLLEMONT,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Emperors,  fixes  the 
JL  paflion  of  our  Saviour  in  this  year.  Ladtantius  and  many 
of  the  fathers  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  writers  of  modern  date 
place  that  great  event  four  years  later,  in  the  xixth  of  Tiberius,  inftead 
of  xvth,  and  their  calculation  is  now  generally  adopted.  See  Brotier’s 
Tacitus,  vol.  i.  page  316,  4to  edition.  Tacitus,  incidentally,  mentions 
Jefus  (Thrift,  and  his  fuffering  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Annals,  xv.  f.  44. 

( b ) Auguftus  by  his  laft  will  adopted  her  into  the  Julian  family, 
under  the  additional  name  of  Augusta.  Annals,  book  i.  f.  8.  Taci- 
tus, after  that  time,  calls  her  Julia,  Julia  Augusta,  and  frequently 
Augusta  only.  For  the  fake  of  uniformity  file  is  always  called  Livia 
in  the  tranflation,  and  once  or  twice  Emprefs  Mother,  though  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  the  appellation  is  premature.  The  Romans  had  no 
title  to  correfpond  with  Emprefs , Senatrefs , &c.  See  an  EiTay  on  the 
Name  of  Auguftus,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
vol.  xix.  4to  edition.  Julia  died,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xiv.  f.  6, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Her  father  was  of  the  Claudian  family, 
and,  being  adopted  mto  the  houfe  of  Livius,  took  the  name  of  Livius 
Drufus  Claudianus.  He  fought  on  the  fide  of  liberty  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and,  feeing  the  day  loft,  died  by  his  own  hand.  For  Livia, 
fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  66. 
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(c)  He  was  alio,  as  well  as  his  wife,  of  the  Claudian  family.  He 
appeared  in  arms  againft  OCtavius  (afterwards  Auguftus),  on  the  fide 
of  Lucius  Antonius,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  laft  aifertor  of  public 
liberty.  Antonius  was  befieged  at  Perufia  by  Auguftus,  A.  U.  C. 
714,  and,  after  holding  out  till  the  garrifon  was  reduced  by  famine, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Tiberius  Nero  endeavoured  to  colled:  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  republican  party  ; but,  his  efforts  proving  fruit- 
lefs,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  then  in  poffeflion  of 
Sicily.  His  wife  Livia  attended  him  in  his  flight,  being  at  that  time 
big  with  child ; and  bearing  in  her  arms  her  infant  fon  Tiberius,  who 
was  about  two  years  old.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  75.  The 
father  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  Auguftus,  and  returned  to  Rome 
A.  U.  C.  716;  and  his  wife  Livia,  yielding  to  the  emperor’s  embraces, 
fealed  his  pardon.  Livia  was  then  fix  months  with  child.  Auguftus, 
before  he  married  her,  was  obliged  to  obtain  a difpenfation  from  the 
Pontifical  College.  In  three  months  afterwards  Livia  was  delivered  of 
her  fecond  fon,  Drufus.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  79.  Ca- 
ligula, afterwards  emperor,  and  great-grandfon  of  Livia,  ufed  to  fay 
of  her,  that  fhe  was  another  Ulyffes  in  petticoats.  Liviam  Augufiam , 
proaviam  fuam , identidem  Ulyssem  Stolatum  appellans.  Suetonius, 
in  Calig.  f.  23. 

(d)  Germanicus,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  was  grandfon  to  Livia;  and 
Agrippina,  his  wife,  was  grand-daughter  to  Auguftus.  See  the  Genea- 
logical Table,  No.  81  and  No.  51. 

( e ) Tiberius,  from  the  day  of  his  acceflion  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
confidered  his  mother  as  a woman  of  a politic  and  artificial  charadter, 
proud,  fierce,  and  overbearing;  in  appearance,  plotting  to  aggrandize 
her  fon  ; in  fecrct,  wifhing  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  gratify  her  own 
ambition.  She  lived  three  years  after  Tiberius  retired  to  the  ifle  of 
Caprea,  and,  during  that  time,  never  had  more  than  one  fhort  interview. 
Jn  her  laft  illnefs  Tiberius  did  not  condefcend  to  viflt  her.  He  figni- 
fied  an  inclination  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremony  ; but  he  promifed 
only  to  deceive,  and  delayed  fo  long,  that  the  body  was  in  a ftate  of 
putrefaction  before  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  Suet,  in  Tib.  f.  51. 
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Sc 'Elion  II. 

(a)  The  apotheofis  of  Livia  is  Hill  to  be  feen  on  ancient  medals  \ 
but  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  that  divine  honours  were  granted  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  the  medals  were  moft  probably  ftruck  during 
his  reign.  See  Suet.  in-Claud,  f.  xi. 

Sc  Elion  III. 

{a)  Cotta  Meffalinus  was  the  fon  of  MelTala  Corvinus,  the  famous 
orator,  who  was  highly  commended  by  Quintilian.  See  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  f.  xii.  note  (e).  The  fon  inherited  a portion  of 
his  father’s  eloquence,  but  none  of  his  virtues.  He  is  again  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  as  the  promoter  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty.  Annals, 
book  vi.  f.  5.  He  is  recorded  by  Pliny  the  elder  as  a voluptuous  epi- 
cure, and  a great  proficient  in  the  art  of  cookery.  He  invented  a 
new  ragout , compofed  of  the  feet  of  geefe  and  the  combs  of  cocks.  I 
relate  this  faff,  fays  Pliny,  to  the  end,  that  the  men,  who  profefs  to 
ftudy  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  may  enjoy  all  the  praife  due  to  their 
kitchens.  Tribuetur  enim  a me  culinis  cujufque  'palm a cum  fide.  Pliny, 
lib.  x.  f.  22.  Some  of  Ovid’s  Epiftles,  written  in  his  exile,  are  ad- 
d re  fled  to  Mefialina. 

Se Elion  IV. 

( a ) Suetonius  allures  us,  that  Julius  Ctefar  ordered  the  a£h  of  the 
fenate,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  to  be  daily  committed  to  writing,  and 
publifhed,  which  had  never  been  done  before  his  time.  See  in  Jul. 
Caef.  f.  20.  Augustus,  a more  timid,  and,  by  confequence,  a darker 
politician,  ordered  the  proceedings  of  the  fenate  to  be  kept  fecret. 
Suet,  in  Aug.  f.  36.  Tiberius  followed  the  fame  rule,  but,  as  it  feems, 
had  the  caution  to  appoint  a fenator  to  execute  the  office.  Dio  fays, 
that  he  alfo  directed  what  fhould  be  inferted  or  omitted.  Thefe  re- 
cords were,  in  the  modern  phrafe,  the  Journals  of  the  House.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  before  the  ufe  of  letters  was 
generally  known,  the  years  were  regiltered  by  a number  of  nails  dri- 
ven into  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  f.  3.  But 
even  in  that  rude  age,  the  chief  pontiff  committed  to  writing  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  each  year,  and  kept  the  record  at  his  houfc,  for  the  infpeflion 
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of  the  people.  Pont  if  ex  maximus  res  omnes  fingulorum  annorum  mandabat 
liter  is , ejferebatque  in  Album,  et  proponeb  at  tabulam  domi,  pet  eft  as  ut  efjetpopulo 
cognofcendi.  Cicero,  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  f.  12.  This  mode  of  keeping 
the  records  continued  in  ule  till  the  death  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  A.  U.  C. 
672.  After  that  time,  the  motions  in  the  fenate,  the  debates,  and  re- 
folutions  of  the  fathers,  occafioned  a multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  ancient  fimple  form  was  found  infufffeient.  Under  the  em- 
perors, four  different  records  grew  into  ufe : namely,  the  adts  of  the 
prince;  fecondly,  the  proceedings  of  the  lenate;  thirdly,  the  public 
tranfadtions  of  the  people  ; and  fourthly,  the  games,  fpedtacles,  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  and  daily  occurrences  of  the  city,  called  the  Diurna. 
The  laft  were  fent  into  the  provinces,  and  were  there  received  as  the 
Roman  Gazette. 


SUPPLEMENT  (a). 

TO  the  great  lofs  of  the  literary  world,  the  evil  fate  that  attended 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  is  felt  in  this  place,  at  a point  of  time 
when  an  important  feene  is  to  be  opened ; a feene  in  which  Tiberius 
and  Sejanus  were  the  chief  adtors,  each  with  the  darkeft  policy  con- 
triving the  other’s  ruin.  The  art  of  gradually  unfolding  the  characters 
of  men,  in  a courfe  of  adtion,  was  the  talent  of  Tacitus,  beyond  any 
hiftorian  of  antiquity  ; but  the  reft  of  the  tranfadtions  of  the  prefent 
year  of  Rome  782,  all  of  783,  and  the  greateft  part  of  784,  have 
perifhed  in  the  confufion  of  barbarous  times.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
Sejanus  has  been  fnatched  away  from  Tacitus,  that  is,  from  the  hand 
of  juftice.  The  chafm  can  never  be  filled  up  : for  what  modern 
writer  can  hope  to  rival  the  energy  of  Tacitus  ? All  that  remains,  is 
to  colledt  the  fadts  from  the  moft  authentic  hiftorians,  and  relate  them 
here  in  a continued  feries,  rather  than  give  the  reader  the  trouble  of 
finding  them  where  they  lie  fcattered  in  various  authors. 
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Se Elion  2. 

( a ) Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  51. 

(b)  The  name  of  this  Roman  knight  is  not  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
who  relates  the  fad,  in  Tib.  f.  51. 

( c ) Seneca  gives  a pidure  of  this  dreadful  period.  Excipiebatur  ebri- 
orum  fermo  fimplicitas  jocantium.  Nihil  erat  tutum : omnis  feviendi 
placebat  occafio  \ nec  jam  reorum  exfpcElabatur  eventus , cum  eftfet  unus.  De 
Beneficiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 

Sc  Elion  3. 

(a)  For  this  profound  tranquillity  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, fee  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  f.  126. 

SeElion  4. 

(a)  The  confuls  for  the  year  783  were  high  in  favour  with  Tiberius^ 
and,  accordingly,  were  afterwards  married  to  two  daughters  of  Germa- 
nicus ; Drufilla,  to  Caffius  Longinus ; Julia,  toVinicius.  See  book 
vi.  f.  15.  See  alfo  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  95,  97,  and  99. 

(. b ) Tiberius  had  been,  at  this  time,  above  three  years  in  his  recefs  at 
the  ifleof  Caprea,  indulging  himfelf  in  every  vice,  and  planning  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  horror-,  and  yet  Velleius  alks  Vinicius  the  conful,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  what  Tiberius  had  done  to  merit  the 
word  agony  of  mind,  and  to  be  made  miferable  by  his  daughter-in- 
law  and  his  grandfon  ? Quant  is  hoc  triennium , M.  Vinici , doloribus  la- 
ter av  it  animum  ejus  ? Quamdiu  abjlrufo , quod  miferrimum  eft,  peElus  ejus 
flagravit  incendio , quod  ex  nuru , quod  ex  nepote  dolere,  indignari , erubefcerc 
coaElus  eft?  Tib.  ii.  f.  130, 

SeElion  5. 

(a)  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  64. 

(b)  For  Herculaneum,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  Seneca  fays, 
Caligula  razed  the  caftle  to  the  ground,  that  no  veftige  might  remain  of 
the  place,  where  his  mother  differed  fo  much  barbarity.  De  Ira,  lib.  iii. 
/.  32. 

(c)  This  fad  is  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  53. 
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(d)  Suetonius, 
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(dj  Suetonius,  f.  53. 

( e ) For  inftances  of  this  favage  cruelty,  fee  in  this  Supplement,  f.  41, 

(f)  See  the  account  of  Agrippina’s  death,  book  vi.  f.  25. 

(£)  For  Pontia,  fee  the  Geographical  Table.  Nero  was  put  to  death 
in  that  ifland  by  order  of  Tiberius.  Suet.  f.  54. 

SeSIion  6. 

(a)  This  was  Otho,  afterwards  emperor.  Suetonius  fays,  he  had  a 
daughter,  whom  he  contracted  to  Drufus,  fo.n  of  Germanicus,  before  fhe 
was  of  age  to  marry.  Life  of  Otho,  f.  1. 

(b)  For  her  flagitious  life,  and  an  account  of  her  death,  fee  book  vi, 
f.  40.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  84. 

Se biion  7. 

(, a ) Dio  fays  that  the  conful  became  the  agent  of  Sejanus. 

( b ) Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  54. 

(r)  See  book  vi.  f.  23  and  24. 

SebJicn  8. 

(a)  Suetonius  fays,  it  was  more  by  cunning  and  fly  management, 
than  by  his  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  able  to  cut  off  Sejanus.  In 
Tib.  f.  65. 

(b)  Thele  Memoirs  were  extant  in  Tacitus’s  time.  Suetonius  (in 
Tib.  f.  61)  refers  to  them  for  the  fa£t  here  afierted  •,  and  in  the  L'fe  of 
Domitian,  that  emperor,  he  fays,  laid  afide  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  fci- 
ences,  and  read  nothing  but  the  commentaries  of  Tiberius.  In  Domif. 
f.  20.  The  Memoirs  written  by  Tiberius  were,  probably,  the  Manual 
of  Tyranny. 

Section  9. 

(a)  After  all  that  Tacitus  has  hitherto  difclofed  of  the  charafter  of 
Tiberius,  one  cannot  read,  without  aftoniflament,  the  flattering  account 
given  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.  ii.  f.  126  and  127)  of  the  jufhce, 
quity,  moderation,  and  every  virtue,  which,  according  to  that  fycophant 
luftorian,  diflinguifhed  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  picture  of  a poli- 
tic, dark,  and  cruel  tyrant  is  drawn  in  gracious  colours.  Pliny’s  Pane- 
gyric of  Trajan  is  not  moxe  highly  finilhed. 

Seclicn 
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Section  10. 

(a)  The  veneration  paid  to  Sejanus  is  defcribed  at  length  by  Dio, 
lib.  lviii. 

SeRion  1 1 . 

(a)  This  writer’s  work  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  a Roman  Hiftory  ; 
but  it  is  well  - obferved  by  Lipfius  and  Voffius,  that  it  deferves  no 
fuch  title,  being,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  a collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal events,  that  happened  in  the  world,  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  xvith  of  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C.  783.  It  is  not,  fays  Lipfius,  a 
compendium,  or  abridgment  of  hiftory,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
the  narrative  proceeds  in  chronological  order.  It  contains  an  account 
of  eminent  men,  and  characters  well  delineated  ; but  the  whole  of  the 
firft  book  is  a mifcellaneous  review  of  ancient  times  and  foreign  nations. 

O 

The  fecond  book  is  a narrative  of  Roman  affairs,  written  with  eafe 
and  elegance,  but,  when  it  treats  of  theCtefars,  in  a ftyle  of  adulation. 
In  the  conclufion,  the  hiftorian  compofes  a fervent  prayer,  which  muft 
aftonifti  all  who  are  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  Tiberius.  He  throws 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  invokes  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  all  the  gods,  to  prolong  the  valuable  life  of  Tiberius,  and  late, 
very  late,  to  give  to  the  Roman  people  a line  of  princes  worthy  of  the 
fuccefiion  to  fo  great  a prince.  Cujlodite , fervate , protegite  hunc  fiatum , 
hanc  pacem  •,  eique  fun  Etc  longijjima  ft  attorn  mortali  dejiinate  fucajfcres  quant 
ferijfimos^&c.  See  Veil.  Patercul.  in  the  conclufion. 

Seftion  12. 

(a)  Afinius  Gallus,  fon  of  the  famous  Afinius  Pollio,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Annals,  bock  i.  f.  12. 

SeH ion  13. 

( a ) For  more  of  Gsetulicus,  fee  book  vi.  f.  30. 

* Seflion  1 4. 

(a)  Crevier,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Lys,  Afinius  was 
deputed  on  fome  bufinefs,  which  cannot  now  be  known  but  the  faCt„ 
as  here  ftated,  is  confirmed  by  Dio,  lib.  38. 

(ft)  Syriacus. 
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(, b ) Syriacus  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  as  an  elegant  orator,  mult  a diferte 
dixit.  See  Controverfite,  lib.  ii.  f.  9. 

Section  15. 

(a)  This  match  was  propofed  by  Sejanus,  book  iv.  f.  39,  and 
rejected  by  Tiberius,  f.  40.  That  he  afterwards  confented  to  give 
Livia  in  marriage  to  Sejanus,  fee  book  vi.  f.  8,  where  Sejanus  is 
exprefsly  called,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  emperor. 

Section  18. 

(a)  In  this  fituation  of  things,  Dio  fays,  Sejanus  was  emperor  of 
Rome ; and  Tiberius,  the  lord  of  an  ifland. 

Section  19. 

(a)  L.  Pifo  was  praefedt  of  the  city,  and,  in  that  office,  difeharged 
his  duty  with  great  fkill,  and  equal  integrity.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays, 
no  man  was  more  fond  of  indolence,  and  yet  no  man  tranfadted  bufinefs 
with  fuch  ability.  Vix  quemquam  reperiri  poffe , qui  aut  otium  validius 
diligat , aut  facilius  fufficiat  negotio.  Lib.  ii.  f.  98.  Seneca  tells  us, 
that  he  was  always  drunk,  and  never  out  of  bed  before  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon-, and  yet  he  contrived  to  execute  his  commiffion  with  uncom- 
mon diligence.  He  was  the  confidential  magiflrate  of  Auguflus  ; and 
Tiberius,  when  he  retreated  into  Campania,  trufted  all  his  moil  fecret 
diredtions  to  the  care  of  Pifo.  Lucius  Pifo , urlis  cujlos , ebrius , ex  quo 
femel  foil  us  fuit.  Major  cm  partem  nodi  is  in  convivio  exigebat ; ufque  in 
her  am  fextam  fere  dormiebat.  Officium  tamen  fuum , quo  tutela  urbis  con- 
tinebatur , diligentiffime  adminijlravit.  Huic  Divus  Auguflus  dedit  fecreta 
mandate. t,  et  Tiberius, proficifcens  in  Campaniam , cum  mult  a in  urbe  et  fufpetia 
relinqueret , et  invifa.  Seneca,  epift.  83.  For  an  account  of  Pifo’s 
death,  at  fourfeore  years  of  age,  fee  Annals,  book  vi.  f.  10. 

Sett  ion  20. 

(a)  The  fate  of  this  eminent  man,  and  Prifca  his  wife,  is  related  by 

Dio,  lib.  58. 

Section  21. 

(a)  This  decree  of  thefenateis  mentioned  by  Dio,  lib.  lviii. 


Section 
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Sc  El  ion  23. 

(a)  During  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  confular  office  lafted  for 
the  year.  The  emperors  changed  this  rule.  In  order  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  their  favourites,  they  appointed  a new  fucceffion  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  year;  but  the  names  of  fuch  confuls  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Fajli  Confulares. 

Se Elion  24. 

(a)  See  Suetonius,  in  Calig.  f.  10. 

(b)  Suetonius  has  recorded  what  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Claudius, 
faid  of  her  fon.  Mater  Antonia  portentum  eum  hominis  diElabat ; nec  ab- 
folutum  a natura , fed  tantum  inchoatum  ; ac  fi  quern  focordi argueret , ftul- 
tiorem  aiebatflio fuo  Claudio.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  f.  3. 

SeElion  25. 

{a)  See  Dio,  book  lviii. 

SeElion  2 6. 

(a)  The  particulars  of  this  plot,  and  the  detection  of  it  by  Antonia 
(for  whom  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  32),  are  related  by  Jofephus. 

SeElion  27. 

(a)  Satrius  Secundus  was  the  accufer  of  Cremutius  Cordus.  An- 
nals, iv.  f.  34.  Seneca,  fpeaking  of  that  tranfaftion,  De  Confolatione 
ad  Marciam,  fays,  Sejanus,  meaning  to  enrich  his  creatures,  gave 
Cordus,  her  father,  as  a largcfs  to  Satrius  Secundus.  Sejanus  patrem 
tuum  clienti  fuo  Satrio  Secundo  congiarium  dedit.  See  Annals,  book  vi- 
f.  47,  where  Satrius  is  mentioned  as  the  informer  againft  Sejanus. 

(b)  Jofephus,  who  was  well  informed  in  every  thing  that  related  to 
Tiberius,  confirms  what  is  here  faid.  According  to  him,  Antonia  em- 
ployed Ccenis,  who  was  afterwards  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Vefpafian, 
to  write  the  letters  to  Tiberius  ; and  Pallas,  who  became  minifler  of  ftate 
under  Claudius,  carried  the  difpatches  to  the  ifle  of  Caprea. 

SeElion  28. 

( a ) See  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f,  65. 


{ b ) Sueto- 
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(b)  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  65. 

(I, 

Seblion  29. 

(a)  The  particulars  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  and  the  conduct  of 
Macro,  the  principal  adtor  in  that  bufinefs,  are  related  at  large  by  Dio, 
lib.  lviii. 

Seblion  31. 

(a)  The  letter  is  nowhere  fet  forth,  but  the  fubflance  is  reported 
by  Dio.  Juvenal  fays,  no  diredt  charge  was  exhibited  againft  Sejanus  j 
no  fadts  were  ftated  ; no  witnefs  was  produced.  A pompous  letter  ar- 
rived from  Caprea,  and  that  was  fufficient : 

Sed  quo  cecidit  fub  crimine  ? quifnam 
Delator  ? quibus  indiciis  ? quo  tefte  probavit  ? 

Nil  horum  : verbofa  et  grandis  epiftola  venit 
A Capreis. Juvenal,  fat.  x.  ver.  69. 

(b)  The  names  of  thefe  two  fenators  are  nowhere  mentioned. 

Seblion  33. 

(a)  The  behaviour  of  the  populace  is  well  defcribed  by  Juvenal: 

Defcendunt  flatus?,  reftemque  fequuntur. 

Ipfas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impadta  fecuris 
Credit,  et  immeritis  franguntur  crura  caballis. 

Jam  flridunt  ignes  •,  jam  follibus  atque  caminis 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  caput,  et  crepat  ingens 
Sejanus : deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  fecunda 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  fartago,  patellae. 

Sat.  x.  ver.  58. 

(b)  Seneca  differs  from  this  account.  He  fays,  Sejanus  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  populace,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  executioner  to 
throw  into  the  river. 

Seblion  34. 

(a)  Juvenal  has  defcribed  the  humours  of  the  mob  : they  faw 
Sejanus  ruined,  and  they  hated  him.  If  fortune  had  favoured  his  caufe, 

they 
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they  would  have  been  ready  to  hail  their  new  emperor  with  acclama- 
tions of joy. 

Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi  ? fequitur  fortunam,  ut  Temper,  et  odit 

Damnatos : idem  populus,  fi  Nurfcia  Tul'co 

Favifiet,  fi  oppreffa  foret  fecura  fenedtus 

Principis,  hac  ipfa  Sejanum  diceret  hora 

Auguftum. Sat.  x.  ver.  72. 

Seftion  35. 

(<?)  Dio  gives  an  account  of  the  honours  voted  on  this  occafion. 

Seblion  36. 

(a)  The  twelve  villas,  which  Tiberius  occupied  in  the  iile  of  Ca- 
prea,  have  been  already  mentioned,  book  iv.  f.  67. 

Seftion  37. 

(a)  Sejanus  had  repudiated  his  wife  l'ome  time  before.  See  book  iv. 
f.  3 •,  and  fee  ibidem,  f.  1 1 . 

Section  38. 

(a)  For  Eudemus  and  Lygdus,  fee  book  iv.  f.  11. 

( b ) Dio  relates  the  fact.  For  Antonia,  fee  this  Supplement,  f.  27; 
and  fee  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  32. 

Section  39. 

(a)  The  name  of  the  preceptor  was  Theodorus  of  Gadara.  Sueto- 
nius, in  Tib.  f.  57. 

(b)  The  man,  who,  amidftthe  misfortunes  of  his  family,  wanted  the 
natural  touch , might  reafon  in  this  manner  ; but  Priam  thought  other- 
wife.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  all  he  gained  by  a long  life,  was,  that 
he  wept  oftener  than  his  fon  Troilus.  The  fentiment  of  Tiberius  is 
reported  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  62. 

(c)  Suetonius,  in  Calig.  f.  11. 

Vol.  I.  3 X 
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Seftion  40. 

( a ) Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  62. 

(£)  Machiavel  has  not  been  able  to  devife  a plan  of  more  profound 
and  barbarous  policy.  By  confulting  their  opinion,  he  made  them  be- 
lieve that  his  friendlhip  was  fincere,  becaule  it  was  intereft  •,  by  keep- 
ing near  his  perfon,  he  cut  them  off  at  his  will  and  pleafure  ; and  by 
fetting  them  at  variance  among  themfelves,  he  made  them  the  authors 
of  their  own  deftrudtion.  Sec  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  55. 

Section  41. 

( a ) Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  62. 

(. b ) The  ftory  is  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  57- 

( c ) Suetonius,  f.  6c. 

(, d ) Suetonius,  f.  61. 

Seblion  42. 

(a)  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  56. 

(b)  Suetonius,  ibidem. 

(r)  This  account  of  malleable  glafs,  and  the  fate  of  the  manufac- 
turer, are  told  by  Dio,  lib.  lvii.  Pliny  relates  the  fame  ftory,  but 
feems  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  Lib.  xxxvi.  f.  26.  Petronius,  whofe 
romance,  called  Satyricon,  is  a difguifed  and  pleafant  fatire  on  the 
private  life  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  has  put  the  hiftory  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  into  the  mouth  of  Trimalcion,  a ridiculous  character,  who  feems 
to  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  narrative,  and  divert  the  reader  by  his 
blunders.  “ Do  not,”  fays  Trimalcion,  “ take  me  for  an  Ignoramus; 
“ I know  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  metal.  At  the  hacking  of  Troy, 
“ Hannibal,  that  fly  freebooter,  having  gathered  into  a heap  all  the 
“ gold  and  filver  ftatues,  with  the  bronze  and  other  rarities,  caufed 
“ them  to  be  melted  down  into  one  enormous  mafs,  which  was  after- 
“ wards  Ihivered  to  fragments,  and  by  the  artifts  converted  into  diftres, 
u plates,  and  ftatues.  That  is  your  Corinthian  metal ; neither  this, 
“ nor  that ; but  a mixture  of  all.”  After  this  pleafantry,  we  have 
the  anecdote  of  Tiberius  and  the  glafs-manufa<fturer,  which,  whether 
true  or  falie,  is  told  with  an  air  of  ridicule,  and,  confequently,  brought 
into  difrepute. 
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SeEiion  VI. 

(< a ) The  Supplement  being  brought  to  the  point,  where  it  connects 
with  the  original,  Tacitus  goes  on  from  this  place  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  he  flopped  at  the  end  of  fedion  v. 
The  intermediate  fedions  are  marked  with  figures,  inllead  of  the  Ro- 
man numeral  letters.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  name  of  the  per- 
fon,  who  fpeaks  in  the  prefent  fedion  with  fuch  dignity  of  fentiment, 
cannot  be  traced  in  any  hiftorian  of  that  age.  The  charader  of  the 
man  fubfifls,  and  will  always  claim  refped.  It  is  true,  that  this  ex- 
cellent man  deflroyed  himfelf;  but  fuicide,  at  that  time,  was  the 
only  relief  from  cruelty  and  oppreflion.  See  what  Tacitus  fays  on 
this  fubjed,  Annals,  vi.  f.  29. 

Sec? ion  VIII. 

(a)  P.  Vitellius  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Germanicus  in  Ger- 
many and  Afia.  He  afterwards  profecuted  Pifo  for  the  murder  of  his 
friend;  Annals,  iii.  f.  10  and  13.  Suetonius  relates,  that  he  was  feized 
among  the  accomplices  of  Sejanus  ; and  being  delivered  to  the  cuftody 
of  his  brother,  he  opened  his  veins,  but,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his 
friends,  fuffcred  the  wound  to  be  bound  up.  Pie  died  foon  after  of  a 
broken  heart.  Sueton.  in  Vitellio,  f.  2.  He  was  uncle  to  Vitellius, 
the  emperor.  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  Pomponius  Secun- 
dus  was  of  confular  rank.  Quintilian  praifes  his  dramatic  genius. 
See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  f.  xiii.  note  (c). 

SeEiion  IX. 

{a)  The  original  calls  it  the  triumviral  punifiiment,  becaufe  fas  ap- 
pears in  the  Digeft  i.  tit.  ii.  f.  30)  it  was  the  duty  of  the  triumvir  to 
fee  execution  done  on  fuch  as  were  condemned  to  die.  The  men,  who 
felt  no  companion  for  an  innocent  child,  thought  it  right  to  be  fcrupu- 
lous  about  forms,  in  order  to  commit  a legal  murder.  Suetonius  re- 
lates the  fad  as  {fated  by  Tacitus.  In  Tib.  f.  61. 

Se Elion  X. 

(a)  Dio  fays,  that  the  impoffor  was  taken,  and  fent  a prifoner  to 

3X2  Tiberius. 
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Tiberius.  But  Dio  is  at  times  either  too  credulous,  or  too  much 
pleafed  with  his  own  invention. 

Se Elion  XI. 

(a)  Trio  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  ii.  f.  28,  as  a pradtifed  in- 
former, a man  of  dangerous  talents,  and  an  infamous  character.  Cele- 
Ire  inter  accufatores  Trionis  ingenium  erat , avid  unique  jama  mala. 
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SeEIicn  I. 

(a)  T>OMITIU S,  commonly  called  Domitius  fEnobarbus,  is 
SlJ*  the  pcrfon  whom  we  have  feen  married  to  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  Annals,  book  iv.  f.  75.  See  the  Gene- 
alogical Table,  No.  93.  Suetonius  draws  his  charadter  in  the  blacked: 
colours  •,  and  adds,  that  he  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  own  depravity,  as  to 
fay,  when  he  was  told  of  Nero’s  birth,  “ Nothing  can  fpring  from 
Agrippina  and  myfelf  but  a monfter  of  vice,  and  a fcourge  of  human 
kind.”  When  Tiberius  died,  he  was  confined  in  prifon,  charged,  among 
other  crimes,  with  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  Lepida,  his  filter.  He 
was  laved  by  the  change  of  the  times,  and  not  long  after  died  of  a 
dropfy  at  the  town  ot  Pyrgi.  Suetonius  in  Nero,  f.  5 and  6.  The 
other  corful,  Camillus  Scribonianus,  is  the  fame  who  ten  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Dalmatia,  and  in  a few  days  murdered  by  the  foldiers. 

(b)  Suetonius  explains  die  word  Spintri,®,  and  adds,  that  there 
were  cells  in  woods  and  groves,  furnifhed  with  lafcivious  pictures  and 
flatues,  whence  the  word  Sellarii.  In  Tib.  f.  43. 

Seftion  II. 

(a)  This  is  Livia,  who  conlpired  with  Sejanus  againft  the  life  of 

Druids^ 
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Drufus,  her  hufband  ; and  fuffered  for  that  crime  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  See  book  v.  in  the  Supplement,  f.  38. 

(b)  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  repeat,  that  JErarium  was  the  public  trea- 
fury,  and  Fiscus  the  private  treafury  of  the  prince. 

( c ) Sueton  ius,  in  Tib.  f.  65. 

(d)  If  Tiberius  had  ferioufly  intended  to  enter  the  fenate-houfe,  he 
was  a better  politician  than  to  be  the  dupe  of  a plan  propofed  by  Tro- 
gonius  Gallus.  None  were  admitted  into  the  fenate  but  the  faihers,  and 
thofe  to  whom  they  occafionally  gave  audience,  or  who  were  cited  to 
their  bar.  If  Tiberius  was  in  fear  of  the  fenators,  he  knew  better  than 
to  put  arms  in  their  hands.  He  would  have  defired  to  enter  that  affem- 
bly  with  a picked  number  of  the  praetorian  guards. 


Se  Elion  III. 

(a)  Junius  Gallio  was  the  brother  of  Seneca.  See  Annals,  xv.  f.  73. 

(b)  Rofcius  Otho,  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  author  of  a law, 
called  Lex  Rofcia , A.  U.  C.  685  •,  by  which  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre, 
next  to  the  patrician  order,  were  afllgned  to  the  Roman  knights,  with  an 
exprefs  provifion,  that  no  freedman,  nor  even  the  fon  of  a freedman, 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  equeftrian  order.  Horace  defcribes  a man, 
who  was  grown  fuddenly  rich,  taking  his  feat  in  thofe  rows  of  the  the- 
atre, in  contempt  of  Otho  and  his  law. 

Sedibufque  magnus  in  primis  eques, 

Othone  c.ontempto,  fedet.  Epod.  iv. 

In  the  time  of  Auguftus  this  law  was  falling  into  difufej  but  the  fub- 
fequent  emperors,  in  order  to  give  a diftinguifhed  preference  to  the 
freedmen,  whom  they  enriched,  revived  the  Lex  Rose i a in  all  its 
force.  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  Let  the  man  who  is  not  w'orth  thefum  by 
law  required,  rife  from  the  equeftrian  cufhion,  and  make  room  for 
pimps  and  the  fons  of  pimps. 

• Exeat,  inquit. 

Si  pudor  eft,  et  de  pulvino  furgat  equeftri. 


Cujus 
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Cujus  res  legi  non  fufficit,  et  fedeant  hie 
Lenonum  pueri  quocumque  in  fornice  nati. 

Sat.  iii.  ver.  153, 

SeBton  IV. 

(a ) See  book  v.  f.  71. 

( b ) For  the  end  of  Fulcinius  Trio,  fee  this  book,  f.  38. 

SeBicn  V. 

(a)  Caius  Caefar,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula.  Brotier’s 
edition  has  C.  Cafarem , and  fome  have  Caiam  C afar  cm.  The  lalt  read- 
ing is  adopted  in  this  tranflation.  Caligula  was  guilty  of  incell  with  his 
filler,  Drufilla,  whilft  he  was  under  age.  Suetonius,  in  Calig.  f.  24. 

(b ) The  original  fays,  novemdiaiem  ccenam , becaufe  the  grief  of  the 
Romans  for  the  lofs  of  a friend  lalled  nine  days,  and  then  concluded 
with  a folemn  fealt  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Cotta’s  meaning  was,  that 
celebrating  the  birth-day  of  an  old  woman  ready  to  fink  into  her  grave, 
was  nothing  different  from  a novem-dial , or  mourning-fellival.  In  the 
fragments  of  Cyrus,  there  is  a fine  verfe,  importing,  that  when  an  old 
woman  laughs,  death  grins  a ghaftly  lmile.  Anus  cum  ridet , morti  deli - 
das  facit. 

SeBion  VI. 

(a)  Suetonius  has  the  fame  letter  in  the  very  words  here  reported. 
In  Tib.  f.  67. 

( b ) Socrates,  here  properly  called  the  Oracle  of  Ancient  Wifdom,  fays, 
in  Plato’s  Republic,  “ A tyrant  is  the  world  of  Haves.  Were  his  heart 
and  inward  fentiments  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  fhould  fee  him  ftretch- 
ed  on  the  torture  of  the  mind,  diltradted  by  his  fears, 'and  goaded  by  the 
pangs  of  guilt.”  Tacitus  had  his  eye  on  this  paffage.  Poffeffed  of  the 
fupreme  power,  Tiberius  lives  in  mifery.  Plis  grief  is  heard  from  the 
folitude,  and  the  rocks  of  Caprea.  Plis  cafe  was  like  that  of  CEdipus, 
as  delcribed  by  Statius,  in  a fine  pidlurefque  line  : Sava  dies  anmi^fcc- 
lerumque  in  peBore  dira. 

SeBion  VII. 

( a ) Seneca  relates  a curious  attempt  by  an  informer  at  a convivial 
meeting:  One  of  the  gueffs  wore  the  image  of  Tiberius  on  his  ring. 
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His  Have,  feeing  his  matter  intoxicated,  took  the  ring  off  his  linger. 
The  informer,  in  fome  time  after,  infilled  that  the  owner,  to  mark  his 
contempt  of  Tiberius,  was  fitting  upon  the  figure  of  the  emperor.  For 
this  offence  he  drew  up  an  accufation,  and  was  getting  it  artefted  by 
fubfcribing  witneffes,  when  the  Have  fhewed  to  the  whole  company  that 
he  had  the  ring;  in  his  hand  ail  the  time.  Seneca  afks,  Was  the  fervant 
a Have  ? and  was  the  informer  a bottle-companion  ? Si  quis  hunc  fervum 
vocaty  et  ilium  convivam  vocabit.  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

Sc  El  ion  X. 

{a)  The  paffage  in  which  L.  Pifo  was  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  is  loft 
Avith  other  parts  of  the  fifth  book.  See  the  Supplement,  f.  19,  and 
note  ( a ). 

Se Elion  XL 

(a)  He  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  character  of  prtefeff  of 
the  city.  Imperium  in  urbe  Lucretio,  praefedlo  urbis  jam  ante  ab 
rege  inftituto,  reliquit.  Lib.  i.  f.  59. 

SeElion  XII. 

(a)  The  hiftory  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  much  of  it  at  Jeaft  as 
can  be  condenfed  into  a note,  is  as  follows : A woman,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Crimean  Sibyl,  prefented  to  Tarquin  the  Proud  three  books,  of 
which,  according  to  the  account  of  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  13, 
three  were  burned  by  her  own  diredtion.  Other  authors,  fuch  as  Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  62  ; and  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  i. 
cap.  19,  mention  nine  books,  fix  of  which,  they  fay,  were  committed 
to  the  flames,  and  three  preferved  with  care.  Whatever  the  number 
was,  it  perifhed  in  the  conflagration  that  deftroyed  the  Capitol,  not 
during  the  focial  war,  as  faid  by  miftake  in  the  original,  but  in  the  ci- 
vil war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  671.  Thofe  books  had 
been  always  confidered  as  a facred  depofit,  containing  prophetic  ac- 
counts of  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  and  the  certain  means  of  propitiating 
the  gods  in  the  day  of  diftrefs,  or  when  portents  and  prodigies  gave 
notice  of  fome  impending  calamity.  Tarquin  committed  this  invalu- 
able treafuie  to  the  care  of  two  officers  appointed  for  the  purpole.  The 
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number,  A.  U,  C 387,  was  increafed  to  ten.  After  the  fire  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, when  the  political  and  religious  oracle  of  the  date  was  loft,  the 
Senate  ordered  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  in  Italy,  Afia,  and  Africa,  for 
all  kinds  of  Sibylline  verfes,  and  that  compilation  was  given  in  charge 
to  fifteen  officers,  called  Quindecemviri.  They,  and  they  only,  were 
to  have  accefs  to  thole  myfterious  books,  that  contained  the  fame  and 
fate  of  the  Romans;  famamque  ct  fata,  nepotum  : but  even  they  were  not 
allowed  to  infpcCt  the  predictions  without  the  fpecial  orders  of  the  fe- 
nate.  As  long  as  the  pagan  fuperftition  lafted,  the  Sibylline  books 
continued  to  be  the  political  creed  of  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  Stilico,  the  ambitious  minifter,  and  pretended  convert  to 
Chriftianity,  ordered  all  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  burnt.  Paganifm 
groaned  and  expired.  It  appeared  that  there  had  been  in  various  places 
a great  number  of  Sibylline  women,  whole  verles  were  obtruded  on  the 
world  by  a pious  fraud  ; but  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  fo  called  from  Cum 
a town  on  the  coaft  of  Campania,  was  the  only  genuine  prophetefs.  It 
is  well  known  that  Virgil,  not  underftanding  what  was  foretold  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  applied  the  whole  prediction  to  another  purpofe  in  his 
fourth  eclogue,  called  the  Pollio.  The  name  of  Sibyl  was  com- 
pounded of  a- iog,  reolica  voce,  pro  0rcc,  Dcus , and  psA;;,  con/ilium.  See 
the  Delphin  Virgil,  lib.  vi.  v.  36;  and  fee  the  fine  description  of 
the  Sibyl  in  her  prophetic  eeftafy,  v.  46. 

(Z>)  The  Senate  had  two  ways  of  corning  to  a refolution  : if  there  was 
no  debate,  the  houfe  decided  ; per  difcejfionem.  When  there  was  an  op- 
position, the  fathers  were  called  upon  feriatm  for  their  opinions.  See 
Aldus  Gellius,  Jib.  xiv.  cap.  7. 

(c)  See  to  the  fame  efteCt  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  f.  3 1. 

Sedlion  XV. 

As  Germanicus  was  adopted  by  Tiberius,  Annals  i.  f.  3,  his  daugh- 
ters were,  confequently,  the  grandchildren  of  Tiberius. 

Section  XVI. 

(a)  The  grievances  of  the  people,  labouring  under  the  oppreffion  of 
their  creditors,  occur  fo  often  in  Livy,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  cite  particu- 
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lar  instances.  The  law  of  Julius  Caffar,  mentioned  in  this  paffage,  is 
explained  by  Suetonius.  It  was  expected,  he  lays,  that  all  debts  fhould 
be  cancelled  •,  but  Caefar  ordered,  that  all  debtors  fhould  fatisfy  their 
creditors,  according  to  a fair  eflimate  of  their  eftates,  and  the  rates  at 
which  they  were  purchafed  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars *, 
deducing  from  the  principal  the  intereft  that  had  been  paid  ; and  by 
thole  means  about  a fourth  part  of  the  debt  was  funk.  Suetonius,  in 
Jul.  Ctef.  f.  42.  See  alfo  Cael'ar  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  f.  1.  The  late  Sir 
William  Blackftone  fays,  Many  good  and  learned  men  perplexed  them- 
felves,  and  other  people,  by  raffing  queftions  about  the  reward  for  tjie 
ufe  of  money,  and  by  exprelfing  their  doubts  about  the  legality  of  it  in 
fore  conftcientia.  A compenfation  for  the  loan  of  money  is  generally 
called  intereft , by  ihofe  who  think  it  lawful ; and  uftury , by  thofe  who 
think  otherwife  •,  for  the  enemies  to  intereft  in  general  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  that  and  uftury , holding  any  increafe  of  money  to  be  inde- 
fenfibly  ufurious.  The  arguments  in  fupport  of  that  opinion  are  re- 
futed bv  Sir  William  Blackftone,  who  proves  that  the  taking  of  a mo- 
derate reward  for  the  ufe  of  money,  is  not  only,  not  malum  in  fte , but 
highly  ufeful  to  fociety.  See  his  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  to 
457.  Brotier  ftates  the  different  rates  of  intereft  known  at  Rome,  at 
different  times.  Some  of  them  were  ufurious  on  account  of  their  ex- 
cefs,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  Table  : 


Fenus 


Ufura  ^ 


r Semiunciarium, 
lUnciarium, 
Quacirans,  - 
Triens, 
Quincunx,  - 
Semis, 

Bes, 

Deunx, 
Centeffima,  - 


Half  per  Cent. 
One  per  Cent. 
Three  per  Cent. 
Four  per  Cent. 
Five  per  Cent. 

Six  per  Cent. 
Eight  per  Cent. 
Eleven  per  Cent. 
Twelve  per  Cent. 


Centeffima  Quaterna,  Forty-eight  per  Cent. 
Anatocifmus,  - - Intereft  upon  Intereft. 


When  the  fum  for  the  ufe  of  money  is  excefiive,  or  what  is  now  deemed 
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ufurious , Tacitus  calls  it  verfura\  and  fo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Cicero. 
Salaminii  cum  Rom*  v ersvr  am  facere  vellent , non  pot er ant ; quod  lex  Ga- 
binia  vetabat.  Ad  Atticum,  lib.  v.  epift.  2 1 . See  an  EBay  on  the 
fubjedt  of  Roman  Ufury,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
vol.  xxviii.  See  alfo  Montefquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxii.  chap.  22, 

Seflion  XX. 

( a ) See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  87. 

Seftion.  XXII. 

(, a ) This  whole  paflage  about  Fate  and  Chance  fhews,  after  all  the 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  that  nothing  but  Revelation  could  dif- 
perfe  the  mift,  in  which  the  belt  underftandings  were  involved.  The 
reafoning  of  Tacitus  calls  to  mind  the  paflage  in  Milton  : 

Others  apart  fat  on  a hill  retir’d. 

In  thought  more  elevate,  and  reafon’d  high 
Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fate  fix’d,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  abfolute. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  loft. 

S eft  ion  XXIII. 

{a)  Afinius  Gallus  was  thrown  into  prifon  three  years  before.  See 
book  v.  Supplement,  f.  14. 

{b)  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Germanicus  : Genealogical  Table,  No.  83. 
See  an  Account  of  his  imprifonment  in  the  lower  part  of  the  palace, 
book  v.  Supplement,  f.  7. 

Sefiion  XXV. 

(a)  See  Annals,  book  v.  Supplement,  f.  5. 

SeMcn  XXVI. 

(a)  Cocceius  Nervas  has  been  mentioned,  book  iv.  f.  58. 

Section  XXVII. 

(a)  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drufus  and  Livia,  and  grand-daughter  to 
Tiberius.  Genealogical  Table,  No.  74. 
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(b)  The  name  of  this  perfon  was  Coffus  iElius  Lamia.  He  united  in 
his  character  many  excellent  qualities,  but  was  addided  to  liquor,  as 
we  learn  from  Seneca,  who  fays,  that  Tiberius  having  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  Pifo’s  adminiftration,  which  fucceeded  notwithftanding 
his  love  of  liquor,  fee  book  v.  Supplement,  f.  19,  and  note  [a),  ap- 
pointed Cossus  to  the  office  of  praefed  of  the  city  ; a man  of  wifdom 
and  moderation,  but  fond  of  wine,  and  apt  to  drink  deep.  Cojfum  fecit 
nrbis  prafeflum,  virutn  graven?,  modcratum , fed  merfum  vino  et  maden- 
tem-,  pnto  quia  bene  cejfer at  Pifonis  ebrietas.  Seneca,  epift.  S3.  He  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Syria,  but  was  not  buffered  to  -proceed  to  his 
government.  This,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  was  a ftate  of  fufpenfe  ha- 
bitual to  Tiberius.  See  book  i.  f.  80,  where  we  are  alfo  told  why  the 
detention  of  Lamia  added  to  his  dignity.  Tiberius  was  afraid  of  eminent 
virtue:  Ex  optimis  periculum. 

(c)  Pomponius  Flaccus  was  another  of  Tiberius’s  bottle-companions. 
Suetonius  fays,  that  the  name  of  the  emperor  being,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  he  was  nicknamed  Bjberius  Caldius  Mero  ; and  after  he  came 
to  the  empire,  he  paffed  a whole  night  and  two  days  in  a carcufing 
party  with  Lucius  Pifo  and  Pomponius  Flaccus.  Sueton.  in  Tiberio, 
f.  42. 

(d)  Manius  Lepidus  has  been  mentioned,  book  i.  f.  13-,  book  iv. 
f.  20. 

Sedlion  XXVIII. 

(a)  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  new  conful,  was  the  father  of  Vitellius, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor.  See  more  of  him,  f.  xxxii. 

(b)  The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  this  wonderful  bird,  if 
colleded  together,  would  fwell  into  a volume.  Tacitus  was  aware  of 
the  decorations  of  fable  j but  of  the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  a bird,  and 
its  periodical  appearance  in  Egypt,  he  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt.  It 
has  been  objeded  by  fome  critics,  that  he  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tive for  the  fake  of  a trifling  digreffion:  but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
what  is  now  known  to  be  a fable,  was  formerly  received  as  a certain  truth. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  an  interefting  defcription,  and 
even  now  curiofity  is  gratified  with  the  particulars  of  fo  celebrated  a fidion. 
La  Bletterie  obferves,  that,  fince  the  Chriflian  tera,  many  learned  and 
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pious  writers  have  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  embraced  the 
popular  opinion.  Fie  fays,  the  word  fignifying  pahma , the  palm 

tree,  as  well  as  the  bird  in  qucftion,  Tertullian  was  fo  ingenious  as  to 
find  the  phenix  mentioned  in  fcripture.  The  Latin  tranflators 
have  laid,  JuJius  ut  palma  florebit  ■>  he  t ran  dates  it,  JuJlus  ut  phenix 
fiorebit.  Pliny  the  naturaliit  feems  to  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  birth,  the  age,  the  death,  and  revival  of  this  wonderful 
bird.  He  lays  that  a pretended  phenix  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
./Egypt,  A.  U.  C.  800,  and  exhibited  as  a public  fpehtacle  in  the  Fo- 
rum ; but  the  people  confidered  it  as  an  impofition.  Quern  fa  If um  cjje 
nemo  dubitavit.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  f.  2.  Pomponius  Mela  has  given  an 
elegant  delcription  of  the  phenix.  The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays,  is, 
when  it  has  lived  five  hundred  years,  it  expires  on  its  own  neft,  and, 
being  regenerated,  carries  the  bones  of  its  former  frame  to  Heliopolis, 
the  city  of  the  Sun,  and  there,  on  an  altar,  covered  with  Arabian  fpices, 
performs  a fragrant  funeral.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  f.  9.  Mariana,  the  Spa- 
nidi  hiftorian,  who  wrote  in  modern  times,  may  be  added  to  the 
Chriftian  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  bird  with  pious  credulity. 
He  confiders  the  re-appearance  of  the  phenix,  towards  the  end  of 
Tiberius,  as  a prognofcic  of  the  rdurredlion,  became  it  revives  out  of 
its  own  adies.  See  his  ITiftory  of  Spain,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1.  See  alfo 
Sir  John  Mandeville. 


Section  XXIX. 

(a)  Tacitus  feems  here  to  make  the  apology  of  fuicide.  It  was  fear 
of  the  executioner  that  hurried  men  on  felf- dell  ruction.  Tromptas  ejuf- 
modi  mortes  metns  carnificis  faciebat.  A fecond  reafon  was,  the  accufed 
who  died  before  fentence  of  condemnation  by  their  own  hands,  faved 
bheir  effefts  for  their  relations,  and  were  allowed  the  rites  of  fepulture. 
1 he  idea  of  being  firangled,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  was  fhocking 
to  the  imagination.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a law  againft  fuicide  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans  in  every  period  of  their  hiftory.  The  motives 
for  embracing  a voluntary  death  continued,  as  Rated  by  Tacitus,  till 
the  reign  of  Antoninus.  That  emperor,  A.  U.  C.  965,  of  the  Chriftian 
ama  212,  confifcated  the  effects  of  all  who  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  to 
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avoid  final  judgment.  In  other  refpeds,  filicide  was  not  reftrained ; 
it  was  rather  countenanced.  If  no  profecution  was  commenced,  the 
eftate  of  the  perfon,  who  in  a fit  of  infanity  deftroyed  himfelf,  paffed  by  his 
will,  or  defcended  to  his  heirs.  So  far  was  right  but  the  fame  rule  was 
extended  to  thole  who  were  weary  of  life,  and  for  that  reafon  put  an  end 
to  their  days.  Dolore  aliquo  corporis , aut  t*edio  vit<e.  See  the  Code, 
ix.  tit.  50.  De  bonis  eorum  qui  mortem  fibi  confciverunt.  It  was  a maxim 
of  the  ftoic  fchool,  that  there  was  nothing  better  in  human  life,  than 
the  power  of  ending  it.  Ex  omnibus  bonis , qiue  homini  tribuit  natura , 
nullum  melius  efte  tempejlivd  morte  \ idque  in  ed  optimum , quod  ilium  fibi  quif- 
que  pr^Jlare  poterit.  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  f.  1.  The  impious  tenets  of  a 
dogmatical  fed  were  able  to  filence  the  law  of  nature.  Socrates  was  of  a 
different  opinion : that  belt  of  philofophers  fays,  in  the  Ph^do  of  Plato, 
that  we  all  are  placed  by  Providence  in  our  proper  ftations,  and  no  man 
has  a right  to  defert  his  poll.  Ariftotle  calls  fuicide  the  ad:  of  a timid, 
not  of  a noble  mind.  It  was  the  maxim  of  Pythagoras,  that,  without 
leave  from  the  commander  in  chief,  that  is  from  God,  it  is  unlawful 
to  quit  our  poll  •,  and  Cicero,  who  records  that  excellent  dodrine 
(. De  Seneftute ) fays,  in  another  place,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  good  and 
pious,  to  keep  the  foul  in  its  tenement  of  clay  •,  and,  without  the  order 
of  him  who  gave  it,  no  one  fhould  rufh  out  of  this  life,  left  he  incur 
the  guilt  of  rejeding  the  gift  of  Providence.  Piis  omnibus  retinendus  ejl 
animus  in  cujlodid  corporis  \ nec  injujfu  ejus , a quo  ilk  eft  vobis  datus , ex 
hominum  vita  migrandum  eft , ne  munus  humanum  aftignatum  a Deo  defugifte 
videamini.  Somnium  Scipionis,  f.  vii.  Since  the  law  of  nature,  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  human  heart,  was  not  attended  to,  no  wonder  that  the  voice 
of  a few  philofophers  was  not  heard.  The  Pagans  required  the  light 
of  revelation. 

( b ) We  have  feenMamercus  Scaurus  marked  as  a vidim,  this  book, 
f.  ix.  Seneca  fays  he  was  defigned  by  nature  for  a great  orator,  but 
he  fell  fhorr,  owing  to  his  own  negled.  Scire poftes,  non  quantum  crato - 
rem  praftaret  Scaurus , fed  quantum  defereret.  Controv.  lib.  v.  in  Prafa- 
tione.  Dio  informs  us,  that  the  tragedy,  for  which  he  was  accufed,  was 
founded  on  the  ftory  of  Atreus  •,  and  that  Tiberius,  thinking  himfelf 
glanced  at,  faid,  Since  he  makes  me  another  Atreus,  I will  make  him 
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an  Ajax,  meaning,  that  he  would  force  him  to  deftroy  himfelf.  Dio, 
lib.  iviii. 

(c)  The  wife  of  Drufus,  the  fon  of  Tiberius.  See  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  No.  71. 

Seftion  XXXI. 

(a)  La  Bletterie  in  his  note,  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  fays,  Since 
Tacitus  has  given  the  hiftory  of  the  phenix,  he  thinks  an  account  of 
the  extraordinary  crow,  that  for  a long  time  amul'ed  the  people  of 
Rome,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  He  gives  the  whole 
detail  from  Pliny  the  elder.  The  crow  it  feems  belonged  to  a fhoe- 
maker,  and  was  foon  taught  to  articulate  words.  It  went  every  morning 
to  the  Roftrum,  and  there  diftinflly  pronounced,  Good  day,  Tiberias  ! 
Good  day,  Germanicus!  Good  day,  Drufus!  This  continued  for  leveral 
years.  The  bird  was  at  laft  killed  by  another  fhoemaker  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  fell  a facrifke  to  the  refentment  of  the  populace.  The 
bird  was  afterwards  buried  near  the  Appian  road  with  the  greatefi: 
parade,  and  a long  procefiion  of  Roman  citizens.  See  Pliny,  lib.  x. 
cap.  43. 

(b)  Suetonius  fays,  Tiberius  was  feverely  lafhed  in  a letter  from  Ar- 
tabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  upbraiding  him  with  parricide,  mur- 
der, cowardice,  and  luxury  •,  and  advifing  him  to  expiate  his  guilt  by 
a voluntary  death.  In  Tib.  f.  66. 

(c)  Artaxias  III.  who  was  feated  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  Ger- 
manicus. See  book  ii.  f.  56  and  64. 

(d)  Vonones  was  depofed  by  the  Armenians,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  Pompeiopolis,  a maritime  city  of  Cilicia.  Annals,  book  ii. 
f.  4 and  58. 

(e)  The  cultom  of  advancing  eunuchs  to  the  higheft  ftations,  has 
been, dn  all  ages,  a cuftom  with  the  princes  of  the  ea ft. 

(f)  He  was  the  fon  of  Phrar.tes  IV.  and  had  been  fent  by  his  father 
as  an  hoftage  to  Auguftus.  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  1. 

SeBion  XXXII. 

(a)  L.  Vitellius  was  confui  in  the  preceding  year.  See  this  book, 
f.  28,  and  note  (a).  In  his  adminiftration  of  Syria,  he  conducted  him- 
felf 
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felf  with  integrity  and  wifdom  •,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  thought' 
it  the  belt  policy  to  atone  for  his  virtues  by  the  practice  of  every  vice. 
He  gave  rife  to  the  worfhipping  of  Caligula  as  a God.  lie  approached 
that  emperor  with  his  face  veiled,  and  fell  proflrate  at  his  feet.  Cali- 
gula received  the  impious  homage,  and  forgave  Vitellius  all  his  merit 
in  the  call.  He  ranked  him  among  his  favourites.  Caligula  wilhcd 
to  have  it  thought  that  he  was  a lover  of  the  Moon,  and  highly  fa- 
voured by  that  goddefs.  He  appealed  to  Vitellius  as  an  eye-witncfs  cf 
his  intrigue  : “ Sir,  laid  the  courtier,  when  you  gods  are  in  conjunc- 
“ tion,  you  are  invifible  to  mortal  eyes.”  In  the  following  reign,  to 
fecure  the  favour  of  Claudius,  who  was  the  eafy  dupe  of  his  wives,  he 
requeued  it  as  the  greateft  favour  of  Mefialina,  that  fhe  would  be  gnt- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  let  him  take  off  her  fhoes.  His  petition  was  grant- 
ed. Vitellius  carried  the  fnoes  to  his  own  houfe,  and  made  it  his  con- 
Rant  practice  to  kifs  them  before  company.  He  worfiiipped  the  golden 
images  of  Narciflus  and  Pallas,  and  ranked  them  with  his  houfehold 
gods.  When  Claudius  celebrated  the  fecular  games,  which  were  to  be 
at  the  end  of  every  century  (fee  book  xi.  f.  1 1 ),  he  carried  his  adulation 
fo  far,  as  to  fay  to  the  emperor,  “ May  you  often  perform  this  ceremony!” 
Sctpe  facias.  It  may  be  laid  of  him,  that  he  left  his  virtues  in  his  pro- 
vince, and  at  Rome  refumed  his  vices.  See  Suet,  in  Vitell.  f.  ii. 

SeRion  XXXIII. 

(a)  The  Etefian  wind,  or  the  Norih-eafi , begins  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  blows  during  the  dog-days.  The  Hibernus  Aufter , the 
South-weft , continues  during  the  winter. 

Seffion  XXXIV. 

(a)  Phryxus  was  the  firft  that  failed  to  Colchos  in  purfuit  of  riches. 
Jafon  went  afterwards  on  the  fame  errand,  which  was  called  the  Golden 

FIpppp 

Semen  XXXVII. 

(a)  Rivers  were  fuppofed  to  have  their  prefiding  deity,  and  were 
therefore  worfhipped  by  the  Perfians  and  the  Oriental  nations  as 
well  as  by  the  Romans. 


(, b ) Tiberius 
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(b)  Tiberius  ended  the  Dalmatic  war,  A.  U.  C.  763. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Semen  XXXVIII. 

{a)  A virulent  profecutor.  See  book  ii.  f.  28.  He  was  conful 
with  Memmius  Regulus,  from  Auguft  to  the  end  of  the  year  784. 
See  book  v.  Supplement,  f.  29. 

SeStkn  XXXIX. 

(, a ) Trebellienus  Rufus  was  made  guardian  to  the  children  of  Cotys, 
the  Thracian  king.  Book  ii.  f.  67.  For  Paconianus,  fee  this  book, 
f.  3 and  4. 

(b)  Poppaeus  Sabinus  was  conful  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  A.  U.  C. 
762.  He  commanded  in  Maffia,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia,  and  obtain- 
ed triumphal  honours.  Book  i.  f.  80. 

Seblion  XL; 

(a)  This  was  done,  that,  under  colour  of  dying  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  his  goods  might  be  confifcated.  See  in  this  book,  f.  29. 

( b ) Jofephus  mentions  this  fa£t.  He  fays,  Tigranes  was  grandfon 
to  Herod. 

(r)  Caius  Galba  was  brother  to  Galba,  afterwards  emperor. 

(d)  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  83  and  84. 

Sefiion  XLII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  The  office  of  Surena  was  in  point  of  dignity  next  to  the  prince. 

Seftion  XLV. 

(a)  Houfes,  detached  entirely,  and  contiguous  to  no  other  building, 
were  called  infulated  houles. 

(b) '  See  this  book,  f.  20.  Suetonius  fays,  ffie  died  in  child-bed.  Life 
of  Calig.  f.  xii.  The  intrigue  with  Ennia  is  there  related  in  a man- 
ner fomewhat  different. 

Vol.  I.  3 Z StiHion 
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Scftion  XLVI. 

(a)  Hereditary  fuccefTson  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Under 
colour  of  prefervi'ng  ancient  forms,  the  fenate  was  fhiil  fuppofe’d  to  be 
the  depofitary  of  the  public  mind,  and,  in  cafe  of  a demife,  the 
prince  was  elective.  The  legions  foon  ufurped  the  right  of  naming  a 
fucceffor.  The  Ceefarean  line,  as  long  as  it  lafted,  was  refpedtcd  by 
the  army.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  the  laft  of  the  Cahars,  wars 
fierce  and  bloody  were  the  confequence.  The  Hates  of  Europe,  during 
feveral  centuries,  experienced  fimilar  convulfions,  till,  in  more  en- 
lightened times,  the  nature  of  civil  government  being  better  underftood, 
hereditary  fucceflion  was  eftabliftied  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  See 
more  on  this  fubjedt,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
vol.  xix. 

(£)  This  was  the  fon  of  Drulus,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  Sejanus. 
Book  iv.  f.  8.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Caligula;  fee  Suet, 
in  Calig.  f.  23.  Caligula  himfelf  died  by  die  aflaflin’s  dagger.  Suet- 
in  Calig.  f.  58. 

( c ) Plutarch,  in  his  Tradt  on  the  Art  of  preferving  Health,  fays, 
he  himfelf  heard  Tiberius  fay,  that  the  man,  who  at  fixty  wanted  the 
advice  of  a phyfician,  muft  be  ablurd  and  ridiculous.  Tacitus,  with 
greater  probability,  confines  the  maxim  to  the  age  of  thirty;  and  he 
is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  f.  68. 

Sebfion  XL VII. 

(a)  For  Publius  Vitellius,  fee  book  v.  f.  8.  The  tranflator  is  forry 
to  find,  that,  by  fome  inadvertence,  a miftake  has  crept  into  the  text. 
It  is  faid,  Vitellius  and  Otho  became  open  enemies ; but  Vitellius  was 
dead.  It  fhould  be  B alb  us  and  Otho.  Balbus  was  the  accufer  of 
Acutia,  and  he  loft  his  reward  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  tribune, 

(b ) Satrius  Secundus  had  been  the  adtive  agent  of  Sejanus ; fee 
book  iv.  f.  34.  But  he  ruined  his  patron  in  the  end  ; fee  book  v.  Sup- 
plement, f.  27  ; and  book  vi.  f.  8. 

Seflion  XLIX. 

la)  Brotier  thinks  he  was  one  of  theconfuls  for  the  preceding  year : 

. but 
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but  as  he  is  in  this  place  laid  to  be  a young  man,  feduced  by  the  arts 
of  a wicked  mother,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  rofe  to  the  confuL 
Blip. 

4 Se Elion  L. 

(a)  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  this  villa,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Caius  Marius,  was  purchafed  by  Lucullus  at  an  immenfe 
price.’  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marius.  Brotier  fays,  the  ruins  are  (till  to 
be  feen,  near  the  promontory  of  Mifenum. 

Section  LI. 

( a ) Velleius  Paterculus  has  faid  the  fame  thing  with  great  elegance 
and  equal  truth.  Lib.  ii.  f.  103,  106,  114.  It  is  in  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that  the  adulation  of  that  hiftorian  betrays  a 
want  of  veracity. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE: 

O Rj. 

INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  RIVERS, 

MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME* 


A. 

A C H A I A,  often  taken  for  part  of 
Peloponnefus,  but  in  Tacitus  generally  for 
all  Greece. 

Actium,  a promontory  of  Epirus,  now 
called  the  Cape  of  Tigolo,  famous  for  the 
vidftory  of  Auguftus  over  M.  Antony. 

Adrana,  now  the  Eder\  a river  that 
flows  near  IValdeck,  in  the  landgravate  of 
Heffe,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Wefer. 

Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Africa,  generally  means  in  Tacitus 
that  part,  which  was  made  a proconfular 
province,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  capi- 
tal ; now  the  territory  of  Tunis.. 

Albis,  now  the  Elbe ; a river  that  rifes 
in  the  confines  of  Silefta,  and,  after  a wide 
circuit,  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
Hamburgh. 

Albania,  a country  of  Afia,  bordering 
on  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 

A li so,  a fort  built  by  Drufus,  the  fa- 
ther of  Germanicus,  in  the  part  of  Germany 
now  called  Weftphalia,  near  the  city  of 
Paderborn. 

Amanus,  a mountain  of  Syria,  fepa- 
ra-ting  it  from  Cilicia  ; now  called  Montagna 
Neros  by  the  inhabitants ; that  is,  the  watry 
mountain,  abounding  in  fprings  and  rivu- 
lets. 

Amathus,  a maritime  town  of  Cyprus, 
confecrated  to  Venus,  with  an  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Adonis  and  Venus  : it  is  now  called 
Eimijfo. 

Amazonia,  a country  near  the  river 
Thermodon,  in  Pontus.. 


Amisia,  now  the  Ems  ; a river  of  Ger- 
many that  falls  into  the  German  fea,  near 
Embden. 

Amorgos,  an  ifland  in  the  VEgean  fea, 
now  Amorgo. 

Amydis,  a town  near  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  on  the  coaft  of  Latium  in  Italy. 

Ancona,  a port  town  in  Italy,  fituate 
on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Andecavi,  now  Anjou. 

ANGRivARiANS,a  German  people,  fituate 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  near  Ofna- 
burg  and  Minden. 

Antium,  a city  of  the  ancient  Volfci , 
fituate  on  theTufcan  fea.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Nero;  now  Capo  d’Anzo. 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria  ; now 
Antakia * 

Apollonidia,  a city  of  Lydia. 

Apulia,  a territory  of  Italy,  along 
the  gulf  of  Venice ; now  Capitanate , 0~ 
tranto,  &c. 

Aphrodisium,  a town  of  Carta  in 
Thrace,  on  the  Euxine. 

Augustodunum,  the  capital  of  the 
iEdui ; now  Autun , in  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  took  its  name  from  Auguftus 
Ctefar. 

Aricia,  a town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Albanus,  about  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty  ftadia  from  Rome. 

Arden,  Ar duenna,  in  Tacitus ; the  foreft 
of  Arden. 

Arnus,  a river  of  Tufcany,  which  vifits 
Florence  in  its  courfe,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Pifa. 

Armenia,  a kingdom  of  Afia,  having 

Albania 
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Albania  and  Iberia  to  the  north,  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mefopotamia  to  the  fouth, 
Media  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Euphrates  to 
the  weft. 

Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia, 
lituate  on  the  river  Araxes. 

Auzea,  a ftrong  caftle  in-  Mauritania. 

B. 

Batavia,  an  ifland  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  German 
fea.  See  Tacitus,  Annals,  book  ii.  f.  6 ; 
and  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xxix.  note 

{aj, 

Bactriana,  a province  of  Perfia. 

Bale  ares,  now  Majorca  and  Minorca. 

Bastarni,  a people  of  Germany,  who 
led  a wandering  life  in  the  vaft  regions  be- 
tween the  Viftula  and  the  Pontic  iea. 

Bithynia,  a proconfular  province  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Pro- 
pontic. 

Belgic  Gaul,  the  country  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne  to  the  weft,  the 
Rhine  to  the  eaft,  and  the  German  fea  to 
the  north. 

Bovilla:,  a town  of  Latium,  near 
Mount  Albanus,  about  ten  miles  from 
Rome. 

Byzantium,  now  the  city  of  Conftan- 
tinople. 

Bructeri ans,  a people  of  Germany, 
fituate  in  Weftphalia.  See  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  xxxiii.  note  (a). 

Brundusium,  a fea-port  town  of  Cala- 
bria, at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  afford- 
ing to  the  Romans  a commodious  paffage 
into  Greece  ; now  Brindifi , in  the  territory 
of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

C. 

Calabria,  now  the  territory  of  Otranto, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Campania,  a territory  of  Italy,. bounded 
by  the  Tufcan  fea.  The  molt  fertile  and 
delightful  part  of  Italy  ; now  called  Terra 
di  Lavoro . 

Caninefates,  a people  of  the  Lower 
Germany,  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  Ba- 
tavians, and  inhabitants  of  part  of  the  ifie 
of  Batavia. 

Canopus,,  a city  of  the  Lower  iEgypt, 
fituate  on  a branch  of  the  Nile  called  by 
the  fame  name. 

Cappadocia,  a large  country  in  Afia 
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Minor,  between  Cilicia  and  the  Euxine  fea. 
Being  made  a Roman  province,  the  inha- 
bitants had  an  offer  made  them  of  a free 
and  independent  government  ; hut  their  an- 
fwer  was,  Liberty  might  fuit  the  Romans, 
but  the  Cappadocians  would  neither  receive 
liberty,  nor  endure  it. 

Carthago,  once  the  moft  famous  city 
of  Africa,  and  the  rival  of  Rome  ; fuppofed 
by  fome  to  have  been  built  by  queen  Dido, 
feventy  years  after  Rome;  but  Juftin  will 
have  it  before  Rome.  It  was  the  capital 
of  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  T unis. 

Caprea,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Cam- 
pania, about  four  miles  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  It  Hands 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  of  Surrcntum, 
and  has  the  bay  ot  Naples  in  view.  It 
was  the  refidence  of  Tiberius  for  feveral 
years. 

Caspian  Sea,  a vaft  lake  between  Perfia, 
Great  Tartary,  Mufcovy  and  Georgia,  faid 
. to  be  fix  hundred  miles  long,  and  near  as 
broad. 

Catti,  a people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
habited part  of  the  country  now  called 
Hejj'e,  from  the  mountains  of  Hartz , to  the 
Weferand  the  Rhine. 

Cauci,  a people  of  ancient  Gerihany, 
fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  Wefer,  and 
extending  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe. 

Celendris,  a place  on  the  coaft  of  Ci- 
licia, near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia. 

Cenchris,  a river  running  through  the 
Ortygian  Grove. 

Cerein  a,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  in  Africa  -r 
now  called  Kerkeni. 

C/EsiAN  Forest,  now  the  Foreft  of 
Heferwaldt,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  is 
fuppoled  to  be  a part  of  the  Hercynian 
Foreft. 

Ca:laletpe,  a people  of  Thrace,  near 
Mount  Haemus. 

Cheru scans,  a people  of  Germany, 
to  the  north  of  the  Catti , between  the  Vi- 
furgis  and  the  Albis. 

Cilicia,  an  extenfive  country  in  the 
Hither  Afia,  bounded  by  Mount  Taurus 
to  the  north,  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  Syria  to  the  eaft,  and  Pamphy- 
lia to  the  weft.  It  was  one  of  the  provinces 
referved  for  the  management  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Cinithians,  a people  of  Africa. 

ClJtTA, 
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Cirta,  formerly  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  king.  It  is  now 
called  Corjlantina , in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers. 

Cibyra,  formerly  a town  of  Phrygia, 
near  the  banks  o'f  the  Mseander,  but  now 
deftroyed. 

Clit.e,  a people  of  Cilicia,  near  Mount 
Taurus. 

Colophon,  a city  of  Ionia,  in  the 
Hither  Afia.  One  of  the  places  that  claim- 
ed the  birth  c>f  Homer  ; now  deftroyed. 

Colchos,  a country  of  Afia,  on  the  eaft 
of  the  Euxine,  famous  for  the  fable  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  Argonautic  Expedition, 
and  the  Fair  Enchantrefs,  Medea. 

Commacene,  adiftrift  of  Syria,  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
weft  by  Amanus,  on  the  north  by  Mount 
Taurus. 

Cos,  or  Coos,  one  of  the  iflands  called 
the  Cyclades,  in  the  VEgean  fea,  famous  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Apelles. 

CosA,  a promontory  of  Etruria  ; now 
Monte  Argentaro,  in  Tufcany. 

Cusus,  a river  in  Hungary,  that  falls  in- 
to the  Danube. 

Cyclades,  a duller  of  iflands  in  the 
jEgean  fea,  fo  called  from  Cyclus , the  orb 
in  which  they  lie.  Their  names  and  num- 
ber are  not  afeertained.  Strabo  reckons 
fixteen. 

Cyme,  a maritime  town  of  aEolia  in 
Afla. 

Cyprus,  an  ifland  oppofite  to  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  formerly  facred  to  Venus. 

Cirrhus,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  dif- 
trid  of  Commagene,  and  not  far  from  An- 
tioch. 

Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyreniace  ; a 
country  now  called  the  defert  of  Barea. 

Cythera,  an  ifland  fttuated  on  the 
coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  formerly  facred  to 
Venus,  and  thence  her  name  of  Cytherea. 
The  ifland  is  now  called  Ccr'igo. 

Cyzicus,  a city  of  Myfia,  in  the  Hither 
Afia,  rendered  famous  by  the  long  fiege  of 
Mithridntes,  which  at  laft  was  raifed  by 
Lucullus. 

D. 

Dalmatia,  an  extenfive  country  bor- 
dering on  Macedonia  and  Mtefia,  and  hav- 
ing the  Adriatic  to  the  fouth. 

Dah;e,  a people  of  Scythia,  bordering 
on  the  Cafpian  fea. 


Danube,  the  largeft  river  in  Europe. 
It  riles  in  Suabia,  and  after  vifiting  Bava- 
ria, Auftria,  Hungary,  and  taking  thence 
a prodigious  circuit,  fails  at  laft  into  the 
Black,  or  Euxine  fea.  See  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  f.  i,  note  (g). 

Delphi,  a famous  inland  town  of  Phocis 
in  Greece,  with  a temple  and  oracle  of 
Apollo,  fituate  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parnaflus. 

Delos,  the  central  ifland  of  the  Cy- 
clades, famous  in  mythology  for  the  birth 
of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Dentheliate  Lands,  a portion  of 
the  Peloponnefus  that  lay  between  Laconia 
and  Meffenia ; often  difputed  by  thofe 
ftates. 

Donusa,  or  Donysa,  an  ifland  in  the 
AEgean  fea,  not  far  from  Naxos.  Virgil 
has,  Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon , •viriilemque 
Donyfam. 

E. 

AEduans,  a people  of  Gaul  in  the  coun- 
try now  called  Lower  Burgundy. 

Ephesus,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  ot  Ionia,  in  Afia  Minor;  now  Efcfo. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Heraclitus,  the 
weeping  philofopher. 

AEgium,  a city  of  Greece,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus ; now  the  Morea. 

AEgean  Sea,  a part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  between  Greece  and  Afia 
Minor  ; now  the  Archipelago. 

Elephantine,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile, 
not  far  from  Syene  ; at  which  laft  place 
ftood  the  moft  advanced  Roman  garrifon  : 
Nothin  Imperii. 

Epidaphne,  a town  in  Syria,  not  far 
from  Antioch. 

Etruria,  now  Tufcany. 

Erithr/e,  a maritime  town  of  Ionia, 
in  Afia  Minor. 

Elvmai,  a people  bordering  on  the  gulf 
of  Perfia. 

Eu  b.*  A,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Attica-, 
now  Ncgropont. 

Euphrates,  a river  of  Afia,  bounding 
Mefopotamia  to  the  weft. 

Euxine,  or  Pontus  Euxinus  ; now 
the  Black  Sea. 

F. 

Fiden.’e,  a fmall  town  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  about  fix  miles  diftant  from 
Rome.  The  place  where  theruins  of  Fidenx 
are  fan,  is  now  called  Cajlcllo  Giuliko, 

Elamminian 
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Flamminian  Way,  made  by  Flammi- 
nius  A.  U.  C.  533,  from  Rome  to  Arimi- 
num,  a town  >f  Umi  ria,  or  Romans,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Arnmnus,  on  the 
gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  now’ called  Rimin’. 

Flevus,  a branch  of  the  Nile,  that 
emptied  itfelf  into  the  Lakes,  which  have 
been  long  fince  ablorbed  by  the  Zuyder-z.ec . 
A callle,  called  Flevum  Gafejhm,  was  built 
there  by  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus. 

Forum  Julium,  a Roman  colony  in 
Gaul,  founded  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  com- 
pleted by  Augulius,  with  an  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Argens,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a large  fleet.  The  ruins  of  two 
moles  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are 
Rill  to  be  fetn.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  f.  iv. 
note  (a).  The  place  is  now  called  Frejus. 

Fun  dan  i Montes,  now  Fond i,  a city 
of  Naples,  on  the  confines  of  the  Pope’s 
dominions. 

Frisii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Frief- 
land.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans, 

G. 

Garamantes,  a people  in  the  interior 
part  of  Africa,  extending  over  a vail  tradl 
of  country  at  prefent  little  known. 

G^tuli,  a people  of  Africa,  bordering 
on  Mauritania. 

Got  hones,  a people  of  ancient  Ger- 
many’, who  inhabited  part  of  Poland,  and 
bordered  on  the  Viftuia. 

Gyarus,  one  of  the  iflands  called  the 
Cyclades,  rendered  famous  by  being  allotted 
for  the  banilhment  of  Roman  citizens.  Ju- 
venal fays,  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et 
car  cere  (lignum,  ft  vis  ejfe  aliquis. 

H. 

Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria, 
in  Afia  Minor,  famous  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  Dionyfius,  com- 
monly called  Dionyfius  Ilalicarn ajftnfs. 

Hamus,  Mount,  a ridge  of  mountains 
running  from  lllyricum  towards  the  Euxine 
fea  ; now  Mont  Argentaro. 

HrEMONADENSiANS,  a people  bordering 
on  Cilicia. 

Hercynian  Forest:  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csefar,  the  breadth  could  not  be 
traverfed  in  lefs  than  nine  days  ; and  after 
travelling  lengthways  for  fixty  days,  no  man 
reached  the  extremity.  CaFar,  De  Bell. 
Gall.  lib.  vi,  f.  29, 


Heniochians,  a people  dwelling  near 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

Hiero-C/esare a,  a city  in  Lyffiin,  fa- 
mous for  a temple  to  the  Pcrfian  Diana, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus. 

Herculaneum,  a town  of  Campania, 
near  Mount  Vefuvins,  fwallowcd  up  by  an 
earthquake.  Several  antiquities  have  been 
lately  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

Hispania, Spain,  otherwife  called  Iberia, 
from  the  river  Iberus.  It  has  the  fea  on 
every  fide,  except  that  next  to  Gaul,  from 
which  it  is  fe.parated  by  the  Pyrenees.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  republic,  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
Ulterior  and  Citerior,  the  Farther  and  Hither 
Spain,  Auguftus  divided  the  Farther  Spain 
into  two  provinces,  Bcetica  and  I.uftania . 
The  Hither  Spain  he  called  Earraconerfis, 
and  then  Spain  was  formed  into  three  pro- 
vinces j Bcetica,  under  the  management  of 
the  fenate  ; and  the  other  two,  relerved  for 
officers  appointed  by  the  prince. 

Hypyepa,  a fmall  city  in  Lydia,  now 
rafed  to  the  ground. 

Hyrcania,  a country  of  the  Farther 
Afia,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  with 
Media  on  the  weft,  and  Parthia  on  the 
fouth  ; famous  for  its  tvgers.  There  was 
a city  of  the  fame  name  in  Lydia. 

I. 

Iberia,  an  inland  country  of  Afia, 
with  Mount  Caucafus  to  the  north,  Ar- 
menia to  the  fouth,  Albania  to  the  eaft, 
and  Colchis  and  part  of  Pontus  to  the  weft. 

Iberus,  a noble  river  of  the  Hither 
Spain  ; now  the  Ebro. 

Illyricum,  the  country  extending  from 
the  Adriatic  to  Pannonia  ; now  called  Scla- 
vonia. 

Ilium,  another  name  for  ancient  Troy., 
A new  city,  nearer  to  the  fea,  was  built  after 
the  famous  fiege  of  Troy,  and  made  a Ro- 
man colony.  But,  as  was  faid  of  the  old 
city,  Etiam  periire  ruins;. 

Interamna,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volfci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  the  river 
Li  ris.  The  place  is  now  in  ruins. 

Ionian  Sea,  the  fea  that  walh.es  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Greece,  oppofite  to  the 
gulf  of  Venice. 

L. 

Lanu viuM,a  town  of  Latium,  about  fix- 
teen  miles  from  Rome ; now  Civil  a Lavinia. 

Laodicea,, 
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Laodicea,  a town  of  Phrygia,  called, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
fame  name,  Laodicea  ad  Lycum.  Spon,  in 
his  account  of  his  travels,  fays  it  is  rafed  to 
the  ground,  except  four  theatres  built  with 
marble,  finely  polifhed,  and  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  if  they  were  modern  ftruftures. 

Laodicea,  ad  mare,  a confiderable 
town  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  well  built,  with 
a commodious  harbour. 

Latium,  the  country  of  the  Latini,  fo 
called  from  king  Latinus ; contained  at 
firit  within  narrow  bounds,  but  greatly  en- 
larged under  the  Alban  kings  and  the  Ro- 
man confuls,  by  the  acceffion  of  the  iEqui, 
Volfci,  Iiornici,  See. 

Leptis  : there  were  in  Africa  two  an- 
cient cities  of  the  name,  Leptis  magna,  and 
Leptis parva.  The  firft  (now  called  Leleda) 
was  in  the  territory  of  Tripoli  ; the  fecond, 
a town  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from 
Carthage. 

Lesbos,  an  ifland  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
near  the  coaft:  of  Afia  ; the  birth-place  of 
Sapho. 

Longobardi,  or  Langobordi,  a peo- 
ple of  Germany,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  xl. 
note  ( a ). 

Lugdunum,  a city  of  ancient  Gaul; 
now  Lyons, 

Luppia,  a river  of  Germany;  now  the 

Lippe. 

Lybia,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  all  Africa  ; but,  properly  fpeaking,  it 
was  an  interior  part  of  Africa. 

Lycia,  a country  in  Afia  Minor,  bound- 
ed by  Pamphilia,  Phrygia,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Lydia,  an  inland  country  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, formerly  governed  by  Croefus ; now 
Carafia, 

M. 

Macedonia,  a large  country,  rendered 
famous  by  Phdip  of  Macedon,  and  his 
fon  Alexander ; now  a province  of  the 
Turkifh  empire,  bounded  by  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  to  the  north,  by  Greece  to  the 
fouth,  by  Thrace  and  the  Archipelago  to 
the  eaft,  and  by  Epirus  to  the  well. 

Magnesia  : there  were  anciently  three 
cities  of  the  name  ; one  in  Ionia,  on  the 
Maeander,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  given  to 
Themiftocles  by  Artaxerxes,  with  thefe 


words,  to  furn'ijh  his  table  with  bread;  it 
is  now  called  Guzel- Hiffdrd,  in  Afiatic 
Turkey:  the  fecond  was  atthe  foot  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  in  Lydia;  but  has  been  deftroyed 
by  earthquakes : the  third  Magnefia  was 
a maritime  town  of  Theffaly,  on  the  iEgeaa 
Sea. 

Marus,  a river  of  Germany,  now  the 
Morava;  which,  running  through  Moravia, 
feparates  Autlria  from  Hungary,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Danube. 

Mar  si,  a people  of  Germany',  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Frifians,  in  the  country  now 
called  Paderborne  and  Munfter. 

Mauritania,  a large  country  of  Africa, 
with  Numidia  on  the  eaft,  Getulia  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north. 
The  natives  were  called  Mauri,  and  thence 
the  name  of  Mauritania  ; now  Bariary. 

Mattium,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Mattiaci,  a branch  of  the  people  called  the 
Catti.  It  is  fuppofed  now  to  be  Marpourg 
in  Hefe. 

Marcomanians,  a people  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Neckar.  They  removed  to  the  country  of 
the  Boii,  and,  having  expelled  the  inhabi- 
tants, occupied  the  country  now  called 
Bohemia.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
ft  xlii. 

Media,  a country  of  the  Farther  Afia, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Armenia,  on  the 
eaft  by  Parthia  ; on  the  north  by  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  ; on  the  fouth  by  Periia.  Ecbp- 
tana  was  the  capital. 

M.'esia,  a diftritl  of  the  ancient  Illyri- 
cum,  bordering  on  Pannonia,  containing 
what  is  now  called  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

Messena,  oeMessana,  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  ftrait  be- 
tween that  ifland  and  Italy.  It  ftill  retains 
the  name  of  Meffina. 

Mesopotamia,  a large  country  in  the 
middle  of  Afla  ; fo  called,  becaule  it  lies, 
/x/crij  itaroc^u)!,  between  two  rivers,  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  weft,  and  the  Tigris  on  the 
eaft. 

Miletus,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  in 
Afia  Minor ; now  totally  deftroyed. 

Misf.num,  a promontory  of  Campania, 
near  the  Sinus  Puteo/anus,  or  the  bay  of 
Naples,  on  the  north  fide.  It  was  the  fta- 
tion  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Now  Capo  di 
Mifeno. 

Mitylene, 
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MiTTlene,  the  capital  city  of  the  ifle  of 
I.efbos,  and  now  gives  name  to  the  whole 
ifland. 

Mosteni,  the  common  name  of  the 
people  and  their  town  on  the  river  Hermus, 
in  Lydia. 

Mosa,  a large  river  of  Belgic  Gaul ; it 
receives  a branch  of  the  Rhine,  called  Va- 
halis,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  ; now 
the  Maefe,  or  Meufe. 

Musulani,  an  independent  favage  peo- 
ple in  Africa,  on  the  confines  of  Carthage, 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania. 

Myrina,  a town  of  JEolis,  or  JEolia , in 
the  Hither  Afia  ; now  Sanderlik. 

N. 

Nabathaei,  a people  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Red  Sea  ; comprehending 
Arabia  Petnea,  and  bounded  by  Paleftine 
6n  the  north. 

N arson  Gaul,  the  fouthern  part  of 
Ancient  Gaul. 

Narnia,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the 
river  Nar. 

Nar,  a river  which  rifes  in  Umbria,  and, 
falling  into  the  lake  Velinus , rufhes  thence 
with  a violent  and  loud  cafcade,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Tiber. 

Nauportum,  a town  on  a cognominal 
river  in  Pannonia. 

- Nicopolis  : there  were  feveral  towns  of 
this  name,  viz.  in  iEgypt,  Armenia,  Bi- 
thynia,  cn  the  Buxine,  & c.  A town  of 
the  fame  name  was  built  by  Auguftus,  on 
the  coaft  of  Epirus,  as  a monument  of  his 
victory  at  A&ium. 

No  la,  a city  of  Campania,  on  the  north- 
eaft  of  Vefuvius.  At  this  place  Auguftus 
breathed  his  laft : it  retains  its  old  name  to 
this  day. 

Noricum,  a Roman  province,  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  the  Alpes 
Norica  on  the  fouth  ; by  Pannonia  on  the 
eaft,  and  Vindelicia  on  the  welt ; now  con- 
taining a great  part  of  Auitria,  Tyrol,  Ba- 
varia., &c. 

Numidia,  a celebrated  kingdom  of 
Africa,  bordering  on  Mauritania,  and 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mediteura- 
nean  ; now  Algiers , Tunis,  Tripoli,  &c. 
Syphax  was  king  of  one  part,  aud  Maiinifla 
of  the  other. 

O. 

Qdrysae:,  a people  fituated  in  the  weftern 

Vgl.  L. 


part  of  Thrace,  now  a province  of  Euro* 
pean  Turkey. 

P. 

Pagida,  a river  in  Numidia  ; its  moderrf 
name  is  not  afeertained  ; D’Anville  thinks 
it  is  now  called  FiJJato , in  the  territory  of 
Tripoli. 

Pamphilia,  a country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  bounded  by  Pifidia  to  the  north,  andr 
by  the  Mediterranean  to  the  fouth.  * 

Pannonia,  an  extenfive  country  of 
Europe,  bounded  by  Maefia  on  the  eall,  by 
Noricum  on  the  weft,  Dalmatia  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Danube  to  the  north  f 
containing  part  of  Auflria  and  Hungary. 

Pandataria,  an  ifland  in  the  Tufcaa 
fea ; a place  of  banifhment  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  ; now  Santa  Maria. 

Paphos  : there  were  two  towns  of  the 
name,  both  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand  of 
Cyprus,  and  dedicated  to  Venus.  Hence 
the  Paphian  and  the  Cyprian  goddefs. 

Parthia,  a kingdom  of  Afia. 

Peloponnesus, the  large peninfula  to  the 
fouth  of  Greece,  fo  called  after  Pelops,  viz. 
Pelopis  Nefus.  It  -is  joined  to  the  reft  of 
Greece  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
lies  between  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  feas. 
It  is  now  called  the  Morea. 

Perinthus,  a town  of  Thrace,  fituate 
on  the  Propontis,  now  called  Heraclea. 

Perusia,  formerly  a principal  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  T iber, 
with  the  famous  Lacus  Trafimenus  to  the 
eaft.  It  was  befieged  by  Auguilus,  and  re- 
duced by  famine.  Lucan  has,  Penfuia 
fames . It  is  now  called  Perugia. 

Pergamos,  an  ancient  and  famous  city 
of  My  pa,  fituate  on  the  Caicus,  which  mns 
through  it.  It  was  the  reiidence  of  Attalus 
and  his  fucceflbrs.  This  place  was  famous 
for  a royal  library,  formed,  with  emulation, 
to  vie  with  that  of  Alexandria  in  Aigypt. 
The  kings  of  the  latter,  ftung  with  paltry 
jealoufy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  pa- 
per. Hence  the  invention  of  parchment,  call- 
ed Pergamana  charia.  Plutarch  allures  us, 
that  the  library  at  Pergamos  contained  two 
hundred  thoufand  volumes.  The  whole  col- 
ledtion  was  given  by  Marc  Antony  as  a 
prelent  to  Cleopatra,  and  thus  the  two  li- 
braries were  confolidated  into  one.  In 
about  fix  or  feven  centuries  afterwards,  the 
volumes  of  fcicpcc,  by  order  of  the  Califf 
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Omar,  ft r red  for  a fire  to  warm  the  baths 
of  Alexandria  ; and  thus  pen  died  alhthe 
phyjic  of  the  foul.  The  town  fubfifts  at  this 
day,  and  retains  the  name  of  Pergamos.  See 
Spoil’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 

Philippopolis,  a city  of  Thrace,  near 
the  river  Helms.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  enlarged  it,  and 
augmented  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Philadelphia:  there  were  feveral  an- 
cient towns  of  this  name.  That  which 
Tacitus  mentions  was  in  Lydia,  built  by 
Attains  Philadelphus  ; it  is  now  called  by 
the  Turks,  HI  ah  Scheyr. 

Philippi,  a city  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
coniines  of  Thrace  ; famous  for  the  battle 
fought  on  its  plains  between  Auguftus  and 
the  republican  party.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 

Picenum,  a territory  of  Italy,  to  the 
call  of  Umbria,  and  in  fome  parts  extend- 
ing from  the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic.  Jt 
is  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  Marfa  of  Ancona. 

Piraeus,  a celebrated  port  near  Athens. 
It  is  much  frequented  at  this  day  ; its  name, 
Porto  Liqne. 

Pl  ax  asia,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Etruria,  in  the  Tufcan  Sea  ; now  Pta- 
nofr. 

Pompeiopolis  : there  were  anciently 
two  cities  of  the  name ; one  in  Cilicia,  an- 
other in  Paphlagonia. 

Pontus,  an  extenfive  country  of  Afia 
Minor,  lying  between  Bithynia  and  Pa- 
phlagonia, and  extending  along  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Euxine  or  the  Pontic  Sea,  from 
-which  it  took  its  name.  The  wars  between 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  Ro- 
mans are  well  known. 

Pont  1 a , an  ifland  in  the  Tufcan  fea  ; 
a place  of  relegation  or  banifnment. 

Propontis,  near  the  Helkfpont  and 
the  Euxine  ; now  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Pyramus,  a river  of  Cilicia,  riling  in 
Mount  Tauras,  and  running  from  call  to 
wcfl  into  the  Sea  of  Cilicia. 

Pyrgi,  a town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Tuf- 
can fea  ; now  St.  Marinella,  about  thirty- 
three  miles  diftant  from  Rome, 

Quad:,  a people  of  Germany,  fituate 
to  the  fouth-eail  of  Bohemia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  See  Manners  of  tire  Ger- 
mans, f,  xliu  note  ( b). 


R. 

Ravenna,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  near 
the  coalt^of  the  Adriatic.  A port  wasccn- 
ltru£led  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedells, 
and  by  Auguftus  made  a ftation  for  the 
fleet  that  guarded  the  Adriatic.  It  is  flill 
called  Ravenna. 

Reate,  a town  of  the  Sabines  in  La- 
tium,  fituate  near  the  lake  Velinus. 

Rhegium,  an  ancient  city  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Apennin,  on  the  narrow  ftrait 
between  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  now  called 
Reggio,  in  the  farther  Calabria. 

Rhactia,  a country  bounded  by  the 
Rhine  to  the  weft,  the  Alps  to  the  eaft,  by 
Italy  to  the  fouth,  and  Vindelicia  to  the 
north.  Horace  fays,  Vulcre  Rhaii  bclla fib 
Alpibus  Drufum  gerentem,  et  Vindelici.  Now 
the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

Rhine,  the  river  that  rifes in  theRhaetian 
Alps,  and  divides  Gaul  from  Germany.  See 
Manners  of  the  Germans,  f.  i.  note  (f  J; 
and  f.  xxix.  note  fa). 

Rhodus,  a celebrated  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  coaft.  of  Afia  Minor. 
The  place  of  retreat  for  the  difeontented 
Romans.  Tiberius  made  that  ufe  of  it. 

S. 

Sala.  It  feems  that  two  rivers  of  this 
name  were  intended  by  Tacitus.  One,  now 
called  the  If  !,  which  had  a communication 
with  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  the  canal 
made  by  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germani- 
cus.  The  other  Sala  was  a river  in  the 
country  now  called  Thuringia , deferibed 
by  Tacitus  as  yielding  fait,  which  the  inha- 
bitants confidered  as  the  pecnliar  favour  of 
heaven.  The  fait,  however,  was  found  in 
the  fait  fprings  near  the  river,  which  runs 
northward  into  the  Albis,  or  Elbe. 

Salamis,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Attica,  oppolite  to  Eleufs.  There  was 
alfo  a town  of  the  name  of  Salamis,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Cyprus,  built  by  Teucer, 
when  driven  by  his  father  from  his  native 
ifland.  Horace  fays,  Ambiguam  tcl/ure  not'd 
Salamina  fuluram. 

Samothracia,  an  ifland  of  Thrace,  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus.  There  were  myfteries  of  ini- 
tiation celebrated  in  this  ifland,  held  in  as 
high  repute  asthofe  of  Eleufis;  with  a fa- 
ered  and  inviolable  afylum. 

Samos, 
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Samos,  an  iiland  of  Afia  Minor,  oppo- 
fite  to  Ephefus  •,  the  birth-place  of  Pytha- 
goi'as,  who  was  thence  called  the  Samian 
Sage. 

Sardinia,  an  iiland  on  the  Sea  of  Li- 
guria, lying  to  the  fouth  of  Coriica.  It  is 
laid  that  an  herb  grew  there,  which,  when 
eaten,  produced  a painful  grin,  called  Sar- 
donius  rifus.  The  iiland  now  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king. 

Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  from  which  the 
Pa  ft  ol  us  ran  down  through  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sardiani. 

Sarmatia,  a northen  country  of  vail 
extent,  divided  into  Sarmatia  Afiatica,  con- 
taining Tartary,  Circuffia,  &c.  and  into 
Sarmatia  Europtea,  comprifmg  RufTia,  part 
of  Poland,  Prufiia,  and  Lithuania. 

Scepteuci,  a people  of  Afiatic  Sarma- 
tia, between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea.  i . 

Segestum,  a town-of  Sicily,  near  Mount 
F.ryx,  famous  for  a temple  facred  to  the 
Erycittian  Venus. 

Seleuci  a. We  find  in  ancient  geography 
feveral  cities  of  this  name.  That  which 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Annals,  book  ii. 
was  within  a few  miles  of  Antioch,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  which  fulls  into 
the  Syrian  Sea. 

Semnones,  a people  of  Germany,  call- 
ed by  Tacitus  the  mod  illuftrious  branch  of 
the  Suevi.  They  inhabited  between  the 
Albis  and  Viadvus. 

Seriphos,  a fmall  iiland  in  the  fEgean 
Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades ; now  Serfo,  or 
Serfanto. 

Sequani,  a people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in- 
habiting the  country  now  called  Franche 
Comte,  or  the  Upper  Burgundy,  and  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Scquana  (now  the 
Seine J,  which,  rifing  near  Dijon  in  Burgun- 
dy, runs  through  Paris,  and,  traveriing  Nor- 
mandy, falls  into  the  Britifii  Channel  near 
Havre  de  Grace . 

Sicambri,  an  ancient  people  of  Lower 
Germany,  between  the  Maefe  and  the 
Rhine,  where  Gue/derlancl  is . They  were 
tranfplanted  by  Auguftus  to  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Rhine.  Horace  fays  to  that  em- 
peror, Te  cade  gaudentes  Sicambri,  compojilis 
vencrantur  artnis. 

SiPi'Lus,  a mountain  of  Lydia,  near 


which  Livy  fays  the  Romans  obtained  a 
complete  viftory  over  Antiochus. 

Smyrna,  a city  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither" 
Afia,  which  laid  a ftrong  claim  to  the 
birth  of  Homer.  The  name  of  Smyrna 
Hill  remains  in  a port  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey. 

Spelunca,  a fmall  town  near  Fotidi , «« 
the  coal!  of  Naples. 

Sykne,  a town  in  the  Higher  -/Egypt, 
towards  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  fituate 
on  the  Nile.  It  lies  under  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  as  is  evident,  fays  Pliny  the  elder, 
from  there  being  no  fhadow  projected  at  • 
noon  at  the  fummer  folilice.  It  was,  for  a 
long  time,  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A garrifon  was  Rationed  there  : * 

Juvenal  was  fent  to  command  there  by 
Domitian,  who,  by  conferring  that  un- 
looked-for honour,  meant,  with  covered 
malice,  to  punilh  the  poet  for  his  refleftion 
on  Paris  the  comedian,  a native  of  ..Egypt, 
and  a favourite  at  court. 

Syria,  a large  country  of  the  Hither 
Afia,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Syrtes,  the  deferts  of  Barb  ary ; alf® 
two  dangerous  fandy  gulfs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ; one 
called  Syrlis  Magna,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra; 
the  other  Syrtis  Parva,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Cnffbs. 

Scythia,  a large  country,  now  pro- 
pcrly  Crim  Tartary  ; in  ancient  geogra- 
phy divided  into  Scythia  Afiatica,  on 
either  iide  of  Mount  Imaus  ; and  Scythia 
Europaea,  about  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
Masotic  Lake. 

Stratonice,  a town  of  Caria  in  the 
Hither  Afia,  fo  called  after  Stratonice , the 
wife  of  Antiochus. 

Suevi,  a great  and  warlike  people  of 
Ancient  Germany,  who  occupied  a prodi- 
gious traft  of  country.  See  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  f.  xxxviii.  and  note  (a). 

T. 

Tarentum,  an  ancient  city  of  Calabria, 
either  founded  or  improved  by  the  Laceda:- 
monians.  Hence  called  by  Horace,  La- 
cedamonium  Tarentum.  It  is  now  called 
Taranto,  near  the  Golf  a di  Taranto. 

Tarraco,  the  capital  of  a divifion  of 
Spain,  called  by  the  Romans  Tarraconenfn; 
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now  Taragon,  a port  town  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  well  of  Bar- 
celona. See  Hispania. 

Taunus,  Mount,  near  Maguntiacum, 
now  Mayenct , in  Germany. 

Taurus,  the  greateft  mountain  in  Afia, 
extending  from  the  Indian  to  the  Aegean 
Sea  ; faid  to  be  fifty  miles  over,  and  fifteen 
hundred  long.  Its  extremity  to  the  north 
is  called  Imaus. 

Teleboas,  a people  ofiEtolia  or  Acar- 
nania  in  Greece,  who  removed  to  Italy, 
and  fettled  in  the  ifle  of  Caprex. 

Temnos,  an  inland  town  of  iEolia  in 
the  Hither  Afia. 

Tenos,  one  df  the  Cyclades. 

Termes,  a city  in  the  Hither  Spain; 
now  a village  called  Tiermcs , in  Callille. 

Terracina,  a city  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  near  the  moutlr  of  the  Ufens,  on 
the  Tufcan  Sea;  now  called  Terracina , in 
the  territory  of  Rome. 

Teutoburgium,  a forefl  in  Germany, 
rendered  famous  by  the  {laughter  of  Varus 
and  his  legions.  It  began  in  the  country 
of  the  Marfi,  and  extended  to  Paderborn, 
Ofnaburg,  and  Munfter,  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Luppia. 

T HA  LA,  a town  in  Numidia,  deftroyed 
in  the  war  of  Julius  Cxfar  againft  Juba. 

Tkracia,  an  extenfive  region,  bounded 
to  the  north  by  Mount  Haemus,  to  the 
fouth  by  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  by  the  Eux- 
ine  and  Propontis  to  the  eail.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius  it  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
but  afterwards  made  a Roman  province. 

Theb/e,  a very  ancient  town  in  the 
Higher  ./Egypt,  on  the  call  fide  of  the 
Nile,  famous  for  its  hundred  gates.  An- 
other city  of  the  fame  name  in  Bxotia,  in 
Greece,  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Cadmus. 
It  had  the  honour  of  producing  two  illuf- 
trious  chiefs,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
and  Pindar  the  celebrated  poet.  Alexan- 
der rafed  it  to  the  ground  ; but  fpared  the 
houfe  and  family  of  Pindar. 

Therm  es,  otherwife  Therm  a,  a town 
in  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Thtjfal'onia , 
famous  for  two  epiltles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Theffalonians.  '1  he  city  itood  at  the  head 
of  a large  bay,  called  T heftnaus  Sinus ; now 
Golfo  di  Salonichi, 

Thessaly,  a country  of  Greece,  for- 
meily  a great  part  of  Macedonia. 


Thubascum,  a towm  of  Mauritania 
in  Africa. 

Tibur,  a town  of  ancient  Latium,  fitu- 
ate  on  the  Anio,  about  twenty  miles  from- 
Rome.  Here  Horace  had  his  villa,  and  it 
was  the  frequent  retreat  of  Augudus. 

Ticinum,  a town  of  Infubria,  iituatc 
on  the  river  Ticinus,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Po  ; now  Pavia,  in  Milan. 

Ticinus,  a river  of  Italy  falling  into 
the  Po,  near  the  city  of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia  ; 
now  Tefihfi. 

Tigris,  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  that 
inclofe  the  Country  called  Mefopotamia. 
Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  Tigris,  in  its 
rife  and  progrefs,  till  it  finks  under  ground 
near  Mount  Taurus,  and  breaks  forth  again 
with  a rapid  current,  falling  at  lad  into  the 
Perfian  Gulf. 

Tmolus,  a mountain  of  Lydia,  com- 
mended for  its  vines,  its  faffron,  its  fragrant 
fhrubs,  and  the  fountain-head  of  the  Pado- 
lus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus,  that  there 
w'as  a town  of  the  fame  name,  that  flood 
near  the  mountain. 

Tralles,  formerly  a rich  and  populous- 
city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  the  river  Me* 
ander.  The  ruins  are  dill  vifible. 

Trimetus,  an  ifiand  in  the  Adriatic  ; 
one  of  thofe  which  the  ancients  called  In- 
ful/z  Dicmedece : it  dill  retains  the  name 
of  Tremiti . It  lies  near  the  coad  of  the 
Capiianatt,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Treviri,  the  people  of  Treves  ; an  an- 
cient city  of  the  Lower  Germany,  on  the 
Mofelle.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  bv 
Augudus,  and  became  the  mod  famous 
city  of  Belgic  Gaul.  It  is  now  the  capital 
of  an  electorate  of  the  fame  name. 

Tubantes,  an  ancient  people  of  Ger- 
many, about  IVeJlphaUa. 

Turonii,  a people  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
inhabiting  the  ead  fide  of  the  Ligeris  (now 
the  JLoireJ.  Hence  the  modern  name- of 
T ours. 

Ubii,  a people  of  Germany,  tranfplant- 
ed  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where 
they  built  a city,  called  Ubiorum  Oppidum, 
till  they  were  changed  into  a Roman  colony 
by  Agrippina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  thence  called  Colonia  slgrippineii/is, 
the  Agrippinian  Colony  ; now  Cologne,  ca- 
pital of  the  Archbiihopvic  of  that  name.  . 

Uriah. 
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Ubian  Altar,  an  altar  erefled  by  the 
Ubii,  on  their  removal  to  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  in  honour  of  Auguftus  ; but 
whether  this  was  at  a different  place,  or  the 
town  of  the  Ubii,  is  not  known. 

Umbria,  a divifion  of  Italy,  to  the  fouth- 
eafl  of  Etruria,  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Nar. 

Un sing  is,  a river  of  Germany,  run- 
ning into  the  fea,  near  Groningen-,  now  the 

Hunf.rig. 

Usipii,  or  Us  l petes,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, who,  after  their  expulfion  by  the 
Catti,  fettled  near  Paderlorn.  See  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  f,  xxxii.  and  note 

(c). 

Vahalis,  a branch  of  the  Rhine;  now 
the  Waal.  See  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
f.  xxix.  and  note  (a). 

Velinus,  a lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines. 
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Vetera,  i.  e.  Vetera  Caftra.  The  Old 
Camp,  which  was  a fortilied  Ration  for 
the  legions  ; now  Santcn,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  not  far  from  the  Rhine. 

Viadkus,  now  the  Oder,  running 
through  Silcfia , Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  difeharging  itfelf  into  the  Baltic. 

Vindelici,  a people  inhabiting  the 
country  of  Vindelici  a , near  the  Danube, 
with  the  Rhaeti  to  the  fouth  ; now  part  of 
Bavaria  and  Suabia . 

Visurgis,  a river  of  Germany,  made 
famous  by  the  daughter  of  Varus  and  his 
legions ; now  the  Wefer,  running  nortfr 
between  Weft'phalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 
into  the  German  Sea. 

Vulsinii,  or  Volsinii,  a city  of  Etru- 
ria, the  native  place  of  Sejanusi.  now  Bol* 
feno , or  Bolfenna . 
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